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REPORT 

OP  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Was/ungto7i,  D.  C\,  Octoher  16,  1902. 
Sir:  The  seventy-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
b  respectfully  submitted. 

PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE. 

Cutting  oflf  Bations. — In  previous  repoiis  some  space  was  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Indian's  progress  and  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come on  his  way  to  civilization.  It  was  pointed  out  that  among  the 
obstacles  to  his  self-support  the  first  and  perhaps  the  principal  one 
was  the  then  prevailing  ration  system,  which  was  justly  condemned 
as  encouraging  idleness  with  its  attendant  vices  and  as  foreign  in  its 
results  to  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  At  the  same 
time,  while  an  evil,  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  endured 
only  while  the  Indian  was  learning  the  art  of  self-support,  or  at  least 
put.  in  a  way  where,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  industry,  he  coidd 
support  himself.  The  continuance,  however,  of  the  practice  of  the 
indiscriminate  issue  of  rations  to  all  alike,  without  regard  to  their 
worldly  condition,  was  earnestly  opposed,  and  it  was  laid  down  as  a 
correct  rule  of  action  that  only  the  old  and  helpless  should  be  sup- 
ported, while  the  able-bodied,  if  not  already  self-supporting,  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  and  should  then  be  required  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Faith  without  works  is  dead.  Realizing  this  the  office  set  to  work 
to  show  by  its  acts  the  sincerity  of  its  belief. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  say  that  this  change  in  the  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians  was  not  a  hasty  conception  on  the  part  of  the 
office.  Indeed,  it  was  not  new  at  all.  It  has  been  the  hope  and  desire 
of  enlightened  men  for  many  years.  But  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  harsh  criticism  and  severe  condemnation,  and  as  the 
Indian  Office  has  been  freely  charged  with  ignorance  and  blunders,  it 
is*  simply  fair  that  the  motives  which  governed  it  and  the  principles 

which  actuated  it  should  be  known  and  understood  in  order  that  the 
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public  may  form  an  intelligent  judgment  on  the  matters  involved. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  some  familiar  ground  and 
give  it  a  somewhat  extended  notice. 

The  present  movement  began  some  two  y^ears  ago,  and  arose  out  of 
a  communication  from  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the 
Rosebud  Agency.  About  October,  1900,  they  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  representing  that  they  were  the  headmen  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency  and  represented  the  tribe;  that  under  the 
"Black  Hills  treaty"  of  1876  they  were  to  be  given  ceiiain  rations; 
that  these  rations  had  been  cut  down  from  time  to  time  until  they  were 
getting  much  less  than  the  amount  stated  in  that  agreement;  that  they 
were  hungry  most  of  the  time,  especially  the  old  and  crippled,  and 
that  before  the  winter  was  over  they  would  suffer  very  much;  that  in 
former  years  they  could  make  some  money  by  freighting,  but  as  their 
annuity  goods  had  been  taken  away,  a  large  part  of  their  freighting  had 
fallen  off;  that  in  years  past  they^  got  the  hides  from  the  beef  cattle 
killed  for  issue,  which  were  a  great  help  in  procuring  things  to  eat; 
that  they  would  obtain  more  benefit  from  the  hides  if  issued  to  them 
direct  than  if  they  were  sold  and  the  money  paid  to  them  once  a  year; 
that  they  needed  the  hides  to  make  moccasins  and  covering  for  their 
beds,  etc. ;  that  as  they  got  little  freighting  and  no  beef  hides,  and  were 
unable  to  raise  much  on  their  land,  they  had  to  depend  on  the  rations 
issued  by  the  Great  Father;  that  while  they  wanted  to  obey  his  orders, 
yet  they  could  not  sit  down  and  see  their  people  starve;  that  they  had 
talked  many  times  with  their  agent,  who  was  powerless  to  do  anything 
without  the  authority  of  his  superiors,  and  that  they  would  like  to 
have  some  assurance  that  something  would  be  done  for  their  I'elief . 
They  therefore  asked  the  President  to  answer  them  through  their 
agent  and  tell  them  if  he  could  help  their  people. 

Recognizing  that  the  tone  of  that  letter  was  probably  symptomatic 
of  the  feeling  then  pervading  the  Sioux  people  generally  and  that  the 
conditions  at  Rosebud  were  similar  to  those  existing  at  the  other  Sioux 
agencies,  and  further  that  the  action  taken  with  regard  to  the  Sioux 
would  have  an  important  bearing  upon  other  tribes  similarly  situated, 
the  office,  with  a  view  of  contributing  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  matters  referred  to,  submitted  to  the  Department,  along  with  the 
Indians'  letter  to  go  to  the  President,  a  communication  treating  of  the 
Sioux  Nation  as  a  whole.  That  communication,  after  reciting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Indians'  letter,  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  Black 
Hills  treaty,  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  contention,  and  quoted  the  articles  of  that  agreement 
relating  to  the  matters  under  discussion  as  follows: 

Article  4.  The  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  and  the  said  Indians,  bein^ 
mutually  desirous  that  the  latter  shall  be  located  in  a  country  where  they  may 
eventually  become  self-supporting  and  acquire  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  it  is  therefore 
agreed  that  the  said  Indians  shall  select  a  delegation  of  five  or  more  chiefs  and  prin- 
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cipal  men  from  each  band,  who  shall,  without  delay,  visit  the  Indian  Territory, 
onder  the  guidance  and  protection  of  suitable  persons,  to  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  a  ^dew  to  selecting  therein  a  permanent 
home  for  the  said  Indians. 

If  such  delegation  shall  make  a  selection  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
the  people  whom  they  represent,  and  to  the  United  States,  then  the  said  Indians 
agree  that  they  will  remove  to  the  country  so  selected  within  one  year  from  this 
date. 

And  the  said  Indians  do  further  agree  that  in  all  things  to  submit  themselves  to 
such  beneficent  plans  as  the  Government  may  provide  for  them  in  the  selection  of  a 
country  suitable  for  a  permanent  home,  where  they  may  live  like  white  men. 

Article  5.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  cession  of  territory  and  rights,  and 
upon  full  compliance  with  each  and  every  obligation  assumed  by  the  said  Indians, 
the  United  States  does  agree  to  provide  all  necessary  aid  to  assist  the  said  Indians  in 
the  work  of  civilization;  to  furnish  them  schools  and  instruction  in  mechanical  and 
agricultural  arts,  as  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1868. 

Also  to  provide  the  said  Indians  with  subsistence  consisting  of  a  ration  for  each 
individual  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef  (or  in  lieu  thereof,  one-half  pound  of  bacon), 
one-half  pound  of  flour,  and  one-half  pound  of  com;  and  for  every  one  hundred 
rations,  4  pounds  of  cottee,  8  pounds  of  sugar,  and  3  pounds  of  beans,  or  in  lieu  of 
said  articles  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Such  rations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  continued  until  the 
Indians  are  able  to  support  themselves. 

Rations  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  issued  to  the  head  of  each  separate  family;  and  when- 
ever schools  shall  have  been  provided  by  the  Government  for  said  Indians,  no 
rations  shall  be  issued  for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  (the  sick  and 
infirm  excepted)  unless  such  children  shall  regularly  attend  school. 

Whenever  the  said  Indians  shall  be  located  upon  lands  which  are  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation, rations  shall  be  issued  only  to  the  persons  and  families  of  those  persons  who 
labor  (the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm  excepted);  and  as  an  incentive  to  industrious 
habits  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  provide  that  such  persons  be  furnished 
in  payment  for  their  labor  such  other  necessary  articles  as  are  requisite  for  civilized 
life. 

The  Government  will  aid  said  Indians  as  far  as  possible  in  finding  a  market  for 
their  surplus  productions,  and  in  finding  employment,  and  will  purchase  such  surplus, 
as  to  as  may  be  required  for  supplying  food  to  those  Indians,  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment, who  are  unable  to  sustain  themselves;  and  will  also  employ  Indians,  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  performance  of  Government  work  upon  their  reservations. 

It  was  then  shown  that  the  rations  provided  for  the  Sioux  at  the  time 
were  sufficient,  unless  the  Indians  were  improvident,  to  prevent  want. 
The  letter  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Sioux  rations,  as  well  as  the 
rations  for  all  other  tribes,  had  been  gradually  reduced;  that  this  was 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  this  office  and  the  spirit  of  the  Sioux 
agreement  of  1877,  and  that  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  that  agree- 
ment was  forcibly  expressed  by  a  former  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  nearly  ten  years  before.  In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  that  time  in  relation  to  the  subsistence  supplies  issued  to 
the  Sioux,  Conmiissioner  Morgan  quoted  articles  4  and  5  of  the  agree- 
ment as  they  have  already  been  given  here,  and  then  said: 

This  agreement  is  still  in  force,  and  the  questions  now  raised  are  questions  as  to 
how  f&r  the  Government  has  kept  its  obligations. 
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It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  agreement  was  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians.  They  were  to  settle  down  permanently;  their  children  were  to 
be  educated;  they  were  to  live  like  white  men,  and  the  rations  issued  to  them,  or  so 
much  as  might  be  necessary,  were  to  be  continued  until  ^Hhe  Indians  are  able  to 
support  themselves,"  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Government  never  intended  that 
the  Indians  should  look  to  it  for  continuous  support;  that  no  promises  of  this  kind 
were  ever  made,  and  that  the  Indians  themselves  did  not  expect  it,  and  apparently 
did  not  desire  it.  The  object  of  the  rations  was  not  that  the  Indians  might  be  fed 
by  the  Government,  but  simply  that  they  might  be  assisted  and  kept  from  want 
during  the  period  of  their  probation  while  they  were  learning  the  art  of  self-support. 

No  one  will  question  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  No  intelligent  man  will  doubt 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  demands  that  just  as  soon  as  possible  he  shall  be  ren- 
dered self-supporting,  and  that  any  help  in  the  way  of  food  or  other  supplies  fur- 
nished him  by  the  Government  in  excess  of  his  absolute  needs  so  as  to  remove  from 
him  the  spur  and  stimulus  to  labor  is  not  a  kindness,  but  an  injury. 

The  only  serious  question  which  can  be  raised  in  this  connection  is,  how  long  a 
time  are  these  rations  to  be  continued  and  under  what  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment shall  reduce  or  discontinue  them. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  agreement  expressly  stipulates  that — 

'^Whenever  the  said  Indians  shall  be  located  upon  lands  which  are  suitable  for 
cultivation,  rations  shall  be  issued  only  to  the  persons  and  families  of  those  persons  who 
labor  (the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm  excepted);  and  as  an  incentive  to  industrious  habits 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  provide  that  such  persons  be  furnished  in 
payment  for  their  labor  such  other  necessary  articles  as  are  requisite  for  civilized  life.'' 

It  certainly  will  be  accepted  as  a  truism  that  the  Government  had  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  Indians  that  they  put  forth  for  self-support  whatever  efforts  might  reasonably 
be  demanded  of  them  considering  their  nature  and  surroundings.  It  will  also  be 
admitted  that,  considering  the*end  in  view,  it  would  be  a  humane  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  decrease  the  rations  even  though  such  decrease  should  bring 
temporary  hardship,  provided  such  hardship  should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  labor  and 
self-help.  Of  course  no  one  would  urge  that  the  Indians  should  be  starved.  In  fact 
all  that  can  be  demanded,  either  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligation  or  as  an  act 
of  justice  or  humanity,  is  this,  that  the  Indians  shall  put  forth  all  proper  exertion  in 
the  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  their  own  labor,  as  other  men  are  forced  to  do, 
and  that  in  connection  with  such  effort  on  their  part  food  supplies  shall  be  issued  to 
them  in  such  quantities  (not  exceeding  the  amounts  named  in  the  agreement)  and 
for  such  length  of  time  as  a  sincere  regard  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  Indians 
shall  dictate. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  devoted  to  showing  that  the  Sioux 
Indians,  aside  from  rations,  had  received  annually  during  the  thirty 
years  previous  a  suit  of  clothing  or  material  to  make  it;  that  they  had 
also  received  a  large  number  of  beneficial  articles,  such  as  agricultural 
implements,  fence  wire,  building  material,  etc.,  for  which  $5,480,200 
had  been  appropriated  during  the  thirty  years  the  treaty  was  alive; 
that  they  received  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  hides  derived  from  beef 
cattle;  that  they  get  more  benefit  from  them  this  way  than  the  other; 
that  they  were  receiving  5  per  cent  annually  on  $3,000,000  in  the 
Treasury,  one-half  in  education  and  one-half  in  cash;  that  they  had 
received  since  1890,  20,000  cows  and  900  bulls;  that  at  the  time  of  that 
writing  they  possessed  over  88,000  head  of  cattle;  that  they  were  able 
to  sell  that  year  probably  6,850  head  to  the  Government  to  be  issued 
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back.  In  passing  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  within  the  last 
thirty-three  years  there  has  been  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sioux  nearly  $60,000,000  for  the  purposes  named. 

This  was  forwarded  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  a  letter  dated  November  26,  1900,  which  is  referred  to  and 
partially  quoted  in  his  last  annual  report,  the  conclusion  of  which  was 
that  the  time  had  come  for  Indians  either  to  support  themselves  or  at 
least  to  furnish  a  part  of  their  own  support;  and  this  conclusion  was 
heartily  approved  by  the  President. 

It  then  being  winter,  it  was  not  considered  judicious  to  make  any 
immediate  change  in  the  prevailing  policy,  and  so  the  issue  of  rations 
was  continued  as  usual  the  remainder  of  that  fiscal  year.  Before  the 
next  fiscal  year  opened,  however,  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  the 
views  expressed.  On  June  20,  1901,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Sioux  agents,  which,  as  it  is  the  first  enunciation  of  the  future  policy 
to  be  pursued,  is  given  in  full: 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Wa8hin0onj  June  20^  1901. 

Sin:  As  the  next  fiscal  year  is  approaching,  when  new  arrangements  will  go  into 
effect  for  the  support  and  civilization  of  your  Indians,  it  is  a  proper  time  to  address 
yoa  on  the  subject  of  the  issuance  of  rations  to  the  Indians  on  the  Sioux  reservations. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  this  subject  has  had  the  earnest  attention  of  those 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  Indian  Service  as  well  as  those  who,  though  not 
connected  with  it  in  an  official  capacity,  sympathize  in  the  work,  and  the  almost 
oniversal  opinion  is  that  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  rations  is  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  the  Indians. 

The  fact  is  recognized  that  a  majority  of  your  Indians,  perhaps  a  large  majority, 
are  unable  to  support  themselves,  even  if  they  would,  except  only  partially,  and 
therefore  must  be  subsisted  wholly  or  in  part  as  contemplated  by  the  agreement  of 
1877.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
classed  as  Indians  have  profited  by  the  assistance  they  have  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  are  now  not  only  beyond  want  but,  in  many  instances,  are  prosperous 
and  often  affluent.  How  many  of  these  there  are  is  not  known  to  this  office,  but 
it  is  certain  that  having  reached  the  stage  of  self-support  they  are  no  longer  entitled 
to  the  ration  prescribed  by  the  agreement  referred  to. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  this,  the 
earnest  attention  of  your  Indians  is  invited  to  a  corresx>ondence  that  took  place  last 
fall.  In  October,  1900,  the  office  received  a  letter  signed  by  Sioux  Indians  of  the 
Rosebud  Agency,  addressed  to  the  President,  relative  to  their  condition,  their  pros- 
pects, and  their  needs.  They  referred  to  the  Black  Hills  agreement  of  1877,  the 
reduction  that  had  been  made  in  the  ration  prescribed  thereby,  the  loss  of  income  by 
reduced  freighting,  their  inability  to  raise  much  upon  their  land,  and  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  answer  them  through  their  agent  and  tell  them  if  he  could  help  their  i)eopIe. 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  a  brief 
report  as  to  the  number  of  the  Sioux,  the  benefits  and  meaning  of  the  so-called  Black 
Hills  treaty,  the  rations  provided  for  the  current  year,  the  disposition  of  hides,  the 
income  from  their  trust  fund,  the  number  of  cattle  they  were  able  to  sell  the  Govern- 
nient  to  be  issued  back  again,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  their  welfare. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitted  the  Indians'  letter  to  the  President,  on 
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the  26th  of  November  last,  together  with  the  report  of  this  oflSce,  and  after  referring 
briefly  to  the  several  items  of  that  report  referring  to  the  Rosebud  Indians  in  par- 
ticular, became  more  general  and  said — 

"Article  5  of  the  treaty  of  1876,  known  as  the  Black  Hills  treaty  with  the  Great 
Sioux  Nation  (of  which  the  Rosebud  Indians  are  a  part),  which  was  ratified  by  the 
act  of  Congress  Approved  February  28,  1877  (19  Stat.,  254),  provides  for  assistance 
for  the  said  Indians  in  the  work  of  civilization;  to  furnish  them  schools  aUd  instruc- 
tion in  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits;  also  a  certain  prescribed  ration,  which 
ration,  *or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  continued  until  the  Indians 
are  able  to  support  themselves.' 

**From  the  representations  made  by  the  writers  of  the  communication  referred  to 
it  does  not  seem  that  they  or  the  other  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Agency  are  any 
nearer  the  goal  of  self-support  than  they  were  twenty-four  years  ago,  when  the 
treaty  was  made.  Regardless  of  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  looking  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  ration  as  they  become  able  partly,  if  not  wholly,  to'  sustain  themselves, 
which  they  appear  to  be  able  to  do,  and  notwithstanding  the  facts  stated  by  the 
C!ommissioner  that  individual  Indians  of  this  band  own  nearly  20,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  that  more  than  1,500  head  were  purchased  from  them  utst  year,  at  a  cost 
to  the  Government  of  more  than  $50,000,  which  cattle  were  afterwards  issued  to  and 
eaten  up  by  the  band,  they  still  claim  full  benefits  under  the  treaty  named.'' 

He  concluded  his  letter  by  saying — ^and  this  is  commended  to  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  your  Indians: 

"From  the  facts  stated,  it  does  seem  that  the  time  has  come  when  individual 
Indians  who  are  so  well  qualified  to  at  least  furnish  a  part  of  their  own  support,  as 
some  of  these  Indians  seem  to  be,  should  be  required  to  take  upon  themselves  a  por- 
tion of  the  burden  of  their  own  care.  The  Government  has  faithfully  and  well 
fulfilled  its  obligations  to  them,  and  as  the  treaty  of  1876  is  mutual  in  its  provisions, 
I  respectfully  reconunend  that  such  individuals  as  are  known  to  be  able  to  do  so,  be 
required  to  lumish  their  own  support,  or  at  least  to  contribute  toward  it,  so  that 
the  Government  may  be  relieved  of  their  care,  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1876, 
in  that  respect,  carried  into  effect  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  Government,  and  that 
answer  to  this  effect  be  communicated  to  them  through  their  agent,  as  requested." 

It  is  understood  that  this  matter  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  President 
and  that  he  gave  the  Secretary's  letter,  just  quoted,  his  unqualified  approval. 

In  the  face  of  this  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  rations  to  all  alike  must  stop. 

It  therefore  becomes  your  first  duty  to  go  over  the  ration  rolls  of  your  agency  and 
erase  therefrom  all  those  who  are  wholly  self-supporting.  Your  next  duty  will  be 
to  regulate  the  ration  issued  to  the  necessities  of  the  recipients.  As  now  practiced, 
it  is  understood  that  rations  are  issued  to  all  alike — that  is,  they  are  distributed 
equally  among  the  Indians  of  your  reservation  without  r^^rd  to  their  worldly 
possessions.  This  should  not  be  continued  longer.  Many  families  are,  perhaps, 
partially  self-supporting,  but  in  different  degrees.  In  such  cases  the  ration  should 
be  issued  according  to  the  particular  needs. 

In  determining  who  shall  receive  rations  one  important  consideration  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Rations  must  not  be  issued  to  those  who  have  no  disposition  to  attempt 
to  support  themselves.  The  law  and  regulations  to  this  effect  are  old,  but  in  many 
cases  seem  to  have  been  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Never- 
theless, they  are  good,  and  should  be  enforced  so  far  as  conditions  will  allow. 

The  ofiice  is  unable  to  lay  down  any  particular  rule  for  the  guidance  of  agents  in 
arriving  at  correct  conclusions  in  these  matters.  Indeed,  an  arbitrary  rule  would  not 
work  satisfactorily.  In  some  cases  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  determine  who  is 
self-supporting,  in  others  it  undoubtedly  will.  Neither  will  it  be  easy  at  all  times  to 
determine  just  to  what  extent  a  family  or  an  individual  should  be  assisted.  In  all 
cases  it  will  be  a  matter  of  judgment  in  which  that  of  the  agent  will  or  should  lai^ly 
predominate. 

The  duty  herein  prescribed  is  an  onerous  one,  and  affecting  as  it  does  so  deeply 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  those  under  your  charge,  you  will  recognize  the 
propriety  of  bringing  to  its  discharge  the  most  impartial,  conscientious  care.  If  the 
assistance  of  this  office  is  needed,  it  will  be  given  for  the  asking. 
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It  is  possible  that  some  of  those  who  are  able  to  support  themselves  may  volmi- 
tarily  withdraw  from  the  ration  roll,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  cause  by  their 
example.  To  the  knowledge  of  this  office  there  have  been  instances  of  this,  and 
doubtless  if  the  object  to  be  obtained  were  properly  presented  there  would  be  others. 

It  is  admitted  that  perhaps  progress  will  be  slow,  but  the  time  to  begin  it  is  here, 
and  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Government. 

At  the  proper  time  it  is  proposed  to  send  you,  as  was  done  last  year,  a  statement 
of  the  quantities  of  subsistence  purchased  for  your  Indians  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
They  are  believed  to  be  ample  for  the  needs  of  all  who  should  receive  rations  if  the 
spirit  of  this  letter  is  observed. 

There  is  another  class  of  Indians  to  whom  the  issue  of  rations  would  seem  to  be 
uncalled  for.  I  refer  to  those  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Government.  The  number 
of  these  is  lai^ge,  many  of  them  holding  desirable  positions,  with  very  liberal  salaries. 
A  hasty  examination  of  the  salary  list  of  the  Sioux  agencies  shows  that  over  150  of 
the  agency  employees  alone  are  Indians  receiving  salaries  from  $840  per  annum  down 
to  $120,  very  few,  however,  of  the  latter.  The  majority  of  these  earn  as  much  as,  if 
not  more,  year  in  and  year  out,  than  the  average  laborer  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  this  office  that  the  issue  of  rations  to  these  should  stop. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  employed  in  the  schools  with  salaries  from  $300 
down,  besides  quarters  and  other  conveniences.  The  impression  prevails  here  that 
many  of  these,  if  not  all,  draw  rations.  If  so,  the  office  can  see  no  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  the  practice. 

These  two  classes,  therefore,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  ration  roll. 

The  Indian  police  are  excepted  from  this  ruling,  as  their  salaries  are  very  small 
and  their  duties  are  peculiar.  There  may  be  other  exceptions  to  the  rule;  if  so,  the 
office  M-ill  consider  them  on  their  merits. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  office  to  have  this  new  departure  go  into  effect  as  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  as  possible. 

This  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  agents  in  chai^  of  the  Sioux  of  different 
tribes,  except  Santee. 

Later  on  in  September,  1901,  a  similar  letter  was  sent  to  all  other 
ration  agencies  on  the  ground  that  what  was  good  for  the  Sioux  was 
good  for  all,  so  that  by  the  fall  of  1901  all  of  the  ration  agencies  were 
on  the  same  basis  with  respect  to  the  self-supporting. 

While  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  did  not  remove  the 
great  evil  to  be  overcome,  which  was  the  support  of  Indians  in  idle- 
ness. The  extent  and  demoralizing  effects  of  this  evil  were  generally 
recognized  and  universally  condemned,  except,  perhaps,  by  a  mistaken 
philanthropy,  which,  ignoring  jthe  natural  law  that  man  must  earn  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,!  would  exempt  the  Indian  from  labor 
and  carry  him  upward  on  flowery  beds  of  ease.  Much  had  been  said 
about  this  evil,  and  sporadic  attempts  had  been  made  to  check  it,  but 
with  little  avail.  For  years  the  Indians  had  been  fed  and  clothed  and 
allowed  to  spend  their  time  in  the  devil's  workshop. 

It  was  felt  that  it  was  time  for  a  change.  Heretofore  the  dealing 
had  been  with  the  tribe;  it  would  now  be  with  the  individual.  He 
would  no  longer  be  looked  upon  simply  as  one  of  a  dependent  com- 
munity to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  but  would  be  considered  independ- 
ently and  treated  as  one  capable  of  developing  those  qualities  which 
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would  lift  him  above  the  level  of  a  pauper  and  fit  him  to  become  a 
useful  member  of  societ3%  His  manhood  would  be  appealed  to.  An 
attempt  would  be  made  to  teach  him  self-reliance  and  self-i-espect. 
He  would  be  induced  to  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  to  forsake  the 
ways  of  idleness.  Necessity,  and  necessity  alone,  would  do  this.  He 
must  want  before  he  would  work;  he  must  come  to  the  bitter  realiza- 
tion that  idleness  and  hunger  go  hand  in  hand,  and  understand  that 
he  must  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  if  he  would  live.  His  mtions  would 
therefore  be  stopped  and  he  would  be  offered  work  instead;  work  that 
he  could  do;  not  aimless  work,  but  work  with  an  object;  not  made  to 
dig  a  hole  one  day  and  fill  it  up  the  next  simply  for  the  sake  of  doing 
so;  that  would  deprive  labor  of  the  very  essence  of  its  worth — a  definite 
purpose.  He  would  be  put  at  something  which  would  give  him  not 
only  a  present  living,  but  which  he  could  see  would  bring  him  benefit 
in  the  future.  He  would  be  paid  fairly  and  promptly  for  his  work,  and 
then  left  to  provide  for  himself. 

Accordingly  in  the  early  part  of  January  of  the  present  year  agents 
were  advised  that  rations  would  no  longer  be  issued  to  the  able-bodied, 
but  that  the  money  thus  saved  would  be  used  to  pay  them  in  cash  for 
labor  in  building  roads,  dams,  or  reservoirs  for  storage  of  water,  or 
any  other  work  that  would  give  them  profitable  occupation  for  the 
present  and  lead  to  their  self-support  in  the  future.  Men  were  to 
be  paid  $1.25  a  day  of  eight  hours,  and  men  with  teams  $2.50.  Not 
only  were  the  agents  to  employ  the  Indians  to  the  fullest  extent  them- 
selves, but  they  were  to  use  all  of  their  influence  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  them  in  the  surrounding  country;  and  it  was  suggested  to 
them  that  they  should  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  their  Indians,  leaving  the  minor  details  of  administration 
to  subordinates,  and  that  an  Indian  agency  should  be  a  bureau  for 
employment  of  Indians  rather  than  a  center  for  the  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  supplies. 

As  this  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  animadversion  and  been 
stigmatized  as  a  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  contract  labor,  it  is 
proper  that  some  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  these  strictures, 
and  the  false  charges  refuted.  As  to  the  assertion  that  the  plan  is  to 
hire  out  adult  male  Indians  as  contract  laborers,  nothing  can  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  In  all  the  correspondence  there  is  not  even,  a 
hint  of  such  a  thing.  It  was  simply  suggested  to  agents  that  they 
should  circulate  the  information  in  the  surrounding  country  that 
laborers  could  be  obtained  at  their  agencies,  if  such  were  the  fact.  If 
the}^  could  not  give  the  Indians  work  themselves,  they  were  to  find  it 
for  them  if  they  could.  And  that  was  their  plain  duty.  If  reference 
is  made  to  the  Black  Hills  Treaty,  already  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Government  obligates  itself  to  aid  the  Sioux  Indians  in  finding 
employment.     The  agents,  therefore,  in  publishing  the  fact  that  there 
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were  Indians  willing  to  work,  were  simply  carrying  out  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  that  agreement.  In  all  of  this  there  was  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  hiring  the  Indian  out  under  contract.  That  implies 
coercion.  There  was  not  a  thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  was  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work,  that  was  all.  If  the  Government  did 
not  have  it,  it  was  to  find  it  for  him.  He  could  work  or  not  as  he 
chose.  He  was  as  much  a  free  agent  with  respect  to  this  as  anyone 
else.  Only  if  he  were  given  the  opportunity  to  work  and  refused,  he 
was  not  to  expect  to  be  supported  by  the  Government. 

The  new  policy  was  received  with  much  discontent  in  some  quarters 
and  passive  if  not  open  opposition  in  others.  There  were  a  few  mut- 
terings  and  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  vested  rights,  some  sympathetic 
expressions  over  the  hard  lot  of  poor  Lo,  and  here  and  there  a  proph- 
ecy of  an  '' uprising."  Interested  parties  endeavored  to  create  a  sen- 
timent against  it,  while  self-constituted  conservators  of  the  Indian 
either  cast  aspersions  upon  its  authors  or  damned  it  with  faint  praise. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  advei'se  influences  the  office  persevered 
with  its  policy  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  form  an  intelligent  idea  of 
its  effect.  Everywhere  the  results  have  been  favorable  even  beyond 
expectation.  Misgiving  in  some  quarters  has  given  place  to  confi- 
dence, and  while,  perhaps,  the  experimental  stage  has  not  been  passed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  final  success  of  the  plan  if 
carried  out  judiciously  is  assured. 

As  a  first  result  over  12,000  have  been  dropped  from  the  ration  roll, 
being  wholly  self-supporting.  As  a  second  result  a  large  number  of 
Indians  have  been  put  to  work,  or  work  has  been  found  for  them.  As 
to  the  effect  of  this  let  others  speak. 

One  agent  writes: 

The  Indians  are  eager  for  work,  even  some  of  the  older  ones,  classed  by  the  phy- 
sicians as  physically  unable  to  work,  insisting  on  having  work.  ♦  *  *  These 
Indians  are  working  as  faithfully  and  intelligently  as  could  be  expected  of  people 
who  have  never  had  occasion  to  work  for  their  support,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  new  policy  and  its  good  effect  on  these  people. 

Another  savs: 

The  results  so  fhr  are  very  gratifying.  *  *  *  As  soon  as  the  fact  that  work 
could  be  secured  was  known  by  the  tribe,  applications  came  faster  than  they  could 
be  employed.  One  man,  over  50  years  of  age,  when  drawing  his  pay  for  a  few  days' 
work,  acknowledged  it  was  the  first  money  he  ever  earned,  and  seemed  pleased  that 
it  was  possible  to  secure  money  without  waiting  for  annuity  or  lease  payments. 
*  *  *  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  the 
present  policy. 

Another: 

I  think  this  new  policy  has  had  a  very  desirable  and  stimulating  effect  upon  these 
Indians  to  look  for  employment,  while  a  great  many  of  them  are  always  ready  to 
work  when  they  can  see  that  they  are  to  be  compensated  for  it;  yet  they  seem  now 
to  be  more  anxious  for  work  than  ever  before. 
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Another: 

We  have  succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Over  300  have  been 
secured  employment  outside  of  the  Government  work.  They  are  employed  on  the 
railroad,  by  ranchmen,  in  cutting  wood,  shearing  sheep,  and  other  minor  occupations. 
They  are  paid  by  the  railroad  $1.50  per  day;  by  ranchmen  $30  per  month  and  board ; 
for  chopping  wood,  $1  per  cord;  shearing  sheep  7  cents  per  head,  and  other  labor  in 
proportion.  *  *  *  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  Indians  have  lived  better  than 
ever  before.  *  *  *  No  one  has  suffered  by  the  reduction  of  rations,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  less  discontent  and  complaint  than  I  have  ever  before 
known.  *  *  *  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  recommend  that  the  present  policy  of 
handling  the  Indians  at  this  agency  be  continued. 

And  still  another: 

I  could  have  secured  employment  for  practically  all  the  able-bodied  Indians  in 
this  agency  if  they  would  have  accepted  it.  *  *  *  Some  of  these  pretended 
friends  of  the  Indians,  instead  of  encouraging  them  to  accept  this  work,  even  at  small 
wages,  have  been  assiduously  trying  to  discourage  them  from  going.  ♦  *  *  Con- 
cerning those  who  did  go  to  work  off  the  reservation,  I  would  say  that  they  gave 
perfect  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  who  have  informed  me  that  they  would 
rather  have  them  than  white  laborers.  *  ♦  *  The  general  effect  on  the  Indians 
of  the  work  done  on  the  reservation  has  been  a  very  good  one.  It  has  been  very 
satisfactory  from  all  standpoints. 

An  inspector  says: 

Above  all  else  I  believe  the  best  lesson  an  able-bodied  Indian  can  have  is  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  must  work  or  starve.  If  he  complains  that  there  is  no  work  to 
do,  the  Government  should  be  prepared  for  him  with  labor  on  roads,  irrigating 
ditches,  coal  fields,  lumber  camps,  etc.  For  such  w^ork  let  him  be  paid  a  moderate 
sum  in  cash.  To  pay  in  rations  or  to  pay  more  than  the  Indian  earns  are  both  errors 
which  experience  has  proven  should  not  be  repeated.  But  if  the  Indian  says  he  is 
hungry,  let  him  be  shown  the  "Government  wood  pile'*  and  be  compelled  to  work 
his  way  through  it. 

A  superintendent  of  thirty  years'  experience  writes: 

Your  letters  *  ♦  *  point  toward  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Office  expects  in  the 
near  future  to  discontinue  the  gratuitous  issue  of  rations.  Any  time  during  the  last 
twenty  years  I  would  have  hailed  this  step  as  a  boon  to  these  Indians.  *  *  * 
The  policy  of  the  Government  in  issuing  so  much  to  them  gratuitously  has  dwarfed 
their  energies,  cultivated  their  dependence,  and  encouraged  their  extravagance. 
After  over  thirty  years  of  issuing  gratuitous  rations,  after  distributing  many  carloads 
of  farming  implements,  wire  for  fencing,  and  wagons  and  harness,  after  receiving  two 
cash  annuity  payments,  *  «  *  these  Indians  to-day  farm  less  than  they  have  at 
any  time  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  are  less  willing  to  do  a  day's  work  for  the 
money  than  at  any  time  for  many  years.  There  are  very  few  who  are  not  in  debt. 
There  is  more  drunkenness  than  at  any  time  since  I  knew  them.  The  gratuitous 
issues,  along  with  their  cash  annuities  and  the  lea^ie  money  derived^  from  leasing 
their  allotments  and  renting  their  houses  built  for  them  by  the  Government,  made 
their  resources  so  large  that  they  were  not  compelled  to  work  for  a  living,  and  as 
they  were  not  oblige<l  to  work  they  did  not  do  so  for  recreation,  and  as  they  were 
idle  they  naturally  fell  into  the  habit  of  gambling  and  drinking  as  a  pastime. 
*  ♦  *  I  heartily  indorse  the  policy  proposed  by  the  Indian  Office  of  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  earn  their  ow^n  living  and  in  furnishing  them  plenty  of  work  to  do. 
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These  extracts  could  be  multiplied,  but  those  given  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  trend  of  sentiment  of  those  having  an  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  in  the  service  and  their  reports 
are  colored  from  interested  motives.  Let  us  therefore  see  how  it 
looks  to  outsiders.  Here  is  a  graphic  article  taken  from  the  New 
York  San  of  last  summer: 

SIOUX  HAVE  LBARNED  TO  WOBK. 

Rosebud  Indian  Agency,  S.  Dak.^  June  28, — On  July  1  the  order  of  the  Interior 
Department  requiring  the  Sioux  to  go  to  work  becomes  effective  on  this  reservation. 
But  the  Sioux,  he  who  forty  years  ago  inspired  terror  in  the  Northwest  with  toma- 
hawk and  rifle,  has  already  gone  to  work.  In  this  fact  is  found  the  most  important 
step  toward  civilization  in  the  history  of  the  Sioux.  Not  only  has  the  Department 
eocceeded  in  making  the  fiercest  Indian  tribe  self-dependent,  but  a  sacred  tradition 
of  the  Sioux  has  been  given  up. 

With  it  will  go  the  blanket,  the  feathers,  the  long  hair.  The  spectacle  of  the 
Indian  in  blouse  and  overalls  plowing  and  harvesting  side  by  side  with  the  white 
in  blouse  and  overalls— which  might  have  seemed  a  dream  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago— may  be  witnessed  to-day  by  any  visitor  at  the  Rosebud  Reservation. 

When  Commissioner  Jones  announced  that  the  Indian  must  give  up  his  locks,  and, 
more,  must  go  out  into  the  fields  and  toil,  predictions  of  trouble  came  out  of  the 
agencies.    For  the  Sioux  grunted  disapproval. 

''Pale  face,  he  make  treaty,"  said  the  grizzled  chieftains.  ''He  make  treaty  and 
give  us  meat  and  clothe  us  and  now  pale  face  won't  do  it.  The  Great  White  Father 
said  it,  and  now  pale  face  make  us  work." 

The  wrinkled  tribesmen  were  right  and  they  resented  this  apparent  bad  faith.  The 
Sioux  nation  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  Northwest  It  cost  thousands  of  lives  to 
subdue  it  and  the  Government  was  glad  to  make  a  liberal  treaty.  The  1S6S  treaty 
provided  that  the  Indians  should  confine  themselves  to  certain  territorial  limits  and 
in  return  should  be  supplied  with  food  and  raiment  and  stock  for  thirty  years. 

In  1S76  gold  was  found  in  the  filack  Hills.  There  was  a  white  invasion.  The 
whites  wanted  the  cession  of  the  hills  from  the  Indians.  The  Sioux  wanted  $7,000,000. 
The  commissioners  laughed  at  the  demand  and  the  Indians  left  the  council  furious. 
Red  Cloud  interceded,  and  the  Indians  agreed  to  give  up  the  hills  if  the  Government 
would  agree  to  keep  them  in  food  and  clothing  for  an  indefinite  period  after  the 
thirty  years  stipulated  in  the  IS6S  treaty  until  they  should  become  self-supporting. 

The  186S  treaty  cost  the  Government  many  millions.  When  it  expired  in  1898 
the  Interior  Department  was  not  disposed  to  prolong  the  paternal  system  and  deter- 
mined to  put  the  redskins  at  work. 

The  Sioux  remembered  the  treaty  and  grumbled,  and  agents  sent  word  to  Wash- 
ington that  the  order  could  never  be  enforced.  Then  the  Sioux  ran  out  of  money. 
Provisions  were  running  low  under  the  curtailed  orders.  Agricultural  tools  had 
been  sent  from  the  Department  that  the  Indians  might  go  to  work  on  July  1.  It 
became  noised  about  the  reservation  that  all  who  would  work  would  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $1.25  a  day.    The  Indians  thought  long  over  their  pipes. 

"To  labor,"  grumbled  White  Crow,  " is  demeaning." 

"To  work,"  added  Red  Feather,  "may  also  mean  things  to  eat  and  stuff  to 
drink." 

"  Let's  go  and  ask  the  white  boss  to  give  us  work  then,  and  give  us  money,"  con- 
cluded Big  Moon. 

The  three  Indians  went  to  the  agent  with  their  request.    The  agent  had  told  the 
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Department  that  he  didn't  think  it  of  any  use,  and  the  hoee  and  rakes  and  plows 
and  picks  and  shovels  would  be  likely  to  rust  away.  To  be  asked  voluntarily  for 
work  by  the  Indians,  therefore,  made  the  official  speechless  w^ith  astonishment. 

Recovering,  he  offered  to  show  them  how.  The  three  Indians  trotted  along 
behind  him.  He  was  puzzled  how  to  initiate  them,  but  he  set  up  a  grading  plow 
and  showed  the  redskins  how  it  was  used.  The  dirt  soon  began  to  fly,  and  the  new 
road  that  had  been  surveyed  so  long  that  it  had  become  a  joke  was  being  made. 

Other  Indians  came  to  look  on.  They  said  nothing,  but  when  at  night  Big  Moon, 
Red  Feather,  and  White  Crow  told  them  they  had  each  made  $1.25  that  day,  they, 
too,  went  to  the  agency  and  wanted  work. 

The  squaws  were  in  a  state  of  bewilderment.  When  they  saw  the  young  Indians 
approaching  with  picks  and  shovels,  they  imagined  that  their  hard  lot  as  tillers  of 
the  field,  hewers  of  wood,  and  di-awers  of  water  was  to  be  made  harder  by  these 
cumbersome  tools.  When  the  Indians  went  on  out  into  the  fields  and  began  work- 
ing the  squaws  came  out  and  looked  on  in  astonishment.  They  glanced  at  one 
another  and  tapped  their  heads  significantly.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Sioux 
had  been  changed.  He  had  entered  a  new  era.  Hereafter  he  will  no  longer  be  a 
ward;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  will  become  a  citizen. 

But  not  all  the  young  Indians  are  so  progressive.  There  are  many  who  want  to 
escape  work.  They  found  that  those  in  ill  health  would  be  excused,  and  they 
flocked  to  the  agency  physician,  inventing  and  vividly  acting  the  most  astonishing 
ailments.  But  the  physician  has  not  been  fooled,  and  few  have  obtained  certificates 
of  ill  health. 

The  Indians  are  chiefly  engaged  in  building  roads  and  fences,  bridges  and  reser- 
voirs, while  some  are  impro\ang  their  allotted  lands.  While,  in  Indian  minds, 
work  is  associated  with  the  semislavery  of  the  squaw,  the  redskin  has  also  come  to 
realize  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  same  avarice  that  appealed  to  the  Sioux 
attracted  the  Pine  Ridge  Indians.  They  heard  of  the  Sioux  and  the  big  dollars  and 
swooped  down  on  the  agency  clamoring  for  work.  They  were  told  it  was  only  for 
the  Sioux,  and  they  went  away  grumbling.  The  paradox  of  an  Indian  discontented 
because  he  can  not  work  may  yet  make  trouble  fbr  the  Pine  Ridge  agent. 

Congress  appropriated  $22,000  for  an  effort  to  make  the  Rosebud  Reservation  self- 
supporting.  Success  in  the  venture  is  now  foreseen,  and  the  additional  $10,000 
promised  will  be  expected.  The  Sioux  will  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  him- 
self self-supporting.  With  this  change  will  disappear  the  last  vestige  of  barbaric 
raiment,  and  the  Indian  will  have  become  as  civilized  as  he  mav  be. 

Some  of  this  may  be  imaginary;  there  are  some  inaccuracies,  and 
doubtless  the  characters  are  fictitious,  but  as  a  whole  it  presents  a  true 
picture  of  the  situation  and  is  suggestive  of  the  change  that  is  going 
on.  The  ration  system  and  the  reservation  system  are  doomed.  Let 
them  go.  Take  away  the  incentive  to  idleness  and  obliterate  the 
boundary  between  ancient  prejudice  and  modern  progress.  Break 
down  the  barriers,  open  the  way  for  civilization,  build  the  roads  that 
it  may  march  in  and  settle  around  the  Indian  homes.  When  that  is 
done  the  dream  of  the  celebrated  Peace  (Commission  of  1868  will  come 
true.  Mechanics  and  artisans  will  enter,  trade  will  spring  up,  and  the 
nucleus  of  a  civilized  community  will  be  formed. 

While  the  prospect  is  hopeful,  it  will  not  do  to  be  too  sanguine  and 
relax  eflfort.  A  beginning  only  has  been  made.  Much  is  yet  to  be 
done.  It  will  only  be  by  patient,  laborious  work  that  the  end  in  view 
can  be  accomplished.     No  one  realizes  this  better  than  those  engaged 
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in  it.  There  are  other  evils  besides  the  ration  system  to  be  overcome, 
which  have  been  described  at  some  length  in  previous  reports.  So 
long  as  these  exist  they  will  be  a  menace  to  success.  It  will  take  time 
to  eradicate  them.  But,  while  progress  may  be  slow,  it  is  a  gratifica- 
tion to  know  that  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction. 

The  *•  short-hair"  order. — During  the  progress  of  the  change  in 
policy  an  incident  occurred  which  is  only  noticed  now  because  of  the 
importance  attached  to  it  at  the  time  by  the  public  and  because  it 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  what  great  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth. 
About  the  time  the  orders  were  issued  to  cut  off  rations  and  pay  the 
Indians  for  labor  instead,  the  Office,  realizing  that  the  Indians  could  not 
continue  to  observe  some  savage  customs  and  be  industrious,  too,  called 
agents'  attention  to  these  customs  in  a  letter  and  urged  that  they  be 
discouraged.  The  letter  became  public  and  the  effect  was  immense. 
For  a  while  it  was  the  bilk  of  the  town.  No  official  notice  of  it  was 
taken  at  the  time,  but  that  the  Office  was  not  altogether  indifferent  the 
following  letter  will  show: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
WaJihhujton^  February  19,  190^. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Some  references  of  yours  in  a  recent  conversation  affords 
me  an  opportunity,  of  which  I  avail  myself,  to  offer  some  expressions  upon  a  matter 
which  has  fwcupied  the  public  mind  for  some  little  time  past.  Although  compara- 
tively trivial  in  my  estimation  it  seems  the  entire  press  of  the  country  considered  it 
otherwise,  for  it  has  thought  it  important  enough  to  give  it  extendeil  notice  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  unfavorable  comment  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  wit  and 
much  good-natured  badinage  on  the  other;  the  latter,  according  to  my  observation,, 
largely  predominating.  Indeed,  the  principal  object  of  the  papei*8  seems  to  have 
l)een  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  fun  they  could.  And  it  must  be  admitted  they  have 
succeeded  verv  well.  With  all  of  this  I  find  not  the  least  fault.  But  now  that  the 
excitement  has  Hubside<i  and  we  have  had  our  laugh,  let  us  put  on  a  sober  face  and 
indulge  in  a  reflection  or  two  on  the  serious  side. 

The  innocent  cause  of  all  this  agitation  was  a  letter  written  by  this  office  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  to  agents  having  charge  of  Indian  tribes,  in  the  latter  part  of 
December  last  and  the  early  part  of  January. 

Here  it  is: 

Sir:  This  ofllce  desires  to  call  yonr  attention  to  a  few  customs  among  the  Indians  which  it  is 
believed  should  be  modified  or  discontinued. 

The  wearing  of  long  hair  by  the  male  population  of  your  agency  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  advance- 
ment they  are  making,  or  will  soon  be  expected  to  make,  in  civilization.  The  wearing  of  short  hair 
by  the  moles  will  be  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  will  certainly  hasten  their  progress  toward  civili- 
zation. The  returned  male  student  far  too  frequently  goes  back  to  the  reservation  and  falls  iutn  the 
old  custom  of  letlitig  his  hair  grow  long.  He  also  paints  profusely  and  adopts  all  the  old  habits  and 
customs  which  hLs  education  in  our  industrial  schools  hjus  tried  to  eradicate.  The  fault  does  not  lie 
so  much  with  the  s<;hools  as  with  the  conditions  found  on  the  reservations.  These  conditions  are 
very  often  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indian,  and  are  often  perpetuated  by  the 
agent's  not  caring  to  take  the  initiative  in  fastening  any  new  policy  on  his  administration  of  the- 
affairs  of  the  agency. 

On  many  of  the  reservations  the  Indians  of  both  sexes  paint,  claiming  that  it  keep«  the  skin  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  but  instead  this  paint  melts  when  the  Indian  perspires  and  runs  down 
into  the  eyes.  The  use  of  this  paint  leads  to  many  disea.ses  of  the  eyes  among  those  Indians  who 
paint.  Persona  who  have  given  con.siderable  thought  and  investigation  to  the  subject  are  .'•atislied 
that  this  custom  causes  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  blindness  among  the  Indians  of  the  I'nitcd  Slates 
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You  are  therefore  directed  to  induce  your  male  Indians  to  cut  their  hair,  and  both  sexes  to  stop 
painting.  With  some  of  the  Indians  this  will  be  an  easy  matter:  with  others  it  will  require  consider- 
able tact  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  yourself  and  your  employees  tt)  successfully  carr>-  out  thcfee 
instructions.  With  your  Indian  employees  and  those  Indians  who  draw  rations  and  supplies,  it  should 
be  an  easy  matter,  as  a  noncompliance  with  this  order  may  be  made  a  rea>on  for  discharge  or  for 
withholding  rations  and  supplies.  Many  may  be  induced  to  comply  with  the  onler  voluntarily, 
esi>ecially  the  returned  student.  The  returned  students  who  do  not  comply  voluntarily  should  be 
dealt  with  summarily.  Employment,  supplies,  etc.,  should  be  withheld  until  they  do  comply  and  if 
they  become  obstreperous  about  the  matter  a  short  confinement  in  the  guardhouse  at  hard  labor, 
with  shorn  locks,  should  furnish  a  cure.  Certainly  all  the  younger  men  should  wear  short  hair,  and 
it  is  believed  by  tact,  perseverance,  firmness,  and  withdrawal  of  supplies  the  agent  can  induce  all 
i,o  comply  with  this  order. 

The  wearing  of  citizens'  clothing,  instead  of  the  Indian  costume  and  blanket,  should  be  encouraged. 

Indian  dances  and  so-called  Indian  feasts  should  be  prohibited.  In  many  cases  these  dances  and 
feasts  are  simply  subterfuges  to  cover  degrading  acts  and  to  disgtiise  immoral  purposes.  You  are 
directed  to  use  your  best  efforts  in  the  suppression  of  these  evils. 

On  or  before  June  30, 1902,  you  will  report  to  this  office  the  progress  you  have  made  in  carryingr  out 
the  above  orders  and  instructions. 

To  my  surprise  this  letter  created  considerable  excitement,  outside  of  the  service 
at  least,  and  the  impression  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  Government  intended  to 
accomplish  its  desires  by  main  strength  and  awkwardness,  and  there  was  some  silly 
talk  about  ** revolt"  and  *' uprising."  To  counteract  any  mistaken  impression,  the 
following  was  written  on  January  21  to  those  to  whom  the  former  letter  was 
addressed : 

Sir:  From  criticisms  that  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  from  Information  that  has  reached 
this  office  from  other  quarters  it  appears  that  the  recent  circular  letter  issued,  directing  the  modifica- 
tion or  discontinuance  of  certain  savage  customs  prevailing  among  Indian  tribes,  has  been  misunder- 
stood.   This  letter  is  therefore  written  to  remove  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  circular  letter  referred  to  was  simply  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of  this  office  and  Indicated 
what  should  be  carried  out  by  those  having  charge  of  the  Indians,  using  tact,  judgment,  and  perse- 
verance. It  was  not  expected  or  intended  that  they  should  be  so  precipitate  as  to  give  the  Indians 
any  cause  for  revolt,  but  thot  they  should  begin  gradually  and  work  steadily  ond  tactfully  till  the 
end  in  view  should  be  accomplished.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  not  a  withdrawal 
or  revocation  of  the  circular  letter  referred  to,  but  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  it.s  meaning. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  '*  short-hair"  order  and  this  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  single  suggestion  of  force  as  applied  to  the 
untutored  Indian,  but,  on  the  contrary,  patience,  tact,  perseverance.  With  the  case 
of  employees  and  returned  students  the  case  is  different.  The  former  is  a  salaried 
servant  of  the  Government,  employed  because  he  is  an  Indian,  while  the  latter  has 
been  the  recipient  of  bounteous  favors.  In  both  cases  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  expect  a  proper  observance  of  rules  established  for  their  good.  The  letter,  it  will 
be  observed,  deals  with  several  objectionable  and  immoral  practices,  longhair,  paint- 
ing, dancing,  feasts,  etc.,  but  curiously  enough  the  press  has  noticed  only  that  part 
which  advocates  the  cutting  of  the  hair.  In  it  there  is  nothing  new,  nothing  but 
what  has  been  according  to  the  precept  and  practice  of  twenty  years  and  more.  In 
1882  Senator  Teller,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  i)erhaps  was,, and  is,  as  well 
equipped,  both  by  obs€r\'ation  and  experience,  as  any  other  person  to  speak  intelli- 
gently oqTthe  Indian  question,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  which  I  would  like  to  quote  as  extremely  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, but  refrain  on  account  of  its  length.  He  presented  in  vigorous  language 
what  he  regarded  as  hindrances  to  civilization;  he  named  the  continuance  of  the  old 
heathenish  dances  with  their  degrading  influences;  he  spoke  of  the  laxity  of  the 
marriage  relation;  he  included  the  medicine  men  and  their  practices  in  his  category 
of  obstacles;  he  urged  the  inculcation  of  the  value  of  property  as  an  agent  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  concluded  by  saying: 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  much  toward  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  while 
these  adverse  influences  are  allowed  to  exist. 

The  Government  having  attempted  to  support  the  Indians  until  such  lime  as  they  shall  become 
self-supporting,  the  interest  of  the  Government  as  well  as  that  of  the  Indians  demands  that  every 
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possible  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  them  to  become  self-supimrting  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 
I,  therefore,  suggest  whether  it  is  not  practicable  to  formulate  certain  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Indians  on  the  reservations  that  shall  restrict  and  ultimately  abolish  the  practice*)  I  have  mentioned. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  that  will  be  encountered  in  this  effort,  yet  I  believe  in  all  the 
tribes  there  will  be  found  many  Indians  who  will  aid  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  abolish  rites 
and  customs  so  injurious  to  the  Indians  and  so  contrary  to  the  civilization  that  they  earnestly  desire. 

Upon  this  the  office,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  organized  the  court  of 
Indian  offenses,  with  a  code  of  regulations  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  suppress  the 
practices  the  indulgence  in  which  was  fatal  to  Indian  progress.  The  judges  of  these 
courts  (always  Indians)  are  appropriated  for  by  Congress.  The  rules  governing 
their  courts  will  be  found  in  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department.  It  is  true 
long  hair  and  painting  may  not  be  specifically  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  as 
they  are  merely  concomitants  of  the  demoralizing  practices  proscribed.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  although  these  rules  are  stringent  to  a  degree  beyond  any- 
thing suggested  in  the  recent  letter  which  has  created  so  much  excitement,  and 
have  been  enforced  all  these  years,  yet  they  have  not  received,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
any  adverse  notice  from  the  press,  if  they  have  been  noticed  at  all. 

But,  whether  there  be  a  precedent  for  the  late  letter  or  not,  I  have  no  apology  to 
make,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  that  it  is  not 
only  in  the  line  of  sound  public  policy,  but  it  is  in  the  interests  of  decency  and 
justified  by  practices  which  are  still  too  prevalent — practices  which  are  too  often 
encouraged  by  white  spectators,  sometimes,  I  regret  to  say,  in  the  name  of  science, 
who  are  either  actuated  by  a  morbid  curiosity  or  impelled  by  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
longings  of  a  depraved  taste. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  issue  day  at  some  of  the  ration  agencies  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  levee.  Visitors  would  come  from  a  distance  to  see 
the  animals,  wild  by  nature  and  frenzied  by  their  surroundings,  turned  loose  to  be 
hunted  down  over  the  prairie  by  the  whooping  and  yelling  Indians  in  imitation  of 
the  savage  methods  of  buffalo  days.  This  has  been  done  away.  But  other  and 
worse  things  remain.  Dances  that  are  degrading  and  so-called  religious  rites  that 
are  immoral,  though  gradually  disappearing,  still  prevail.  It  is  these  and  similar 
practices,  and  the  customs  that  are  incident  to  them,  that  the  Indian  must  relinquish 
if  he  is  to  succeed,  and  it  is  against  the  encouragement  of  these  that  the  letter  was 
aimed. 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  error  lies  at  two  extremes  and  truth  in  the  middle,  and 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  is  found  in  the  Indian  question.  At  one 
extreme  there  is  a  cold  brutality  which  recognizes  the  dead  Indian  as  the  only  good 
Indian,  and  at  the  other  a  sickly  sentimentalisni  that  crowns  the  Indian  with  a  halo 
and  looks  up  to  him  as  a  persecuted  saint.  Between  the  two  will  be  found  the  true 
friends  of  the  Indian,  who,  looking  upon  him  as  he  really  is  and  recognizing  his 
inevitable  absorption  by  a  stronger  race,  are  endeavoring  in  a  practical  way  to  fit 
him  under  new  conditions  for  the  struggle  of  life.  With  these  I  desire  to  be 
numbered. 

A  year  ago  and  again  recently,  in  the  annual  reports  I  had  the  honor  to  make  to 
you,  I  took  occasion  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Indian's  progress  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  looking  to  their  removal  and  his 
becoming  an  independent  factor  in  our  civilization.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  central  idea  was  that  the  Indian  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  To  do  that  he  must  learn  to  labor.  He  must  put  aside  all 
savage  ways  that  are  inimical  to  that.  He  must  adapt  himself  to  the  ways  of  the 
civilization  around  him  and  cease  to  l)e  a  mere  curiosity  and  a  show.  It  was  ideas 
like  these  that  led  to  the  writing  of  the  letter  under  discussion  and  others  in  the  same 
direction.  There  was  no  idea  of  interfering  with  the  Indian's  personal  liberty  any 
more  than  civilized  society  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  its  citizens.  It  was 
not  that  long  hair,  paint,  blankets,  etc.,  are  objectionable  in  themselves — that  is 
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largely  a  question  of  taste — but  that  they  are  a  badge  of  servitude  to  savage  ways  and 
traditions  which  are  effectual  barriers  to  the  uplifting  of  the  race. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  any  legitimate  criti- 
cism of  any  action  taken  by  this  office.  In  fact  it  is  invited.  In  the  multitude  of 
councillors  there  is  wisdom,  and  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  if  the  Indian  question 
were  more  closely  studied  and  better  understood  any  honest  effort  to  elevate  the 
race  would  meet  with  better  entertainment  than  a  sneer. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

W,  A.  Jones,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  P2.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  incident  is  now  almost  forgotten,  and  may  be  closed  with  the 
statement  that  the  reports  of  agents  on  the  subject  are  now  all  in,  and 
the  concensus  of  their  opinion,  as  expressed  by  one  of  them,  is  that 
"the  order,  while  it  has  been  bitterly  denounced  in  the  press,  appealed 
to  me  as  a  step  forward  and  in  the  right  direction." 

FINANCE. 

Appropriations,  1903. — The  appropriations  made  by  the  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian 
Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian 
tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  and  for  other  purposes, 
aggregate  $8,946,028.10. 

In  addition  to  this,  appropriations  for  1903  were  made  by  several 
other  acts,  as  follows: 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations: 

Agreement  with  Kaws,  act  July  1 ,  1902 $135, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous: 

St.  Louis  Exposition,  sundry  civil  act  June 
28,  1902 $40,000.00* 

Choctaw  and    Chickasaw  agreement,   act 

Julv  1,1902 11,000.00 

51,000.00 

Total 186,000.00 

The  total  of  appropriations  so  far  made  for  1903  is  therefore 
$9,132,028.10. 

Appropriations,  1902. — The  aggregate  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1902,  as  given  in  the  last  annual  report,  was  $9,736,186.09,  which 
represented  the  total  appropriations  up  to  the  time  that  report  was 
made.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  however,  additional  appropri- 
ations were  made  for  1902  by  the  urgent  deficiency  act  of  February 
4  and  the  general  deficienc\^  act  of  July  1,  1902,  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $22, 000. 00 

Support  of  schools 7,004.00 

Miscellaneous 50, 000. 00 

Total 79,004.00 
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This,  added  to  the  aggregate  appropriations  by  the  regular  Indian 
bill,  makes  the  total  appropriations  for  1902  §9,815,190.09. 

Eecapitulation. — The  following  table  shows  the  total  for  the  different 
objects  of  appropriations  for  the  two  years: 

Table  1. — Appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  thejiscal  years  1902  and  1903. 


Current  and  contingent  expenses 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 

MiiK^ellaneouH  supports,  gratuities 

Incidental  expenses 

isupport  of  schools 

Miscellaneous 

Payment  of  lands 

Capitalization  of  annuities 


1902, 


1903. 


Total. 


8760,240.00 

2,229,846.09 

628,000.00 

93.400.00 

8,251,254.00 

773,050.00 

1,925,000.00 

154,400.00 


9,815,190.09 


$707,640.00 

2,249,377.69 

745,000.00 

93,400.00 

3,531,220.00 

806,022.41 


999,868.00 


9,182,028.10 


The  excess  of  1902  over  1903  is  $683,161.99,  accounted  for  as  follows: 

1902  over  1903: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $52, 600. 00 

Payment  for  lands 1,925,000.00 


1903  over  1902: 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations $19, 531. 60 

Miscellaneous  supports 117, 000. 00 

Support  of  schools 279, 966. 00 

Miscellaneous 32,972.41 

Capitalization  of  annuities 844, 968. 00 


1,977,600.00 


1,294,438.01 


683, 161 .  99 

Expenditnres. — ^The  total  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  were  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $647, 039.  71 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 1, 841, 935, 80 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 539, 920. 42 

Trust  funds 2,126,154.01 

Incidental  expenses 76, 842. 87 

Support  of  schools 2, 837,  785. 14 

Miscellaneous 1,979,906.91 

Total 10,049,584.86 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  BONDED  SCHOOL  SUPERINTP^NDENTS 

FOR  AGENTS. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Indian  civilization,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  practice  of  appointing  Indian  agents  for  political 
semces.  As  a  rule,  such  appointments  are  made  from  persons  living 
near  the  agency.  Their  activity  in  political  life,  which  secures  their 
appointment,  undoubtedly'  gives  them  enemies  to  punish  and  friends 
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to  reward.  The  evil  eflfects  of  such  a  course  have  been  manifested  in 
numberless  instances,  which  have,  officially  and  unofficially,  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  An  agent  appointed  under  such  conditions 
does  not  have  an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  but,  as  a 
rule,  looks  out  more  especialh^  for  the  interests  of  his  own  friends. 
In  view  of  the  act  of  Congress  relative  to  the  sale  of  heirship  lands, 
greater  opportunities  than  ever  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
Indian  agent  to  increase  his  ^^alary  by  unlawful  means.  Open-market 
purchases  are  unavoidable  in  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs.  An  agent 
who  is  from  the  locality  has  friends  and  enemies  from  whom  to  pur- 
chase the  goods,  and  it  is  all  too  easy  for  him  to  favor  one  and  damage 
the  other,  all  of  which  is  against  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians. 

In  case  of  a  bonded  superintendent,  there  is  no  political  pull,  or 
otherwise,  to  hold  him  in  his  position,  and  the  knowledge  that  such  is 
the  case  is  a  powerful  factor  in  inducing  him  to  stand  up  for  the  right 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge.  Political 
bickerings,  contentions  with  ti^aders,  etc.,  encroachments  upon  Indians' 
rights  are  generally  handled  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner,  without  fear  of 
offending  or  favoring  any  factional  political  interests.  He  knows  that 
his  duties  are  comprised  in  doing  all  that  is  possible  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians  and  their  protection  against  the  encroachments  of 
white  settlers  surrounding  them. 

The  pressure  from  white  men  who  want  Indian  lands  is  something 
enormous,  and  no  Indian  agent  who  is  from  that  localit}',  who  can  only 
expect  to  serve  a  short  term  of,  probabh%  four  years,  can  withstand 
such  pressure.  At  the  expimtion  of  his  term  he  returns  to  those  peo- 
ple where  he  must  depend  upon  their  favors  for  his  future  livelihood. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  will  stand  against  the 
wishes  of  unscrupulous  and  probably  so-called  '•honest"  men,  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians  to  such  a  degree  as  would  a  man  who  came 
from  a  different  section,  who  is  in  the  classified  service,  whose  welfare 
does  not  depend  upon  surrounding  white  people,  but  upon  his  success 
in  handling  the  Indian  problems  presented  to  him,  and  to  whom,  if  he 
does  his  duty  well  and  faithfully,  there  always  remains  the  hope  of 
promotion  to  a  better  place  in  the  service  elsewhere.  Such  conditions 
undoubtedly  tend  to  obtaining  a  better  class  of  people  to  place  in 
charge  of  Indian  agencies  than  does  the  present  system. 

The  administration  of  an  Indian  agency  should  be  a  purely  business 
proposition.  There  should  be  no  politics  in  it.  The  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  and  their  civilization  should  be  the  sole  object  to 
be  attained.  No  man  with  interests  antiigonistic  to  these  can  possibly 
advance  the  Indian  problem  toward  its  solution. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  above  conclusions,  there  are  the 
innumerable  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  agency  force  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  Indian  agents  who  have  been 
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relieved  from  the  service  for  peculation,  and  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
bonded  superintendent  has  been  removed  from  the  service  upon  the 
ground  of  financial  delinquency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of 
bonded  superintendents  who  have  been  relieved  from  the  service  for 
(»use  is  a  minimum  when  compared  with  agents.  It  is  not  contended, 
of  course,  that  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  bonded  superintendent  makes 
him  a  better  man  than  an  agent  selected  for  political  reasons,  but  the 
conditions  surrounding  each  man  in  connection  with  the  manner  of  his 
appointment  conclusively  demonstmte  that  the  removal  of  political 
influences  has  a  tendency  to  secure  a  better  class  of  men  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  Indian  matters  at  the  various  agencies  and  reservations. 
A  large  number  of  reservations  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  bonded 
superintendents  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  the  affairs  at  these  places  have  been  administered  as 
well,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  better  than  they  were  when 
under  the  control  of  political  favorites.  As  a  rule,  bonded  superin- 
tendents are  men  of  education.  Thev  are  required  to  pass  difficult 
examinations;  they  have  had  experience  in  the  service,  and  hope  to 
make  it  their  life  work;  while  many  Indian  agents,  who  are  willing  to 
accept  these  positions,  are  men  w^ho  have  failed  in  business,  are  ward 
politicians,  and  have  no  hope  of  remaining  longer  than  a  period  bounded 
by  the  fortunes  of  the  political  part\'  to  which  the}^  belong. 

There  are  many  able,  conscientious,  and  efficient  agents,  whose  per- 
formance of  their  duties  is  above  reproach;  but  the  undeniable  fact 
remains,  that  the  first  and  most  important  consideration  is  to  keep  the 
Indian  question  out  of  politics,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  appoint 
a  man  as  agent,  he  should  be  of  good  business  capacit}' ,  and  chosen 
for  his  well-known  honesty  and  integrity.  It  is  not  claimed,  however^ 
that  all  bonded  superintendents  are  a>)Solutely  free  from  similar 
influences  which  surround  agents,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  per- 
centatjfe  of  failures  is  less  than  under  the  older  svstem.  As  an  evidence 
of  this,  there  are,  out  of  the  57  bonded  superintendents  in  the  service 
at  present,  37  who  have  been  continuously  in  it  for  periods  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty-four  years.  The  great  majority  of  these  men  began 
their  service  in  subordinate  positions,  such  as  teachers,  clerks,  farm- 
ers, industrial  teachers,  etc. ,  and  were  gradually  promoted  to  fields  of 
increasing  responsibility  and  trust  after  a  careful  trial.  Such  a  system 
promotes  emulation,  and  makes  a  man  feel  that  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts  he  can,  bv  the  faithful  performance  of  everv  dutv,  merit  and 
secure  success. 

The  policy  of  placing  agencies  and  portions  of  agencies  under  the 
charge  of  bonded  superintendents  of  training  schools,  which  was 
inaugurated  several  years  ago,  has  been  pursued  during  the  j^earatall 
places  where  practica])le.  There  are  a  number  of  agencies  where  from 
various  causes  it  will  be  unwise  for  some  j^ears  to  effect  this  change. 
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but  the  number  must  graduall}'  decrease  until  finally  all  matters  relating" 
to  adult  Indians  will  be  absorbed  in  the  more  important  one  of  educa- 
tion. Permanency  of  appointment,  fixedness  of  policy,  selection  based 
on  merit,  will  unquestionably  secure  a  higher  type  of  ofiiciak  than  can 
be  obtained  in  any  other  manner. 

At  present  there  are  22  agencies  under  the  control  of  bonded  super- 
intendents, as  follows:  Cherokee,  N.  C;  Colorado  River,  Ariz.; 
Grande  Ronde,  Oreg. ;  Hoopa  Valley,  Cal. ;  Jicarilla,  N.  Mex. ;  Lemhi, 
Idaho;  Mescalero,  N.  Mex.;  Neah  Bay,  Wash.;  Nevada,  Nev.;  Nez 
Perces  (Fort  Lapwai),  Idaho;  Pawnee,  Okla.;  Puyallup,  Wash. ;  Qua- 
paw  (Seneca),  Ind.  T.;  Round  Valle}^  Cal.;  Santee,  Nebr.;  Siletz, 
Oreg.;  Tulalip,  Wash.;  Umatilla,  Oreg.;  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.; 
Western  Shoshone,  Nev.;  Yakima,  Wash.;  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

The  foregoing  represent  complete  reservations,  but  when  the  adult 
Indians  have  taken  allotments  and  become  practically  citizens,  or  when 
groups  of  Indians  on  a  reservation  are  so  located  as  to  be  contiguous  to 
a  training  school,  certain  portions  of  tribes  or  reservations  have  been 
segregated  from  the  agencies,  and  the  duties  pertaining  to  such  por- 
tions have  been  devolved  on  the  bonded  superintendent  of  the  school. 
On  account  of  his  position,  it  has  been  found  that,  without  materially 
affecting  his  school  duties,  he  has  been  better  able  to  control  the  civili- 
zation and  educational  interests  of  all,  both  adult  and  child.  Indians 
in  the  transitional  period  require  supervision  more  of  an  adviser  and 
friend  than  of  a  ruler,  and  in  this  role  the  superintendent  can  more 
effectively  counsel  in  business,  in  agriculture,  in  trade,  in  domestic 
relations,  and  the  general  duties  of  life.  A  smaller  mimber  in  his 
charge  is  the  result  of  these  changes,  thus  bringing  the  Government 
representative  into  closer  contact  with  his  charges  for  individual 
treatment. 

It  is  believed  that  agents  generallv  have  an  intercvSt  in  the  welfare 
and  material  prosperit}^  of  their  schools,  but  they  can  not  be  as  weU 
acquainted  as  a  superintendent  with  the  ambitions,  hopes,  and  desires 
of  the  child  for  better  things  than  the  indolent  life  of  the  camp. 
Their  school  life  has  instilled  other  ideas  and  other  aspirations,  but 
the  agent,  dealing  largel}'  with  the  old  Indians,  whose  ideas  of  civili- 
zation and  right  living  are  primitive,  can  not  understand,  and  they 
are  treated  accordingly.  When  a  pupil  returns  from  school  to  the 
reservation  and  finds  itself  treated  as  a  camp  Indian,  without  any  par- 
ticular encouragement  given  to  the  fond  hopes  which  have  been  cher- 
ished and  cultivated,  not  even  given  credit  for  what  is  really  known, 
an  unconscious  spirit  of  rebellion  rises  in  its  heart;  but  a  superin- 
tendent who  has  probabl}'  for  j^ears  come  in  dail}'  contact  with  the 
child  during  a  part  of  its  school  life,  and  has  been  personally  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  minds  of  his  youthful  charges  gradually  unfold, 
with  new  desires  created  and  brighter  anticipations  formed,  can  better 
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understand  the  natural  longing  of  the  hoy  or  girl  for  a  different  con- 
dition of  life  than  that  which  he  sees  presented  on  the  average  Indian 
reserv'ation,  and  he  will  naturally  have  greater  interest  in  its  future 
welfare  and  more  synapath}^  for  its  failings  and  backslidings  than  an 
ag"eiit  who  has  only  come  in  contact  with  it  on  the  reservation  among 
its  kindred  or  at  the  agency  on  ration  day. 

Tlie  following  schools  are  thus  placed  in  charge  of  bonded  super- 
intendents: Cantonment,  Okla. ;  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.;  Hope,  S. 
Oak.;  Oneida,  Wis.;  Rice  Station,  Ariz.;  Seger,  Okla.;  Shawnee, 
Okla. ;  Truxton  Canyon,  Ariz. ;  Western  Navajo,  Ariz.  Of  which  num- 
ber the  following  were  segregated  during  the  year:  Hope,  Shawnee, 
Seger,  and  Cantonment. 

During  the  3^ear  the  following  agencies  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  training  school  located  thereon:  Colorado  River, 
Ariz.;  Lemhi,  Idaho;  Neah  Bay,  Wash.;  Nez  Perces  (Fort  Lapwai), 
Idaho;  Santee,  Nebr.;  Siletz,  Oreg. ;  Tulalip,  AVash.;  Yakima,  Wash.; 
Umatilla,  Oreg.;  Yankton,  S.  Dak.;  Jicarilla,  N.  Mex. 

EDUCATION. 

The  principal  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  is  the  education 
of  his  children.  To  be  most  effective  that  education  should  be  of  a 
practical  kind  which  will  prepare  them  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  and  to  be  able  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  Govern- 
ment attempts  to  carry  out  this  idea  by  a  system  of  graded  schools 
adapted  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  Indians. 

Indian  schools  are  divided  into  (1)  nonreservation  boarding  schools, 
(2)  reservation  boarding  schools,  (8)  day  schools. 

The  first  class,  not  being  on  the  reserv^ations,  are  usually  located 
near  the  centers  of  civilization,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  large  institutions. 
Reservation  boarding  schools  are  the  home  schools  of  the  Indians,  in 
which  their  children  are  collected  from  the  reservations.  Dav  schools 
are  near  the  camps  of  the  Indians  and  within  eas}'  reach  of  their 
homes.  In  a  number  of  instances,  where  there  are  sufficient  numbers 
of  Indians  living  off  the  reservations  without  proper  school  facilities, 
a  teacher  has  been  furnished  for  the  school,  usually  occupying  a  rented 
or  donated  building. 

Various  churches  also  have  denominational  schools  in  the  Indian 
country  whose  works  of  education  are  valuable  aids. 

Contracts  are  also  made  at  certain  points  with  public  schools  for  the 
coeducation  of  Indians  and  whites. 

COST    OF  INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 

The  expenditure  for  Indian  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  iy02,  was  ^2,837,785,  out  of  general  and  specific  approj)riations 
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made  therefor  by  Congress,  to  which  must  be  added  about  $600,000 
taken  from  treaty  funds  for  the.  support  of  schools  established  under 
such  treaties.  This  gives  the  total  cost  for  this  branch  of  the  service 
for  the  3^ear  as  $3,437,785,  an  amount  apparently  very  large  until  the 
results  of  its  expenditure  are  considered.  Out  of  these  moneys  there  ' 
were  maintained  249  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  24,434  pupils,  and 
in  addition  a  number  of  pupils  at  Hampton  and  public  schools,  mak- 
ing in  all  24,757.  Taking  the  above  figures,  the  average  cost  of  Indian 
education  per  capita  was  $138.75. 

In  order  that  a  comparison  ma}"  be  made  between  the  cost  of  Indian 
schools  and  other  schools,  data  have  been  secured  concerning  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  reform  schools  and  industrial  institutions  in 
the  country.  These  were  selected  as  subjects  of  comparison  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the)'  more  nearlj-  correspond  in  principal  details  with 
Indian  schools  than  do  the  average  public  and  private  schools  for  white 
children.  These  data  were  collated  from  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  refer  to  the  fiscal  j'ear  1899-1900,  the  latest  which  it  has 
on  the  subject.  An  inspection  of  the  original  returns  made  by  these 
schools  and  institutions  indicates  that  the  data  are  not  full  and  complete, 
and  evidently  do  not  wholly  cover  the  expenditures  on  their  behalf. 
This  is  verified  by  returns  from  a  few  of  them,  which  are  full  and  com- 
plete, and  show  the  per  capita  cost  largely  in  excess  of  the. average 
obtained  from  all  such  schools.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  data  are  for  a  fiscal  year  when  the  cost  of  living  w^as  less  than 
for  the  time  included  in  the  Indian  estimates.  Even  imperfect  as  the 
result  of  such  data  necessaril}'  appears  to  be,  the  comparison  is  not 
unf avoidable  to  the  schools  managed  by  the  Indian  Department.  Reform 
schools  and  industrial  institutions  are  usuallj'  located  in  thickly  settled 
communities,  while  the  conditions  surrounding  them,  the  chamcter  of 
the  inmates,  the  produce  raised,  number  of  employees,  all  tend  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living;  on  the  other  hand,  Indian  schools  are  located, 
as  a  rule,  in  remote  places  in  the  West,  far  from  regular  lines  of  trans- 
portation, where  the  cost  of  living  is  excessive,  and  on  account  of  the 
general  conditions  of  the  average  reservation,  the  production  of  garden 
vegetables,  etc.,  is  expensive  or  scanty.  There  is  also  a  manifest  neces- 
sity for  more  employees,  as  the  children  are  usually  small,  speaking 
a  strange  language,  and  must  be  taught  the  minute  details  of  home 
life,  which  is  a  part  of  the  home  training  of  the  white  child. 

The  following  data  give  the  cost,  etc.,  at  reform  schools  and  indus- 
trial institutions  referred  to: 
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Table  No.  2. — Statistics  showing  ;>ujdi7«,  huUrucfors^  cost,  etc.,  of  reform  schools  and 
indiiMrial  histittUions  for  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900,  collated  from  returns  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education: 

Number  of  schools  reported 80 

Number  of  inetructors 538 

Number  of  pupils 23, 901 

Value  of  buildings  and  grounds $17, 504, 444 

Per  capita  cost S732 

Expenditures  for  buildings  and  repairs $576, 344 

Per  capita  cost $24 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,  being  cost  of  running  schools  .  $3, 254, 690 

Per  capita  cost $136 

Total  expenditures  for  buildings,  repairs,  salaries,  subsist- 
ence, etc $3,831,034 

Per  capita  cost $160 

For  the  purpose  of  com-parison,  the  following  table  grives  similar 
data  relative  to  Indian  schools  for  1901-2: 

Table  No.  3. — Cost  per  capita,  number  of  pupils,  employees,  etc.,  at  Indian  schools  for  the 

Jisccd  year  ended  June  30, 1902. 

Number  of  schools 249 

Number  of  employees 2, 289 

Number  of  pupils 24,  757 

Value  of  buildings  (grounds  excluded) ,  about $5, 000, 000 

Per  capita  cost $201 

Expenditures  for  buildings  and  repairs,  about $600, 000 

Per  capita  cost $24 

Total  expenditures  for  buildings,  repairs,  salaries,  subsist- 
ence, etc $3, 437, 785 

Per  capita  cost $138 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  from  the  above  tables,  that  the  cost  per  capita  at 
refonn  schools,  etc.,  was  Si 00  per  annum,  while  at  the  Indian  schools 
it  was  S138  for  the  same  time.  If  the  per  capita  at  Indian  schools  is 
based  upon  average  attendance  instead  of  enrollment,  which  basis  is 
under  all  conditions  unfair  and  inaccurate,  the  cost  at  Indian  schools 
will  be  SlOo,  only  §5  per  capita  more  than  at  white  institutions,  where 
conditions  are  so  totally  different.  These  figures  clearly  dispose  of 
the  argument  that  Indian  schools  are  expensive  luxuries  to  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  Indian  pupils  educated  therein. 
While  it  is  true  that  manv  who  are  thus  favored  bv  the  Government 
do  not  appreciate  the  advantages,  yet  the  same  argument  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  white  institutions  referred  to  and  even  to  our  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Education  per  se  does  not  make  a 
successful  man  or  woman,  or  else  there  would  not  be  the  great  host  of 
failures  in  the  world,  but  all  things  being  equal  it  enhances  the  value 
of  natural  talents  and  develops  latent  capabilities,  which  would  remain 
dormant  were  it  not  for  the  S3'stematic  training  received. 
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The  unrivaled  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  has  its 
opponents,  who  hold  the  theory  that  the  education  of  the  children  of 
its  citizens  is  not  a  state  but  private  function.  To  the  credit  of  a 
great  nation,  such  persons  are  in  a  small  minority.  Indian  education 
has  its  opponents  from  the  same  class  and  for  the  same  reasons,  but 
going  further,  that  no  child  values  his  education  which  has  not  cost 
him  something.  This  may  be  true  in  some  instances,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  free  schools  of  this  country  appreciate  none  the  less  the  advan- 
tages given  them  by  the  State  because  they  cost  them  nothing.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  all  of  its  children  a  good  common-school 
education;  it  is  equall}"  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  give, 
for  the  same  reasons,  every  Indian  child  the  same  opportunities,  and 
even  more,  by  reason  of  his  history,  his  present  condition,  and  its  own 
protection,  a  chance  to  learn  a  useful  trade,  so  that  he  may  in  time 
become  a  self-respecting,  self-supporting  citizen. 

The  amount  spent  by  the  Government  in  Indian  wars  can,  of  course, 
only  be  estimated.  These  wars  in  many  instances  were  bloody  and 
serious.  Omitting  those,  with  Great  Britain  1812-1815,  with  Mexico 
1846-1848,  and  the  civil  war  1861-1865,  two-thirds  of  the  total  expense 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  may  be  charged  to  the  Indians 
directlj'  or  indirectly.  Even  during  these  wars  there  were,  at  the 
same  time,  many  conflicts  with  the  Indians  not  considered  in  the 
above  estimates.  The  United  States  census,  1890,  estimated  the  total 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Aniiy  from  March  4,  1789,  to  June  30, 
1890,  as  $4,725,521,495.  Deducting  cost  of  wars  above  enumerated, 
$3,514,911,008,  the  remainder  is  $1,210,610,487,  two-thirds  of  which 
it  is  estimated  were  expended  for  Indian  wars  and  services  incident 
thereto,  namely-,  $807,073,658  (cost  of  fortifications,  posts,  and  stations 
being  deducted).  To  this  should  be  added  $28,201,632  paid  during  that 
time  for  pensions,  and  also  about  $10,000,000  which  the  United  States 
Government  reimbursed  the  several  States  for  the  cost  of  their  indi- 
vidual wars  with  the  Indians,  making  a  great  total  of  $845,275,290 
spent  b}'  the  Government  from  its  foundation  to  1890  in  subduing, 
fighting,  and  controlling  the  Indians  of  the  country.  No  account, 
however,  can  be  made  of  the  thousands  of  homes  desolated  ])v  tire  and 
the  scalping  knife,  the  destitution  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  the 
retardation  of  the  western  course  of  empire.  Eight  hundred  and 
forty -five  millions  of  dollars  expended  to  carry  the  sword  and  Imyonet 
among  these  people,  as  against  $240,000,000  for  the  education  and  care 
of  their  children,  to  prepare  them  for  citizenship  and  respectable  man- 
hood and  womanhood!  There  should  be  no  cause  for  regret  for  the 
few  millions  given  for  a  laudable  purpose,  when  contrasted  with  the 
many  millions  for  war  and  conquest. 
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COIPARISON   OF    RESERVATION  AND  NON RESERVATION    SYSTEMS    OF 

EDUCATION. 

The  work  of  Indian  education  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
been  conducted  bv  means  of  schools  located  on  and  oflF  the  various 
Indian  reservations.  Each  sj^stem  has  earnest  advocates  and  equally 
earnest  opponents.  A  ''  battle  royal"  has  frequently  been  fought  over 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  two  classes  of  schools,  and,  as  too 
frequently  happens,  the  contestants  can  not  see'  the  good  qualities  of 
the  other. 

A  discussion  of  this  question  involves  a  resume  of  the  efforts  made 
in  the  past  for  the  education  of  Indians.  As  early  as  1819  the  Gov- 
ernment began  this  work  among  the  Indians  by  the  appropriation  of 
^10,<X)0,  and  invited  associations  and  individuals  already  engaged  in 
educating  the  Indians  to  cooperate  with  the  War  Department  in  whose 
hands  the  matter  was  placed.  This  statement  presupposes  the  fact  that 
such  associations,  presumabl}'  missionary,  were  already  in  the  field. 
There  were  also  treat}"  agreements  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  rela- 
tive to  the  education  of  their  children  from  the  first  one  of  December 
2,  1794,  almost  down  to  the  present,  while  the  Continental  Congress 
made  a  spasmodic  effort  in  this  direction  in  1775. 

The  work  of  Indian  education  was  pi'actically  in  the  hands  of  various 
religious  denominations  until  July  15,  1870,  when  Congress  appro- 
priated $100,000  for  Indian  schools.  From  this  time  to  the  present 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  schools,  enrollment  of  pupils,  and 
increase  of  facilities. 

Of  the  ninety  reservation  boarding  schools  conducted  to-day,  only 
five  were  established  prior  to  1870,  as  follows:  Yakima,  Wash.,  18^)0; 
Pawnee,  Okla.,  1805;  Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  1867;  Sac  and  Fox,  Okla., 
1868:  Kaw,  Okla.,  1869.  During  the  decade  1870-18SO  twenty-seven 
schools  were  established,  which  are  in  existence  to-dav,  the  remainder 
having  been  established  subsequent  to  1880. 

Prior  to  187H,  when  a  contract  was  made  with  Hampton  Institute, 
Virginia,  for  the  education  of  certain  Indian  pupils,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  were  directed  to  the  education  of  Indians  on  their  res- 
ervations. The  following  year,  1879,  the  old  arm}'  ])armcks  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  were  turned  over  for  Indian  school  purposes  and  the  first 
nonreservation  school  esta])lished.  In  1880  another  nonreservation 
school  was  established  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  and  subsequently  merged 
into  the  Chemawa  School,  near  Salem,  since  which  time  23  more  schools 
of  this  class  have  been  established,  making  25  in  all.  In  discussing 
the  establishment  of  the  8  first-named  schools  the  then  Connnissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  annual  report  for  1880,  said: 

The  number  who  can  be  educated  in  Eastern  schools  i»  and  always  must  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Indian  vouth  who  are  entitleil  to  receive  an  education  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  the  necessity  for  agency  schools  is  not  done  away  with,  but 
increases  yearly. 
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The  central  thought  of  the  nonreservation  school  idea'  was  thus 
expressed  by  the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  report 
for  the  3" ear  1881: 

/"^But  eo  long  a8  the  American  people  demand  that  Indians  shall  become  white  men 
within  one  generation,  the  Indian  child  must  have  other  opportmiities  and  come 
under  other  influences  than  reservations  can  offer.  He  must  be  compelled  to  adopt 
the  English  language,  must  be  so  placed  that  attendance  at  school  shall  be  regular  and 
that  vacations  shall  not  be  periods  of  retrogression,  and  must  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  a  civilized  instead  of  a  barbarous  or  semibarbarous  conmiunitv.  Therefore,  vouth 
chosen  for  their  intelligence,  force  of  character,  and  soundness  of  constitution  are  sent 
to  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove  to  acquire  the  discipline  and  training  which, 
on  their  return,  shall  sen^e  as  a  leverage  for  the  uplifting  of  their  people. 

These  two  excerpts  indicate  the  reason  for  the  establishme'ht  of  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools.  The  idea  seemed  to  grow,  and  as  the 
western  section  of  the  country  began  to  till  up,  and  the  people  saw  the 
work  of  Indian  education  progressing,  other  schools  sprang  up  in  cities 
and  towns  not  distant  from  the  reservations,  to  which  the  tmnspoita- 
tion  of  pupils  would  not  be  so  expensive  as  farther  east.  Such  sj's- 
tem  was  of  gradual  growth,  until  in  mj'  judgment  the  limit  in  numbers 
has  been  reached,  if,  in  fact,  it  has  not  been  too  much  exceeded.  Dur- 
ing my  administration  the  num])er  of  nonreservation  schools  has  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  onlj-  three,  which  were  provided  for  before 
1  entered  upon  duty.  Without  going  into  details,  in  the  annual  report 
for  1899,  and  after  a  survev  of  the  first  two  veai's  of  mv  administration, 
I  said : 

The  present  number  of  nonreservation  schools  is  suflicient  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  service,  but  they  should  l^e  enlarged  in  some  cases  and  better  equipped 
in  others.  '  

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  earl}^  opinion  was  formed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  not  materially  changed  since  that  time.  Indian  chil- 
dren, who  are  strong  and  healthy,  when  taken  to  distant  nonreservation 
schools  are  thrown  into  contact  with  the  best  types  of  our  civilization; 
they  see  something  of  the  power  of  their  Government  and  the  superi- 
ority of  the  customs  of  the  white  people.  In  these  .  schools  they  are 
intimately  associated  with  Indians  of  other  tribes  and  from  widely 
separated  portions  of  the  countrv.  Thev  are  insensiblv  drawn  out  of 
the  shell  of  conservatism  which  encompasses  ever}'  tribe,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  broaden  the  mind  and  develop  latent  instincts  for  the 
betterment  of  self  and  people.  A  knowledge  of  English  as  the  common 
vehicle  of  social  and  business  conmiunication  is  more  readily  acquired 
and  retained;  in  fact,  man}^  forget  their  native  vernacular./  If  it  were 
possible  to  break  up  Indian  reservations,  and  scatter  their  people  among 
white  communities,  the  nonreservation  schools  would  adequately  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  a  difficult  situation;  but  such  action  can  not  be 
taken  at  present,  nor  does  it  appear  feasible  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Therefore  in  the  meanwhile  the  present  system  with  certain  necessary 
modifications  should  be  maintiiined. 
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With  conditions  as  they  are,  and  which  probably  will  remain  for 
man}'  years,  the  strength  and  foundation  of  Indian  education  must  be 
the  reservation  boarding  schools.  They  are  located  at  the  home  of 
the  parent,  where  he  can  from  time  to  time  see  his  child;  while  the 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  evolutionary  process  it  is  under- 
going, does  not  get  out  of  touch  with  its  home  and  people.  For  a 
generation  or  more  the  adult  Indians  are  fixed  to  their  present  homes, 
and  therefore  the  school  is  a  nucleus  for  the  best  elements,  while  its 
employees  are  brought  in  contact  with  and  still  hold  an  influence  over 
the  boy  and  girl  who  have  left  its  walls.  The  Government  officials 
become  more  and  more  friends  and  advisers  to  their  grown-up  pupils. 
Thus  the  influence  of  the  school  expands  in  widening  circles.  The 
child  thus  educated  does  not  get  out  of  touch  with  its  future  environ- 
ment, and  while  its  talents  may  not  have  been  as  completely  unfolded 
as  at  a  nonreservation  school,  it  is  probably  better  fitted  for  associa- 
tion with  those  with  whom  it  must  make  its  home. 
^^¥rom  the  extracts  heretofore  made,  it  will  be  readily  observed  that 
the  nonresen^ation  school  has  largely  outgrown  the  original  ideas 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  It  was  not  contempleted,  except  in  itire 
cases,  that  pupils  should  be  carried  to  these  distant  schools  until  the}' 
had  been  prepared  in  the  reservation  schools.  In  1886,  only  a  few 
j^ears  after  the  first  schools  of  this  class  were  established,  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  a  circular  letter,  outlined  the 
proper  policy,  as  follows: 

After  pupils  have  completed  the  course  at  the  reservation  schools  a  limited 
number  of  those  who  have  the  best  record  in  scholarship  and  deportment  may,  as  a 
reward  for  proficiency  and  good  conduct,  be  sent  to  these  schools  after  the  necessary 
permission  has  been  obtained. 

You  will,  however,  assist  the  representatives  of  training  schools  having  authority 
from  this  office  to  secure  children  who  are  not  provided  with  educational  facilities, 
giving  preference  to  orphans  and  neglected  children,  l)eing  careful  that  only  those 
who  are  physically  strong  and  healthy  are  selected. 

Under  his  successors,  however,  for  various  reasons,  nonreservation 
schools  multiplied  until  the  grave  question  presented  itself  of  filling 
them  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  Occasionally  young  children 
were  taken  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  to  far-distant  schools, 
kept  until  they  were  21,  and  then  returned  to  their  homes  with 
all  knowledge  of  their  language  obliterated  and  not  even  knowing  the 
names  of  their  parents.  They  I'eturned  to  the  homes  of  their  fathei-s, 
mothers,  and  kindred  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  At  times'  the 
scramble  for  pupils  among  nonreservation  schools  has  become  so  undig- 
nified as  to  call  for  drastic  measures  from  this  oflSce. 

This  effort  to  fill  their  schools  has  caused  superintendents  to  accept 
pupils  of  doubtful  Indian  lineage.  It  has  brought  into  them  many  of 
the  so-called  "white  Indians."  Statistics  collected  earlv  in  the  vear 
show  that  while  out  of  16,890  pupils  enrolled  in  the  reservation  schools 
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during  the  past  year  only  7i  per  cent  had  one-eighth  or  less  Indian 
blood,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  nonreservation  schools,  from  the 
3,034  children  of  Indians  not  living  on  reservations,  33i  per  cent 
with  one-eighth  and  less  Indian  blood.  As  soon  as  these  facts  were 
developed  stringent  orders  were  issued  to  exclude  from  the  schools 
all  pupils  who  are  improperh^  enrolled.  Under  the  law,  however,  a 
person  with  any  Indian  blood  in  his  veins  is  construed  to  be  an  Indian. 
Therefore  it  was  ruled,  for  the  pui'poses  of  education,  that  a  child 
with  one-eighth  or  less  Indian  blood  whose  parents  have  broken  away 
from  tribal  institutions  and  are  living  in  a  white  communit}-,  with 
schools,  churches,  and  other  civilized  advantages,  should  not  be  enrolled 
in  a  Government  school,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  of  one- 
sixteenth  Indian  blood  whose  parents  are  living  Indian  fashion  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  with  none  of  the  advantages  of  civilization,  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  Indian  and  can  be  admitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment schools,  from  which,  if  it  were  debarred,  no  other  means  of 
education  could  be  secured. 

A  nonreservation  school  should  not  have  a  capacity  of  less  than 
300  pupils  nor  more  than  600,  while  to  perform  efficient  work  a  res- 
ervation school  should  never  exceed  in  capacity  200  pupils,  preferably 
about  125  to  150.  In  the  first  instance  the  larger  capacity  gives 
opportunity  at  the  nonreservation  school  for  more  extended  instruc- 
tion in  farming,  the  mechanical  trades,  and  domestic  pursuits.  The 
latter  school,  being  of  small  numbers,  enables  the  superintendent  and 
employees  to  give  more  direct  treatment  to  each  child,  to  study  more 
efficiently  individual  characteristics,  and  thus  develop  with  greater  accu- 
racy peculiar  and  latent  talents.  >^his  work,  therefore,  being  a  partic- 
ular function  of  a  reservation  school,  renders  necessarj^  the  rule  that 
the  former  class  of  schools  should  be  recruited  from  the  latter,  thus 
giving  a  foundation  of  momlity,  cleanliness,  and  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  upon  which  the  nonreservation  school  may  build  the 
finished  chanicter. 

There  may  ])c  one  or  two  places  where  exception  should  be  made 
to  the  generalizations  heretofore  set  out.  The  policy  of  the  Indian 
Department  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  giving  the  Indian  such  an 
industrial  training  as  will  properly  fit  him  for  the  environment  in 
which,  either  by  accident  or  necessity,  he  is  compelled  to  remain.  In 
carrying  out  this  policy  agricultural  and  industrial  schools  appear  to 
be  the  best  medium.  Of  course  an  effort  is  being  made  to  develop 
this  policy  at  places  where  the  same,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  success- 
fully inauguitited.  The  new  Indian  school  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  is  an 
outgrowth  of  this  idea. 

At  Chilocco,  Okla.,  special  effort  is  being  made.  This  is  a  large 
industrial  school  with  a  capacity,  with   new  buildings,  of   between 
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five  and  six  hundred  pupils.  It  has  a  magnificent  farm  of  about 
9,000  acres  well  adapted  to  the  practical  teaching  of  agricultural  and 
live-stock  pursuits.  The  school  was  organized  in  1884,  upon  the 
theory  above  outlined,  but  it  appears  to  have  drifted  away  from  the 
original  conception,  and  it  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  this  office  to 
bring  it  back  to  that  conception.  The  policy  of  the  school  is  to  be 
practically  the  teaching  of  farm  industries  suitable  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Indians  tributary  to  this  particular  localit3\  This  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  matter,  as  the  school  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  Indian  population  who.  of  necessity,  are  compelled  to  be  fanners 
in  order  that  they  may  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  their  own  labors 
and  upon  the  lands  which  the  Government  has  or  will  allot  to  them. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  school  should  take  into  consideiation  the 
peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  to  draw 
its  pupils.  Therefore  it  seems  preferable  at  Chilocco,  in  order  that 
the  pupils  may  learn  practical  farming,  that  it  should  be  done  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  to  which  pupils  will  hereafter  be  accus- 
tomed, so  far  as  the  constitution  of  soils  and  methods  of  agriculture 
are  concerned.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  apply  successfully  the 
principles  learned  at  the  school. 

It  is  an  admirable  conception  in  that  it  proposes  to  fit  pupils  for  active 
life  and  enable  them  at  an  early  date  to  cease  being  pensioners  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  Government.  It  tends  to  make  them  self-respecting,  self- 
reliant^  and  independent  American  citizens.  The  average  Indian  can 
not  successfully  compete  with  the  average  white  man,  at  least  in  the 
present  generation,  in  the  channels  of  commerce,  trade,  and  mechanical 
arts.  He  has  not  the  hereditary  training  or  peculiar  adaptability  of  the 
American  citizen  for  success  in  these  particular  lines — a  success  which 
has  made  the  American  people  of  to-day  preeminent  throughout  the 
world.  They  have  outstripped  the  great  continental  countries  by  rea- 
son of  such  peculiar  traits.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
Indian  can  no  more  compete  in  these  lines  as  a  means  of  money  getting 
than  can  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  consequently  his  friends  feel 
that  it  is  eminently  proper  his  education  should  be  upon  those  lines 
which  are  within  his  power  to  carry  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Indians  must  be  farmers,  stock  raisers,  and 
laborers,  and  therefore  it  is  a  part  of  my  policy  to  bend  the  energies 
of  the  Department  to  adapt  the  means  to  that  end.  Industrial  schools 
and  industrial  training  are  furnished  at  a  great  many  places  for  the 
Indians,  and  while  many  students  have  gone  forth  from  these  insti- 
tutions who  have  been  successful  in  the  struggle  of  life,  yet  such  a 
specialized  farm  training  as  that  under  consideration  would  be  of  im- 
measui'able  benefit  to  the  individual  as  well  as  the  tribe.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  education  of  the  bo^^s  at  least  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  them  to  cope  successfully  with  the  natural  conditions  of  cli- 
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mate  and  soil  in  the  production  of  crops,  raising  of  cattle,  and  kindred 
pursuits,  upon  which  their  future  support  should  depend. 

It  may  not  be  unwise  to  establish  one  and  not  more  than  two  schools 
after  the  order  of  Chilocco  at  other  points.  The  territory  contiguous 
to  such  a  school  must  be  thoroughly  considered  and  no  mistake  made 
in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  such  an  institution.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  State  and  its  soil  should  determine  the  points  from  which 
pupils  are  to  be  collected,  so  that  an  Indian  boy  who  learns  the  prac- 
tical methods  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  there  may  be  well 
equipped  to  make  a  living  on  his  allotment  in  a  State  with  similar 
conditions. 

While  the  theory  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  school  appears  to  be  a  most 
excellent  one,  it  is  somewhat  hampered  by  the  dual  system  of  educating 
boys  and  girls.  An  agricultural  school  should  be  for  boys  alone. 
They  should  not  be  sent  to  such  a  school  until  they  have  passed  the 
second  or  third  grade  in  either  a  reservation  or  nonreservation  school, 
nor  should  the  literary  curriculum  of  such  a  school  exceed  the  sixth 
or  seventh  grade.  Between  these  two  points  there  should  be  collected 
a  sufficient  number  of  Indian  boys  to  fill  a  school  with  a  capacity  of  at 
least  200,  and  such  selected  number  of  pupils  who  are  hereafter  to 
devote  their  attention  to  agriculture  would  mean  the  return  to  Indian 
reservations,  where  unfortunately  it  seems  the  Indian  must  inevitably 
go,  of  a  large  number  of  practical  farmers,  who  by  precept  or  example 
would  be  able  to  teach  their  less-favored  kinsmen.  The  curriculum 
of  such  a  school  should,  therefore,  be  limited  in  its  literary  training 
to  the  grades  between  the  third  and  seventh,  industrial  pursuits  to  the 
rudiments  of  blacksmithmg  and  carpentry  to  about  the  extent  the 
average  farmer  has  necessity  for  such  trades,  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  agriculture,  doing  the  work 
under  the  tutelage  of  competent  instructors  who  should  teach  not  only 
the  theory  but  the  practice  of  farming.  For  the  average  individual 
such  a  curriculum  would  permit  of  at  least  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
more  instruction  in  that  method  of  money  getting,  which  the  average 
Indian  pupil  must  hereafter  follow.  By  confining  the  school  to  boys 
alone,  a  large  number  of  emploj^ees  which  a  school  must  have  where 
boys  and  girls  are  educated  together  would  be  eliminated.  This  would 
allow  more  instructors  and  better  salaries  for  the  securing  of  competent 
instructors  in  the  peculiar  lines  for  which  the  school  is  organized. 

A  careful  study,  therefore,  of  these  two  methods  of  exiucating  the 
Indian  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  nonreservation 
schools  could  with  advantage  be  materially  reduced,  and  the  remain- 
der, without  any  increased  capacitj%  developed  to  the  full  limit  of  their 
possibilities.  Then,  with  advantage  there  might  be  established  not 
exceeding  two  agricultural  schools,  or  untilize  some  nonreservation 
chools  which  fulfill  the  necessary  conditions.     The  money  thus  saved 
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could  with  economy  further  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  in  his  own 
home.  More  reservation  boarding  schools  and  less  nonreservation 
institutions  are  required.  The  possible  enrollment  of  Indian  pupils 
should  be  provided  for,  which  can  be  done  under  this  policy.  A 
division  of  work  and  study  in  his  home  school  should  fit  him  either 
for  transfer  to  nonreservation  school  or  to  return  to  his  home  with 
those  rudiments  of  a  literary  training  and  a  cultivated  habit  of  work, 
to  solve  the  problem  of  his  own  future.  His  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, 8to<*k  raising,  dairying,  etc.,  will  be  learned  under  similar  con- 
ditions which  he  must  put  in  practice  on  his  own  allotment.  Remove, 
then,  the  incentive  to  idleness  by  forbidding  him  to  lease  his  farm  and 
home,  cut  off  his  rations,  and  he  w^ill  soon  learn,  as  does  his  white 
brother,  that  "by  the  sweat  of  his  face''  can  he  hope  to  live.  The 
next  generation  will  then  appreciate  the  day  schools,  and  boarding 
schools  can  with  safety  gradually  be  abandoned,  and  the  once  wild 
Indians  thrown  absoluteh'  upon  their  own  resources,  to  be  no  longer 
a  charge  upon  the  General  Government  or  vagabonds  at  the  mercy  of 
the  State. 

THE  PEOPLE   WHO   WORK   IX   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Indian  schools  are  the  training  homes  of  Indian  children  in  literary 
culture,  in  home  and  domestic  life,  in  mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  and 
stock  raising.  Their  counterpaits,  if  they  can  be  found,  are  probably 
the  white  and  negro  industrial  and  reform  schools;  but  the  employees 
of  these  institutions  do  not  commence  with  the  raw  material,  as  does 
the  worker  among  the  Indians.  The  Indian  child  life  and  home  envi- 
ronment are  utterly  different  from  those  of  the  little  paleface  who 
toddles  by  his  mother's  side  to  the  public  school.  The  Indian  child 
must  be  taught  b}^  matrons,  housekeepers,  and  others  to  be  cleanly, 
to  eat  properly,  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  to  use  the  appliances  as  well 
as  adopt  the  customs  of  civilized  home  life. 

The  faithful  matron  of  one  of  these  institutions  must  have  a  motherly 
heart  and  a  devoted  disposition.  Teachers  must  be  patient  while  the 
little  ones  learn  the  intricacies  of  civilized  language  and  gain  an  insight 
into  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  a  strange  vernacular.  Taking  the 
school  service  in  its  entirety,  its  employees  are  a  band  of  faithful, 
earnest  men  and  women,  who,  in  a  strange  environment,  with  strange 
material,  are  slowly  evolving  characters  who  hereafter  are  to  mold 
their  own  race  in  the  ways  of  civilization. 

The  application  of  the  classified  service  to  this  branch  of  Govern- 
ment employees  has  raised  the  tone  and  elevated  the  morals  of  the 
Indian  school  ser\'ice.  Merit,  the  touchstone  which  brings  out  the 
best  qualities  of  the  honest  man  and  woman,  has  been  substituted  for 
political  favoritism  and  personal  influence.  Under  the  present  system 
the  humblest  employee  can  by  merit  alone  reach  the  places  of  honor 
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and  profit,  while  the  unworthy  are  easily  cast  aside  when  the  failure 
becomes  known.  Its  effect  upon  the  service  has  been  of  untold  value. 
This  improvement  has  never  been  more  tersely  or  forcibly  stated  than 
in  this  excerpt  from  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Department  by 
an  official  who  has  continuously  been  in  the  service  for  thirty  years  in 
varying  capacities,  and  who  has  visited  numbers  of  schools.     He  says: 

Through  politics  and  favoritism  the  Indian  school  service  was  handicapped  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  past,  but  this  objectionable  feature  has  gradusdly  given 
way  to  a  more  efficient  corps  of  employees,  through  which  the  schools  have  steadily 
improved  and  are  now  being  intelligently  conducted  and  rendering  valuable  8er\'- 
ice,  with  very  little,  if  any,  reasonable  grounds  for  adverse  criticism;  and  whilst 
from  the  frailties  of  human  nature  a  weakness  may  develop  occasionally  in  an 
employee,  such  instances  are  rare,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  offender  is  promptly 
discharged  or  otherwise  disciplined,  as  the  nature  of  the  offense  may  warrant. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  r^;ard  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  schools 
as  steadily  advancing,  and  therefore  a  comparison  between  the  conditions  now  and 
the  conditions  five,  six,  or  more  years  ago  as  manifestly  improved,  with  a  marked 
onward  and  upward  tendency. 

There  are  employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  2,289  persons,  of 
which  number  1,662  are  white  and  627  Indian,  divided  as  follows: 
Supervisors,  7  white;  superintendents,  106  white;  assistant  superin-. 
tendents,  5  white;  clerks,  45  white  and  18  Indian;  ph^'sicians,  25  white 
and  2  Indian;  disciplinarians,  14  Jwhite  and  20  Indian;  teachers,  414 
white  and  72  Indian;  kindergartners,  54  white;  manual-training  teach- 
ers, 6  white;  matrons  and  housekeepers,  187  white  and  33  Indian; 
assistant  matrons,  92  white  and  57  Indian;  nurses,  26  white  and  4 
Indian;  seamstresses,  106  white  and  54  Indian;  laundresses,  77  white 
and  82  Indian;  industrial  teachers,  75  white  and  42  Indian;  cooks  and 
bakers,  135  white  and  83  Indian;  fanners,  51  white  and  38  Indian; 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  63  white  and  12  Indian;  engineers,  43 
white  and  18  Indian;  tailors,  11  white  and  7  Indian;  shoe  and  harness 
makers,  20  white  and  20  Indian;  Indian  assistants,  41;  miscellaneous 
positions,  59  white  and  65  Indian. 

NONRESERVATION   SCHOOLS. 

The  Indian  boarding  schools  denominated  "^nonreservation"  are 
located,  as  a  rule,  near  towns  and  cities.  They  are  usually  large  and 
well-equipped  plants,  with  modern  appliances  for  instructing  Indian 
boys  and  girls  in  the  mechanical  arts,  trades,  farming,  stock  raising, 
and  kindred  pursuits.  Their  principal  advantages  lie  in  contiguity  to 
white  civilization  and  bringing  together  at  one  place  Indian  children 
of  diverse  tribes.  Here  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa,  the  Kiowa  and 
Apache,  the  Mohave  and  the  Ute,  and  others  speaking  separate  tongues, 
and  often  hereditary  enemies,  are  gathered  together  in  early  life 
under  one  common  roof.  Thus  tribal  prejudices  are  broken  down  and 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  inculcated. 
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By  reason  of  their  location,  pupils  are  brought  into  contact  with  white 
civilization  and  see  something  of  the  manner  in  which  their  white 
neighbors  live  and  work.  These  advantages  are  of  great  benefit,  and 
round  out  the  education  begun  in  the  reservation  day  and  boarding 
schools. 

There  are  25  of  these  schools  distributed  over  the  country.  They 
range  in  capacity  from  small  ones  of  50  pupils  to  large  ones  where 
from  700  to  1,000  are  gathered  together. 

Table  No.  5. — Location,  capacity,  attendance,  etc.,  of  nonreservation  schools  during  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1902. 


Location  of  echools. 


Date  of 
opening. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Chemawat  Oreg.  (Salem) 

Cbilooco.  Okla 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Lawrence,  Kane.  (Haskell  Institute) 

Grand  Junction.  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  K.  Mex 

Fort  Hoiare,  Ariz 

Carson,  Ner 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw.  Mont 

Perris,Cal 

Flandreau,  8.  Dak.  (Riggs  Institute) . 

Pipestone,  Minn.... 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah,  Wis 

Wittenberg,  Wi8.c 

GreeuTille,  Cal.  c 

Morris,  Minn,  c 

Chamberlain,  8.  Dak 

FortBidwell.  Cal 

Rapid  City.  8.  Dak 


Nov. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Oct 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Sept. 


1,1879 
25,1880 
15.1884 
20,1884 
—,1884 

1,1884 
—,1886 
—,1890 
—,1890 
—,1890 
—,1891 
—,1891 
—,1892 
27,1892 

9,1893 

7,1898 
—,1898 

8,1898 
19,1893 
24,1895 
25,1895 

3,1897 
—,1898 

4,1898 

1,1898 


Total 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees, a 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

90 

ft960 

1.086 

50 

550 

660 

49 

400 

609 

28 

325 

855 

34 

300 

368 

61 

700 

871 

20 

175 

176 

29 

300 

379 

21 

170 

173 

23 

200 

271 

16 

180 

175 

57 

700 

763 

37 

300 

341 

34 

300 

340 

19 

160 

265 

34 

350 

460 

14 

150 

136 

23 

300 

321 

21 

225 

257 

11 

100 

120 

8 

90 

76 

16 

160 

181 

13 

100 

114 

8 

100 

86 

12 

100 

115 

728 

7,345 

8,568 

Averaare 
attend- 
ance. 

1,023 
556 
429 
307 
331 
690 
160 
849 
168 
232 
152 
655 
266 
310 
226 
352 
120 
24S 
204 
106 

6a 
151 
105 

4& 
111 


7,354 


a  Excluding  those  receiving  less  than  flOO  per  anpum. 
b  1,500,  with  outing  pupils, 
c  Previously  a  contract  school. 


RESERVATION   BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

This  type  of  Indian  schools  is  the  most  numerous.  All  the  reserva- 
tions, save  two  or  three,  have  one  or  more  boarding  schools.  Their 
average  capacity  is  about  125  pupils.  As  a  rule,  only  pupils  of  the 
same  tribe  attend  the^se  institutions.  They  are  generally  well  arranged, 
with  adequate  employee  force  to  care  for  the  children  attending.  Farms 
are  usually  adjacent  to  these  plants,  where  the  rudiments  of  agriculture 
and  stock  raising  are  taught,  in  connection  with  the  literary  training. 

The  Great  Nemaha  Boarding  School  on  reservation  of  same  name  in 
Kansas  was  discontinued  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the  report  of  last 
year.  New  boarding  schools  were  established  on  the  Winnebago  Res- 
ervation in  Nebraska,  at  Hayward  in  Wisconsin  for  the  Lac  Ourte 
Oreille  Reservation,  and  at  the  Tulalip  Reservation  in  Washington. 
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The  last  named  was  heretofore  conducted  by  Sisters  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  on  June  1  was  converted  into  a  Government  institution. 
The  Government  maintained  during  the  year  90  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  a  net  increase  of  2  over  last  year. 

Table  No.  6. — Location^  date  of  opening ,  enroUmei\ty  and  average  attendance  of  Govtrn- 
meni  boarding  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  Jxme  30^  1902. 


Location. 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River 

Keanu«  Canyon  ( Moqui ) 

Western  Navaho  (Blue  Canyon) 

Navaho 

Little  Water 

Pima 

San  Carlos 

Fort  Apache 

Rice  Station 

Supai 

Truxton  Canyon 

California: 

Fort  Yuma 

Hoopa  Valley 

Round  Valley 

Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory: 

Seneca  (Quapaw) 

Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas: 

Klckapoo  

Potawatomi 

Minnesota: 

White  Earth 

Pine  Point 

Wild  Rice  River 

Bena 

Cass  Lake 

Cross  Lake 

Leech  Lake 

Red  Lake 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Flathead : 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Winnebago 

Santee 

Nevada: 

Nevada  

Western  Shoshoni , 

New  Mexico: 

Meso^lero 

Zuni  Pueblo 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee , 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Totten 

Fort  Berthold  a 

Standing  Rock  ^agency) 

Standing  Rock  (agricultural)  ... 
Standing  Rock  (Grand  River) . . 
Oklahoma: 

Absentee  Shawnee , 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne , 

Cantonment 

Red  Moon 

Fort  Sill 

Rainy  Mountain 

Riverside 


Dateof^open-  |c,p.,„y.:  En^^-  '  lIS^ 


ing. 


ance. 


Mar.    1 

July  1 
Dec.  25 
July  1 
Sept.  — 
Oct.  — 
Feb.  — 
Dec. 
July 
Apr. 


Apr.  — , 
Jan.  21 
Aug.  15 


Sept.  - 
Sept.  - 

June  — 

Oct.   — 

Oct.   — 


Mar.  — 

do. 

Jan.     1 
Jan.  — 

do. 

Nov.  — 
Nov.  — 


Jan.  - 
Oct.  — 
Feb.  4 
Aug.  — 
Aug.  — 


Sept.  15 
Apr.  — 

Nov.  — 
Feb.  11 

Apr.  — , 
Nov.  — 

Jan. 


Apr.  2 
May  — 

Nov.  20 

May  — 
Dec.  — 

May     4 

Feb.  — 
Aug.  — 
Sept.  — 
Sept.  — 


1879 
1887 
1899 
1881 
1899 
1881 
1880 
1894 
1900 
1900 
1901 

1884 
1893 

1881 

1874 
1886 
1885 

1872 

1898 

1871 
1878 

1871 
1892 

iwi' 

1901 

i867"l 
1877  I 

1883  I 
1884 
1901 
1891  ' 
1881  I 

1881  i 
1901  I 
1874  I 

1882 

1893 

1884  i 
1896 

1893  I 

1874  i 
1900 
1877  I 
1878 
1893 

1872 
1872  I 

1879  ; 

1899  I 

1898 ; 

1891  I 
1893  1 
1871  I 


100 
150 
140 
120 
76 
loO 
100 
150 


100  ; 

120  I 

60  I 
180  ' 

80  I 
250 
100 

70 
200 

50 

80 

180 
160 
125 

160 

200 

40 

120 

80 

60 
80 

134 

75 

65 

40 

40 

40 

60 
100 

60 
150 

45 
130 
200 

54 
90 
80 

80 
60 

110 
70 

150 

350 
80 
136 
100 
150 


....  I 


123 
174 
115 
171 

84 
328 
114 

75 
215 

71 
160 

131 

181 
131 

171 

186  , 
64 

220 

92! 

I 

79 
109 

177 

96 
112 

54 

47 

61 

86 

94 

93 
165 

49 

116  • 
237 

82 
102 
113 

76 
65 

114 

78 

193 

304 
110 
155 
151 
148 

102 
134 
153 
114 
52 
162 
114 
185 


115 
168 
110 
140 

69 
263 
101 

72 
211 

67 
150 

146 
113 

156 

127 

51 

158 

42 

61 
98 

150 
84 
97 
45 
35 
43 
72 
77 

74 
161 

44 
103 
200 

75 

88 
86 

67 
55 

105 
52 

160 

245 
93 
137 
140 
187 

86 
123 
140 
106 

44 
155 
104 
171 


o  Opened  November  21, 1894.    Partly  destroyed  by  fire  March  29, 1898. 
2,1900. 


Rebuilt  and  reopened  April 
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Tablb  No.  6. — Loeaiion,  dale  of  opening y  enrollment^  and  average  attendance  of  Govern- 
inent  boarding  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1902 — Continued. 


Location. 

Date  of  open- 
ing. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Averas[e 
attend- 
ance. 

Oklahoma: 

Kaw 

Dec.  —,1869 
Feb.  —,1874 
Oct.    —,1875 

—,1865 

Jan.  —,1883 

—,1868 

Jan.   11,1898 

Apr.  — ,1874 
Feb.  —,1874 
Nov.  — ,  1882 
Oct.    —,1878 
Jan.  —,1883 
Nov.  —,1897 

Apr.  —,1893 

—,1874 

Feb.     1,1897 
Aug.    1,1895 
Oct.    — ,1881 
Dec.  —,1883 

,1873 

Sept.  — ,  1897 
Feb.  —,1882 

Apr.  —,1893 
Jan.  —,1881 
Oct.     2,1900 

July     1, 1899 
Oct.   —,1873 
Dec.  16,1901 

—,1860 

— ,1876 

Mar.  27,1893 
July  10,1895 
Oct.    —,1899 
Sept    1,1901 

Apr.  —,1879 

44 
180 

75 
130 
100 
100 
150 

90 
110 

90 
100 
125 
150 

125 
140 
41 
55 
140 
220 
100 
168 
150 

80 
85 
35 

200 
175 
110 
150 

140 
200 
160 
150 
160 

180 

47 
181 

89 
143 
109 

97 
135 

93 
118 
110 

90 
131 
116 

148 
119 
42 
57 
109 
236 
119 
215 
168 

30 
56 
35 

222 

172 

85 

139 

189 
204 
160 
171 

no 

173 

43 

Osage  

163 

Oto 

{^ 

Pawmee 

140 

Ponea 

107 

Sauk  and  Fox 

89 

Setrer 

123 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

79 

Klainat*^ 

107 

Yainax 

97 

Siletz 

70 

I'matllla 

108 

Warm  Sprinjra 

95 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

189 

Crow  Creek  ( Aaencv) 

106 

Crow  Creek  ( Grace  Mission  \ 

41 

52 

Lower  Bruli^ 

104 

208 

Sisseton : 

107 

200 

Yankton 

148 

Utah: 

Ouray 

24 

Uinta 

43 

Southern  Utah 

25 

Colville 

198 

124 

TulalJp  « 

76 

Yakima 

107 

Wiscongin: 

127 

Oneida 

194 

152 

Vermilion  Lake .  ........,« 

145 

Hay  ward 

98 

Wyoming: 

159 

10,498 

11,506 

9,963 

a  Formerly  a  contract  school;  buildings  burned  March  29, 1902. 


DAY  8CHCX)LS, 


Day  schools  with  an  average  capacity  of  30  pupils  comprise  the  third 
class  of  Indian  schools  conducted  under  direct  Government  supervision. 
ELach  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  who  is  employed  for  ten  months 
in  each  year.  In  the  poorer  communities  of  Indians  a  noonday 
luncheon  composed  of  a  few  simple  articles  of  food  is  furnished.  At 
such  schools  the  wife  of  the  teacher  is  appointed  as  housekeeper. 
Aside  from  teaching  her  pupils  the  simple  household  duties  every  girl 
should  know,  it  is  her  duty  to  go  out  among  the  older  Indians  and 
instruct  the  women  in  the  care  of  their  homes,  plain  cooking,  etc. 
Energetic  women  with  the  true  missionary  spirit  are  of  great  value  in 
the  day-school  system.  There  are  localities  off  of  reservations  where 
communities  of  Indians  live.  They  are  not  under  a  bonded  Govern- 
ment official,  but  to  assist  them  in  some  measure,  where  either  the 
Indians  themselves  or  their  friends  will  provide  a  building,  a  Govern- 
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ment  teacher  is  sent  to  assume  its  charge.     A  few  of  these  independent 
schools  are  conducted  in  rented  buildings. 

There  were  conducted  during  the  year  134  day  schools,  a  decrease 
of  2  from  the  previous  year.  The  following  day  schools  were  dis- 
continued by  reason  of  the  organization  of  boarding  schools  near  them: 
Hackberry  and  Kingman,  in  Arizona;  Lac  Court  Oreille,  Wisconsin; 
Nespelim,  in  Washington;  and  the  following  for  want  of  proper  support 
and  irregular  attendance:  Baraga,  Michigan;  Pahquayahwong,  Wis- 
consin, and  Pine  Ridge  Nos.  1  and  30,  in  South  Dakota.  The  Whirl- 
wind day  school,  in  Oklahoma,  was  discontinued  for  the  reason  that 
the  Indians  would  leave  their  allotments  and  camp  about  the  school, 
thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  day  school.  There  were  not  sufficient 
Indian  families  living  near  the  school  to  support  it,  and  in  consequence 
when  the  children  were  taken  from  several  miles  distant,  the  parents 
would  leave  their  little  farms  to  shift  for  themselves  and  come  to  the 
school  neighborhood.  Six  new  day  schools  were  established  as  follows: 
Maricopa,  on  the  Pima  Reservation,  in  Arizona;  Great  Nemaha,  in 
Kansas,  in  lieu  of  a  boarding  school  abolished;  Big  Wind  River,  on 
the  Shoshoni  Reservation,  in  Wyoming;  Seama,  on  pueblo  of  same 
name,  in  New  Mexico;  White  Earth  No.  1,  on  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, in  Minnesota;  and  Porcupine,  on  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  in 
North  Dakota. 

Table  No.  7. — LoocUUmf  capacity^  enroUment^  and  average  attendance  of  Govemmeni  day 

schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190S, 


Location. 


ArlEona: 

Pima  Reservation— 

OilaCroMlng 

Salt  River 

Maricopa 

Moqui  Reservation— 

Oraibi 

Polacco 

Second  Mesa 

California: 

Big  Pine 

Bishop 

Independence 

Manchester 

Mission  Airency  (11  schools) 

Potter  Valley 

Ukiah 

Upper  Lake 

Kansas: 

Great  Nemaha 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

Minnesota: 

Birch  Cooley 

White  Earth 

Montana: 

Tongue  River 

Nebraska: 
Santee— 

Ponca 

Nevada: 

Walker  River 


Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

40 

48 

44 

41 

46 

43 

76 

182 

36 

47 

102 

102 

30 

26 

60 

66 

28 

18 

40 

21 

316 

248 

60 

87 

24 

26 

30 

22 

80 

22 

60 

89 

86 

29 

40 

49 

82 

41 

36 

26 

86 

82 

Avera^ 
attend- 
ance. 


40 
86 

41 

116 
87 
99 

18 
44 
18 
11 
160 
29 
14 
14 

12 

19 

20 
88 

80 


16 
29 
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Table  No.  7. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Government  day 

schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190£ — Continued. 


Location. 


New  Mexico: 
Pueblo— 

^coma , 

laleta 

Laffuna 

Panuate 

Pescado 

Paraje 

San  Felipe 

Santa  Ana 

Seama 

Cochiti : 

Jemez , 

Kambe , 

Picuiis 

San  Ildefonse 

San  Juan 

Santa  Clara , 

Santo  Domingo 

Sia 

Taoe 

Tesnque 

North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain  (2  schools) 

Standing-Rock  (5  schools) 

Fort  Berthold  (8  schools) 

Sonth  Dakota: 

CSheyenne  River  (S  schools) , 

Pine  Ridge  (SOscnools) 

Roaebud  (21  schools) 

Washington: 

NeahBay , 

QuUeute 

Tulallp— 

Lnmmi , 

Swinomlsh , 

Port  Madison , 

Tulalip 

Pnyallup—  • 

Chehalls 

Jamestown 

Port  Gamble 

Quinaielt 

Skokomish 

Wisconsin: 
Green  Bay— 

Stockbridge 

Oneida 

La  Polnte  (5  schools) 

Wyoming: 
Shoshoni— 

Big  Wind  River 

Total , 


Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment 

50 

40 

50 

67 

40 

46 

80 

28 

24 

16 

20 

20 

70 

68 

18 

20 

40 

36 

80 

28 

85 

51 

29 

21 

16 

13 

21 

16 

82 

26 

80 

32 

30 

36 

30 

26 

S2 

68 

20 

11 

80 

134 

170 

194 

186 

81 

76 

85 

1,050 

798 

578 

584 

56 

61 

60 

66 

82 

48 

50 

50 

80 

42 

80 

16 

40 

25 

80 

24 

26 

23 

80 

29 

40 

40 

40 

41 

82 

S4 

245 

206 

21 

20 

4,675 

4,860 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 


15 
42 
32 
19 

5 
16 
46 
15 
82 
15 
26 
16 
10 
12 
16 
20 
20 
21 
39 

9 

61 

146 

64 

76 
659 
506 

36 
27 

23 

45 

82 

9 

18 
15 
12 

18 
18 


19 

19 

149 


16 


3,223 


INDIANS  IN  WHITE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


At  several  places  the  efforts  made  to  put  Indian  children  in  the 
white  public  schools  have  met  with  failure,  due  to  the  antagonism  of 
the  State  or  Territorial  authorities  to  the  coeducation  of  whites  and 
Indians  in  the  same  school.  At  other  places  the  plan  has  been  partially 
successful.  Theoretically,  the  placing  of  Indian  children  in  the  white 
public  schools  is  the  most  rapid  process  for  civilization,  but,  practically, 
the  great  number  who  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  have  little 
admixture  of  Indian  blood  and  are  of  right,  under  the  State  and  Terri- 
torial laws,  entitled  to  such  privileges  without  the  payment  of  the 
honus  usually  required  of  the  Government.     When  Indians  have  become 
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citizens,  and  the  children  are  counted  in  the  scholastic  population,  it 
is  but  simple  justice  that  these  children  should  have  the  same  privileges 
as  the  whites.  The  great  benefit  accruing  principally  from  placing 
Indian  youth  in  white  schools,  comes  from  those  places  where  preju- 
dice does  not  exist,  and  where  only  a  small  number  of  Indians  are 
enrolled  with  an  overwhelming  number  of  whites. 

Contracts  have  been  requested  at  places  where  the  enrollment  or 
number  of  Indians  asked  for  greatly  exceeds  the  white  contingent. 
Such  schools  are  held  to  be  pi'actically  Indian  schools,  and  the  very 
purpose  of  coeducation  in  white  schools  is  defeated.  There  is  also 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  average  attendance  upon  these 
schools  commensurate  with  the  enrollment.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  No.  8. — Number  of  district  public  schools^  showing  number  of  pupils  controcUd 
foT^  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  from  1891  to  1902. 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
190-2 


Number 
of 

Contract 
number 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 

schools. 

of  pupils. 

ance. 

8 

91 

7 

4 

14 

212 

190 

106 

16 

268 

212 

123 

27 

259 

204 

101 

36 

487 

819 

192 

46 

558 

413 

294 

38 

384 

315 

.     195 

81 

840 

814 

177 

86 

359 

326 

167 

22 

175 

246 

118 

19 

121 

257 

131 

16 

110 

189 

98 

Ratio  of 
average 
attend- 
ance to 
enroll- 
ment. 


Per  cent, 
bl\ 
56  - 
58  -I- 
60  - 

60  -h 
71  + 
62  - 
67  - 

61  + 
48 

61  - 

62  - 


The  places  where  contracts  were  awarded  during  the  year  are  shown 
in  this  table: 

Table  No.  9. — Public  schools  at  which  Indian  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  tdth  the 

Indian  Bureau  duriny  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 


state. 


Idaho .... 
Michigan 


Montana. 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


School  district. 


No.  24 

No.  1,  fractional. 

No.  9 

Poplar 

No.  1 

No.  14 

No.  16 

No.  17 

No.  18 

No.  23 

No.  36 

No.2 

No.6 

No.  64 

No.  60 

Independent . . . . 
No.  1,  Odanah... 


County. 


Bingham 

Isabella 

Lapeer 

Valley 

Thurston 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Knox 

Elko 

do 

Pottawatomie 

Coos 

Stanley 

Ashland 


Contract 

number 

of  pupils. 


5 
3 
2 


10 

7 

3 

8 

10 

10 

10 

2 

3 

6 

6 

16 

10 


Number 
of  months 
in  ses- 
sion. 


8 
9 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 
9 
9 
10 
10 
6 
8 
8 
9 


Enroll- 
ment. 


8 

12 

4 

19 

20 

11 

8 

16 

U 

12 

18 

2 

8 

5 

7 

22 
16 

189 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


8- 

6- 
2+ 
9- 
8+ 
6-1- 
2+ 
8+ 
6-h 
4- 

14-1- 
2 
2 

4- 
8-1- 

16- 
5-1- 
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MISSION   SCHOOLS. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  various  Christian  denominations  among 
the  adult  Indians  is  supplemented  by  schools  conducted  under  their 
resj>ective  auspices.  A  majority  of  these  schools  are  reservation 
boarding  schools,  where  doctrinal  teachings  are  given  with  literary 
training.  The  Presbyterian  Church  maintains  4  boarding  schools  and 
no  day  schools;  the  Catholic  Church,  31  boarding  and  2  day  schools; 
the  Congregational  Church,  3  boarding  and  no  day  school;  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  5  boarding  and  no  day  schools;  the  Reform  Presbyterian 
Church,  1  boarding  school;  the  Methodist  Church  South,  1  boarding 
school;  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  1  boarding 
school.  All  of  these  schools  seem  to  be  doing  excellent  work  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  Indian  education  and  civilization. 

These  institutions  are  controlled  by  the  church  authorities,  who  fur- 
nish the  amounts  required  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  Govern- 
ment aid  to  sectarian  schools  having  been  withdrawn  after  Congress 
in  the  appropriation  act  for  tiscal  year  1901  discontinued  the  contract- 
school  system.  The  only  exception  made  was  in  the  appropriation  for 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  College,  in  Virginia,  with  which 
school  this  office  has  a  contract  for  the  education  of  120  Indian  pupils. 

The  location,  denomination  controlling,  and  other  information 
relative  to  mission  schools  will  be  found  condensed  in  the  following 
table: 


Table  No.  10. — Location,  capacity ,  enrollment ^  and  average  attendance  of  mission  schools 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190£. 


Location. 


BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

ARIZONA. 


Tncson. 


CAUrORNIA. 


Banning 

San  Die^o 

KelaeyriUe  (St.  Turibius) 

IDAHO. 


Gceiir  d*AIdne  Reservation: 
De  Smet  Mission  


XICHIOAK. 


Baraga 

ELarbor  Springs. 


MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency: 

St.  Benedict's , 

Leech  Lake  Agency:  \ 

Red  Lake  Reservation  (St.  Mary's) do 


Supported  by- 


Presbyterian  Church, 


Catholic  Church. 

do 

....do 


Catholic  Church. 


Catholic  Church, 
do 


Catholic  Church. 


MONTANA. 

Blackfeet |  Catholic  Church 

Crow I do 

Flathead I do 

Fort  Belknap I do 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Wolf  Point '  Presbvterlan  Church 

Tongue  River i  Catholic  Church 


Capacity. 


170 


150 

150 

20 


150 


140 
126 


150 
80 


150 
150 
350 
250 
30 
65 


Enroll- 
ment. 


160 


114 
68 
10 


82 


14 
79 


93 

87 


76 
62 
140 
93 
•28 
55 


Average 

attena- 

ance. 


148 


106 

65 

7 


79 


18 
77 


91 
72 


71 

58 

126 

76 

22 

If-* 
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Table  No.  10. — Location^  capacity,  enrollTnent,  and  average  attendance  of  misHon  dchools 

during  fiscou,  year  ended  June  30,  190£—<^nthiued. 


Location. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL^-Contiiiued. 


NEBRASKA. 


Santee  Agency: 

Santee  Normal  (training) 

.      NEW  MEXICO. 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe,  St.  Catharine'B 


NORTH  DAJKOTA. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency: 

Mission  Home 

Devil's  Lake  Agency: 

Turtle  Mountain  (St.  Mary's). 
Standing  Rock  Agency: 

St.  EllEabeth's , 


OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa  Agency; 

St.  Patrick's 

Mary  Gregory  Memorial 
Cache  Creek 


Methvln 

Osage  Agency: 

St.  Louis 

St  John's 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency: 

Sacred  Heart,  St.  Mary's  Academy. 
Sacred  Heart,  St.  Benedict's 


ORBQON. 


Umatilla  Agency: 
Kate  Drexel . . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  Lincoln  Institution 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek 

Cheyenne  River  Agency: 

St.  John's 

Plum  Creek 


Oahe 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud  Agency: 

St.  Francis 

St.  Mary's 

Sisseton  Agency: 

Goodwill  Mission 
Yankton  Agency: 

St  Paul's 


WASHINGTON. 


Colville  Mission 

Puyallup  Reservation,  St.  George's. 

WISCONSIN. 


Green  Bay 

La  Pointe  Agency: 

Bayfield 

Odanah,  St.  Mary's 


WTOMINO. 


Shoshone  Agency: 

St  Stephen's 

Shoshone  Mission. 

Total 


Supported  by— 


Congr^ational  Church 


Catholic  Church. 
.....do 


Congregational  Church 

Catholic  Church 

Episcopal  Church 


Catholic  Church 

Presbyterian  Church 

Reformed       Presbyterian 

Church. 
Methodist  Church,  South  .. 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


.do 
.do 


Catholic  Church. 


Voluntary  contributions ... 


Catholic  Church. 


Episcopal  Church 

Society  for  Propagation  of 

the  Gospel. 
Congregational  Church  .... 
Catholic  Church 


....do 

Episcopal  Church 


Presbyterian  Church , 
Episcopal  Church  ... 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


Catholic  Church. 


.do 
.do 


Catholic  Church.. 
Episcopal  Church 


Capacity. 


125 


125 
150 


46 

150 

60 


125 
60 
50 

100 

125 
150 

54 

50 


150 


70 


75 


5,241 


Enroll- 
ment 


98 


72 
158 


41 

185 

68 


67 
25 
49 

66 

66 
88 

69 
49 


70 


60 


53 


60 
10 

50 
10 

60 
10 

50 
180 

41 
186 

85 

172 

250 
60 

284 
45 

222 
42 

90 

82 

70 

50 

58 

89 

150 
90 

67 
87 

62 
62 

170 

175 

189 

50 
100 

58 

88 

38 
85 

125 
20 

81 
18 

66 
13 

8,565 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


87 


68 
140 


88 

111 

55 


63 
21 
46 

57 

51 
84 

44 

S3 


47 


50 


SO 


8,158 
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Tablb  No.  10. — Locationf  oapacUy,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  mimon  schooU 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  i^^— ^CJontinued. 


Location. 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 

ARIZONA. 

Pima  A^encv: 

SanXavier 

St.  John's 

CALIFORNIA. 

KelfieyvUle  (St.  Toribiuaa) ... 

MONTANA. 

Fort  Peck  Agency: 

WolfPointfr 


NEBRASKA. 

Santee  Agency: 

Santee  normal  (trainings), 


Total. 


Supported  by- 


Catholic  Church 
do 


Catholic  Church 


Presbyterian  Church . 


Congregational  Church 


Capacity. 


126 
140 


265 


Enroll- 
ment. 


186 
130 


8 


10 


288 


Averaffe 

attena- 

ance. 


101 
109 


3 


223 


o  Attend  St.  Taribius  boardins  school.  <>  Attend  Wolf  Point  boarding  school. 

o  Attena  Santee  normal  boarding  school. 

ATTENDANCE  UPON   INDLiN  SCHOOLS. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  upon  Indian  schools  for  the 
fiscal  year  1902,  as  compared  with  the  same  data  for  the  previous 
year,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  No.  11. — Enrollment  and  average  aUendance  of  Indian  schools,  1901  and  190S, 

showing  increase  in  1902;  also  number  of  schools  in  1902. 


Kind  of  school. 


GoTemment  schools: 
Nonresident,  boarding 
Reservation,  boarding 
Day 


Total 


Misioii  schools: 
Boarding... 
Day ■ 


Total 


Hampton. 
Public.... 


Aggregate 


Enrollment. 


1901. 


1902. 


Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 


7,928  I    8,568 

10,782  ,  11,506 

4,622       4,360 


+  640 
+  724 
-    262 


28,882     24,434 


3,531 
272 


3,803 


180 
267 


3,565 

288 


3,858 


+1,102 


Average  attendance. 


1901. 


1902. 


6,917 
9,316 
3,277 


19,510 


+ 
+ 


34 
16 


8,120 
206 


7,864 
9,963 
3,223 


20,640 


3,163 
223 


+      50      3,825  :    3,876 


134 
189 


+        4 
-      68 


111 
131 


106 
98 


27,522 


28,610  {     +1,088 


23,077  I  24,120 


Increase 

(  +  )or 

decrease 


+    437 

+    647 
-      54 


+1.080 


+ 
+ 


S3 
18 


51 


5 
-      83 


+1,043 


Number 

of  schools 

1902. 


25 

90 

134 


249 


47 
2 


49 


(«) 


299 


a  Sixteen  public  schools  in  which  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  here. 

The  New  York  Indian  schools  are  not  included  in  the  above  table, 
as  they  are  cared  for  by  the  State  of  New  York.  Under  the  Curtis 
Act  and  several  agreements  this  Department  has  supervisory  control 
of  educational  matters  in  Indian  Territory,  and  statistics  relative  to 
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the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will  be  found  on  page  122,  and  are  therefore 
omitted  from  the  above  table. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  have  been  maintained 
249  Government  schools  in  which  only  Indians  are  taught,  25  of  which 
are  nonreservation,  90  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  134  day 
schools.  During  the  previous  fiscal  year  there  were  conducted  251 
schools,  making  a  decrease  of  two  schools.  In  these  schools  there  were 
enrolled  24,434  pupils,  an  increase  of  1,102,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  20,540  and  an  increase  of  1,030.  Both  reservation  and  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools  show  material  increases  to  offset  the 
decrease  in  average  attendance  of  54  pupils  in  the  Government  day 
schools. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  schools  and  attendance 
extending  through  a  period  of  twenty -six  years: 

Table  No.  12. — Number  of  Indian  schools  and  average  attendance  from  J877  to  190S.<* 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Boarding  schools. 


Number. 


48 

49 

52 

60 

68 

71 

80 

87 

114 

115 

117 

126 

136 

140 

146 

149 

156 

157 

167 

156 

145 

148 

149 

158 

161 

168 


Average 
attendance. 


3,077 

3,793 

4,723 

6,201 

7,260 

8,020 

8,705 

9,146 

9,865 

11, 425 

12,422 

13.635 

14,457 

15,061 

15,683 

15,026 

16, 112 

16, 891 

17,708 

19,464 

20,576 


Day  6cbool8.^ 


Number  i     Average 
^"™^^- 1  attendance. 


102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 
88 
98 
86 
99 
110 
107 
103 
106 
110 
126 
119 
115 
125 
140 
143 
149 
147 
154 
143 
136 


1,637 
1,893 
2,287 
1,942 
2,370 
2,500 
2,715 
2.406 
2,867 
2,163 
2,745 
2,668 
2,639 
3,127 
3,579 
8.650 
8,536 
3,631 
3,860 
8,613 
3,544 


Totals. 


Number. 


150 
168 
159 
169 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
233 
239 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
296 
288 
297 
296 
807 
304 
299 


Average 
attendance. 


3,598 

4,142 

4,448 

4,651 

4,976 

4,714 

5,686 

6,960 

8,143 

9.630 

10,520 

11,420 

11.652 

12,232 

13,588 

15, 167 

16.303 

17.220 

18,188 

19,262 

18,676 

19,648 

20,522 

21,568 

23.077 

24,120 


a  Some  of  the  figures  in  this  table  a«  printed  prior  to  1896  were  taken  from  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools.  As  revised,  they  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.    Prior  to  1882  the  figures  include  the  New  York  schools. 

b  Indian  children  attending  public  .schooUi  are  Included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  schools 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  year  by  year  of  about  1,000  pupils.  The  possible  enrollment 
of  Indian  pupils,  based  upon  the  population  statistics,  is  about  35,000 
children.  The  present  enrollment  in  all  schools  is  28,610,  which  leaves, 
assuming  the  possible  enrollment  given  above  as  approximately  cor- 
rect, about  6,390  now  not  in  schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  Indian  population  by 
States  and  Territories,  with  number  of  schools,  capacity  of  same, 
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number  of  children,  possible  enrollment,  with  excess  of  children  over 
capacity,  and  vice  versa: 

Table  No.  13. — IHstributian  of  children  of  school  age,  and  the  capacity  of  schools,  190S, 


State. 


Arizona 

California 

Coloiado 

Idaho  

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kanaas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebrafika 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
South  Dakota  . . . 

Utah 

Waj^hington 

Wisoonan 

Wyoming 


Total 


I 

a 

o 


40, 
11. 

1. 
1, 

1, 
7, 
8, 

10, 
3, 
8, 
8, 
1. 
8, 

13, 
4, 


189 
431 
995 
396 
615 
385 
211 
657 
035 
076 
854 
321 
480 
376 
276 
926 
063 


19, 
2. 
9. 

10, 
1, 


212 
115 
827 
726 
642 


175,607 


19 
24 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 
12 
7 
6 
4 

24 

1 

15 

16 

7 

1 

66 

3 

15 

14 

2 


249 


OC3 
O 

08  >  S 


0.0-^ 


"3« 


2.601 

1,382 

475 

390 

120 

80 

870 

350 

940 

917 

639 

376 

1,417 

150 

1.202 

2,165 

1,215 

900 

3,487 

200 

1,059 

1,432 

201 


H 


^S 


8 


435 
320 


22,518 


1 

150 

2* 

'""266" 

2 

230 

6 

995 

1 

125 

2 

275 

3 

256 

8 

714 

1 

150 

1 

70 

9 

816 

A 


2 
3 
2 


49 


240 
820 
145 


6,506 


10,047 

2,858 

249 

349 

379 

96 

303 

1,889 

2,0U9 

2,519 

964 

2.080 

2,370 

344 

2,069 

3,482 

1,016 


4,803 

529 

2,457 

2,682 

411 


43,905 


9i 
0) 


S,037 
2,286 

199 

279 

301 
77 

242 
1,611 
1,607 
2,015 

771 
1,664 
1,896 

276 
1,655 
2,786 

812 


8,842 

423 

1,965 

2,145 

328 


35,115 


•C  >. 


c 

B  ^  <a$ 
H 


5,101 
584 


261 
181 


895 
437 
103 
7 
1,288 
204 
125 
197 


228 
666 
898 


10.665 


tl 


a 
12 

16  U 


276 


3 
628 


94 

553 

1,020 

460 


18 


3,052 


The  States  having^  the  largest  number  of  children  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  the  schools  therein  are  as  follows:  Arizona,  5,101; 
Nevada,  1,288;  Michigan,  895;  Washington,  666;  California,  584. 
The  States  where  the  capacity  is  greater  than  the  children  are  Penn- 
sylvania, 1,020;  Kansas,  628;  Oregon,  553;  South  Dakota,  460;  Colo- 
rado, 276.  This  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  large  nonreser- 
vation  schools  are  located  there,  which  draw  their  pupils  from  other 
States  and  Territories.  The  capacity  of  Government  schools  is  22,518, 
and  mission  schools,  5,506,  a  total  school  capacity  of  28,024,  while  the 
enrollment  at  all  schools  is  28,610,  being  an  excess  of  586  over  the 
capacity. 

Attention  was  invited  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year  to  needs  of 
the  Indians  of  Arizona,  and  especially  those  on  the  San  Carlos,  White 
Mountain  Apache,  and  Navaho  reservations.  These  are  wild  Indians, 
living  on  reservations  of  vast  extent  and  maintaining  themselves  by 
herding  principally.  Upon  the  Tongue  River  (Northern  Cheyenne) 
Reservation,  in  Montana,  there  is  no  Government  boarding  school, 
and  it  is  the  only  reservation  of  any  size  upon  which  the  Government 
does  not  have  a  boarding  school. 

The  excess  of  children  who  can  not  be  accommodated  in  schools  as 
now  provided  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  consideration.  The  best 
results  of  modern  educational  methods  are  shown  in  the  children  of 
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Indians  who  have  themselves  been  educated;  therefore,  to  delay  edu- 
cating the  Indians  named,  and  others  in  a  similar  condition,  delays  the 
final  extinction  of  separate  Government  schools  for  these  people. 
Each  generation  of  educated  Indians  advances  the  cause  of  civilization 
among  the^K^It  fixes  by  the  law  of  heredity  the  acquired  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  white  man.  This  axiom  was  well  illustrated  by  an  agent, 
who  called  upon  the  kindergarten  teacher  for  a  list  of  her  pupils,  with 
her  estimate  of  the  natural  and  acquired  aptitude  of  each.  Knowing 
the  parents  and  history  of  each,  he  was  agreeably  sui-prised  to  find 
that  the  brightest  pupils,  who  displayed  the  most  aptitude,  were  the 
offspring  of  parents  who  had  been  educated  in  the  schools.  In  some 
instances  the  parents  had  gone  back  to  the  blanket  and  the  long  hair, 
but  the  acquired  tendencies  of  their  education  had  been  transmitted 
and  stamped  upon  the  children,  thus  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  ele- 
vation of  barbarous  races  is  of  slow  growth  and  along  the  lines  of 
heredity. 

Therefore,  this  large  number  of  children  should  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  be  provided  with  schools.  It  can,  by  liberal  appropriations, 
be  accomplished  in  a  year  or  so,  and  then,  the  apex  of  possible  enroll- 
ment having  been  reached,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  question  of 
no  additional  schools,  but  increase  the  facilities  of  those  already  in 
existence.  When  parents  have  been  educated  properly  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  education  for  their  childi*en,  when  reservations  are 
broken  up,  and  civilization  progresses,  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  the  races,  day  schools,  Indian  and  public,  may  with  advantage  be 
substituted  for  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  not  until  then  with 
any  measurable  degree  of  success. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  INSTITUTES. 

Under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  summer  schools 
for  the  teachers  of  the  Indian  service  were  held  as  follows:  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  June  25  to  27;  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  July  1  to  5; 
Department  of  Indian  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  7  to  11; 
Pacific  Coast  Institute,  Newport,  Oreg.,  August  18  to  23. 

Two  meetings  at  Flandreau  and  one  at  Pine  Ridge,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright,  were  attended,  and  timely  questions 
were  discussed  from  which  good  results  will  undoubtedly  obtain.  At 
Flandreau,  Supt.  C.  F.  Pierce  displayed  an  unusually  fine  exhibit, 
and  among  the  useful  articles  was  a  full  set  of  harness,  which  was 
greatly  admired  for  its  superior  workmanship.  This  exhibit  was 
afterwards  shown  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting. 

A  large  number  of  employees,  chiefly  from  the  Middle  West,  the 
Southwest,  and  the  Coast  sections,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Institute.  An  excellent  exhibit  from  the  schools  of  this  district 
was  displayed  and  was  highly  praised  by  Indian  workers  and  those 
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interested  in  the  Indian  schools.     A  most  instructive  and  profitable 
session  was  held. 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Education  at  Minneapolis 
was  the  largest  in  the  histor}^  of  the  Indian  institutes.  The  keynote 
of  the  convention  was  ''How  to  make  the  Indian  self-supporting  as 
.soon  as  possible,"  and  the  papers  and  discussions  showed  research  and 
thought.  The  topics  discussed  were  furnished  by  the  various  super- 
intendents in  the  field  and  bore  directly  upon  their  work.  Great  stress 
was  laid  upon  industrial  training  and  agriculture,  the  thought  being  to 
prepare  the  Indian  for  life. 

Besides  the  papers  and  discussions  by  the  Indian  workers,  the  con- 
vention had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  lectures  and  addresses  by 
noted  educators  of  this  country  and  England,  among  them  being 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University;  Most 
Rev.  John  Ireland,  archbishop  of  St.  Paul;  and  Dr.  Michael  Sadler, 
director  of  inquiries  and  reports,  education  office,  London,  England. 
The  benefit  resulting  to  the  school  service  through  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  the  teachers  of  hearing  these  prominent  educators  who 
addressed  their  meetings  and  also  those  who  spoke  at  the  general  ses- 
sions of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  invaluable.  As  many 
of  the  employees  in  the  Indian  service  are  isolated  from  civilization 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  are  unable,  therefore,  to  reinforce 
their  minds  with  the  ideas  of  other  people,  the  value  of  these  annual 
conferences  can  not  be  overestimated. 

The  boys'  band  and  girls'  mandolin  club  of  the  Chamberlain  Indian 
school,  South  Dakota,  furnished  music  for  the  department,  both  at  the 
general  sessions  and  at  the  exhibit  parlors  in  the  West  Hotel.  They 
also  played  in  public,  and  their  rendition  of  selections  was  heartily 
applauded  on  all  occasions. 

The  exhibit  displayed  at  the  West  Hotel  was  declared  the  finest  col- 
lection of  Indian  wprk  ever  shown,  and  attested,  as  nothing  else  could, 
the  practical  results  that  are  being  accomplished  by  the  Government  in 
preparing  the  Indian  for  citizenship.  The  display  consisted  of  class 
room  papei's,  fancy  work,  and  native  work,  and  wood,  iron,  and  leather 
articles,  and  was  an  object  lesson  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  Indians  during  the  past  few  years. 

A  full  account  of  these  various  meetings  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  at  page  —  of  this  report. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Institute  was  one  of  the  most  successful  local  or 
district  institutes  ever  held  in  the  Indian  SeiTice,  the  attendance  of 
teachers  from  the  western  and  northwestern  and  southwestern  schools 
being  large  and  representative.  A  gratifying  interest  in  the  institute 
was  shown  by  the  public-school  educators  of  Oregon,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  presence  and  addresses  of  men  prominent  in  the  State's 
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educational  work,  such  as  the  president  of  Oregon  State  University, 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  others. 

The  programme  was  of  a  strictly  practical  nature,  and  the  tone  of  the 
discussions  showed  a  thorough  realization  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
that  the  Indian  child  needs  most  a  training  that  will  fit  him  to  earn  an 
independent  living  and  provide  for  a  comfortable  home.  A  lively 
interest  and  very  general  participation  characterized  the  discussions, 
from  which  much  good  can  not  fail  to  result.  A  valuable  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  display  of  work  prepared  by  the  Indian  pupils, 
showing  the  practical  lines  along  which  their  training  is  being  pursued. 

The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  teachers  of  this  section  for  their 
enterprise  and  industry  in  conducting  these  annual  institutes,  and 
especially  to  those  who  gave  personal  time  and  attention  to  the  arduous 
duties  of  preparation  and  the  management  of  the  details  of  the  sessions. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  PLANTS. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  Congress  appropriated,  for 
construction,  purchase,  lease,  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for 
sewerage,  water  supply,  and  lighting  plants,  and  purchase  of  school 
sites,  the  sum  of  $240,000.  The  value  of  plants  devoted  to  Indian 
education  is  between  four  and  five  million  dollars.  As  a  business 
proposition,  such  valuable  propertj^  subjected  to  the  hard  usage  inci- 
dent to  buildings  used  mainly  by  children,  requires  annually  large 
expenditures  in  the  way  of  repairs  to  maintain  them  in  the  proper 
degree  of  efliciency.  Aside  from  this  practically  fixed  expenditure, 
out  of  this  amount  must  be  erected  new  plants  at  points  where  there 
are  at  present  no  facilities.  It  will  therefore  be  readily  seen  that  the 
amount  is  really  not  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  service. 
This  entire  amount  has  been  used,  and  it  is  believed  advantageously 
to  the  service.  Many  old  plants  have  been  renovated,  water,  sewer, 
and  lighting  systems  installed,  while  several  new  plants  have  been  con- 
tracted for  complete.  Aside  from  the  appropriation  referred  to,  there 
have  been  others  devoted  to  specified  schools  designated  by  Congress. 

In  designing  school  plants  the  plan  has  been  the  erection  of  com- 
fortable buildings,  architecturally^  symmetrical,  adapted  to  the  climatic 
conditions  surrounding,  and  fitted  with  modern  appliances  for  con- 
serving the  health  and  safety  of  Indian  pupils  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Government  schools,  and  for  economy  and  facility  of  adminis- 
tration. Improved  systems  of  lighting  are  adopted  on  the  score  of 
minimizing  the  danger  from  fire  incident  to  the  use  of  coal-oil  lamps, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  Indian  pupils,  as  a 
rule,  suffer  with  their  eyes  when  brought  from  the  free,  open-air  life 
to  which  they  are  accustomed  into  the  necessary  confinement  of  school 
roomis  and  shops.  Water  and  sewer  systems  lessen  the  danger  from 
fire  and  ward  off  dangerous  disease  germs.     With  adequate  water  f  acili- 
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ties  and  ample  sewerage  conditions  the  Government  has  thrown  every 
necessary  safeguard  against  disease  around  the  students.  It  is  more 
economical,  more  cleanly,  and  less  dangerous  to  use  modern  methods  of 
heating  than  the  cheaper  method  of  stoves,  cmnky  stovepipes,  and 
numberless  fires  scattered  over  the  building.  Ventilation  is  all  impor- 
tant in  schools,  but  more  especially  in  those  devoted  to  Indian  educa- 
tion. Without  it  untold  disorders  may  arise,  and  the  hygienic 
condition  of  pupils  suffer.  Cleanliness,  next  to  godliness,  should  be 
the  motto  of  each  superintendent,  with  reference  to  his  plant,  but 
equally  so  with  those  under  his  charge.  The  modern  ring  bath  is 
usually  adopted,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
and  minimum  of  water  expenditure.  The  latter  is  all  important  at  the 
large  majoritj'  of  the  schools  located  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  country. 

These  modern  improvements,  while  they  are  conveniences,  are  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  in  the  healthful  conduct  of  Indian  schools.  They 
do  not  give  the  Indian  youth  a  false  idea  of  civilization  nor  hurt  his 
after  life  on  the  reservation.  It  is  true  that  after  his  return,  his 
bathing  appliance  is  the  ininning  stream  and  his  bathroom  its  banks 
with  leafy  boughs  overhanging,  yet  when  congregated  in  numbers 
in  Indian  schools  modern  appliances  are  vital  to  his  life  and  educa- 
tion. They^  are  both  economical  and  healthful,  and  no  Indian  school 
can  be  successfully  conducted  without  them.  They  teach  by  object 
lesson  the  excellence  of  our  civilization  and  stir  him  to  emulation. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  suicidal  policy  to  teach  an  Indian  the  superi- 
ority of  white  civilization  and  then  send  his  children  to  school  in  build- 
ings but  little  removed  from  those  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
There  would  be  no  contrast,  no  standard  of  emulation,  and  his  mind 
could  safely  form  the  unconscious  judgment  that  there  was  no  supe- 
riority of  the  white  man's  manner  of  living  over  his  own. 

Indian  schools  are  constructed  with  the  idea  of  teaching  home  life. 
Separate  rooms  where  possible  are  provided,  so  that  three  pupils  may 
have  one  room.  They  are  thus  taught  the  practical  care  of  their  own 
sleeping  quarters.  Rooms  for  eating,  for  school  purposes,  for  trades, 
for  recreation  and  reading  must  be  provided.  All  these  coordinate 
parts  of  an  Indian  school  are  so  different  from  the  white  schools  that 
comparison  of  cost  is  often  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  former,  and 
the  charge  is  thoughtlessly  made  that  Indian  schools  are  thus  rendered 
needlessly  expensive. 

Daring  the  past  year,  all  classes  of  building  material  and  labor  have 
advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  a  curtailment  of  the  plans  of  the  Indian 
Department  for  many  much-needed  improvements  and  new  plants. 

Improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year  as  follows:  Remodel- 
ing school  building  at  Crow  Agency,  Mont.;  new  porches,  roofs,  etc., 
at  Fort  Bidwell,  Cal. ;  converting  old  building  into  dormitory  at  Fort 
Lapwai,  Idaho;  general   repairs  and  improvements  at  Fort  Shaw, 
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Mont.;  new  bath  house,  sewer  system,  and  cottage  at  Fort  Yuma, 
Ariz. ;  new  well  at  Riverside,  Okla. ;  repairing  sewer  and  connecting 
same,  at  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. ;  sewerage  system  at  Mescalero,  N. 
Mex. ;  improvement  of  water  system  at  Navaho,  N.  Mex. ;  warehouse 
and  ice  house  at  Winnebago  School,  Nebr.;  warehouse  for  Kaw 
School,  Oklahoma;  well  and  improvement  of  water  system  at  Pima, 
Ariz.;  general  improvements  to  the  plant  at  Pawnee,  Okla.;  new 
water  and  sewer  systems  at  Potawatomi  School,  Kansas;  bath 
house  at  Rice  Station,  Ariz.;  new  well  at  Absentee  Shawnee  School, 
Oklahoma;  superintendent's  cottage,  repairs  shop,  etc.,  at  Seneca, 
Ind.  T. ;  general  improvement  to  plant  at  Siletz,  Oreg. ;  ventilating 
system  at  Uinta  School,  Utah;  improvement  to  plumbing  at  Uma- 
tilla, Oreg.;  improvement  to  water  and  sewer  systems  at  Warm 
Springs,  Oreg. ;  general  improvements  and  water  system  at  Western 
Shoshoni,  Nev.;  new  well  at  Shawnee,  Okla.;  general  repairs  at 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.;  new  boiler  house,  etc.,  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.; 
new  pump  house,  tank,  and  tower  to  replace  those  burned  at  Fort 
Berthold,  N.  Dak.,  and  also  acetylene  gas  plant  at  the  same  place; 
extension  of  sewer  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.;  new  water  system  at 
Cheyenne  River  Agency  School,  S.  Dak. ;  water  system  at  Cheyenne 
School,  Okla.;  new  water  system,  Riggs  Institute,  Flandreau,  S. 
Dak.;  acetylene  gaslighting  plant  and  warehouse  at  Grand  Junction, 
Colo. ;  barn  and  warehouse  at  Pipestone,  Minn. ;  emploj^ees'  quarters, 
Pima  Agency,  Ariz.;  new  water  system.  Industrial  School,  Standing 
Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.;  acetylene  plant.  White  Earth  School,  Minn. 

Upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  Indians,  a  new  school  plant  for  75 
children  is  under  contract  at  Pryor  Creek,  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
in  Montana. 

A  large  addition  to  the  school  building  and  a  new  office  have  been 
built  at  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma. 

,  The  present  Fort  Apache  school  in  Arizona  has  a  capacity  of  only 
60  pupils,  but  new  stone  buildings,  with  a  water  system  for  domestic 
and  irrigation  purposes,  are  now  under  contract,  and  will  increase  the 
capacity  to  150  pupils. 

A  new  dormitory  at  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.,  a  new  school  building  at 
Truxton  Canyon,  Ariz.,  a  new  school  building  and  hospital  at  Genoa, 
Nebr.,  and  hospital  at  Morris,  Minn.,  will  materially  increase  the 
capacity  and  efficiency  of  these  schools. 

The  plant  at  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  has  had  material 
additions  in  the  erection  of  employees'  quarters  and  domestic  building. 

The  condition  of  the  Moqui,  Ariz.,  school  having  become  so  dilaj^- 
idated  and  dangerous,  a  new  plant  has  been  designed  for  these  Indians. 
It  is  now  under  contract  and  will,  when  completed  by  next  Septem- 
ber, furnish  adequate  accommodations  for  150  to  176  pupils. 

The  new  school  for  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  in  New  Mexico  has  been 
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completed,  but  owing  to  defects  in  the  reservoir  holding  the  water 
supply,  has  not  been  opened.  As  soon  as  the  defects  are  remedied 
it  will  be  completed. 

Three  new  day  schools  for  the  Pima  Indians  are  now  in  process  of 
erection.  They  will  be  located  at  Casa  Blanca,  Blackwater,  and  Lehi. 
They  will  each  have  a  capacity  for  about  30  pupils.  By  reason  of 
their  isolation,  a  residence  for  the  teacher  and  his  wife  will  be  attached 
to  each  school. 

Sherman  Institute,  Riverside,  Cal.,  was  opened  September  1.  The 
main  buildings  and  a  portion  of  the  minor  ones  have  been  completed. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  planned  and  constructed  schools  in  the  service. 
For  increasing  the  efl&ciency  of  the  plant  there  are  now  $25,800  avail- 
able, which,  with  $5,000  for  minor  improvements,  will  make  it  an 
admirable  school.  A  farm  of  100  acres  has  been  purchased,  for  which 
Congress  has  allowed  $15,000  for  industrial  buildings. 

At  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  School,  near  Salem,  substantial  improvements 
are  being  made  to  the  plant.  These  consist  of  a  brick  dormitory, 
$20,000;  industrial  building,  $6,000;  laundry,  $4,000;  electric  light  and 
^tearn  heat,  $11,000.  These  imi)rovements,  with  a  new  brick  dormitory 
for  boys  authorized  by  Congress,  should  make  this  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  the  service. 

The  new  plant  to  accommodate  75  pupils  on  the  Southern  Ute  Res- 
ervation in  Colorado  has  been  completed,  and  will  be  opened  for  occu- 
pancy during  the  school  year.  Although  limited  in  capacity,  it  is  yet 
complete  in  all  its  appointments. 

A  new  $6,000  industrial  building  completed  at  Santa  Fe  School, 
New  Mexico,  will  give  greatly  needed  facilities  for  proper  instruction 
to  the  pupils. 

The  school  building  at  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  having 
become  in  a  dangerous  condition,  was  torn  down  and  a  new  one  erected 
in  its  place. 

The  appointment  of  two  competent  men  for  the  positions  of  super- 
visor of  engineering  and  supervisor  of  construction  has  proved,  as 
was  anticipated  in  the  last  annual  report,  *'of  great  benefit  to  the 
service,"  and  resulted  in  a  more  economical  expenditure  of  funds 
available  for  the  installation  of  new  plants  and  the  improvement  of 
of  old  ones. 

Greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  adornment  of  the  lawns  and  cam- 
pusses  at  the  various  schools.  Superintendents  have  been  instructed 
to  beautify  the  grounds  by  the  laying  out  of  orderly  walks  and  drives, 
planting  of  flowers,  trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs.  To  do  all  this 
requires  only  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  and  will  prove  both  of 
benefit  to  the  pupils  as  practical  instruction  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
the  beholder. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

The  appropriations  for  Indian  school  purposes  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  showing  increase  or  decrease  over  each  preceding' 
year,  are  exhibited  in  the  followinc/  table: 

Table  4. — Annual  appropriations  made  by  the  Government  from  and  including  the  Jiica 

year  1S77  for  the  mpport  of  Indian  schools. 


Year. 


1877 
1878. 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Appropria- '  Per  cent 
tion.      '  increase. 


Year. 


820,000 

30,000 

60,000 

75,000 

75.000 

135.000 

487,200 

675,200 

992,800 

1.100.065 

1,211.415 

1,179,916 

1,348,015 

1,3&1.568 


50 

100 

25 


80 
260 
38 
47 
10 
10 
»2.6 
14 
1 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Appropria- 

Per cent 

tion. 

increase. 

$1,842,770 

36 

2,291,650 

24.3 

2,815,612 

1.04 

2,243,497 

13.5 

2,060,605 

18.87 

2,066,615 

1.2 

2,617,266 

.2245 

2,631,771 

4.51 

2,638,390 

.0025 

2,936,080 

.U3 

3,080,367 

.049+ 

3.244,2.% 

.058J- 

3,531,250 

.088+ 

1 

1  Decrease. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Kansa,  Oklahoma. — About  February  15,  1902,  the  Kansa  or  Kaw 
tribe  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma  entered  into  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves for  a  pro  I'ata  division  of  their  tribal  funds  and  lands.  The 
agreement  provides  that  the  roll  of  the  tribe  as  it  existed  on  December 
1,  1901,  and  all  descendants  born  between  December  1,  1901,  and 
December  1,  1902,  shall  constitute  the  legal  membership  of  the  tribe. 
Each  member  of  the  tribe  is  to  be  permitted  to  select  a  homestead  of  160 
acres,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lands  (except  a  burial  ground,  school 
farm,  and  town  site)  are  to  be  eqiiall}^  divided  among  the  members  of 
the  tribe.  The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  the  tribe  against  the  United  States.  The  agreement  was 
ratified  by  act  of  July  1,1902  (82  Stats.,  636). 

Port  Berthold,  N.  Dak. — An  agreement  was  entered  into  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1902,  by  Inspector  James  McLaughlin  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Arikara,  Grosventre,  and  Mandan  tribes  of 
Indians  belonging  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  by 
which  they  ceded  the  United  States  208,000  acres  of  land  for  Ip260,000. 
The  manner  of  the  payment  is  provided  as  follows: 

110  miles  of  4-wire  fence,  at  $100  per  mile $11, 000 

5,000  heifers  and  150  bulls 130,000 

60  spans  of  American  mares,  at  $160  per  span 9, 600 

100  mowing  machines,  at  $27,  delivered 2, 700 

100  hay  rakes,  at  $18,  delivered 1,800 

Set  apart  for  maintenance  of  old  and  helpless 50, 000 

Cash  per  capita  payments 54, 900 

Total 260,000 
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This  agreement  was  referred  to  this  oflSce  July  12,  1902,  and  it  will 
be  rep>orted  on  to  the  Depai-tment  in  time  for  it  to  be  submitted  to 
Congrress  at  its  next  session. 

Pive  Civilized  Tribes. — The  agreements  with  the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  tribes  are  referred  to  on  page  121. 

Pending  during  last  session  of  Congress  and  still  unratified. — Congress 
failed  to  ratify  any  of  the  agreements  pending  before  it  during  the 
last  session  providing  for  the  cession  of  lands  by  Indian  tribes  to  the 
United  hitates.     These  agreements  are  as  follows: 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana,  concluded 
August  14, 1899,  ceding  about  1,116,000  acres,  comprising  the  northern 
portion  of  the  reserve; 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brul^  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  con- 
cluded May  6,  1901,  ceding  the  western  portion  of  their  reserve, 
embi-acing  56,000  acres; 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  con- 
cluded June  27,  1901,  ceding  all  surplus  unallotted  lands  (except  4A0 
acres),  aggregating  25,791  acres; 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  concluded 
September  14,  1901,  ceding  the  surplus  unallotted  lands  of  that  part 
of  their  reserve  situated  in  Gregory  County,  amounting  to  about 
416,000  acres; 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  Minn.,  concluded 
March  10, 1902,  ceding  the  western  portion  of  their  reserve,  embi-acing 
256,152  acres.  The  consideration  is  $1,000,000,  of  which  $250,000  are 
to  be  paid  within  ninety  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  remainder  in  fifteen  equal  annual  payments; 

With  the  Yankton  Indians,  in  South  Dakota,  concluded  October  2, 
1899,  providing  for  the  cession  of  the  well-known  Red  Pipestone 
Quarry  Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  containing  a  little  more  than  one 
section  of  land: 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  con- 
cluded November  2,  1901,  ceding  all  the  surplus  unallotted  lands  of 
that  reservation,  aggregating,  approximately,  104,000  acres.  The 
consideration  agreed  upon  was  $345,000,  or  a  little  more  than  $3.30 
per  acre  for  the  lands  ceded.  The  amount,  however,  included  $80,000 
which  the  Indians  claimed  to  be  due  them  for  lands  excluded  from  their 
reservation  on  the  west  by  an  erroneous  survey  made  some  years  ago. 
This  claim  was  urged  with  great  persistency  by  the  Indians  in  council, 
and  its  justice  was  recognized  by  the  inspector  in  concluding  the  agree- 
ment. The  agreement  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  to  the  Indians  in  cash — $145,000  when  the  agreement  is  rati- 
fied and  the  remainder  in  ten  annual  installments  of  $20,000  each. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  allotment  of  6,160  acres  to  62  persons 
whose  rights  to  allotments  were  recognized  by  the  Indians,  but  who 
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have  not  received  any  lands — allotments  to  be  made  before  the  surplus 
landa  are  opened  to  public  settlement. 

The  suspense  incident  to  delaying  action  upon  matters  of  this  sort 
has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  Indians  interested,  and  if  these  agree- 
ments are  to  be  ratified  at  all  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  take 
action  upon  them  during  the  next  session. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  was  suggested  that  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  suppressing  illicit  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  might  be  over- 
come if  this  Office  were  provided  with  a  special  fund  of  five  or  ten 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  obtain  evidence  against  liquor  traffick- 
ers. It  is  now  my  firm  belief,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  com- 
plaints for  the  past  twelve  months,  that  in  no  other  way  can  a  successful 
warfare  be  waged  against  the  liquor  dealers. 

As  then  stated,  those  who  are  most  assiduous  in  filing  complaints 
of  violations  of  the  liquor  law  are  rarely  to  be  depended  upon  to 
render  openly  much  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  complainants  there  is  possibly  some  excuse 
for  their  disinclination  to  act.  They  object  to  the  unpleasant  notoriety 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  or  fear  that  the  parties  complained 
of  might  do  them  bodily  harm.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  various  Indian  agencies  and  schools  are  either  forced  to 
develop  cases  themselves,  often  to  the  neglect  of  other  important 
official  duties,  or  are  constrained  to  permit  the  evil  to  exist  for  lack  of 
time  to  obtain  the  requisite  evidence. 

During  the  past  year  several  Indian  agents  have  urgently  requested 
authority  to  employ  capable  detectives  to  entrap  suspected  parties, 
but  the  Office  has  been  compelled  to  deny  all  such  requests  because  of 
lack  of  funds  available  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  employment. 

In  several  important  cases  the  Attorney -General,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  this  Office,  sent  a  special  agent  of  his  Department  to  conduct 
investigations  of  reported  violations  of  the  law.  Such  localities  as 
the  special  agent  was  able  to  visit  were  greatly  benefited  as  the  result 
of  his  efforts  against  the  dealers  and  bootleggers.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  one  investigating  official  can  cover  a  field  so  broad  as  that 
which  embraces  all  of  the  Indian  reservations  and  schools  in  the  United 
States,  or  that  such  official  can  remain  in  a  particular  locality  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  meet  with  large  success  in  detecting  crime. 
To  accomplish  results  that  would  be  at  all  lasting,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  extend  his  stay  in  some  places  for  a  month  or  longer. 

Through  the  opening  of  Indian  reservations  to  settlement  by  whites 
and  the  intermingling  of  Indians  and  whites  through  sales  of  inherited 
Indian  lands,  the  Indians  will  hereafter  have  greater  opportunity  than 
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ever  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  strong  drink,  and  it  will  become  well- 
nig'h  beyond  the  power  of  this  Office  or  its  agents  to  cope  with  the  sub- 
ject unless  the  special  fund  asked  for  be  provided.  1  strongly  urge 
that  it  be  granted. 

EXfflBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

In  view  of  the  continued  policy  of  the  Department  not  to  authorize 
Indians  under  its  control  to  be  engaged  or  taken  for  show  and  exhibi- 
tion pui-poses,  but  few  requests  for  such  permission  have  been  received, 
and  in  all  of  these  cases  the  Office  has  declined  to  consider  them  favor- 
ably. However,  in  a  number  of  instances  officials  in  charge  of  annual 
State  or  county  fairs  or  festivals  have  asked  that  Indians  from  various 
agencies  be  allowed  to  participate  as  an  attraction,  and  all  such 
requests,  with  one  exception,  have  been  refused  by  the  Department. 
Its  position  is  shown  by  a  case  in  point  as  follows: 

In  August,  1901,  the  chairman  of  the  Indian  committee  of  the  Fes- 
tival of  Mountain  and  Plain  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  50  Indians 
from  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo.,  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
seventh  annual  festival  and  carnival  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  during  the 
first  week  in  October  last.  This  request  was  duly  submitted  to  the 
Department,  which  advised  this  Office  in  reply,  dated  August  19, 1901, 
as  follows: 

There  is  nothing  unusual  or  exceptional  in  the  proposed  fair  or  celebration  to  be 
held  in  Colorado,  being  presumably  of  the  ordinary  county  variety,  and  I  therefore 
see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  rule  established  in  the  Fargo  case  (request  to  have 
200  Indians  from  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  participate  in  the  fire  festival 
held  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  June  5-7,  1901),  which  has  been  the  rule  for  several  years 
past,  viz: 

'*It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  for  some  time  past  to  authorize  or 
sanction  the  absence  of  bodies  of  Indians  from  reservations  to  engage  or  take  part  in 
exhibitions  of  any  character,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  pubUc  service  and  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  the  necessary  permit  in  this  case  is  denied." 

So  in  this  case,  the  permission  asked  can  not  be  granted. 

The  exception  above  mentioned  was  in  the  case  of  the  annual  Daw- 
son County  fair  held  at  Glendive,  Mont.,  during  the  week  beginning 
Septemper  25, 1901.  In  this  case  the  Secretary  decided,  September  4, 
1901,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  agent  that  this  fair  is  to  be  strictly  a  ^*Live  stock 
and  agricultural  exhibition  of  the  products  of  eastern  Montana,"  and  has  nothing  of 
the  character  of  Wild  West  shows,  and  in  accordance  with  your  recommendation, 
permission  is  hereby  granted  for  a  reasonable  number  of  Indians  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Agency,  Mont,  who  are  producers,  or  are  engaged  in  school  work,  to  attend  the 
Dawson  County  &ir  at  Glendive,  Mont,  during  the  time  above  specified;  with  the 
distinct  understanding,  however,  that  the  Government  is  to  be  at  no  expense,  and 
the  Indians  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  particip>ate  in  the  fair  in  any  way  except  as  exhib- 
Uori  of  their  Hock,  farm  products,  and  school  work,  and  are  to  be  in  charge  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  agency  police  and  accompanied  by  a  reliable  school  employee. 
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The  agent  of  the  Fort  Peck  Agency  reported  that  the  excellent 
deportment  of  the  Indians  and  their  fine  display  of  garden  and  farm 
produce,  school  work,  and  industrial  products  at  Glendive  was  a  reve- 
lation to  a  great  many  visitors  who  previously  had  but  a  faint  concep- 
tion of  what  the  Government  is  really  doing  in  the  way  of  educating 
its  wards  in  the  duty  of  self-supporting  citizenship.  The  Indians  were 
very  much  pleased  and  highly  benefited.  They  secured  three  first  pre- 
miums, one  of  which  was  for  the  largest  and  best  display  of  agricultural 
products.  Not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct 
occurred  among  them,  and  they  were  treated  with  great  courtesy  by 
the  citizens.  Upon  this  excellent  showing,  the  Department  granted 
authority,  June  24,  1902,  for  these  Indians  again  to  take  part  in  this 
annual  fair,  upon  the  same  conditions  as  in  1901,  and  also  for  the  Pop- 
lar River  Indian  training  school  to  make  an  exhibit  of  its  work. 

TRADE  AMONG  OSAGE  INDIANS. 

For  many  years  the  system  governing  trade  with  the  Osage  Indians 
in  Oklahoma  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  a  constant  source  of  com- 
plaint both  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  the  traders.  In  order  to 
enable  Indians  to  be  furnished  with  such  supplies  as  they  need  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices,  and  to  restrict  the  practice  which  has  hereto- 
fore largely  prevailed,  of  allowing  the  Indians  practicallj"  unlimited 
credit  at  the  stores  maintained  by  the  traders,  it  was  determined  to 
create  the  position  of  Indian  trade  supervisor  at  the  Osage  Agency, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  supervise  trade  and  enforce  such  regula- 
tions as  might  be  essential  to  maintain  proper  trade  relations  between 
the  Indians  and  the  traders.  February  13,  1901,  the  Department, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Office,  appointed  Mr.  H.  C.  Ripley 
as  such  Indian  trade  supervisor  and  he  entered  on  duty  February  19. 

At  the  next  quarterly  annuity  payment  succeeding  his  appointment 
the  supervisor  issued  to  each  annuitant  a  card  marked  with  his  name, 
and  upon  that  card  each  trader  with  whom  the  Indian  desired  credit 
was  required  to  enter  at  the  time  of  purchase  the  amount  of  such  pur- 
chase, the  total  amount  credited  any  annuitant  not  to  exceed  30  per 
cent  each  month  of  his  quarterly  annuity  payment.  Subsequently  the 
amount  of  credit  to  be  given  was  modified  under  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stats.,  1065),  which  restricted  the 
credit  to  be  given  to  any  individual  Indian  or  head  of  a  family  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  next  quarterly  annuity  payment. 

The  supervisor,  pursuant  to  his  instructions,  required  the  traders  to 
open  new  ledgers,  and  to  itemize  all  accounts  and  to  re-mark  all  of  the 
goods  in  their  stores,  in  letters  or  figures,  with  both  cost  and  selling 
prices.  If  a  cipher  is  used  for  this  purpose,  the  traders  are  required 
to  acquaint  the  supervisor  with  the  cipher.     All  of  the  goods  sold  to 
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the  Osage  annuitants  must  be  at  prices  to  correspond  with  the  per  cent 
profit  allowed  by  the  Indian  OflSce  Regulations,  1894. 

Five  days  prior  to  a  quarterly  payment  each  trader  is  required  to 
furnish  the  supervisor  with  statements  showing  the  amount  of  indebt- 
edness of  each  annuitant  contracted  during  that  quarter  with  him,  or 
the  balance  due  from  the  previous  quainter,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  any  annuitant  fails  to  pay  his  quarterly  indebtedness  to  the 
traders,  no  further  credit  is  extended  him  by  them  until  the  amount 
due  in  the  previous  quarter  is  paid. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  see  that  the  cards  turned  in  by 
the  annuitants  agree  in  every  particular  with  the  books  of  the  traders, 
and  also  to  ascertain  that  the  prices  charged  do  not  exceed  the  per  cent 
of  profit  allowed  on  the  various  kinds  of  goods,  the  traders'  books 
being  open  at  any  and  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  supervisor. 
It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  the  supervisor  under  this  system  has 
complete  control  and  supervision  of  licensed  trade  with  the  Osages 
and  is  in  a  position  to  note  any  deviation  from  the  regulations,  or  any 
irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  traders  in  their  business  relations  with 
the  annuitants.     So  far  the  new  system  has  worlj^ed  admirably. 

This  is  not  the  first  effort  to  restrict  the  amount  of  credit  which 
licensed  traders  shall  be  allowed  to  extend  an  Osage  Indian.  Occa- 
sional attempts  of  this  sort  previously  made  had  met  with  partial  or 
temporaiy  success,  but  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  details  except 
the  fi-equently  changed  agent,  who  had  too  many  other  things  to  care 
for  to  give  needed  time  and  attention  to  this  matter. 

The  new  system,  however,  did  not  dispose  of  the  old  indebtedness 
of  the  Osage  Indians  to  licensed  traders  which  had  accumulated  and  been 
complained  of  for  years.  From  time  to  time  special  per  capita  pay- 
ments have  been  secured,  with  the  assurance  each  time  that  the  pay- 
ment would  be  used  to  wipe  out  the  debts  and  give  each  Indian  and 
trader  an  opportunitj'^  to  start  anew  with  a  clean  balance  sheet.  But 
notwithstanding  some  temporary  improvement,  as  a  whole  conditions 
grew  steadily  worse  and  indebtedness  and  dissatisfaction  increased, 
the  traders  complaining  of  unjust  losses  and  of  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  and  the  Indiana  charging  the  traders  with  excessive 
prices  and  untrustworthy  bookkeeping. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1901,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed 

to  examine  the  acounts  of  Indian  traders  with  the  Osage  Indians  at  the  Osage  Agency, 
and  to  determine  the  sums  equitably  due  to  such  traders  from  the  Indians,  and  to 
adjust  their  accounts  upon  the  basis  of  a  fair  profit  upon  the  goods  which  have  been 
sold  by  such  traders  to  such  Indians. 

The  traders,  26  in  all,  were  directed  to  transmit  their  books  and 
accounts  to  this  OflSce  for  consideration.  December  9,  1901,  the  Sec- 
retary appointed  a  board,  to  consist  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Bender,  chief  of 
division  of  Indian  Affairs,  oflSce  of  the  Secretary;  Mr.  James  F.  Allen, 
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office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Groseclose,  Assistant 
Attorney-General's  office,  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  these 
traders  relative  to  their  pending  claims  against  Indians  of  the  Osage 
tribe.  The  transactions  investigated  ran  back  as  far  as  1888,  and 
covered  more  than  $2,000,000. 

On  May  27, 1902,  that  board  made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  showing 
that  2,625  claims  were  presented  by  26  traders  and  others,  aggregating 
$646,214.40,  of  which  $139,669.43  was  interest,  leaving  the  face  of  the 
claims  $506,544.97.  Their  work  is  reported  in  detail  in  House  Doc. 
643,  first  session  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  and  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Number  of  claims  presented 2, 625 

Number  of  claims  excluded 100 

Number  of  claims  settled 2, 525 

Amount  of  transactions  involved  in  all  claims  presented.  $2, 089, 242. 74 

Claimed,  as  per  claims  presented 646, 214. 40 

Allowed 429,596.32 

Deducted 216,618.08 

Deductions  as  follows: 

Interest $139,669.43 

Discount 64,401.41 

Excluded 12,547.24 

216, 618. 08 

Percentage  of  deduction  on  aggregate  amount  of  transac- 
tions involved,  omitting  excluded  claims 9. 82 

Percentage  of  deduction  of  interest  on  same 6. 72 

Percentage  of  deduction  of  discount  on  same 3. 10 

Percentage  of  deduction  on  aggregate  amount  of  balances 

claimed,  omitting  excluded  claims 32. 20 

Percentage  of  deduction  of  interest  on  same 22. 04 

Percentage  of  deduction  of  discount  on  same 10. 16 

Number  of  Indians  indebted  to  traders 584 

Average  number  of  claims  against  each  Indian,  omitting 

excluded  claims 4. 32 

Greatest  number  of  claims  against  one  Indian 15 

Least  niunber  of  claims  against  one  Indian 1 

Greatest  amount  due  by  one  Indian $4, 894.45 

Least  amount  due  by  one  Indian $0. 26 

Greatest  amount  due  by  one  Indian  to  one  trader $4, 640. 37 

Least  amoimt  due  by  one  Indian  to  one  trader $0. 04 

Number  of  claims  extinguished  by  deductions 26 

Amount  of  claims  extinguished  by  deductions |2, 543. 46 

Average  individual  indebtedness $735. 61 

The  act  of  March  3,  1901,  further  provided: 

When  the  amounts  due  shall  have  been  determined  and  adjusted,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay,  by  a  disbursing  officer  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  that  purpose,  to  the  Osage  Indians  per  capita  the  amount  which  has  been 
collected  as  rent  of  pasture  lands,  and  any  accumulated  interest  other  than  their 
regular  annuities  which  has  not  heretofore  been  paid  to  them. 
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• 

An  Indian's  per  capita  share  was  to  be  applied  as  far  as  it  would  go 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts  pro  rata  among  the  traders  to  whom  he 
bad  been  found  to  be  justly  indebted.  Any  surplus  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  Indian;  any  deficit  was  to  be  made  up  at  subsequent  payments 
to  be  made  "  whenever  pasture  moneys  and  accumulations  of  interest 
other  than  regular  annuities  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  §100,000." 

June  30  and  July  7  the  Department  formulated  detailed  instructions 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  these  accounts  should  be  paid,  and  on 
July  15  a  roll  was  forwarded  to  the  agent  for  the  Osage  Agency, 
containing  the  names  of  all  Osage  Indians  alive  up  to  and  including 
May  31,  1902,  the  annuity  roll  for  the  third  quarter  1901  being  used 
as  a  basis. 

The  rent  of  pasture  lands  and  accumulated  interest  amounted  to 
$395,000,  or  $34,596.32  less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  make  the 
payment  as  awarded. 

July  8  the  Department  detailed  Mr.  James  F.  Allen,  of  this  oflSce,  to 
represent  the  Department  at  this  payment,  his  duty  being  to  hear  and 
determine  the  validity  of  disputed  claims,  with  a  view  to  rejecting  or 
{suspending  payment  of  such  claims  as  were  objected  to  by  the  Indians, 
and,  as  the  representative  of  the  Department,  to  stand  between  the 
Indian  and  the  trader  in  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  payment  was  commenced  on  July  29,  and  was  practically  closed 
August  9  so  far  as  the  Indians  were  concerned.  There  was  no  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind,  and  it  was  universally  remarked  that  the  pay- 
ment was  the  most  quiet  one  that  had  ever  been  made,  and  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  both  Indians  and  traders  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  proceedings. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  of  pa}'ment: 

Available  for  payment $395,000.00 

Paid  traders $207,286.96 

Paid  Indians 187,713.04 

395,000.00 

Allowed  traders 429,596.32 

Paid  traders 207,286.96 

Balance  due  traders 222,309.36 

One  more  modification  of  Osage  trade  was  made  by  the  act  of  March 
3, 1901.  It  provided  that  after  July  1,  1901,  any  one  who  is  consid- 
ered by  this  oflSce  to  be  a  '* proper  person  to  engage  in  such  trade" 
shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  among  the  Osages.  The  large 
cash  annuities  of  that  tribe  have  always  attracted  many  traders  to  the 
reservation,  and  the  effort  has  been  there,  as  elsewhere,  to  license  as  many 
as  could  do  a  fairly  profitable  business  and  secure  the  Indians  the  benefit 
of  competition.  How  many  or  how  few  that  may  be  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  decide,  with  reservation  and  nonreservation  conditions  varying 
in  every  locality.    This  legislation  simplifies  the  matter  for  the  Osages. 
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No  attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  nmnberof  traders  among  them^  and  50 
firms  are  now  licensed  to  carry  on  as  many  kinds  of  business  there  as  a 
community  of  2,000  people  usually  requires.  Some  of  them,  however, 
failing  to  see  any  opening  for  a  profitable  business,  have  made  no  use  of 
their  licenses.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  similar  policy  might  not  be 
cari'ied  out  to  advantage  on  other  reservations,  leaving  Indian  trade 
without  restrictions  except  as  to  th^  character  of  the  trader  and  his  com- 
pliance with  OflSce  regulations.  The  number  of  traders  would  then 
regulate  itself  through  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  which 
govern  elsewhere. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is  as 
follows: 

ALLOTMENTS  ON  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the  fol- 
lowing Indians: 

Kiowa,  CJomanche,  and  Apache,  in  Oklahoma 2, 957 

Omaha,  in  Nebraska 19 

Sioux,  Lower  Brul6  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota 1 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota 3, 104 

Wichita  and  affiliated  bands,  in  Oklahoma 956 

Winnebago,  in  Nel)raaka 268 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  Office  and  the  Department, 
as  follows: 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis. .      352 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
office,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon: 

Sioux  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  S.  Dak 359 

Sioux  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak 350 

The  only  alloting  agents  now  in  the  field  engaged  upon  reservation 
work  are  William  A.  Winder  (Rosebud),  John  H.  Knight  (Cheyenne 
River),  and  John  K.  Rankin  (Crow).  The  condition  of  the  work  in 
the  field  is  as  follows: 

Cheyenne  Elver  Eeservation,  S.  Dak. — Special  Allotting  Agent  John 
H.  Knight  reported  August  25  that  he  had  then  made  860  allotments, 
being  345  for  the  year  ending  on  that  date. 

Eosebnd  Eeservation,  S.  Dak. — Special  Allotting  Agent  Winder 
reported  July  31,  1902,  that  the  field  work  could  probably  be  com- 
pleted by  the  30th  of  September,  if  those  who  refuse  to  take  allot- 
ments are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  status,  and  no  changes  in 
allotments  are  permitted.  September  1  he  reported  that  he  had  made 
4,698  allotment,  which  would  leave  some  300  to  be  allotted. 
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Work  in  the  field  was  suspended  on  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Rose- 
bud reservations  during  the  month  of  June,  and  a  portion  of  May, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  appropriation. 

Crow  Eeservation,  Mont. — Special  Allotting  Agent  John  K.  Rankin 
reported  August  24  that  he  had  then  made  809  allotments. 

Shoshoni  Eeservation,  Wyo. — Work  was  suspended  in  1900.  The 
purpose  is  to  plan  a  system  of  irrigation  on  that  reservation  before 
renewing  the  allotment  work.  When  the  irrigation  plan  shall  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  definitely  known  what  lands  can  be  irrigated,  the 
allotments  will  be  completed. 

Exchange  of  Bad  Eiver  allotments. — ^February  4, 1901,  Agent  Camp-' 
bell  forwarded  a  list  of  Indians  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis., 
whose  allotments  had  been  burned  over  and  the  timber  totally  destroyed. 
They  asked  that  they  be  permitted  to  relinquish  those  lands  and  select 
others  in  lieu  thereof.  In  a  report  to  the  Department  dated  April  8, 
1901,  the  oflSce  recommended  that  if  the  Indians  were  permitted  to 
relinquish  their  allotments  and  select  others  in  lieu  thereof,  they 
should  be  required  to  reimburse  the  tribal  funds  to  the  extent  of 
sums  previously  received  by  them  from  the  sale  of  timber.  This  was 
approved  by  the  Department  September  21. 

September  28,  Agent  Campbell  was  instructed  accordingly,  and  on 
November  30,  1901,  he  submitted  a  list  of  35  allottees  who  desired  to 
relinquish  their  lands  and  select  others  in  lieu  thereof,  and  also  the 
patents  which  had  theretofore  been  issued  in  their  favor.  These 
patents  and  the  schedule  of  new  allotments,  together  with  the  other 
papers  in  the  case,  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  December  6, 
with  recommendation  that  the  schedule  be  laid  before  the  President 
for  approval,  and  that  the  relinquished  patents  be  canceled  of  record. 
February  10,  1902,  the  Department  requested  the  President  to 
approve  the  schedule,  but  said,  referring  to  Department  action  of 
October  4,  1898,  in  a  similar  case: 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  action  taken  by  the  then  Acting  Secretary  in  1SS8, 
in  similar  casefl,  this  matter  has  gone  so  far  that  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the 
schedule  of  the  new  selections  here^vith  submitted  be  approved,  and  that  your  author- 
ity for  the  cancellation  of  the  relinquished  patents  be  indorsed  hereon,  with  the 
ondeistanding  that  those  who  had  received  any  payment  from  the  timber  cut  on  their 
old  allotments  should  reimburse  the  tribal  funds  for  the  value  thereof;  and  with  the 
further  understanding  that  this  authority  relates  only  to  this  case  and  that  authority 
for  changes  in  allotments  for  the  reason  that  the  timber  thereon  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire  will  not  hereafter  be  granted. 

« 

July  30, 1902,  the  Department  advised  this  Office  of  the  approval  of 
the  schedule  by  the  President  on  February  24  last,  and  stated  that  the 
patents  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  for  cancellation.  August  12, 1902,  Agent  Campbell  was  advised 
of  this  action. 
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NONRESERVATION   ALLOTMENTS. 

Special  Allotting  Agent  William  E.  Casson  has  continued,  during 
the  past  year,  the  work  of  surveying,  investigating,  and  overhauling 
allotments  to  Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allot- 
ment act  in  the  Redding  and  Susan ville,  Cal.,  land  districts.  Tbe 
work  in  the  Susanville  district  was  not  completed  last  fall  before 
severe  weather  rendered  it  necessary  to  suspend  it.  The  work,  how- 
ever, was  continued  with  a  diminished  force  of  assistants  during  the 
winter  months  in  the  Redding  district.  Work  was  resumed  in  the 
Susanville  district  last  spring,  and  is  now  almost  completed.  It  will 
probably  require  several  months  to  complete  the  investigation  in  the 
Redding  district  after  Mr.  Casson's  return  thereto  from  Susanville. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  allotments  in  the  Susanville  district  have 
been  reported  by  Mr.  Casson  for  cancellation — many  on  the  ground 
that  the  allottees  are  mixed  bloods  descended  from  white  fathers,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  allotments  under  the  fourth  section,  being 
citizens. 

Most  of  the  cancellations  recommended,  however,  are  those  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Department  about  1895  or 
1896  to  the  effect  that  ''lands  more  valuable  for  the  timber  than  for 
agricultural  or  grazing  purposes  are  not  subject  to  allotment  under 
the  fourth  section."  Mr.  Casson  reported  129  such  cases  November 
27,  1901,  and  it  is  presumed  that  still  more  will  be  reported. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Office  the  cancellation  of  Indian  allotments  on 
this  ground  is  unjust  and  an  unfair  discrimination  against  the  Indian 
allottee,  and  the  rule  should  be  modified.  The  rule  was  adopted  as  a 
result  of  the  numerous  fraudulent  applications  for  allotments  in  north- 
ern Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring 
the  timber;  but  the  timber  conditions  in  that  locality  differ  very  widely 
from  those  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  application  of  the 
rule  generally  works  a  great  hardship  upon  the  Indians.  The  timber 
on  the  allotments  in  the  Susanville  and  Redding  districts,  for  example, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  scattered  and  of  comparatively  little  value,  yet 
of  more  value  than  the  land  itself  which,  as  a  rule,  has  only  a  few 
patches  upon  which  gardens  can  be  made,  and  is  almost  worthless 
except  for  grazing  purposes.  The  Indians  can  not  see  why  white  men 
should  be  permitted  to  enter,  under  the  homestead  laws,  these  so-called 
timber  lands  which  are  denied  the  Indians  as  allotments.  Mr.  Casson 
deprecates  in  the  strongest  terms  the  necessity  of  canceling  sneh  allot- 
ments, stating  that  in  most  cases  the  lands  are  suitable  as  allotments 
and  could  be  improved  so  as  to  make  comfortable  homes  for  the 
Indians,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  more  suitable  vacant 
land  that  is  not  more  valuable  for  the  timber  than  for  agricultural 
or  grazing  purposes. 
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Many  allotments  to  fuU-blood  Indians  have  also  been  reported  by 
Mr.  Casson  for  cancellation  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment dated  January  3,  1902,  in  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Pete,  wife  of  Boston 
Pete,  and  of  Ducey  Turner,  minor  daughter  of  Charles  Turner,  all 
non reservation  Indians  residing  iu  the  Susanville  land  district.  Boston 
Pete  and  Charles  Turner  had  entered  lands  under  the  Indian  home- 
stead laws  some  years  ago,  and  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
wives  and  children  of  such  Indian  homesteaders,  all  full  bloods,  would 
be  entitled  to  allotments  under  the  fourth  section.  The  Department 
held  that  these  Indian  homesteaders  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States  when  they  took  homesteads,  and  that  their  wives  and  minor 
children  followed  their  status  as  citizens,  and  were  not  therefore 
entitled  to  allotments  under  the  fourth  section. 

This  question  was  further  considered  by  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Interior  Department.  In  an  opinion  dated  June  28, 
1902,  and  approved  by  the  Department,  it  is  held  in  effect  that  an 
Indian  woman  living  with  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  marriage 
relation,  whether  he  be  an  Indian  or  not,  is  not  entitled  to  an  allot- 
ment under  the  fourth  section.  This  opinion  proceeds  on  the  theory 
that  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  section  6  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24 
Stats.,  p.  388),  are  not  entitled  to  allotments  under  the  fourth  section. 

The  result  of  this  ruling,  it  is  believed,  will  be  to  work  hardship  on 
many  families  of  industrious  and  progressive  Indians. 

In  one  of  his  reports,  submitting  several  cases  of  allotments  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  Indian  homesteaders,  Mr.  Casson  makes  the 
following  comment: 

The  homesteader  is  the  best  among  the  Indians,  and  it  seems  to  me  too  bad  that 
thev  can  not  hold  lands  for  the  wife  and  children  under  the  allotment  act.  The 
allottee  who  waits  for  an  agent  to  come  and  allot  him,  and  who  gets  land  for  his 
family,  as  a  rule  makes  no  use  of  it,  and  it  really  looks  to  the  Indian  homesteader 
that  there  is  a  premium  on  shiftlessness. 

Special  Allotting  Agent  George  A.  Keepers  has  been  engaged  during 
the  past  year  in  making  allotments  to  nonreservation  Indians  along  the 
Columbia  River,  in  the  Vancouver  and  Walla  Walla  land  districts,  in 
Washington,  and  in  The  Dalles  land  district  in  Oregon.  August  1, 
1902,  he  reported  that  he  had  made  a  total  of  165  allotments  to  Indians 
in  that  locality.  All  the  land  so  allotted  was  classified  as  grazing  land, 
although  ea^h  allotment  embraced  enough  farming  land  for  the  indi- 
vidual use  of  the  allottee.  The  Indians,  he  reports,  are  averse  to 
removing  any  distance  from  their  old  locations  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  allotments,  hence  it  is  diflScult  to  secure  desirable  lands  for 
them,  especially  as  the  country  is  being  ver^^  rapidly  settled  up  by 
whites. 

They  have  taken  an  interest  in  having  the  lands  desired  by  them 
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properly  surveyed  and  the  correct  corners  established,  but  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  very  poor  and  subsist  upon  fish  and  roots  gath- 
ered in  the  mountains,  together  with  the  little  game  which  they  are  able 
to  kill,  and  as  they  have  nothing  with  which  to  improve  their  land, 
their  future  does  not  look  very  bright.  Those  who  have  the  means 
to  begin  work  are,  however,  showing  a  disposition  to  improve  and 
cultivate  their  land  and  to  better  their  condition. 

On  Rock  Creek,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  Mr.  Keepers  states 
that  there  are  a  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  should  have 
educational  facilities. 

Mr.  Keepers  adds  that  he  has  proceeded  with  the  work  of  making 
allotments  very  carefully  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  valid 
rights  of  any  white  settlers.  At  the  outset  there  was  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  a  few  stockmen  to  trespass  on  the  Indian  lands,  but  they 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  would  be 
protected,  so  that  no  further  trouble  from  that  source  is  anticipated. 

With  the  exception  of  some  applications  which  Special  Allotting 
Agent  Keepers  assisted  the  Indians  in  making,  but  few  applications  by 
Indians  for  allotments  under  the  4th  section  have  been  transmitted  to 
this  oflSce  by  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  past  year.  No  trust 
patents  for  such  allotments  have  been  issued  since  my  last  annual 
report  was  submitted. 

ALLOTMENTS   RELINQUISHED  WITHIN  THE   SIOUX   CEDED   TRACT. 

Under  section  13  of  the  Sioux  act,  approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stats., 
888),  the  Indians  residing  within  the  Sioux  ceded  tract  in  South  Dakota 
were  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  take  allotments  on  the  ceded 
lands.*  Many  of  the  Indians  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
However,  soon  after  they  had  been  allotted  by  the  special  agent  in  the 
field,  they  began  to  relinquish  their  allotments  to  the  United  States  and 
remove  to  the  reservations  to  which  they  respectively  belonged;  and 
they  have  continued  to  execute  relinquishments  from  time  to  time, 
until  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  elected  to  take  allotments  on 
the  ceded  lands  have  relinquished  them  and  moved  upon  the  reserva- 
tions. The  number  originally  allotted  on  the  ceded  tract  was  431,  and 
the  Department  has  accepted  and  approved  158  relinquishments  up  to 
the  present  time. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  cuiTent  fiscal  year  contains  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000  for  construction  of  ditches  and  reservoirs, 
purchase  and  use  of  irrigating  tools  and  appliances,  and  purchase  of 
water  rights  on  Indian  reservations,  and  authorizes  the  employment  of 
not  exceeding  two  superintendents  of  irrigation  who  shall  be  skilled 
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irrigation  engineers.  The  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
1100,000,  with  a  similar  provision  for  the  employment  of  engineers, 
and  also  for  the  employment  of  a  clerk  in  this  office  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000  per  annum. 

Two  engineers  are  employed — George  Butler,  at  large,  and  John  B. 
Harper,  on  the  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  reservations  in  New  Mexico.  Expe- 
rience, has  demonstrated  that  the  number  of  superintendents  allowed 
is  not  sufficient  to  secure  a  judicious  expenditure  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated. Superintendent  Butler  was  taken  from  general  work  and 
placed  in  charge  of  construction  on  the  Klamath  Reservation,  but 
before  he  had  completed  that  work  the  Department  felt  compelled  to 
assign  him  to  duty  on  the  Navaho  Reservation.  The  number  of 
superintendents  should  be  increased  to  five. 

Some  $5,000  of  the  appropriation  for  last  year  was  expended  on  the 
Pueblo,  Southern  Ute,  Uintah,  Walker  River,  Pyramid  Lake,  Western 
Sbosboni,  Yakima,  Klamath,  Mescalero,  and  Wind  River  reservations. 

Superintendent  Harper  has  estimated  for  the  expenditure  of  some 
^5,000  oh  the  Zuni  Reservation,  $50,000  to  be  expended  the  fii'st  year; 
^S,400  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti,  $6,500  for  San 
Carios,  $10,000  for  Navaho,  $5,000  for  Crow,  and  $3,500  for  Yakima. 

San  ndefonso  Pueblo. — In  regard  to  the  ditch  at  San  Ildefonso,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  Superintendent 
Harper  reported  August  4,  1902,  as  follows: 

This  ditch  was  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  Indians  on  June  30,  1901,  and 
has  been  operated  by  them  since.  They  have  taken  good  care  of  the  property, 
cleaning  it  out  well  in  the  spring  and  repairing  such  damage  as  has  been  caused  by 
severe  stomifi.  The  most  destructive  storm  in  the  past  thirty  years  occurred  last 
summer,  and  the  Indians  put  the  ditch  in  as  good  shape  as  when  they  received  it, 
with  four  days'  work. 

These  people  are  now  independent,  having  raised  two  good  crops  under  the  ditch 
and  are  extending  the  cultivated  area.    Before  the  completion  of  this  ditch  they  had 
harvested  no  crops  for  four  years,  and  were  face  to  face  with  starvation.    As  the 
water  supply  is  abundant  at  this  point,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  amount  of  land  farmed  until  they  become  quite  prosperous. 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont. — The  work  on  the  Bighorn  Canal  has  been 
continued  under  Superintendent  Hill  during  the  present  season  and  is 
nearing  completion. 

Navaho  Eeservation,  Ariz,  and  N.  Hex. — In  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Navaho  Reservation  a  drought  has  prevailed  for  three  years,  con- 
!<equently  there  is  no  grass,  and  the  sheep  and  horses  of  the  Indians 
have  died  in  large  numbers.  July  29  last,  authority  was  granted  by 
the  Department  to  expend  not  exceeding  $850  in  developing  springs 
and  wells  in  that  locality  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes;  also  to  repair,  where  needed,  the  constructed 
ditches.  It  is  hoped  that  this  action  will  give  some  relief  to  the 
Indians. 
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The  San  Juan  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  reserve,  according 
to  the  reports  of  Special  Agent  ArmHtrong  and  of  George  Butler, 
superintendent  of  irrigation,  contains  abundant  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  and  there  are  valuable  lands  adjacent  which  are  susceptible 
of  irrigation.  It  has  been  asserted  that  with  a  proper  S3^stem  of  irri- 
gation on  the  Navaho  Reservation  adjacent  to  the  San  Juan  River  two- 
thirds  of  the  families  of  Indians  occupying  that  reservation  could  make 
homes  and  become  self-supporting.  The  office  has  planned  to  cause  to 
be  surveyed  and  staked  off  at  an  early  date  three  or  four  small  ditches 
leading  from  the  San  Juan  River  through  productive  lands  and  to  have 
the  same  cx)nstructed  as  mpidly  as  possible.  When  these  proposed 
ditches  shall  have  been  constructed,  and  the  Indians  located,  the  office 
will  construct  other  ditches  in  places  most  suitable  in  case  the  Indians 
show  a  disposition  to  properly  utilize  those  put  under  their  control. 
The  development  of  an  irrigation  system  on  the  reservation  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  San  Juan  River  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  intricate 
Navaho  problem. 

Blackfeet  Eeservation,  Mont. — In  leply  to  the  request  of  one  Joseph 
Oker  for  information  relating  to  a  right  of  way  for  an  irrigating  ditch 
on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Mont.,  the  Office  informed  him.  May  7, 
1902,  as  to  the  act  of  February  16,  1901  (31  Stats.,  790),  and  the  regu- 
lations thereunder,  and  stated  that  if  an  application  for  irrigation  right 
of  wa}^  is  referred  to  this  Office,  the  matter  will  be  referred  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  reservation  through  w^hich 
such  right  of  way  is  sought  to  be  acquired. 

May  26,  1902,  Messrs.  Joseph  Sturgeon  and  Peter  H.  Edlefson, 
Dupuyer,  Mont.,  submitted  informal  application  for  permission  to 
construct  an  irrigation  ditch  through  the  Blackfeet  Reservation, 
taking  the  water  from  the  Cut  Bank  Creek  on  that  reserv^ation.  The 
agent  for  the  Blackfeet  Agency  recommended  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
water  of  Cut  Bank  Creek  will  be  needed  to  irrigate  Indian  lands,  per- 
mission should  not  be  granted  parties  to  enter  the  reservation  for  the 
pui*pose  of  diverting  its  waters  to  lands  outside.  The  parties  men- 
tioned were  therefore  informed,  July  8,  that  an  application  under  the 
act  of  February  15,  1901,  for  authority  to  consti'uct  an  irrigating 
ditc^h  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  would  not  receive  the  favorable 
recommendation  of  this  office. 

SALE  OF  INDIAN   LANDS. 

Inherited  lands. — Section  7  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May 
27,  1902,  provides: 

That  the  aUiilt  lieire  of  any  (lei;ea«e(l  Indian  to  wlioni  a  trust  or  other  patent 
containing  restrictions  upon  alienation  has  been  or  shall  be  issued  for  lands  allotted 
to  him  mav  sell  and  convev  the  lands  inherited  from  such  decedent,  but  in  case  of 
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minor  heirs  their  intercHte  nhall  be  sold  only  by  a  ^ardian  duly  appointed  by  the 
proper  court  upon  the  order  of  such  court,  made  upon  petition  filed  by  the  guardian; 
hut  all  Huch  conveyances  shall  he  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  when  so  approved  shall  convey  a  full  title  to  the  purchaser,  the  same 
ais  if  a  tinal  patent  without  restriction  upon  the  alienation  had  been  -issued  to  the 
allottee.  All  allotted  land  so  alienated  by  the  heirs  of  an  Indian  allottee,  and  all 
}and»  so  ]jatented  to  a  white  allottee  shall  thereupon  be  subject  to  taxation  under 
the  laws  6f  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  same  is  situate:  Pronded,  That  the  sale 
herein  provided  for  shall  not  apply  to  the  homestead  during  the  life  of  the  father, 
mother,  or  the  minority  of  any  child  or  children. 

Under  this  act  all  the  lands  that  have  been  allotted  in  severalty  to 
Indians  may  after  their  death  be  sold  and  conveyed  by  their  heirs. 
This  removes  the  restrictions  hitherto  existing  as  to  the  alienation  of 
these  lands,  except  such  of  them  as  are  held  as  homesteads  and  those 
held  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  latter  exception  being  based 
upon  a  decision  of  the  Department  rendered  August  11,  1902.  These 
inherited  lands  are  now  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  but  the 
approval  M'  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  such  conveyances  as  may 
be  made  under  this  law  is  the  final  administration  of  the  trust,  and  the 
purchaser  takes  a  fee-simple  title,  clear,  free,  and  unencumbered.  The 
lands  then  become  subject  to  taxation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  they  are  situated. 

This  law  divides  the  heirs  of  deceased  allottees  into  two  classes, 
adults  and  minors,  the  former  being  given  the  privilege  of  selling  or 
not  selling  their  inherited  lands  according  to  their  own  judgment,  with- 
out any  restriction  other  than  that  the  sale  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  minors  must  act  through  guardians 
appointed  by  the  courts,  and,  as  in  every  case  of  guardianship,  the 
interests  of  the  minors  should  be  protected,  and  their  inherited  lands 
should  be  sold  or  not,  as  will  best  promote  their  welfare.  Any  sale  of 
such  lands  must  be  upon  petition  of  the  guardian  filed  in  the  court  in 
which  he  is  appointed  and  before  becoming  effective  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  every  case  the  heirs  are  the 
beneficiaries,  and  the  money  derived  from  sales  of  inherited  lands  will 
be  paid  directly  to  them,  if  they  are  adults,  or,  if  minors,  to  their 
guardians,  to  be  administered  in  the  proper  court. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  among  the  Indians,  or  has  been  purposely 
disseminated,  that  the  enactment  of  this  law  was  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  sale  of  the  inherited  lands,  and  it  has  been  necessary  fre- 
quently to  explain  that  such  sales  are  not  compulsory,  but  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  privilege  granted  to  the  heirs — a  privilege  which  will  be 
of  little  or  no  benefit  unless  sound  judgment  and  discretion  are 
exercised. 

The  well-known  eagerness  to  secure  possession  of  Indian  lands  has 
been  exemplified  by  the  interest  this  law  has  created  in  and  around 
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Indian  reservations  and  the  numerous  inquiries  received  as  to  the 
application  of  its  various  provisions.  There  are  thousands  of  acres, 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  affected  by  the  law,  and  capital  is  already 
seeking  this  productive  field  for  employment;  and  it  is  only  by  strict 
rules  as  to  conveyance  that  these  heirs  can  be  protected  against  con- 
nivance and  fraud. 

June  26,  1902,  the  Department  approved  ceilain  rules  which  were 
to  govern  the  sale  of  inherited  lands,  but  subsequently  they  wei-e 
found  to  be  defective,  and  August  12  amended  rules  were  approved 
and  substituted.  These  amended  rules  were  in  operation  until  Octo- 
ber 4.  Then  it  was  decided  that  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the 
lands  under  sealed  bids  was  desirable,  and  the  rules  were  again  amended 
to  that  effect  and,  as  approved  on  that  date,  are  now  in  full  force. 
The  Department  has  also  approved  a  blank  form  of  deed  so  that  con- 
vej'ances  maj'  be  uniform,  so  far  as  possible.  The  right  to  pass  title 
to  the  lands  by  will  or  deed  of  gift  or  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
set  out  in  the  law  and  rules  will  be  denied. 

Nothing  but  preliminary  work,  such  as  the  distribution  of  copies  of 
the  rules  and  blank  deeds  and  answering  the  many  inquiries,  has  yet 
been  performed.  But  few  deeds  have  reached  the  Department,  and 
the  revision  of  the  rules  has  prevented  their  approval  or  disapproval. 
It  is  thought  this  delay  will  prove  an  advantage,  for  it  gives  the 
heirs  and  their  representatives  time  to  consider  whether  the  sale  of 
their  lands  is  desirable  or  not,  and  gives  them  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  rights,  the  value  of  their  lands,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Department  to  secure  the  best  returns  possible  for  such 
as  shall  be  sold. 

On  the  death  of  allottees  now  living  their  allotments  will  also  become 
subject  to  sale,  so  that  work  under  this  law  will  be  nearly  continuous. 
It  is  therefore  specially  important  to  have  the  method  of  procedure 
fixed  upon  the  best  possible  basis.  It  now  seems  as  if  every  practica- 
ble safeguard  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Department's  authority 
under  the  law  had  been  thrown  around  the  heirs  in  the  sale  of  their 
lands;  but  the  actual  operations  under  these  rules  remain  to  be  per- 
formed and  they  may  call  for  further  changes  from  time  to  time. 

Many  intricate  questions  of  heirship  will  arise,  since  that  question  is 
to  be  determined  under  the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 
in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  and  in  order  that  good  titles  may  be 
secured  great  care  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  these  various  laws  are 
properly  interpreted  and  strictly  complied  with. 

Umatilla,  Oregon. — The  Umatilla  surplus  lands  embrace  a  large  tract 
They  include  all  lands  of  the  reservation  not  included  within  its  new 
boundaries  which  are  not  allotted  or  required  for  allotments  to  the 
Indians  and  which  were  not  sold  at  the  appraised  value  at  the  public  sale 
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of  Umatilla  lands  heretofore  held.  Thej^  have  been  occupied  for  a 
long  time  bj-  white  settlei's  without  remuneration  to  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  have  been  dissatisfied  because  they  were  not  permitted  to 
graze  their  flocks  and  herds  upon  these  lands  while  they  have  been 
used  and  occupied  by  whites  without  compensation. 

An  act  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.,  730),  provides  that  all  these 
lands  shall  be  sold  at  private  sale  by  the  register  of  the  land  office  in 
the  district  within  which  they  are  situated  at  not  less  than  the  appraised 
value  thereof  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  prior  legisla- 
tion. It  is  provided  that  any  bona  fide  settler  upon  any  of  these  lands 
who  is  the  owner  of  substantial  improvements  thereon,  and  who  has 
improved  any  subdivision  of  the  land  with  the  intent  of  permanently 
residing  upon  it  as  a  homestead,  shall  have  a  preference  right  to  buy 
such  land  at  any  time  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  act,  upon 
making  satisfactory  proof  of  the  local  office  as  to  settlement,  intent, 
and  improvements. 

Fuyidliip,  Waflhington. — ^The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  May 
27,  1902,  contains  the  following  clause,  which  provides  for  continuing 
the  sale  of  Puyallup  lands  during  the  present  fiscal  year: 

For  compensation  of  the  commiseioner  authorized  by  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  June  Beventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  to  superintend  the 
sale  of  land,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  who 
shall  oontinue  the  work  as  therein  provided,  two  thousand  dollars. 

This  work  was  continued  during  the  last  fiscal  year  under  a  similar 
provision  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1901. 
Clinton  A.  Snowden,  who  was  appointed  Puyallup  commissioner  June 
22, 1897,  is  still  in  charge  of  the  work. 

As  stated  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  Commissioner  Snowden  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  appraised  value  of  the  lots  within  the  Indian 
addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma  was  too  low,  and  he  recommended  that 
they  be  reexamined  with  a  view  to  their  reappraisement  and  that 
meantime  sales  of  the  lota  be  suspended.  Accordingly  this  office  tel- 
egraphed him,  July  19, 1901,  to  suspend  the  sales  until  further  orders, 
and  August,  13,  1901,  he  was  instructed  as  to  reappraisement. 

The  reappraisement  has  been  completed  by  Commissioner  Snowden, 
and  sales  will  soon  be  resumed.  The  lots  within  the  Indian  addition 
to  the  city  of  Tacoma  aggregate  3,600  and  there  are  10  tracts  consid- 
ered as  lots  and  blocks,  making  in  all  3,610.  There  have  been  sold 
1J^5  lots  and  tracts  considered  as  lota,  leaving  1,655  yet  for  sale. 

Citizen  Potawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. — During  the 
present  3^ear  there  has  been  a  decided  boom  in  real  estate  in  Oklahoma, 
and  as  a  result  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  in  that  Territory  during  the 
past  twelve  months  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The 
last  annual  report  stated  that  up  to  August  15,  1901,  under  the  acts  of 
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August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  p.  295),  and  May  31, 1900  (31  Stats.,  p.  247), 
894  conveyances  of  land  had  been  made  bv  the  Citizen  Potawatomi 
and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians,  amounting  to  90,447.86  acres,  at  a 
valuation  of  $499,615.48,  an  average  of  $5.52  per  acre. 

Between  August  15,  1901,  and  August  15, 1902,  there  have  been 
approved  195  conveyances  of  land  b}'^  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Indians, 
amounting  to  22,946.87  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $124,548.78,  an  average 
of  $5.42  per  acre;  also  60  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Absentee  Shaw- 
nee Indians,  amounting  to  5,268.74  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $54,572.75, 
an  average  of  $10.35  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  two  tribes  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  August  15,  1894,  are  1,149  conveyances,  aggregating  118,663.47 
acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $678,732.01,  an  average  of  $5.72  per  acre. 

Peoria  and  Miami,  Indian  Territory. — The  last  annual  report  of  this 
Office  stated  that  up  to  August  1,  1901,  under  the  act  of  June  7,  1897 
(30  Stats.,  p.  72),  86  conveyances  of  land  had  been  made  by  the  Peoria 
Indians,  amounting  to  6,215.96  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $65,261.90,  an 
average  of  $10.49  per  acre;  also  41  conveyances  by  the  Miami  Indians, 
amounting  to  3,137.80  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $32,792.50,  an  average 
of  $10.45  per  acre. 

Between  August  1,  1901,  and  August  15,  1902,  there  have  been 
approved  b}'^  the  Department  17  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Peoria 
Indians,  amounting  to  1,077.10  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $14,606.50,  an 
average  of  $13.56  per  acre;  and  2  conveyances  hy  the  Miami  Indians, 
amounting  to  60  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $600,  an  avei-age  of  $10  per 
acre. 

The  total  sales  of  lands, by  these  two  tribes  of  Indians,  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  June  7, 1897,  are  103  conveyances  by  the  Peoria, 
amounting  to  7,293.06  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  §79,8(»8.40,  an  average 
of  $10.95  per  acre,  and  43  conveyances  bj'  the  Miami  Indians,  amount- 
ing to  3,197.80  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $33,392.50,  an  average  of  $10.44 
per  acre,  making  146  conve3^ances  of  land  by  both  tribes,  aggregating 
10,490.86  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $113,260.90,  an  average  of  $10.79  per 
acre. 

Wyandot,  Indian  Territory. — By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  ap- 
proved June  10,  1896  (29  Stats.,  p.  343),  it  was  provided — 

That  the  adult  allottees  of  sections  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight,  in  township 
twenty-seven  north,  of  range  twenty-four  east,  in  the  Wyandotte  Reservation, 
Indian  Territory,  may  sell  and  convey  the  land  allotted  to  them  in  said  sections: 
Ptovidedy  That  the  land  so  conveyed  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  land  owned 
by  each  of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  18  conveyances  of  land  had  been 
made  by  the  Wyandot  Indians  up  to  August  15,  1901,  amounting 
to  326  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $7,190,  an  average  of  $22.05  per  acre. 
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Between  August  15,  1901,  and  August  15,  1902,  there  have  been 
approved  4  more  conversances,  amounting  to  129.50  acres,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  ^2,362.50,  an  avemge  of  $18.25  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  land  M^  these  Indians  since  the  passage  of  that  act 
are  22  conveyances,  amounting  to  455.50  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$9,552.50,  an  average  of  $20.97  per  acre. 

L'Anse  Band  of  Chippewa,  Michigan. — Since  patents  have  issued  to 
this  band  of  Indians  under  their  treaty  of  September  30, 1854  (10  Stats., 
p.  1109),  the  President  had  approved  up  to  August  15,  1901,  188  con- 
veyances of  land  b\s  these  Indians,  amounting  to  11,554.52  acres,  at  a 
valuation  of  §46,260.76,  an  average  of  $4.04  per  acre. 

Between  August  15,  1901,  and  August  15,  1902,  there  have  been 
approved  by  the  President  9  conveyances  by  this  band,  amounting  to 
431  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $1,676,  an  average  of  $3.88  per  acre.  The 
total  sales  of  lands  by  the  L'Anse  band  of  Chippewa  Indians  are  197 
conveyances,  amounting  to  11,985.52  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $47,936.76, 
an  average  of  nearly  $4  per  acre. 

Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  Eiver  bands  of  Chippewa,  Michigan. — 
For  the  twelve  months  ending  August  15,  1902,  there  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  6  conveyances  of  land  by  those  mem- 
bers of  said  bands  designated  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
October  18, 1864  (14 Stats.,  p.  658),  as  *•'  not  so  competent,"  amounting 
to  120  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $1,910,  an  average  of  $15.92  per  acre. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin. — For  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing August  15,  1902,  there  have  been  approved  by  the  President  12 
conveyances  of  land  made  by  the  memi  ers  of  this  band  under  their 
treaty  of  September  30,  1854  (10  Stats.,  p.  1109),  amounting  to  709.95 
acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $3,759.60,  an  average  of  $5.29  per  acre. 

Table  14. — RecapUtUatioii  of  sales  of  Indian  land^  for  the  year  ended  August  i5,  190^. 


Indiaiui. 


Cltiien  Potawatomi,  Oklahoma 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

Peoria,  Indian  Territory 

Miami.  Indian  Territory 

Wyandot,  Indian  Territory 

L'Anfie  Chippewa,  Michigan 

Bsalnaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River  Chippewa,  Michigan. 
Lblkc  Superior  Chippewa,  Wisconsin 

Total 


Convey- 

Area. 

ances. 

196 

22,946.87 

60 

5,268.74 

17 

1,077.10 

2 

60 

4 

129.50 

9 

431 

6 

120 

12 

709.95 

S05 

30,743.16 

Valuation. 


$124, 543. 78 

54,572.76 

14,606.50 

600.00 

2,362.60 

1,676.00 

1,910.00 

3.759.60 


204,031.13 
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INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APART  TO  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES 

AND  CHURCHES. 

Tracts  of  reservation  lands  set  apart  during  thd  past  year  for  the 
use  of  societies  and  churches  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  are  as  follows: 

« 

Table  15. — Ixinds  set  apart  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  religious  societies  from 

August  SI  J  1901,  to  August  £1,  1902, 


Church  or  society. 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church. 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

American  Missionary  Association 

Do 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Northern  Pacific  Board  Missions,  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mission   Board   United    Presbyterian  Church, 
North  America. 

First  (Ottawa)  Indian  Baptist  Church 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

American  Missionary  Association 

Lutheran  Qeneral  Synod 

Board  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church 


Date. 


Sept.   9,1901 

Sept.  20,1901 
Oct.   28,1901 

do 

do 

Feb.  11,1902 
May  10,1902 
June  3,1902 
July     1,1902 

July  15,1902 


do 

Jan.   13,1902 
Aug.  19,1902 

do 

Aug.  20.1902 


Acres. 


61 

1 
5 

40 
1M.28 

2i 
6.02 

2t 
1 

10 

20 

11.51 
26.92 
13.50 
160 


Reservation. 


Lemhi,  Idaho. 

Potawatomi,  Kans. 
JicarUla,  N.  Mex. 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 

Do. 
Yuma.  Cal. 
Moqui,  Ariz. 
Hupa  Valley,  Cal. 
Makah,  Wash. 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

Ottawa,  Ind.  T. 
Yakima.  Wash. 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 
White  Mountain,  Ariz. 
Navaho,  N.  Mex. 


A  table  giving  all  lands  on  Indian  reservations  set  apart  for  mission- 
ary purposes  will  be  found  on  page  — . 

As  reported  by  the  Indian  agents,  no  missionary  work  of  any  kind  is 
now  being  done  among  the  Indians  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Agency, 
Nev. ,  and  the  Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz. 


LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

La  Fointe  Agency,  Wis. — September  28, 1892,  the  President  approved 
rules  to  govern  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotments  of  the  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau Reservation  that  had  been  conveyed  by  patent  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Indian  allottees  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
September  30,  1864.  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.  was  the  successful  bidder 
for  the  timber  to  be  sold. 

No  contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  that  reservation  have  been 
approved  during  the  past  year. 

Under  the  same  treat}-  the  President  approved,  December  6,  1893, 
similar  rules  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotments  on  the  Bad  River 
Reservation.  Justus  S.  Stearns,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  is  the  author- 
ized contractor  on  this  reservation.  No  contracts  covering  timber  on 
this  reservation  have  been  approved  during  the  past  year,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  January  last  Agent  Campbell  forwarded  for  consid- 
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eration  timber  contmetjs  entered  into  bv  Mr.  Stearns  with  300  of  the 
allottees  whose  allotments  had  been  approved  October  7, 1901,  and  with 
tive  allottees  whose  allotments  had  been  approved  Januar}^  18,  1901. 
In  these  conti-acts  Mr.  Stearns  agreed  to  pay  the  allottees  $5  per 
1,(XX)  feet  for  the  green  white  pine  and  $3.50  per  1,000  feet  for  the 
green  Norway  pine  on  their  respective  allotments,  which  is  an  advance 
of  $1  on  white  pine  and  $1.60  on  Norway  pine  above  the  price  which 
he  had  paid  under  previous  contracts.  No  authority  for  the  sale 
of  the  timber  on  the  allotments  approved' January  18  and  October 
7,  1901,  had  been  granted  by  the  President,  and  the  Office  on  February 
3,  1902,  recommended  that  the  President  be  requested  to  authorize 
such  of  the  allottees  as  might  desire  to  do  so  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
Mr.  Steams  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  their  allotments  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  approved  December  G,  1893.  So  far  as  this  Office 
is  advised  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Department. 

Timber  operations  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted  on  both  these 
reservations  during  the  past  year  under  contracts  previously  made. 

September  11,  1901,  the  Office  submitted  to  Agent  Campbell  for 
consideration  and  suggestion  a  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  to  gov- 
ern the  sale  and  cutting  of  timber  on  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  12,  1901  (31 
Stats.,  785).  October  1,  1901,  the  rules  were  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment. They  were  approved  the  next  day,  and  a  copy  was  furnished 
Agent  Campbell  October  8.  They  are  published  in  full  on  page  —  of 
this  report.  So  far  as  the  Office  is  advised  the  timber  operations  on 
this  reservation  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted. 

Menominee  Reservation,  Wis. — The  act  of  June  12,  1890,  authorized 
the  Menominee  Indians  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  Government  to 
bank  pine  timber  on  their  reservation,  and  189,099,560  feet  have  been 
banked  and  marketed  since  that  date. 

Of  this  amount  15,000,000  feet  was  banked  during  the  past  winter. 
The  logs  were  duly  advertised  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  on  sealed 
bids.  The  highest  bid  was  received  from  Mr.  T.  R.  Morgan,  of  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis.,  for  the  purchase  of  15,000,000  feet  of  logs  on  the  Wolf 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Oconto  River,  at 
$17.27  per  1,000  feet — the  highest  price  ever  received  for  logs  cut  on 
an  Indian  reservation.  Valuable  timber,  consisting  of  hemlock,  oak, 
elm,  bass  wood,  birch,  maple,  and  tamarack,  as  well  as  pine,  still 
remains  standing  on  the  Menominee  Reservation,  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  logs  will  be  cut  during  the  ensuing  season  and  sold,  as  has  been  the 
custom  for  eleven  j^ears. 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn. — No  timber  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on  on  the  reservations  or  ceded  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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this  agency.  The  act  of  June  27,  1902  (32  Stats.,  400),  specifically 
repeals  the  clause  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  7,  1897, 
which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  Indians 
of  the  diminished  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  dispose  of 
the  dead  timber,  standing  or  fallen,  thereon;  and  likewise  to  permit 
the  Indians  of  the  ceded  lands  to  dispose  of  the  dead  timber,  standing 
or  fallen,  on  the  ceded  lands.  There  is  not,  therefore,  any  authority 
of  law  under  which  the  timber,  standing  or  fallen,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  Minnesota  can  be- disposed  of,  except  that  contained  in  the  act 
of  FebruaVy  16,  1889  (26  Stats.,  673),  which  permits  the  President  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  such  timber. 

As  the  act  of  June  27  places  the  estimating,  appraising,  and  sale  of 
the  timber  on  the  ceded  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it«  pro- 
visions in  this  report. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn. — Porter-Seelye  controver8}\ — The  his- 
tory of  this  controversy  was  fully  gone  over  in  my  report  for  last  year. 
Charles  E.  See  lye,  as  attorney  for  William  Douglass,  Maggie  A.  Seelye, 
and  Ella  M.  Seelye,  had  entered  into  contract  for  the  delivery  to 
George  F.  Porter,  during  the  logging  seavson  of  1898-99,  of  about 
4,500,000  feet  of  pine  saw  logs.  At  the  agreed  price  the  logs  cut  and 
delivered  amounted  to  $33,190.03,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
$7,880.  i9  paid  out  on  time  checks,  was  paid  to  the  Indian  agent  at 
White  Earth,  who,  under  the  regulations,  was  to  have  control  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale.  Then  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  disposition 
of  this  fund,  and  October  31,  1901,  the  attorneys  for  the  respective 
parties  filed  in  this  office  a  stipulation  of  settlement,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
there,  should  be  paid  in  full  settlement  of  all  sums  and  demands  by  the 
several  parties,  the  following  sums: 

To  William  Douglass $827.07 

ToM.  A.  Seelye^ 3,149.70 

To  Ella  M.  Seelye 5,145.65 

ToGeorge  F.  Porter 8,124.69 

To  Costello  ( first  name  unknown) 299. 00 

To  the  Indian  stumpage  fund 7, 564, 56 

To  the  persons  entitled  to  one-half  of  unpaid  scale  bill 204. 88 

To  account  of  time  checks  already  paid 7, 880. 49 

Total 33,196.04 

October  31,  1901,  the  Office  transmitted  the  correspondence  and 
papers  to  the  Department,  and  recommended  that  the  controversy  be 
settled  practically  in  accordance  with  the  stipulation. 
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April  19,  1902,  the  Department  decided  that  the  money  should  be 
disbursed  as  follows: 

To  William  Douglass,  under  his  contract $735. 30 

To  Maggie  A.  Seelye,  under  her  contract 2, 890. 07 

ToEUaM.  Seelye,  under  her  contract  and  for  hauling  Douglass*  a 

logs,  etc 4,956.03 

ToGeorgeF.  Porter,  supplies,  etc 8,124.69 

-ToCostello,  time  check 299.00 

To  the  Indian  stumpage  fund 8, 105. 58 

To  parties  entitled  to  one-half  scale  bill 204. 88 

To  account  time  checks  given  under  Maggie  A.  and  Ella  M. 

Seelye  contracts,  and  already  paid 7, 880. 49 

Total 33,196.04 

This  was  practically  in  accordance  with  OflSce  recommendation. 

April  22,  1902,  Agent  Michelet  was  advised  of  the  Department's 
conclusions  and  instructed  to  make  requisition  for  the  money  and  dis- 
burse it,  and  his  accounts  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1902  show  its  disburse- 
ment.    This  case  is  therefore  closed. 

Kiowa  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapalio  Agencies,  Okla.— February  7, 1902, 
Glitseh,  Randolph  &  Glitsch,  of  Anadarko,  Okla.,  requested  of  this 
Office  permission  to  purchase  the  dead  standing  or  fallen  walnut  tim- 
ber on  the  allotments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kiowa  Agency  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Februaiy  16, 1889  (25  Stats. , 
673).  Subsequently  other  parties  requested  that  thej'  be  authorized  to 
purchase  that  timber,  and  the  dead  standing  or  fallen  walnut  timber  on 
the  allotments  under  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 

February  24  the  Office  submitted  these  comu^unications  to  the 
Department  with  the  recommendation  that  the  timbei'  be  not  sold. 
After  considerable  correspondence  the  agents  for  these  agencies  were 
instructed  to  estimate  the  amount  of  walnut  timber  on  the  allotments 
under  their  respective  supervision  which  was  suscepti})le  of  sale  under 
the  act  referred  to. 

May  22  Lieutenant- Colonel  Randlett  reported  that  the  walnut  timber 
susceptible  of  sale  on  the  allotments  under  the  Kiowa  Agencj'  would 
not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  59,473  feet  board  measure,  and  that  of 
this  amount  but  26,588  feet  would  dress  16  inches  in  diameter;  and 
Major  Stouch  reported  that  there  were  not  more  than  2,500  feet 
board  measure  of  dead  walnut  timber  on  the  allotments  under 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  subject  to  such  sale. 

The  Office  on  June  2  recommended  that  it  be  instructed  to  notify 
the  different  parties  that  the  Department  did  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  request  authority  from  the  President  for  the  sale  of  the  timber. 
June  4  the  Department  approved  that  recommendation,  and  on  June 
10  the  Office  advised  all  interested  parties  accordingly. 

Siletz  Agency,  Oreg. — Article  4  of  the  agreement  of  Juh'  13,  1892, 
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between  the  United  States  and  the  Alsea  and  other  bands  of  Indians 

of  the  Siletz  Reservation  (28  Stats.,  326),  is  as  follows: 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  section  nine  (9)  in  township  nine  (9) 
south,  range  11  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  and  the  west  half  of  the  west  half 
of  section  five  (5),  and  the  east  half  (i)  of  section  six  (6),  and  the  east  half  of  the 
west  half  of  section  6,  township  10  south,  range  10  west,  W.  M.,  and  the  south  half 
of  section  8  and  the  north  half  of  section  17,  and  section  sixteen  (16)  in  township  9 
south,  range  9  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  and  the  east  half  of  the  northeast 
i,  and  lot  3,  sec.  20,  and  S.  i  and  S.  i  of  north  half  of  sec.  21,  town  8,  range  10 
west,  W.  M.,  are  hereby  reserved  from  sale,  and  that  the  timber  on  said  five  sections 
of  land  may  be  cut  and  manufactured  by  the  Indians  of  said  Siletz  Reservation  for 
their  own  use  and  for  sale,  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  regulating  the  cutting  of  timber,  so  as  to  secure  an 
equality  of  benefits  to  the  Indians,  employment  for  them,  and  judicious  aid  to  them 
in  becoming  self-supporting. 

November  25, 1901,  Duncan  D.  McArthur,  school  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  Siletz  Agency,  transmitted  a  timber  contract  between 
himself  and  George  Wilbur,  an  Indian  of  the  Siletz  Reservation,  made 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  approved  by  the  Department  Decem- 
ber 7, 1895,  under  Article  IV  quoted  above.  By  the  provisions  of  thi& 
contract  McArthur  agreed  to  sell  to  Wilbur,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Siletz  Indians,  20,000  feet  of  timber,  more  or  less,  to  be  cut  from  the 
timber  reserve.  The  contract  was  approved  by  the  Office  December 
13,  1901,  on  condition  that  not  exceeding  20,000  feet  be  cut. 

August  12  and  November  29,  1901,  and  March  8  and  31,  1902,  the 
superintendent  reported  that  the  sawmill  on  the  Siletz  Reservation  wa& 
in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend 
considerable  money  before  it  could  be  put  in  proper  working  order. 
With  his  report  of  March  31,  he  submitted  a  proposition  of  Messrs. 
Hall  Bros.  &  Porter  to  lease  the  sawmill.  They  offered  to  put  the 
mill  in  proper  working  order  if  given  a  five-year  lease,  and  proposed 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs  in  consideration  of  the  first  year's  rent, 
and  thereafter  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  ^100  in  cash  or  lumber. 

April  14  the  Office  recommended  that  Superintendent  McArthur  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Hall  Bros.  &  Porter  for  the 
lease  of  the  mill  for  five  years.  This  recommendation  was  approved 
by  the  Department  April  26.  May  16  the  superintendent  was  so 
instructed,  and  July  S  he  tiunsmitted  the  lease,  which  was  approved 
July  23. 

JicariUa  Agency,  N.  Mex.— The  act  of  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  286, 
302),  empowers  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  as 
he  may  deem  proper,  to  ''sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  a  quantity  of 
timber  not  exceeding  $20,000  in  value  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reser- 
vation," the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  sheep  and  goats 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  that  reservation.  On  the 
7th  of  last  March  Hon.  T.  M.  Patterson  called  the  attention  of  this 
Office  to  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  that  timber,  and  the  Office  replied^ 
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March  13,  that  the  act  of  August  15,  1894,  was  still  applicable.  This 
correspondence  was  foi*warded  by  the  Senator  to  the  Department,  and 
by  the  Department  to  this  Office  March  17.  March  22  the  Office 
reported  that  it  had  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  looking 
to  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation,  provided  such 
legislation  was  along  the  lines  suggested  in  its  reports  of  February  1, 
1894,  and  December  24,  1900. 

March  24  the  Department  referred  to  the  Office  a  report  made  by 
Special  Agent  Fmnk  C.  Armstrong  on  March  8,  1902,  in  which  he 
strongly  recommended  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  would  permit 
the  Indians  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  to  dispose  of  the  tim- 
ber thereon. 

March  29  the  Office  submitted  the  following  draft  of  a  bill,  which 
the  Department  forwarded  to  Congress  April  4: 

A  BILL  AuthorizJing  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  belonging  thereto. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author- 
ized onder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  or  all  of  the  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Reservation  in  New  Mexico, 
whether  allotted  or  unallotted,  if  allotted,  with  the  consent  of  the  allottee,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  purchase  of  stock  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  said  Indians,  or  for  such  other  purpose  as  in  his  judgment  will  tend 
to  promote  their  welfare  and  advance  them  in  civilization. 

It  was  not  introduced  as  a  bill,  but  is  published  in  House  Doc.  No. 
531,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session. 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

The  terms  for  which  Indian  allotments  may  be  leased  were  given  in 
the  annual  reports  of  this  office  for  the  years  1900  and  1901.  The 
maximum  varies  from  three  to  ten  years  according  to  circumstances, 
and  where  only  a  money  consideration' is  given  the  lease  is  usually 
limited  to  one  year.  All  approved  grazing  leases  for  terms  in  excess 
of  one  year  provide,  in  addition  to  the  cash  rental,  for  fencing  the 
lands,  and  all  approved  farming  and  grazing  leases  for  terms  in  excess 
of  two  years  have  provision  either  for  placing  some  substantial 
improvements  on  the  premises  or  for  breaking  new  land,  or  for  both. 

The  amended  rules  governing  the  leasing  of  allotted  lands,  approved 

March  21,  1902,  provide  that— 

Every  adult,  male,  able-bodied  Indian  not  engaged  in  some  permanent  business 
or  occupation  by  which  he  is  gaining  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  family  will  be 
required  to  reserve  not  less  than  40  acres  of  cultivable  land  from  his  own  allotment 
for  occupancy  and  cultivation  by  himself,  which  shall  always  be  exempt  from 
leasing. 
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Adult  male  Indians  not  wholly  disqualified  by  physical  or  mental  infirmities  Ironi 
working  a  portion  of  their  allotments,  but  who  may  be  less  able  than  those  not  so 
disqualified,  will  be  required  to  work  or  manage  a  part  of  their  allotments,  to  be 
regulated  and  determined  by  the  actual  conditions  in  each  case,  to  be  fully  and  con- 
clusively shown  in  the  applications  for  permission  to  lease. 

In  both  cases  the  allottees  will  be  permitted  to  receive  a  portion  or  percentage  of 
their  lease  money  from  that  portion  of  their  allotments  that  may  be  leased,  the 
remainder  to  be  retained  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease  period  whenever,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  agent,  such  action  will  not  work  a  hardship  to  the  allottee. 

The  following  list  includes  all  leases  approved  since  the  date  of  the 
last  annual  report  and  those  now  awaiting  examination. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla. — One  thousand  and  sixty-three 
farming  and  grazing  leases  and  one  business  lease.  The  consideration 
ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $1.75 
for  grazing  and  farming  lands.  The  terms  are  from  one  to  three  years 
for  grazing  or  farming  and  grazing,  and  from  two  to  five  ^'^ears  for 
fanning  only.  The  business  lease  is  for  a  brick  kiln,  9.74  acres,  for 
five  j^ears,  at  $150  per  annum.  One  hundred  and  nine  more  leases 
from  this  agency  have  been  rec^ived  and  are  awaiting  examination. 

Colville  Agency,  Wash. — ^Two  farming  and  grazing  leases  for  two  and 
a  half  and  three  years,  respectively^;  consideration,  44  cents  and  37i 
cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak. — Ninety-six  grazing  leases  for  the  term 
of  one  year.     The  consideration  ranges  from  10  to  21  cents  per  acre. 

Grande  Eonde  Eeeervation,  Oreg. — One  grazing  lease,  160  acres  for 
three  years;  consideration,  15  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Kiowa  Agency,  Okla. — Two  hundred  and  ninetj'^-six  farming  and 
grazing  leases,  for  terms  ranging  from  one  to  three  years  for  grazing, 
or  farming  and  grazing,  and  from  two  to  five  years  for  farming  pur- 
poses; the  annual  rental  is  from  25  cents  to  $2  per  acre.  Also  5  busi- 
ness leases — 4  for  brickyards  and  1  for  slaughterhouse,  for  terms  from 
one  to  five  years;  annual  rental  1  acre,  %(aQ;  2  acres,  $20;  2  acres,  $60; 
2  acres,  $90:  4  acres,  $120.  Fifty-five  leases  from  this  agency  are  in 
the  office  awaiting  examination. 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn. — One  business  lease  for  a  sawmill  for  five 
years;  consideration,  $250  per  annum. 

Nez  Perce  Agency,  Idaho. — Four  hundred  and  twentj^  leases  for  farm- 
ing and  grazing  and  26  for  business  purposes.  The  former  are  for 
one,  two,  and  three  year  terms.  The  consideration  ranges  from  50 
cents  to  $3  per  acre  per  annum.  The  business  leases  are  for  genei-al 
merchandise,  livery,  drugs,  mill,  and  lumber  yards,  etc.  They  gen- 
erally cover  a  fraction  of  an  acre  each,  but  a  few  cover  3  or  4  acres. 
The  terms  are  from  one  to  five  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from 
$40  to  $240  per  annum. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr. — Two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
farming  and  grazing  leases  on  the  Omaha  and  331  on  the  Winnebago 
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Reservation.  The  terms  are  from  one  to  five  vears.  The  considera- 
tion  rancres  from  30  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  lands  to  §3  for  farming 
lands. 

Oneida  Reservation,  Wis. — Seven  farming  and  gmzing  leases  for  one 
and  two  years.     The  consideration  ranges  from  60  cents  to  $1.50. 

Pawnee  Reservation,  Okla. — Three  hundred  and  thirty -one  farming 
and  grazing  leases.  The  terms  are  from  one  to  five  years.  The  con- 
sidei"ation  ranges  from  20  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands 
to  $2.50  per  acre  for  farming  lands. 

Fonca,  Oto,  and  Oakland  Agency,  Okla. — Two  hundred  and  twenty 
farming  and  grazing  leases  on  the  Ponca,  161  on  the  Oto,  and  39  on 
the  Tonkawa  reservations.  The  terms  are  from  one  to  five  years. 
The  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing 
lands  to  $2.50  per  acre  for  farming  lands. 

Fotawatomi  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans. — One  hundred  and 
twenty  farming  and  grazing  leases — 86  of  the  Fotawatomi,  18  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox,  10  of  the  Iowa,  and  6  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians.  The 
terms  are  one,  two,  and  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from 
50  cents  per  acre  per  annum  to  $3.50  per  acre. 

Puyallnp  Reservation,  Wash. — ^Ten  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
term  is  two  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  $2.50  per  acre  per 
annum  to  $10.10. 

Sac  and  Pox  Agency,  Okla. — Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  farming 
and  grazing  leases — 193  of  the  Sac  and  Fox,  and  29  of  the  Iowa 
Indians.  The  terms  are  from  one  to  five  years;  the  consideration 
ranges  from  16  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre  per  annum.  Also  one  business 
lease,  2  acres,  for  three  years,  for  mercantile  store;  consideration  §25 
per  annum. 

Shawnee,  Fotawatomi,  and  Kickapoo  Reservations,  Okla. — £ighty-three 
leases — 22  farming  and  grazing  leases  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee,  8  of 
the  Fotawatomi,  and  53  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians.  The  terms  are  from 
one  to  five  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  to  $3  per 
acre  per  annum. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr. — One  hundred  and  nine  farming  and  grazing 
leases — 88  of  the  Santee  and  21  of  the  Fonca  Indians.  The  terms  are 
from  one  to  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  to 
^1  per  acre  per  annum. 

Siletz  Reservation,  Oreg. — Eighteen  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
terms  are  from  three  to  five  3'ears.  The  consideration  ranges  from  25 
cents  to  $1.25  per  acre  per  annum. 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak. — One  hundred  and  sixty  farming  and  grazing 
leases.  The  terms  are  one,  two,  and  three  years.  The  consideration 
ranges  from  15  cents  to  $1  per  acre  per  annum.  Also  one  lease  for  a 
summer  resort,  64.45  acres,  for  five  years.  The  consideration  is  $200 
per  annum.    Nineteen  leases  from  this  agency  are  awaiting  examination. 

9780—02- — 6 
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Umatilla  Agency ,  Oreg. — Thirteen  farming  and  grazing  leases;  terms, 
two  and  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  11.50  to  $2  per 
acre  per  annum.  Also  one  business  lease  for  post-oflSce  and  general 
merchandising,  2  acres  for  five  years;  consideration  $10  per  annum. 

Yakima  Agency,  Wash. — Seventy -eight  farming  and  grazing  leases; 
terms,  one  to  five  years;  the  consideration  ranges  from  50  cents  to  $2 
per  acre  per  annum.  Also  one  lease  for  feed  and  stock  yard,  6  acres 
for  five  years,  annual  rental,  $110.  Also  one  lease  for  school  purposes, 
1  acre  for  five  years,  annual  rental,  $15.  Also  one  lease  for  hotel  pur- 
poses, 1  acre  for  five  years,  consideration,  $420  per  annum. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak. — Eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  farming  and 
grazing  leases.  The  term  is  from  one  to  three  3^ear8.  The  considera- 
tion ranges  from  15  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $1 
for  farming  lands.  Fifty-three  leases  from  this  agency  have  been 
received  and  are  awaiting  examination. 

UNALLOTTED  OR  TRIBAL   LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  leases  and  permits  for  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  tribal  lands  have  been  executed  as  follows: 

Cheyenne  Elver  Eeservation,  S.  Dak. — ^Three  grazing  leases  for  the 
period  of  five  years  each  from  June  1,  1902,  as  follows: 


Lessee. 


Minnesota  and  Dakota  Cattle  Co No.l.. 

Charles  L.  Millett Xo.3.. 

Douglas  Webster i  No.  4, . 


291,840 
368,640 
397,585 


Annual 
rent. 


S14, 918. 02 
14.966.78 
15,406.42 


The  lease  to  Douglas  Webster  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the 
Department. 

Crow  Eeservation,  Mont. — ^The  McCormick  lease  on  grazing  district 
No.  3,  comprising  an  area  of  435,000  acres,  will  expire  on  December 
31,  1902;  The  Department  on  September  8,  1902,  granted  authority 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  permit  system  of  pasturage  on  that  grazing 
district  for  two  and  one-half  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  McCor- 
mick lease,  at  the  rate  of  §1  per  head  per  annum  for  the  pasturage  of 
cattle  and  20  cents  per  head  per  annum  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep. 

Duck  Valley  Eeservation,  Nev. — Three  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Pennittee. 


Garat&Co 

John  S.  Winter  . . 
E.  M.  Brass  &  Co. 


Term. 


Number 
of  head. 


Rate. 


Mar.  1, 1902,  to  Mar.  1,  1903  J 

do I 

do 


300 

50 

150 


SI. 00 
1.00 
1.00 


Tax. 


$900.00 

50.00 

150.00 


Eastern  Shawnee  Eeservation,  Ind.  T. — One  farming  lease  in  favor  of 
James  B.  Jarrett,  covering  agency  and  school  tract;  term,  five  years 
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from  March  1, 1902;  annual  rental,  one-third  of  the  grain  delivered  in 
the  half  bushel.  There  has  also  been  executed  1  mining  lease  in  favor 
of  the  Arco  Mining  Company,  covering  61.95  acres;  term,  ten  years 
from  December  1, 1901;  royalty,  10  per  cent  of  product  mined,  which 
the  Department,  September  17,  declined  to  approve. 

Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. — One  grazing  lease  in  favor  of  Michael 
H.  Wall,  covering  two  small  islands  in  Flathead  Lake,  containing  an 
area  of  1,400  acres;  term,  five  years  from  May  1, 1902;  annual  rental, 
$70.  One  gmzing  permit  in  favor  of  John  Herman,  for  the  pasturage 
of  400  head  of  cattle;  term,  one  year  from  May  1, 1902;  annual  rental^ 
one  dollar  per  head. 

Port  Apache  Reservation,  Ariz. — Ten  grazing  pennits,  as  follows: 


Pennittee. 


H.J.Ramer 

J.W.EUwon  ... 
Frank  Wallace., 
J.  W.  Hampson . 
George  Bailey.., 
William  Adams . 
Harley  Martin  . , 
Charles  Savage  , 
James  M.  Flake . 
H.W.Hopen  .... 


Term. 


Apr.  1,  1902,  to  Apr.  1,  1903 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Number 
of  head. 

Rate. 

Tax. 

1,000 

SI.  00 

€1,000.00 

200 

1.00 

200.00 

500 

1.00 

500.00 

650 

i.eo 

650.00 

50 

1.00 

50.00 

50 

1.00 

50.00 

1,500 

1. 00 

1,500.00 

100 

1.00 

100.00 

300 

1.00 

300.00 

160 

1.00 

160.00 

Fort  Belknap  Beservation,  Mont. — Nine  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Meade  Kennedy . . 

Jo«eph  Pauly 

Lake  C.  Hays 

Daniel  Kuhuhn... 

James  H.  Snell 

Wm.  H.  H.  Healy. 
Charles  Ohlerking 
James  B.  Dorrity.. 
Charles  Perry 


Term. 


Jan.  1, 1902,  to  Jan.  1, 1903 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Number 
of  head. 


Rate. 


Tax. 


40 

65 
250 

22 
9 

12 
115 
130 

90 


81.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$40.  OC 

60.00 
250.00 

22.00 
9.00 

12.00 
115. 00 
130.00 

90.00 


Great  Nemaha  School  Farm — Fotawatomi  Agency,  Kans. — One  farm- 
ing lease  in  favor  of  Rufus  G.  Kelley,  for  one  year  from  March  1, 
1902;  consideration,  $300;  five  acres  surrounding  the  school  building, 
reserved;  lessee  to  have  the  use  of  three  rooms  in  dormitory  building. 

Kaw  Beservation,  Okla. — Eight  grazing  leases,  each  for  the  period  of 
one  year  from  April  1, 1902,  as  follows: 


Lessee. 


George  T.  Hume . . 

I>o 

Do 

Charles  H.  Bean  . . 
Solomon  Mayer . . . 

Do 

Do 

Frank  A.  De  Noya 
Walter  R.  Ranney 
Oliver  H.White... 
William  F.  Smith . 
James  C.  Clubb  . . . 


Pasture. 

Area. 

Rate. 

1 

Acres. 

Cents. 

1 

ft,  795 

55§ 

2 

5.042 

551 1 

6 

5,696 

.>M 

4 

2,474 

26 

8 

6,085 

50J 

5 

6.366 

43i 

7 

8,034 

58i 

8 

5,233 

41 

12 

1,415 

:>5 

14 

500 

20 

11 

9, 132 

41  i 

10 

1,996 

30 

Annual 
rent. 


S3, 225. 88 
2, 806. 72 

3. 170. 77 

643. 24 
2. 580. 64 
2, 769. 21 
4.699.89 
2,145.53 

495. 25 
100.00 

3. 789. 78 
598.80 
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Kiowa  and  Comanche  Eeservation,  Okla. — Thirty-two  agricultui-al 
leases  on  reserve  pasture  No.  3,  12  grazing  leases  on  reserve  pasture 
No.  1,  and  1  lease  on  reserve  pasture  No.  4.  The  agricultural  leases 
are  for  the  period  of  three  and  one-third  years  from  May  1,  1902,  and 
the  grazing  leases  are  for  three  years  from  July  1,  1902.  They  are 
described  as  follows: 


Lessee. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEASES. 


Wm.  I.  Gilbert 

John  B.  Yaeger 

Harry  S.  Bockes 

James  T.  Doak 

Thos.  A.  Horn 

<Jeo.  W.  Davenport 

Thos.J. Clark 

EdmonB.  White 

James  Lef  twich 

John  A.  Taliaferro 

Alexander  Gullett 

Frank  Fuqua 

George  Hays 

Robert  B.  Preusly 

Geo.  A.  Still 

John  J.  Hardin 

Alexander  R.  Biggs . . . 
James  M.  Armstrong . . 

Dudley  F.  Fore 

Ghauncev  C.  Forward. 
George  M.  Matthews . . 


James  Lowe 

John  Q.Miller 

Edmon  B.White... 

Albert  A-  Jones 

Case  O.  Edwards . . . 
Bascom  T.  Leonard 

Isaac  G.  Vernon 

James  R.  Dennis . . . 
Robert  N.  Edwards 

James  W.  Jones 

Giles  H.Connell  ... 


GRAZING   LEASES. 


Fractional  section  19 
Section  20 


Section  21 

Section  22 

Section  '^ 

Section  26 

Section  27 

Section  30 

Section  31 

Section  32 

Section  33 

Section  34 

Section  35 

Fractional  section  2 

Fractional  section  3 

Sections 

Section  10 

Fractional  section  14 . . . 

Section  15 

Section  21 

Fractional  sections  24, 

and  36. 
Fractional  section  19 . . . 
Section  29 


25, 


Jacob  L.  Huggins 

William  H.  Jennings 

Thomas  L.  Burnett 

Sol  Mayer 

Thomas  L.  Burnett 

Sol  Mayer 

Thom&s  L.  Burnett 

Sol  Mayer 

Ascher  Silberstein 

William  T.  Waggoner I  Sub.  P 

Do I  Sub.  Q 


Section  28 

Section  11 

Sections 

Section  7 

Section  5 

Section  20 

Section  23 

Section  22 

Sections  4, 8, 16, 17, 18 


Sub.  E 

Sub.  F , 

Sub.  G 

Sub.H 

Sub.  I 

Sub.  J  and  M  . 
Sub.  K  and  N. 

Sub.  L 

Sub.  O 


Do 
James  L.  McHaney. 


Sub.  R,  S,  andT. 
Res.No.4 


AcrcB. 
636 
640 
640 
640 
640 
640 
640 
&10 
641 
640 
640 
640 
640 
613 
628 
640 
640 
629 
640 
640 
256 

623 
640 
640 
629 
606 
614 
628 
640 
640 
640 
3,168 


17,881 
34,674 
Z2,626 
22,001 
20,163 
46,099 
54.414 
22,962 
22,954 
23,109 
28,407 
68,487 
20,541 


CentM. 
40 
40 
40^ 
41 
401 
40 
41 
50 
40 
40 
40 
41 
40 
41 
41 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
45 

40 
25 
26 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


351 

25* 
26} 
38i 
251 

SOf 

32 

3U 

32 

30* 

25 

25* 


Annual 
rent. 


$254.40 
256.00 
259.20 
262.40 
259.20 
256.00 
262.40 
320.00 
256.40 
256.00 
256.00 
262.40 
256.00 
251.33 
257.48 
256.00 
256.00 
251.60 
256.00 
256.00 
115.20 

249.20 
160.00 
160.00 
157.25 
151.50 
153.50 
157.00 
160.00 
157. 25 
160.00 
792.00 


6,392.45 

8,841.87 

6.025.70 

8,470.39 

5,191.98 

20,053.06 

16,732.31 

7,347.84 

7, 173. 13 

7,394.88 

8,664.13 

17,121.76 

5,186.60 


There  have  also  been  approved  nine  permits,  for  the  pastumge  of 
the  cattle  of  Indians  and  others  incorporated  with  the  tribes,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Pio  Aballne 

Jim  Pah  coddy... 
Wm.F.  Dietrich.. 
Thos.  F.  Woodard 
Wm.  E.  Pedrick  . . 
Frank  B.  Farwell 

Emmet  Cox 

Per  con  nic 

Edward  L.  Clark . 


Term. 


April  1, 1902,  to  April  1, 1903. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Number 
of  head. 

Rate. 

120 

SI.  00 

100 

1.00 

250 

1.00 

500 

1.00 

60 

1.00 

250 

1.00 

100 

1.00 

100 

1.00 

000 

1.00 

Tax. 


$120.00 
100.00 
250.00 
500.00 
60.00 
250.00 
100.00 
100.00 
600.00 
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The  revenue  derived  under  leases  and  permits  for  the  year,  from 
April  1,  1901,  to  March  31,  1902,  was  $69,661.04. 

The  revenue  derived  and  to  be  derived  for  the  year,  from  April  1, 
1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  is  $164,833.25. 

Mescalero  Reservation,  N.  Mex. — Nine  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Ctmrles  M.  Bremond '  Mar.  1, 1902,  to  Mar.  1, 1903. . . 

Mr*.  AcTit.'s  Cree do 

AlnierK.  Blazer Apr.  1,1902, to  Apr.  1,1903... 

Leslie  B.  Tannehill '  Apr.  15, 1902,  to  Apr.  15, 1903 . 

Wilmer  S.  Shepherd I do 

Pablo  Chavez :...'  Apr.1,1902,  to  Apr.  1.1903... 

Jcv^cphB.  Wlngfield ' do 

John  C.  Hljfhtower ,  Aug.  1, 1902,  to  July  31 .  1908. . 

Do '  Aug.  24, 1902,  to  Aug.  23, 1908. 


8,000sheep !    $0.20 


3.500  cattle 
10  horses... 
1,000  cattle 
1.000  sheep. 
1,433  sheep. 
100  cattle . . 
247goat«... 
48  goats 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.20 

.20 

1.00 

.20 

20 


$1,600.00 

3,500.00 

10.00 

1,000.00 

200.00 

286.60 

100.00 

49.40 

9.60 


Omaha  Beservation,  Nebr. — Four  farming  and  grazing  leases  for  the 
period  of  one  year  each  from  March  1,  1902,  as  follows: 


Lessee. 

Area.    , 

Rate. 

Annual 
rental. 

Uriah  Merric  k 

Acres.    1 

40       ' 

40       1 

30.12 

189.80  ' 

$0.30 

.30 

1.00 

.30 

$12.00 

Arthur  P.  FibciL't 

12.00 

Lorin  G.  Shum  wa  V 

30.12 

Walter  T.  Dlddoclc 

66.79 

Oto  and   Missouri  Reservation,  Okla. — Four  grazing  leases,  each  for 
the  period  of  two  years  from  January  1,  1902. 


Le!«see. 


Zack  T.Miller 

(iwrge  W.  CorHon 

Clarence  Z.  Spurlock 
Marion  Swallow 


Acres. 
1,000 

400 
2, 155. 4 1 

160 


Rate. 


Cents. 


15 
20 
20 
15 


I 


Annual 

rental. 


$150. 00 

80.00 

431.09 

24.00 


Osage  Reservation,  Okla. — Twenty-four  grazing  leases,  each  for  the 
period  of  two  years  from  April  1,  1902,  as  follows: ' 


Lessee. 


Ellis  Short 

Lee  L.  Ru.(«ell 

Amos  W.  Lord 

Howard  M.  Stonebreaker. 

Harris  H.  Brenner 

George  T.  Edwards 

John  W.  Wy rick 

Edwin  Sparrow 

Omeni  De  Nova 

William  Watson 

Do 


William  W.  Hampton. 
Frank  B.  Hutchison . . 

John  P.  Lynn 

Pnidom  &  De  Noya. . . 

Do 

Do 

Peter  C.  Bigheart 

William  c.  Wood 

Arthur  Rogers 

Robert  W.  Black 

Charles  Jenninini 

Wm.T.Le«hv.r. 

DwightN.W'heeler... 


Pasture. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Annual 
rental. 

Acres, 

CtiUs. 

8 

580 

15 

S87.00 

57 

11,552 

n 

866.40 

42 

2.  740 

10 

274.00 

45 

8,o;m 

10 

803. 40 

O.R. 

5, 440 

74 

408.00 

O.R. 

2,000 

10 

200.00 

C 

800 

10 

80.00 

37 

6, 432 

10 

&I3.20 

99 

282 

15 

42.30 

30 

2,612 

10 

261.20 

31 

1,022 

15 

158.30 

29 

1,592 

10 

159.20 

163 

1,434 

19i 

279. 63 

O.R. 

600 

10 

60.00 

74 

1,409 

10 

140.90 

95 

2,939 

10 

293.90 

O.R. 

1,480 

10 

148.00 

S.  of  57 

1.200 

15 

180.00 

86 

2,009 

10 

106.95 

O.R. 

1,800 

10 

180.00 

27 

4,897 

10 

489. 70 

4 

946 

15 

141.90 

O.R. 

2,  tv55 

71 

199.12 

141 

1,5M 

10  1 

155.40 
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Pine  Bidge  Beservation,  S.  Dak. — Twenty-eight  grazing  permits,  each 
for  the  period  of  six  months  from  January  1,  1902,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Antoine  Jania 

John  Lee 

Eliaibeth  Dixon 

Le&sert  «fe  iSons 

Mrs.  Kat«  Rooks 

Charles  Jones 

Josephine  Pourier 

David  Cottier 

Her  Plenty  Horses 

James  Stirk 

Emma  Vlandry 

William  Twlss 

Emily  Tibbits 

Julia  Swallow 

Emma  Stirk 

Jennie  R.  Piigh 

W:  D.  McGaa 

Julia  Kocer 

Martha  Janis 

Charles  Cuny 

Alex.  Adams ^. 

Emma  Allen 

William  Shangrau 

Jessie  Craven 

Susie  Green 

Eccafey  &  Son , 

William  Larabee 

Loui^  Henderson 


Number 
of  hend. 

Rate. 

Tax. 

Cents. 

22 

50 

$11.00 

33 

50 

16.50 

83 

50 

4100 

850 

50 

175.00 

102 

50 

51.00 

383 

50 

191.50 

167 

50 

83.50 

40 

60 

20.00 

100 

50 

100.00 

38 

50 

19.00 

22 

50 

11.00 

111 

50 

55.60 

116 

50 

58.00 

223 

50 

111.50 

285 

50 

142.60 

60 

50 

30.00 

474 

50 

237.00 

100 

60 

50.00 

62 

50 

31.00 

119 

50 

59.90 

62 

50 

31.00 

100 

50 

.SO.  00 

138  ■ 

50 

69.00 

350 

50 

175.00 

80 

50 

40.00 

110 

50 

55.00 

10  1 

60 

5.00 

50 

50 

25.00 

Bosebud  Beservation,  S.  Dak. — One  hundred  and  seventeen  grazing 
permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


Dec.  1, 1901,  to  May  31. 1902. 
June  1, 1901,  to  May  31, 1902. 

do 

do 

Dec.  1,  1901,  to  May  31, 1902. 
do 


Ed.L.  Whiting Nov.  1, 1901, to  Apr.  30,1902 

A.  M.  Charbonneau i  Jan.  1.  1901,  to  May  31, 1902 

Peter  Decorv i do 

William  F.  Schmidt do 

John  Burnett do 

J.  E.  Utterback do 

Albert  Whipple do 

Adam  Smith i do 

John  H.  Nciss ' do 

James  D.  McLean I do 

D.  S.  McLean I do 

Alex.  Bordeau do 

S.F.Estes I do 

Geo.  D.  Huggins i do 

E.W.Thode 

Wm.  A.  Bonser 

Peter  Valandra 

Jame.s  K.  Laten 

R.  D.  Ellston 

C.G.Miller 

Scott  Bright i do 

J.  H.  Emerv I do 

J.  B.  Farnsworth I  Nov.  1. 1901.  to  Mav  31, 1902. 

J.W.Williams do 

George  Pete '  J une  1 .  1901 ,  to  May  31. 1902. 

Curtis  &  Mullen i do 

Frank  P.  Ganawav Nov.  1. 1901,  to  May  31. 1902. 

Wm.  McAllister I do 

Joseph  Patrv 1 do 

Benjamin  Furgeon I  June  1. 1901.  to  Mav  31. 1902. 

C.O.Webster I  Nov.  1. 1901,  toMay31, 1902. 

J.  M.  Flannagan  [  Dec.  27, 1901.  to  Mav  31, 1902. 

Cyrus  O. Snider I  Dec.  1,  1901.  to  May31. 1902. 

John  Ramius j do 

B.  J.  Conncsv do 

W.F.Phillips I do 

Geo.  H.  Lamoreux ,  June  1. 1901 ,  ^o  Mav  31. 1902. 

D.  K.  Roby '  Nov.  1, 1901.  to  Mav  31.  1902. 

Olaf  Nelson | do ". 

Jacob  K  raft do 

John  G.  DaviM I  Dec.  1, 1901 .  to  Mav  31 ,  1902. 

Harry  Ham i  Nov.  1,1901,  to  May  31, 1902. 

C.  S.  Jewell do 


Number 
of  head. 


254 

250 

250 

60 

150 

825 

74 

150 

160 

30 

10 

100 

100 

76 

1,000 

76 

30 

50 

75 

75 

50 

850 

170 

171 

50 

70 

100 

47 

30 

80 

40 

300 

6t) 

100 

59 

177 

100 

50 

175 

500 

00 

500 

60 


Rate. 


Tax. 


90.50 
1.00 
LOO 
1.00 
1.00 
l.UO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOG 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 

.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.54  + 

.M+ 
1.00 
1.00 

.59 

.58-f 

.60 
LOO 

.58+ 

.43 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.50 
LOO 

.59 

.59 

.68+ 

.60 

.69 

.59 


$127.00 

250.00 

250.00 

50.00 

150.00 

325.00 

74.00 

150.00 

150.00 

30.00 

10.00 

100.00 

100.00 

76.00 

600.00 

76.00 

30.00 

50.00 

37.60 

37.50 

25.00 

175.00 

92.08 

92.62 

50.00 

70.00 

69.00 

27.41 

16.00 

80.00 

23.83 

129.00 

25.00 

60.00 

29.50 

88.. 50 

100.00 

29.50 

103.25 

291.66 

30.00 

295.00 

29.50 
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Permittee. 


B.  F.  Diamond 

I.  P.  Bettelyoun 

E.M. Sedgwick 

Arthur  Cruise 

Wm.  N*.  Laxnoreaux  .. 

E.M.  Mullen 

L'.O.Bryan 

O.  H.  I^Ainoreaux 

£.  Rabiton 

Grant  S.  Cherrington 
Wm.  N.  Lamoreaux  . . 
W.  s.  Montgromery  . . . 

J.H.Quigley 

W.  L.  Montgomery . . . 

(>.E.Finstad 

C.S.Jewell 

H.D.Lei%is 

Wm.  McAllister 

Cyras  O.  Snider 

Wm.  X.  Lamoreaux  . . 

G.E.  Erenaon 

D.K.Roby 

A.  Newman 

C.E.Blunck 

Do 

O.L.CheTrington 

Ed.  L.  Whiting 

N  Polen 

W.F.Lewi.s 

James  Hudson 

S.Parker 

J.  F.  Jones 

E.E.Dillon 

Arthur  Cruise 

John  Dillon 

Will  Archer 

CarlTheide 

ClaosNiehus 

Marcu«  Franen 

W.P.Bryant 

C.A.Youll 

E.E.  Dillon 

Jacob  Wist 

J.J.EIlston 

C.C.Cobb 

R.  H.Shaw 

Chri!«t  Anderson 


Term. 


Nov.  1. 1901,  to  May  31. 1902. 
June  1, 1901,  to  May  31, 1902. 
Nov.  1. 1901,  to  May  31, 1902. 
Mar.  1, 1902,  to  May  31, 1902. 
June  1, 1901,  to  May  31, 1902. 
Nov.  1, 1901,  to  May  31. 1902. 
June  1. 1901,  to  May  31, 1902. 

do 

Nov.  1, 1901,  to  May  31, 1902. 

do 

June  1. 1901.  to  May  31, 1902. 
June  1. 1902,  to  May  31, 1903. 

do 

Nov.  1, 1901,  to  May  31, 1903. 
June  1,  1903,  to  May  31, 1903. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Nov.  1, 1901.  to  May  31 ,  1902. , 
June  1, 1902,  to  May  31, 1903. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Nov.  1, 1901,  to  Apr.  30, 1902. . 

do 

June  1, 1902,  to  May  31, 1903. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


June  1, 1902,  to  Dec.  31, 1902. 
Jime  1,1902,  to  May  31,1908. 

do 

May  1, 1902,  to  May  31, 1908. 
June  1, 1902,  to  May  31, 1903. 

do 

....do 

....do 

May  1, 1902,  to  May  31, 1903. . 
do 


D.F.di  H.M.Story 

OleElvik 

J.H.WlUiams I  June  1,1902, to  May  31, 1903 

H.  A.  Bell I do 

FA.Cmchall do 

F.E.Todd do 

Olai  Nelson I do 

J.M.Flannigan " do 

G.H.Danforth do 

E.E.Shattuck do 

B.F.DIamond do 

CO.  Webster do 

D.W.Menhirtcr do 

F.W.McManus do 

Frank  Stapleton do 

William  AndresH do 

Karl  Leslie 

Frank  P.Ganaway 

M.Patterson do 

J.  Charles  .\ntoine do 

?.H.  William.** I do 

Twn  Fenenga ' do 

Crilly  Brothers i do 

Harrj'Ham i do 

FelereonA  Maver I do 

W.  F  Phillips.' I do 

J.  C.  Antoine do 


June  1, 1902,  to  Mav  20. 1903. 
June  1, 1902.  to  May  31, 1903. 


Number 
of  head. 

Rate. 

Tax. 

300 

SO.  59 

8177.00 

90 

LOO 

90.00 

100 

.69 

59.00 

200 

.25 

50.00 

100 

LOO 

loaoo 

30 

.59 

17.70 

19 

1.00 

19.00 

260 

LOO 

260.00 

50 

.59 

29.50 

300 

.58+ 

175.00 

170 

LOO 

170.00 

600 

1.25 

750.00 

4,277 

L25 

5,W6.25 

400 

.59 

236.00 

60 

L25 

7.5.00 

100 

1.25 

125.00 

234 

L25 

292.50 

60 

L26 

75.00 

71 

L25 

88.75 

178 

L25 

222.50 

50 

L26 

62.50 

315 

L25 

398.75 

60 

1.25 

76.00 

900 

L25 

L 125. 00 

100 

.58+ 

68.33 

1,000 

L25 

1,2.50.00 

272 

1.25 

340.00 

40 

L25 

50.00 

320 

L25 

400.00 

300 

L25 

375.00 

93 

1.26 

116.25 

l.W 

LOO 

l.W.OO 

130 

LOO 

1%.00 

800 

1.25 

L  000. 00 

126 

L26 

156.25 

60 

1.25 

76.00 

40 

1.25 

50.00 

400 

L-25 

600.00 

50 

1.25 

62.60 

72 

.625 

45.00 

22 

L26 

27.60 

120 

L25 

150.00 

65 

L33+ 

73.33 

300 

L25 

375. 00 

20 

L25 

25.00 

14 

1.25 

17.50 

476 

1.25 

693.75 

14 

L35+ 

18.96 

50 

1.35 -•- 

66.67 

103 

1.25 

128. 75 

30 

1.25 

37.60 

M 

1.25 

105.00 

40 

L25 

50.00 

200 

L26 

2.50.00 

600 

L25 

7.50.00 

200 

1.25 

250.00 

50 

L-25 

62.50 

150 

L25 

187.50 

180 

L25 

225.00 

50 

1.25 

62.60 

100 

1.25 

125.00 

75 

L25 

93.76 

50 

1.25 

62.60 

75 

1.29 

96.76 

100 

1.25 

125.00 

362 

1.25 

452.  .50 

75 

1.25 

92.75 

30 

1.25 

37.50 

60 

1.25 

75.00 

50 

1.25 

62.50 

«00 

1.25 

1,000.00 

63 

1.25 

78.75 

110 

1.25 

137.60 

75 

1.25 

93.75 

San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz. — Four  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


J.  W.Hampson 1  year 

A.  H.  Gibmn 1  vear 

Robinaon  &  Brooking i  1  vear  . . . 

B.E.  Parks 6  months 


Number 
of  head. 


4,376 

300 

75 

1,000 


Rate. 


81.00 

1.00 

LOO 

.50 


Tax. 


$4,376.00 

300.00 

75.00 

500.00 
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Standing  Bock  Reservation,  N.  and  8.  Dak. — One  grazing  lease  in  favor 
of  George  Edward  Lemmon,  comprising  the  western  portion  of  the 
reservation,  containing  an  estimated  area  of  788,480  acres:  term,  five 
years  from  June  1,  1902;  annual  rental,  §24,048.64.  In  addition  to 
tlie  cash  consideration,  the  lessee  is  to  fence  the  range  with  a  good, 
substantial  cattle-proof  fence,  the  fence  to  revert  to  the  Indians  at  the 
end  of  the  term. 

Tula  Biver  Reservation,  Cal. — One  grazing  permit  in  favor  of  Mcln- 
tyre  Brothers  for  the  pasturage  of  1,200  head  of  sheep;  term,  one  year 
from  June  1,  1902;  consideration,  Sl,O0i). 

Morongo  Reservation,  Cal. — One  grazing  permit  in  favor  of  Julian 
Ganchow  for  the  pasturage  of  800  head  of  sheep;  term,  two  months 
from  March  31,  1902;  consideration,  $80. 

Umatilla  Reservation,  Oreg. — One  farming  lease  in  favor  of  Felix 
Moran  covering  418  acres  of  the  school  farm;  term,  two  years  from 
November  1,  1901;  consideration,  $836. 

Warm  Springs  Reservation,  Oreg. — Four  gmzing  permits  for  one 
year  from  May  1,  1902,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Number 
of  head. 


J.  I.  West i 

L.  E.  Allingham 

Henry  Peterson ! 

J.  I.  West 

W.  A.  Bishop 


853 

10 

2 

12 

15 


Rate. 


SI.  00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Tax. 


S353.00 

10.00 

2.00 

12.00 

15.00 


Walker  River  Reservation. — One  grazing  permit  in  favor  of  Messrs. 
Miller  &  Lux;  term,  one  year  from  January  1,  1902;  consideration, 
$355.75.  The  permit  covers  that  portion  of  the  reservation  north  and 
northwest  of  the  upper  irrigation  dam. 

Winnebago  Reservation,  Nebr. — Nine  farming  and  grazing  leases  for 
the  period  of  one  year  each  from  March  1,  1902,  as  follows: 


Les.»5ee. 


Area,    i     Rate. 


J  ames  W .  Bo  vd 116.10 

Albert  Henslev ir.0.  SO 

William  H.  Merry 40 

John  .\sh  ford lOS.  M 

Henry  Skidmore 57. 51 

Craig  L.  Spencer 80 

Comeliu-s  J.  O'Connor 80 

Sylvester  E.  Morgan 116. 56 

Craig  L.  Spencer 42.  W 


SO 
1 


78+ 

35 
.50 
.88+ 
.30 
.705 
.40 

.;« 

.55 


Annual 
rental. 


891.00 
177. 45 
20.00 
96.47 
17.25 
56.40 
32.00 
40.79 
23.29 


RAILROADS  ACROSS  INDIAN  LANDS. 


The  records  of  this  office  concerning  the  operations  of  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  Oklahoma  show  that  the  unusual 
activity  remarked  in  the  last  annual  report  continued  unabated  during 
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the  past  year.  Having  determined  the  question  of  location,  the  sev- 
eral companies  projecting  lines  of  railroad  through  this  section  appear, 
as  a  rule,  to  have  proceeded  with  the  work  of  actual  construction,  and 
more  mileage  was  probably  completed  in  these  Territories  during  the 
past  year  than  ever  before  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The  desire  to 
occupy  the  several  promising  fields  led  to  an  aggressive  and  lively  com- 
petition between  many  of  these  companies.  The  differences,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  but  to  this  competition  may 
be  attributed,  no  doubt,  the  acquirement  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  the 
ChoctsLW,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company,  which  transfer  has 
recently  been  made  public.     . 

The  operations  of  these  companies,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have 
been  conducted  with  a  proper  observance  of  the  laws,  and  the  compa- 
nies have,  as  a  rule,  evinced  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Department. 

NEW   LEGISLATION. 

Probably  the  most  important  action  affecting  the  operations  of  mil- 
road  companies  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  with  respect  to 
Indian  lands  is  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1902  (32  Stats. , 
43),  which  will  be  found  on  page  —  of  this  report. 

Sections  1  to  12  relate  to  the  granting  of  a  right  of  way  to  the  Enid 
and  Anadarko  Railway  Company. 

Sections  13  to  23  relate  to  the  granting  of  rights  of  way  for  railway, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  lines  to  any  railway  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory 
which  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  23  repeals  the  act  of  March  2,  1899  (30  Stat,  990),  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  and  all  other  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  February  28,  1902,  it  being 
provided,  however,  that  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  company 
whose  railroad  was  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  being  actually^ 
constructed,  or  an}'  rights  which  had  already  accrued. 

GENERAL   REVIEW. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  action  taken  since  the  date  of  the 
last  annual  report  with  respect  to  the  several  railway  companies 
acquiring  rights  of  waj'^  and  constructing  railroads  through  Indian 
lands: 

Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Railway  Company. — In  the  last  annual  report 
mention  was  made  of  the  contention  of  this  company^  that  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  had  not  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
dissented  from  the  statutory  allowance  of  $50  per  mile  compensation 
for  right  of  way  as  provided  in  act  of  January  28,  1899  (30  Stats., 
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806),  and  that  therefore  compensation  should  be  made  by  the  com- 
pany at  that  rate.  March  4,  1902,  drafts  aggregating  §11,019.50  were 
tendered  by  the  company  in  payment  of  tribal  damages  at  $50  per 
mile.  The  office  is  not  advised  that  the  legal  questions  involved  have 
been  determined  by  the  Department. 

Damages  to  occupants  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in  the 
sum  of  $5,792.59  were  paid  b\'  the  company,  as  approved  January  11, 
1902.  Certain  cases  in  which  amicable  settlement  could  not  be  effected 
were  referred  to  referees,  whose  findings  were  approved  March  20, 
1902. 

Station  grounds  have  been  approved  under  the  act  of  January  28, 
1899,  at  the  following  points: 

Harrington,  sections  23  and  24,  township  8  south,  range  25  east.  Approved  April 
24,  1902. 

Purnell,  sections  6  and  31,  townships  7  and  8  south,  range  24  east.  Approved 
April  24,  1902. 

Garvin,  section  18,  township  7  south,  range  23  east.     Approved  April  24,  1902. 

Valliant,  section  27,  township  6  south,  range  21  east.     Approved  April  24,  1902. 

Fort  Towsou,  section  24,  township  6  south,  range  19  east.  Approved  April  24, 
1902. 

Gilbert,  sections  24  and  25,  township  6  south,  range  18  east.  Approved  April  24, 
1902. 

Crossing  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe,  sections  27  and  28,  township  6  south,  range  17 
east.     Approved  November  22, 1901. 

Soper,  sections  13  and  ^4,  township  6  south,  range  15  east.  Approved  April  24, 
1902. 

Bosw-ell  City,  sections  17,  19,  and  20,  township  6  south,  range  14  east.  Approved 
June  30,  1902. 

Bennington,  section  27,  township  6  south,  range  12  east.   Approved  April  24, 1902. 

Boswell,  sections  32  and  33,  township  6  south,  range  10  east.  Approved  April  24, 
1902. 

Durant,  section  32,  township  6  south,  range  9  east-    Approved  November  22, 1901, 

Durant,  amended  March  22  and  June  14,  1902. 

Durant,  additional  grounds  (act  Apr.  25,  1896).     Approved  March  21,  1902. 

Unnamed,  section  30,  township  6  south,  range  8  east.     Approved  April  24,  1902. 

Unnamed,  sections  17  and  20,  township  6  south,  range  7  east.  Approved  April 
24,  1902. 

Madill,  sections  27  and  28,  township  5  south,  range  5  east.  Approved  December 
10,  1901. 

Ardmore,  section  30,  township  4  south,  range  2  east.  Approved  November  22, 
1901. 

Ardmore,  amended  map.     Approved  December  27,  1901. 

Lone  Grove,  sections  25,  26,  and  35,  township  4  south,  range  1  west.  Approved 
April  24,  1902. 

Sugden,  section  36,  township  5  south,  range  8  west.  Approved  November  22, 
1901. 

Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  Railroad  Company. — This  is  a  constructed  line 
extending  11.319  miles  from  the  Missouri  State  line  to  Grove,  Chero- 
kee Nation,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad  Company. 
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Arkansas  Valley  and  Western  Railway  Company. — February  10, 1902, 
the  Department  referred  an  application  of  this  company  for  permission 
to  survey  a  route  from  Sapulpa,  Creek  Nation,  westerly  to  Enid,  Okla., 
under  the  act  of  March  2,  1899.  The  company  was  called  upon  for 
evidence  of  its  good  faith  and  financial  abilit}';  but  June  14  it  requested 
permission  to  withdraw  its  application,  stating  that  it  would  proceed 
under  act  of  February  28,  1902.  Map  of  definite  location  of  a  line 
from  Tulsa,  Creek"  Nation,  westerly  24.875  miles  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Arkansas  River  was  submitted  under  that  act,  which  the 
office  returned  to  the  Department  August  6,  giving  the  status  of  the 
company,  as  above  outlined.  The  mileage  in  the  Creek  Nation  was 
23.807  miles.  August  23  the  office  recommended  that  the  draft  for 
$1,190.35,  which  had  been  tendered  in  payment  for  right  of  way  at  the 
rate  of  S50  per  mile,  be  returned  with  the  information  that  the  act  of 
February  28,  1902,  did  not  authorize  compensation  at  that  rate,  and 
that  the  company  should  not  undertake  the  construction  of  any  part  of 
its  line  until  compensation  had  been  made  to  the  Creek  Nation  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  section  15  of  that  act. 

Arkansas  Western  Railroad  Company. — Amended  map  showing  the 
entire  line  from  the  Arkansas  State  line  9.827  miles  westerly  to  Heav- 
ener,  with  map  of  station  grounds  at  Heavener,  were  approved  April 
14,  1902.  Damages  for  the  station  grounds  in  the  sum  of  $99.64, 
accepted  by  the  Department  June  7,  were  paid.  The  railroad  was 
completed  October  31,  1901. 

Ardmore  Coal  and  Power  Company.— March  6,  1902,  the  Department 
referred  the  application  of  this  company  under  the  act  of  March  2, 
1899,  for  permission  to  construct  a  line  3i  miles  in  length,  extending 
southeasterly  from  Ardmore  to  certain  coal  mines.  The  company  was 
advised  March  19  of  the  repeal  of  that  act,  and  that  it  must  proceed 
under  the  act  of  February  28,  1902. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company. — The  lines  oper- 
ated by  this  company  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  Oklahoma  are 
referred  to  under  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Centml  and  Southwestern; 
Southern  Kansas;  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe;  and  Eastern  Okla- 
homa milroads. 

Blackwell,  Enid  and  Southwestern  Railroad  Company. — Since  the  date 
of  the  last  annual  report  there  have  been  approved  maps  showing  the 
definite  location  of  121.63  miles  of  line  as  follows: 

Through  Custer  and  Washita  counties,  Okla.,  14.9  miles,  approved  October  28, 
1901. 

Through  Osage  Nation,  Oklahoma,  45.38  miles,  approved  Deceml)er  6,  1901. 

Through  Kansas  Reservation,  Okla.,  12.04  miles,  approved  February  7,  1902. 

Through  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  23.13  miles,  approved  February  10, 
1902. 

Through  Blaine,  Dewey  and  Custer  counties,  Okla.,  26.18  miles,  approved  March 
4, 1902. 


• 
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The  69  miles  of  line  through  the  late  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache 
Reservation  crosses  but  2  allotments,  and  damages  paid  in  the  sum 
of  $105  were  approved  March  M,  1{H)2.  In  Custer  and  Washita 
counties,  Okla,  the  line  crosses  13  allotments,  and  damages  paid  in  the 
sum  of  §695  were  approved  March  11, 1902.  Damages  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  (to  individual  occupants  $1,793,  and  to  the  nation  $1,590.84) 
were  approved  April  11, 1902,  but  have  not  yet  been  paid.  The  agents 
for  the  Osage  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agencies  have  been  instructed 
to  assess  damages  on  the  rest  of  the  line. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. — February  7, 1902, 
a  map  of  definite  location  of  a  line  extending  southeasterly  from 
Chickasha  25.25  miles  was  approved  under  the  acts  of  February  27, 
1893,  and  March  17,  1898.  Compensation  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  in 
the  sum  of  $1,262.50  and  to  individual  occupants  in  the  sum  of  $1,769.35 
has  been  made,  and  the  payments  were  approved  June  25  and  August 
6,  1902,  respectively. 

On  the  second  Southwestern  Branch,  from  a  point  in  section  8,  town- 
ship 2  north,  range  11  west,  to  a  point  in  section  4,  township  2  south, 
range  14  west,  map  of  which  was  approved  July  23, 1901,  right-of-way 
damages  were  assessed  in  the  sum  of  $1,798.20,  and  for  station  grounds 
in  section  21,  township  4  north,  mnge  11;  section  21,  township  5  north, 
range  11  west,  and  section  17,  township  6  north,  range  10  west, 
damages  were  assessed  in  the  sum  of  $353.60.  These  assessments  were 
approved  October  26, 1901,  and  were  paid  by  the  company  November  2. 

June  13,  1902,  the  Department  accepted  tribal  compensation  in  the 
sum  of  $279.50  for  right  of  way  of  5.59  miles  through  Pasture  Reserve 
No.  1  in  the  late  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  Reservation,  this  being 
the  onl}^  tribal  lands  of  those  Indians  traversed.  April  22, 1902,  there 
were  approved,  under  acts  of  March  2,  1887,  and  June  27,  1890,  maps 
showing  station  grounds  in  sections  10  and  11,  township  1  south,  range 
13  west,  and  in  section  4,  township  1  south,  range  14  west,  situated  in 
Pasture  Reserve  No.  1.  The  compensation  made  for  the  right  of  way 
covers  station  grounds  also. 

The  station  grounds  at  Chickasha  wore  amended  so  as  to  show  the 
exterior  lines  to  harmonize  with  the  lines  of  the  town  site,  as  shown 
upon  map  approved  December  3,  1901. 

Choctaw  Northern  Railway  Company. — Right  of  way  for  this  line  north- 
erly from  Geary,  Okla.,  was  acquired  under  the  name  of  Watongaand 
Northwestern  Railway  Company,  as  shown  upon  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion approved  April  16,  1901. 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Oulf  Railroad  Company. — There  has  been 
approved  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  maps  of  definite 
location  as  follows: 

From  Railroad  Station  15  -f-  47,  near  Hartshorne,  to  the  mines  of  the 
McAlester  Coal  Company,  a  distance  of  fifty-eight  one-hundredths  of 
a  mile,  approved  October  26,  1901. 
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Fractional  map  No.  17,  being  branch  line  in  the  ''Wilburton  Basin," 
extending  18.35  miles  through  ranges  16,  17,  and  18  east,  in  township 
5  north,  approved  November  29,  1901. 

January  18,  1902,  there  was  approved  under  act  of  April  26,  1896, 
map  showing  new  station  grounds  at  Turkey  Creek,  in  township  6 
north,  range  22  east,  Choctiiw  Nation. 

May  22,  1902,  there  was  submitted  under  the  act  of  Februaiy  28, 
1902,  map  showing  240  acres  desired  for  reservoir  purposes  near 
Haileyville,  and  June  6,  1902,  maps  showing  amended  de6nite  loca- 
tions of  the  main  line  and  of  the  station  grounds  at  Haileyville  and 
of  additional  station  grounds  at  Haileyville. 

September  2S^  1901,  the  agent  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Agency  trans- 
mitted to  this  office  a  blue-print  copy  of  a  map  designated  ''Tecumseh 
Branch,  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  R.  R."  showing  a  jroute  from 
Tecumseh,  Okla.,  21.95  miles  southerly  to  the  Canadian  River.  He 
also  forwarded  for  approval  deeds  from  certain  Indian  allottees  con- 
veying portions  of  allotments  crossed  by  the  survey  shown  on  the  blue 
print.  These  deeds  were  returned  to  the  agent  March  6  and  11, 1902, 
with  the  information  that  their  form  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  rules,  and  that  the  company  would  have  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  law  governing  the  acquirement  of  rights  of  way. 

The  company  was  also  informed  October  11,  1901,  that  it  would  be 
required  to  file  its  map  of  definite  location  and  to  compensate  the 
several  Indian  allottees  damaged;  also  that  if  it  proposed  to  proceed 
under  the  act  of  March  28,  1900  (31  Stats.,  52),  it  must  show  that 
the  line  is  a  branch  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad. 
Accordingly,  January'  30, 1902,  the  company  forw  arded  map  of  definite 
location,  showing  the  surveyed  line  from  Tecumseh  to  the  Canadian 
River,  with  the  statement  that  it  did  not,  however,  consider  itself 
under  any  obligations  to  tile  such  maps  of  its  branch  lines  in  Oklahoma. 
No  evidence  was  given  that  the  line  shown  is  a  branch  of  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad. 

Clearwater  Short  Line  Railway  Company. — Damages  for  right  of  way 
through  the  lands  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  in  the  sum  of  $14,068.95 
were  approved  June  22,  1900.  Of  this  amount  $13,968.73  was  paid 
February  3,  1891,  by  the  agent  to  the  Indian  allottees  entitled,  and 
April  18,  1902,  he  transmitted  a  schedule  showing  further  settlements 
with  certain  dissenting  allottees  in  the  sum  of  $4,810.50,  which  was 
approved  April  26,  and  payment  by  the  company  was  approved 
May  26. 

Colorado  and  Oulf  Eailroad  Company.—  August  21, 1901,  this  company 
applied  for  permission  to  survey  a  line  through  the  Navaho  Reserva- 
tion. September  23,  1901,  the  company  was  advised  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  declined  its  request. 

Columbia  River  and  Northern  Railroad  Company. — The  application  of 
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this  company  for  permission  to  construct  a  line  through  certain  Indian 
lands  in  Klickitat  County,  State  of  Washington,  between  Lyle  and 
Goldendale,  was  approved  August  12,  1902,  after  the  Columbia  and 
Klickitat  Railroad  had  declared  that  it  did  not  intend  to  construct  a 
line  along  its  approved  right  of  way  which  would  have  paralleled  the 
other  road. 

Denison  and  Northern  Railway  Company. — The  president  of  this  com- 
pany forwarded  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  authorizing  him 
to  relinquish  any  right  to  locate  further  lines  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  also  forwarded  a  statement  that  the  company  had  commenced 
grading  on  sections  3  and  4  of  the  main  line  of  its  road  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  November  l-l,  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory  reported 
that  the  company  had  done  no  work  on  sections  3  and  4.  The  office 
therefore  recommended,  November  23,  that  some  action  be  taken  look- 
ing to  the  forfeiture  of  the  company's  right  of  way  and  to  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  road.  December  5, 
the  Department  concurred;  but  the  company  protested  and  was  granted 
20  days  within  which  to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be 
taken.  Upon  their  showing,  the  Department,  Februaiy  6,  recalled 
its  instmctions  of  December  5. 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley  Railroad  Company. — The  entire  length  of 
this  line,  located  wholly  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  is  13.17  miles,  and  is 
operated  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railwaj^  Company, 
May  3, 1902,  there  was  approved  map  of  definite  location  showing 
seven  spur  or  branch  lines  aggregating  6.78  miles,  and  May  8,  Special 
Indian  Agent  Taggert  was  instructed  to  assess  damages. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  Eailway  Company. — November  15,  1899,  and  Jan- 
uary 27,  1900,  there  were  approved  maps  of  definite  location  showing 
lines  through  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  aggregating  59.04  miles, 
authorized  bj'^  the  Department  August  1,  1899,  under  act  of  March  2, 
1899.  Under  authority  of  September  20,  1901,  as  amended  April  18, 
1902,  the  company  was  further  authorized  to  locate  13  liftes  in  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma  along  routes  described  in  certain  amended 
articles  of  incorporation.  Since  the  last  annual  report  there  have  been 
approved  to  this  company  maps  of  definite  location  as  follows: 

Third  section  line  No.  3,  through  townships  22,  23,  and  24  north,  ranges  5  and  6 
east,  19.39  miles,  approved  Octol)er  7,  1901. 

First  and  second  section  lines  No.  10,  and  third  section  line  No.  1,  through  town- 
ships IB,  19,  20,  21,  and  23  north,  ranges  4,  5,  and  6  east,  33.52  miles,  approved  March 
11,  1902. 

First  section  line  No.  12  and  third  section  line  No.  10,  through  townships  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  north,  ranges  1,  2,  and  3  east,  20  miles,  approved  March  17,  1902. 

Fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sections  of  line  No.  10,  through  townships  5  to  18 
north,  in  ranges  2,  3,  4,  and  5  east,  81.78  miles,  approved  April  4,  1902. 

First  sections  of  lines  Nos.  4,  7,  and  15,  through  townships  24,  25,  and  26  north, 
ranges  4,  5,  and  6  east,  23.37  miles,  approved  April  26,  1902. 

Second  section  line  No.  15,  through  townships  26,  27,  and  28  north,  ranges  2,  3, 
and  4  east,  16.9  miles,  approved  April  26,  1902. 
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There  has  been  assessed  against  this  company  and  paid  by  it,  on  the 
above  lines,  damages  in  the  sum  of  $24,095.71. 

There  were  also  approved  March  20  and  April  29  maps  showing  the 
selection  of  the  station  grounds  at  Johnson  and  Pauls  Valley,  respect- 
ively, in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  for  which  tribal  damages  in  the  sum 
of  $105.80  have  been  assessed  and  paid. 

July  25, 1902,  there  were  submitted  under  act  of  Februar^^  28, 1902, 
two  maps,  one  showing  grounds  selected  for  a  reservoir  station  at 
Youngs  Summit,  containing  80  acres,  and  the  other  showing  additional 
station  grounds  selected  in  section  35,  township  24  north,  range  5  east, 
both  in  Pawnee  County,  Okla. 

Eastern  Railway  Company  of  Minnesota. — Schedule  of  damages  assessed 
by  the  agent  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  for  amended  right  of  way 
through  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  in  the  sum  of  $256.10  was 
approved  October  21,  1901. 

Enid  and  Anadarko  Eailway  Company. — This  line  is  being  constructed 
and  operated  in  connection  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad.  December  26,  1901,  the  company  filed  for  approval,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1875,  two  maps  of  definite  location  of  a  line  from 
Watonga  to  a  point  of  connection  with  the  first  southwest  bmnch  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  near  Anadarko,  Okla.,  a 
distance  of  56.77  miles;  and  January  1,  1902,  it  submitted  two  addi- 
tional maps  showing  lines  of  survey  from  a  point  of  connection  with 
the  second  southwest  branch  of  that  railroad,  near  Lawton,  Okla.,  to 
a  point  of  connection  with  the  main  line  near  Sugden,  Chickasaw 
Nation,  a  distance  of  40.43  miles.  These  maps  were  returned  because 
the  survey  and  location  through  Indian  lands  were  not  authorized  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  1875.  They  were  resubmitted  under  the  act  of 
March  2,  1899,  and  approved  February  6,  1902.  As  the  proposed 
line  through  the  Wichita  Reservation  crossed  an  Indian  burial  ground, 
it  was  finallj'  arranged  that  the  company  would  defray  the  expenses  of 
exhuming  and  reburying  the  Indian  remains. 

The  company  has  paid  damages  for  its  right  of  way  as  follows: 

Reinterment  of  Indian  remains $675. 00 

Allottees  Wichita  Reservation  « 2,512.13 

Allottees  Kiowa,  etc.,  Resen^ation «..., 676. 30 

Tribal  Kiowa,  etc..  Reservation 50. 00 

Total 3,913.43 

February  26,  1902,  the  office  reported  adversely  on  engrossed  bill 
H.  R.  3104,  granting  right  of  way  to  the  company  through  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory,  also  incoi'porating  the  provisions  of  the  general 
act  embodied  in  H.  R.  10065;  but  the  bill,  nevertheless,  became  a  law 

«See  voucher  No.  11  b.,  fourth  quarter  report  of  Agent  Randlett,  approved  August 
9,  1902. 
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by  the  President's  approval  February  28, 1902.  The  company  has  not 
filed  any  maps  under  that  act. 

Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad  Company. — The  Department 
approved  amended  locations  of  this  company's  line  as  follows:  August 
16,  1901,  from  the  point  of  connection  with  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railwa}^  in  township  8  north,  range  25  east,  to  Baum's  station,  a 
distance  of  20  miles;  September  13,  between  Baum's  station  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad;  December  12,  thence  to  the 
Canadian  River  (making  a  total  distance  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  63 
miles);  also,  December  12,  through  the  Creek  Nation,  a  distance  of 
57.75  miles. 

Maps  of  station  grounds  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  one  at  Bokoshe,  in 
township  8  north,  range  24  east,  and  the  other  at  McCurtain,  township 
8  north,  range  22  east,  were  approved  January  10  and  April  29,  1902, 
respectively.  Referees  were  appointed  to  appraise  damages  to  certain 
dissenting  occupants  in  the  Choctaw  Nation — Francis  M.  Elsey,  chair- 
man; J.  C.  Rye,  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  company,  and  C.  A.  Over- 
street,  on  behalf  of  th6  Choctaw  Nation.  Their  report  of  September 
14  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  September  26,  and  the  several 
parties  in  interest  were  informed  of  their  rights  under  the  act  of 
March  3, 1899  (30  Stats.,  1368).  The  matter  of  compensation  for  such 
damages  was  lodged  in  the  courts  as  provided  in  that  act.  A  further 
report  of  their  appraisement  of  damages  to  occupants  on  the  line  west 
of  Baum's  station  was  approved  January  8,  1902,  and  the  parties  in 
interest  were  notified  January  13. 

December  3, 1901,  the  Department  accepted  the  dissent  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  to  the  statutory  allowance  of  $50  per  mile  for  tribal  com- 
pensation for  right  of  way,  and  the  draft  for  $1,000  which  had  been 
tendered  as  compensation  for  the  first  20  miles  was  returned  to  the 
company  December  19.  The  question  of  damages  is  being  determined 
b}^  the  court. 

January  9,  1902,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  advised 
this  office  that  the  Creek  council  had  failed  to  dissent  from  the  statu- 
tory allowance  of  $50  per  mile  tribal  compeuisation.  The  company 
was  therefore  advised  May  15  that  compensation  should  be  made  the 
Creek  Nation  in  installments  of  $500  as  each  10  miles  of  line  is 
completed. 

A  schedule  submitted  b}'^  United  States  Special  Indian  Agent  Tag- 
gert,  showing  amicable  settlement  for  individual  damages  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  was  approved  February  18, 1902.  As  settlement  could  not  be 
eflfeeted  with  certain  occupants,  referees  were  appointed,  their  report 
accepted,  and  the  parties  in  interest  notified  May  lO,  1902. 

Ma}"  26,  1902,  maps  of  definite  location  were  submitted  under  the 
act  of  February  28,  1902,  showing  the  location  of  the  line  from  its 
terminus  in  the  Creek  Nation,  on  the  Oklahoma-Indian  Territorv 
boundary  to  Guthrie,  Okla.     These  maps  were  transmitted  to  the 
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Department  June  3,  and  since  then  the  company  has  repeatedly 
requested  the  appointment  by  the  Department  of  an  agent  to  repre- 
sent the  Indian  allottees  in  negotiating  settlement  for  right  of  way 
across  their  lands. 

Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  Company. — November 
26,  1901,  this  company  was  authorized  to  locate  a  line  through  Ponca 
Indian  allotments  in  Knox  and  Boyd  counties,  Nebr.,  under  the  act  of 
March  2,  1899.  Februaiy  8,  1902,  the  Department  approved  maps  of 
definite  location  showing  the  route  through  townships  32,  33,  and  34 
north,  ranges  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  west,  a  distance  of  36.47  miles. 
Damages  in  the  sum  of  $4,639.62  as  assessed  by  the  San  tee  agent  were 
paid  by  the  compan3^^ 

July  7,  1902,  the  Department  approved  a  map  showing  station 
grounds  in  sections  25  and  30,  township  33  north,  ranges  2  and  8  west, 
and  the  agent  of  the  Santee  Agency  was  designated  to  assess  damages. 
The  comimny  has  tendered  $101.20,  which  is  held  pending  receipt  of 
the  agent's  report. 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company. — Maps  amending  the 
location  of  station  grounds  at  Paul's  Valley  and  Purcell  were  approved 
October  7,  1901,  and  July  7,  1902,  respectively. 

Onlf,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  Short  Line  Railroad  Company. — October 
16,  1901,  the  Department  referred  to  the  office  a  map  showing  the 
definite  location  of  a  line  extending  from  Bartlesville,  Ind.  T.,  20  miles 
westerly  into  the  Osage  Nation,  Oklahoma.  November  19  the  com- 
pany was  advised  that  it  was  not  authorized  to  make  a  survey  through 
Indian  lands  and  that  the  proofs  and  showings  required  under  the  act 
of  March  2,  1899,  did  not  accompany  the  maps. 

An  imperfect  application  and  a  map  of  definite  location  of  a  second 
.section  of  20  miles  were  filed  November  23,  1901;  but  the  company 
failed  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  its  financial  ability  and 
good  faith,  and  the  maps  have  not  been  approved.  The  line  is  along 
practical^  the  same  route  as  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
Railroad. 

Gainesville,  McAlester  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company. — March  18, 
1901,  there  were  approved  maps  of  definite  location  showing  a  survey 
from  a  point  on  Red  River  in  township  8  south,  range  4  east,  to  a  point 
near  South  McAlester,  under  the  act^  of  March  1, 1893  (27  Stats.,  524), 
July  7,  1898  (30  Stats.,  715),  and  February  25,  1899  (30  Stats.,  891). 
Tribal  compensation  is  provided  for  in  the  original  gi'anting  act  at  the 
rate  of  $50  per  mile.  The  authorities  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  respectively  notified  the  office  April  22  and  27  that  the  nations 
dissented  from  this  allowance,  and  the  company  was  advised  accord- 
ingly February  20,  1902. 

"See  voucher  No.  19  of  the  agent's  fourth  quarterly  report,  approved  July  16, 1902. 
9780—02 7 
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Oila  Valley  and  Globe  Northern  Railway  Company. — February  19« 
1901,  the  Attorney-General  was  asked  to  institute  suit  to  compel  this 
company  to  repair  and  maintain  roadways  in  the  San  Carlos  Reserva- 
tion, but  March  27, 1902,  the  San  Carlos  agent  was  instructed  to  make 
an  effort  to  collect  from  the  company  damages  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
labor  necessary  to  construct  a  new  roadway  to  avoid  the  obstruction 
caused  by  the  railroad  company,  estimated,  to  be  about  $287.50.  He 
reported  Ma}- 12  that  the  company  refused  to  settle  on  the  terms  sug- 
gested, and  May  23  he  was  requested  to  secure  from  the  company  an 
offer  of  settlement. 

Indian  Territory  Traction  Company. — The  application  of  this  company 
for  permission  to  locate  an  electric  railway  connecting  South  McAlester 
with  Haileyville,  Krebs,  and  other  surrounding  mining  towns,  under 
the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  was  approved  January'  4,  1902,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  company  would  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
good  faith  and  financial  abilit\\  This  was  furnished  July  23,  1902, 
together  with  map  of  definite  location  showing  a  route  15.10  miles  in 
length.  The  map  was  approved  «Iuly  25,  and  August  4  United  States 
Indian  Inspector  Beede  was  instructed  to  assess  the  damages. 

Jamestown  and  Northern  Eailway  Company. — ^The  act  of  March  3, 
1901,  provided  that  the  amount  of  compensation  agreed  to  between 
this  company  and  the  Indians  of  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  N. 
Dak.,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  and  Cut-head  Sioux  Indians  within  sixty  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  act.  October  25,  1901,  the  company  trans- 
mitted $1,845  to  cover  the  compensation  due,  which  was  accepted 
October  31.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  owns  and  oper- 
ates this  line. 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  City  and  Western  Railway  Company. — September 
5,  1901,  application  was  made  for  permission  to  survey  a  line  through 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  and  the  Osage  and  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
and  Apache  reservations,  under  the  act  of  March  2, 1899.  The  appli- 
cation was  not  in  regular  form  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  . 
faith  and  financial  ability  of  the  company  was  not  furnished.  There- 
fore upon  request  of  the  company,  the  application  and  other  papers 
were  returned  February  11,  1902. 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company. — This 
line  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Company  and  extends  southerly  from  the  Kansas-Indian  Terri- 
tory line  in  township  29  north,  range  13  east,  through  Bartlesville,  a 
distance  of  57.79  miles.  The  latter  company  applied  for  approval  of 
a  map,  under  the  act  of  April  25,  1896,  showing  additional  station 
grounds,  comprising  6.9  acres  at  Bartlesville,  Cherokee  Nation.  March 
5,  1902,  the  company  was  informed  that  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  have 
any  existing  station  at  Bartlesville  when  the  act  was  passed  it  can  not 
acquire  any  ground  there  as  additional  to  a  t/ien  existing  station. 
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Kansas  City,  Fort  Soott  and  Memphis  Railway  Company. — ^Thin  line, 
constructed  underact  of  April  6,  1896  (29  Stats.,  87),  is  operated  as 
part  of  the  83'stem  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  is  13,()98  miles  lon^,  extending  from  Miami  to  Afton,  Cher- 
okee Nation,  and  was  completed  by  grading,  August  5,  1901.  On  the 
report  of  the  agent  for  the  Union  Agency,  dated  Occober  31, 1901,  the 
agreements  entered  into  between  the  company  and  individuals  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  for  right  of  way  through  their  premises  were  accepted 
Ks  evidence  of  the  payment  by  the  company  of  the  agreed  damages. 
May  10, 1902,  the  office  received  $656.01  in  payment  of  the  tribal  com- 
pensation^ which  has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 

November  7  and  19,  respectively,  there  were  filed  maps  showing 
new  station  grounds  at  Narcissa  and  Afton  Junction.  The  applica- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Union  Agency  for  report  as  to  the  neces- 
sitv  for  the  establishment  of  such  new  stations. 

Xansas  City  Southern  Railway  Company.— Under  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1893  (27  Stats.,  ^87),  the  company  submitted  a  map  of  its 
right  of  way  showing  additional  grounds  taken  for  cuts  and  fills,  which 
was  approved  May  8,  1902.  A  map  showing  the  amended  location  of 
the  company's  station  grounds  at  Spiro  (formerly  Oak  Lodge),  Choc- 
taw Nation,  was  approved  Januar}^  4,  1902. 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Eailway  Company. — May  12,  1902,  the 
inj!^pector  for  the  Indian  Territory  transmitted  for  approval  maps  of 
station  grounds  sought  to  be  acquired  at  Muldrow  and  Claremore, 
Cherokee  Nation,  under  the  act  of  June  1,  1886  (24  Stats.,  73).  This 
road  is  162  miles  long,  and  under  that  act  the  company  would  be 
entitled  to  17  station  grounds.  Fifteen  had  already  been  approved, 
and  May  24,  1902,  the  company  was  requested  through  the  inspector 
to  show  that  none  had  been  approv^ed  in  the  10-mile  sections  which 
included  Muldrow  and  Claremore.  A  blue  print  forwarded  by  the 
inspector  July  15  showed  conclusively'  that  grounds  had  already  been 
acquired  in  these  sections,  and  the  maps  were  therefore  returned 
July  26  not  approved. 

Kansas,  Eastern  Oklahoma  and  Texas  Eailroad  Company. — October  15, 
1900,  the  Department  authorized  this  company,  under  the  act  of  March 
2,  1899,  to  surv^ey  a  line  commencing  near  CoflFeyville,  Kans.,  and 
extending  southwesterly  through  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  550 
miles;  also  to  survey  branch  lines.  December  12,  1901,  the  Depart- 
ment referred  a  report  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Pitman,  general  manager,  show- 
ing that  the  company  had  completed  the  survey  and  submitting  maps 
of  definite  location  from  Shawnee,  Okla.,  to  a  point  near  Caney,  Kans. 
December  18,  1901,  the  company  was  called  on  to  furnish  evidence  of 
its  good  faith  and  financial  ability,  and  January  24,  it  was  informed  of 
the  paralleling  of  its  line  by  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Railroad.  The 
maps  of  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Railroad  Company,  filed  December  21, 
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1901,  were  held  for  several  months  to  allow  the  other  company  an 
opportunity  to  tile  the  required  showing,  and  when  they  were  approved 
March  11,  1902,  Mr.  Pitman  requested  that  the  approval  be  reopened, 
but  the  request  was  refused  April  28. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico,  and  Orient  Eailway  Company. — ^July  22,  1901, 
there  were  approved  maps  of  definite  location  of  a  line  through  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reservation,  as  authorized  January  4, 
1901,  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1899.  July  1,  1902,  map  of  definite 
location  of  the  line  through  Custer  and  Washita  counties,  Okla.,  was 
approved.  A  further  map  of  definite  location  through  Blaine  and 
Dewey  counties,  Okla.,  showed  that  that  line  of  survey  paralleled  the 
approved  line  of  the  Blackwell,  Enid,  and  Southwestern  Railroad 
Company,  and  July  30  the  company  was  asked  to  show  that  the  public 
interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  construction  of  such  parallel  line. 
August  19,  1902,  the  vice-president  of  the  company  filed  an  afiidavit 
that  the  proposed  road  was  under  actual  construction  in  Kansas,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Mexico;  that  a])out  60  miles  were  graded  in  Oklahoma, 
and  that  the  laying  of  track  was  alx)ut  to  be  commenced  in  Mexico,  on 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  that  the  line  when  completed  would  be  the 
shortest  line  from  the  center  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Upon  this  showing  the  map  was  approved  August  27,  1902. 

Kiowa,  Chickasha  and  Port  Smith  Eailway  Company. — This  line  is 
operated  as  jmrt  of  the  s}  stem  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company,  and  extends  26.04  miles,  from  near  Erin  Springs 
to  Pauls  Valley,  Chickasaw  Nation,  as  shown  by  map  of  definite  loca- 
tion approved  March  20, 1901,  under  the  act  of  March  2, 1899.  There 
were  completed,  by  gi-ading,  24.2  miles  on  March  1,  1902.  As  men- 
tioned in  the  last  report,  referees  were  appointed  to  determine  the  dam- 
ages to  the  five  individuals  with  whom  amicable  settlement  could  not 
be  effected.  Five  drafts,  aggregating  ¥315.55,  were  submitted  by  the 
company  to  cover  their  award,  and  the  schedule  of  payments  was 
approved  March  26,  1902. 

Lehigh  Traction  Company. — July  11,  1902,  this  company  applied  for 
permission  under  the  act  of  March  2, 1899,  to  locate  a  road,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  electric  power,  between  Atoka  and  Coalgate,  Choctaw  Nation. 
The  company  was  informed  July  17  of  the  repeal  of  that  act  in  so  far 
as  the  same  applied  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  and  July 
23,  at  the  request  of  the  company-,  its  papers  were  returned. 

Missouri,  Slansas  and  Texas  Eailway  Company.- The  main  line  was 
constnicted  through  the  Indian  Territory  under  the  act  of  July  25, 
1SG6  (14  Stats.,  28t)),  which  granted  lands  in  Kansas  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kansas  and  Neosho  Vallev  Kjiilroad,  of  which  it  is  the 
successor.  It  is  the  line,  extending  east  and  west,  authorized  in  the 
treaties  of  18t>H  between  the  rnited  States  and  the  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw, and  Creek  Indians. 
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Its  branch  lines  were  authorized  and  constructed  under  the  act  of 
March  2,  1899,  and  are  as  follows: 

Atoka  branch,  10  milen,  approved  March  17,  1900. 

Krel)9  and  Edwanis  branch,  extending  ea^^t  and  went  of  McAloster,  K^.98  inileR, 
approve<l  May  25,  1900. 
Extension  of  Edwards  branch,  2J  miles,  approved  September  25,  15K)1. 
Extension  of  Krebe  branch,  9  miles,  approved  February  26,  1902. 
Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company's  spurs,  2.04  miles,  approved  March  25,  1902. 

Damages  have  been  assessed  and  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  on  the 
lines  approved  since  June  80,  1901,  as  follows: 

Extension  to  Edwards  branch,  $302.41,  approved  February  13,  1902. 
Extension  to  Krebs  branch,  $662.97,  approved  April  4,  1902. 
Osage  Coal  Company's  spurs,  $142.14,  approved  May  12,  1902. 
.Spurs  on  Krebs  and  Edwards  branches  (omitted  from  original  schetlule),  $39.93, 
approved  February  12,  1902. 

July  7,  1902,  there  was  submitted,  under  the  act  of  February  28, 
1902,  a  map  showing  grounds  sought  to  be  acquired  for  a  reservoir 
and  water  station  near  Coalgate,  Choctaw  Nation,  embracing  491.31 
acres.  Mav  8,  1902,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
had  requested  information  in  regard  to  reservoir  reservations  claimed 
by  this  company,  since  it  did  not  appear  that  maps  of  such  reservations 
at  Bluejacket,  White  Oak,  Pryor  Creek,  Leliaetta,  Turkey  Creek,  and 
Limestone  Gap,  Ind.  T.,  had  been  approved,  and  the  Commission  was 
instructed  May  22  to  be  guided  by  Department  decisions  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1899,  and  March  28,  1900,  in  reserving  from  allotment  the  lands 
claimed  by  the  company  for  sites.     These  decisions  arose  as  follows: 

The  company  had  claimed  that  under  act  of  July  25,  1866,  it  was 
entitled  to  take  and  use  additional  lands  at  Muskogee  for  reservoir 
aind  stock  yards  under  the  provision  granting  ^'all  pecessary  ground 
for  station  buildings,  *  *  *  depots.  *  ♦  ♦  and  water  stations;'- 
that  it  had  thus  used  the  lands  in  question  and  obtained  vested  right 
therein,  and  that  the  acts  of  April  25,  1896,  and  March  2,  1899,  were 
without  application  to  the  right  of  way  granted  by  the  act  of  July  25, 
1866.  July  13,  1899,  the  Department  declined  to  approve  the  plat  of 
grounds  claimed  at  Muskogee.  When  asked  for  a  review  of  that 
decision  the  Department  stated,  December  5,  1899,  that  while  the  acts 
of  1896  and  1899  do  not  divest  or  injuriously  affect  any  vested  rights 
theretofore  acquired  under  the  act  of  1866,  they  do  limit  the  extent 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  authorize  the  use  of 
grounds  for  station  and  other  purposes,  and  they  also  provide  the 
method  w^hereby  such  authority  may  be  obtained.  It  was  further 
held  that  the  showing  made  does  not  indicate  that  any  vested  right  in 
the  stock  yards  was  acquired  by  this  company  prior  to  the  act  of 
April  25,  1896,  and  that  the  application  and  plat  did  not  conform 
either  to  the  act  of  1896  or  that  of  1899. 
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To  a  request  for  a  reconsideration  of  this  second  decision  the  Depart- 
ment replied  March  23,  1900,  as  follows: 

If  the  company  obtained  any  vested  right  to  these  grounds  under  the  act  of  1866, 
it  was  of  course  not  divested  or  injuriously  affected  by  said  subsequent  acts;  but  since 
the  company,  under  the  act  of  1866,  on  January  30,  1872,  secured  departmental 
approval  of  a  plat  showing  the  grounds  then  desired  by  it  for  station  and  other  pur- 
poses at  Muskogee,  such  grounds  being  400  feet  in  width  and  2,980  feet  in  length, 
and  since  the  company,  although  asserting  a  use  and  occupation  of  said  reservoir  for 
a  period  of  over  twenty-live  years,  and  of  said  stock  yards  for  a  period  of  over  eight 
years,  did  not  present  any  plat  thereof  to  the  Department  for  approval,  or  present  any 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  such  reservoir  and  stock  yards,  for  the  purposes 
named,  until  during  the  last  year  (1899),  and  since,  if  the  company  acquired,  under 
the  act  of  1866,  a  vested  right  to  the  grounds  covered  by  such  reservoir  and  stock 
yards,  the  approval  of  said  plat,  now  tardily  presented,  is  not  necessary  to  the  further 
enjoyment  of  that  right,  and  since,  if  the  company  acquired  no  vested  right  to  said 
grounds  under  the  act  of  1866,  a  right  thereto,  for  purposes  named,  can  now  only  be 
acquired  under  the  acts  of  1896  and  1899,  and  since  the  present  application  and  plat 
do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1896,  or  to  those  of  the  act  of  1899, 
it  is  believed  that  the  present  application  and  plat  are  not  entitled  to  favorable  con- 
sideration.   The  company's  said  request  is  therefore  denied. 

The  company  served  notice  on  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory that  it  claimed  every  alternate  section  of  land  or  parts  thereof, 
designated  by  odd  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  ten  sections  per  mile  on 
each  side  of  its  line  of  railroad  through  the  Indian  Territory,  within 
20  miles  from  the  line  of  the  road.  The  claim  was  made  under  section 
9  of  the  act  of  July  25,  1866,  which  provides  as  follows: 

A7id  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  same  grants  of  lands  through  said  Indian  Terri- 
tory are  hereby  made  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  whenever  the 
Indian  title  shall  be  extinguished  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  not  to  exceed  the  ratio  per 
mile  granted  in  the  first  section  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  said  lands  become  a  part 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

The  oflSce  reported  September  2,  1901,  that  it  is  not  likeU'  that  any 
of  the  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  will  ever  become  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  not  thought  that  any  part  of  the  act 
quoted  from  has  any  applicability  to  the  Indian  Territoiy.  This 
claim  of  the  company  to  a  land  grant  through  the  Indian  Territoiy 
was  also  the  subject  of  office  report  dated  February  12,  1894. 

Muskogee  and  Western  Eailroad  Company. — After  the  approval  July 
25,  1001,  of  the  maps  of  the  first  three  sections  of  this  road,  extending 
35.46  miles  from  Fort  Gibson  through  Muskogee  to  a  point  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  in  township  10  north,  range  10  east,  there  were  tiled 
under  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fmncisco 
Railroad  Company  maps  of  definite  location  showing  a  line  pamlleling 
the  line  of  the  Muskogee  and  Western  westerl v  from  Muskogee.  The 
latter  company  protested  against  the  approval  of  these  maps,  and  Decem- 
ber 24,  1901,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fmncisco  Railroad  Company  was 
allowed  twenty,  and  afterwards  thirty,  days  to  answ  er  such  protest,  but 
no  answer  was  made. 
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The  request  made  December  9,  1901,  by  the  Muskogee  and  Western 
Railroad  for  permission  to  change  its  route  from  a  point  on  the  line  of 
its  original  second  section  on  Cane  (^reek,  and  extending  thence  in  a 
general  westerl}"  direction  to  Chandler,  Okla.,  together  with  accom- 
panying maps  of  definite  location  of  sections  3,  4,  and  5  along  such 
changed  route,  were  approved  February  27. 

The  line  of  original  location  of  the  first  section,  as  amended  on  map 
approved  January  9,  1902,  extends  from  Fort  Gibson  westerly  7.44 
miles. 

Miuonri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Railway  Company. — January  14, 1902, 
the  Department  authorized  the  location  of  lines  to  be  constructed 
by  this  company  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  under  the  act 
of  March  2,  1899,  along  routes  as  follows:  Commencing  ta  a  point 
of  connection  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  system  at 
Stevens,  near  the  Kansas-Indian  Territory  line,  in  township  29  north, 
range  15  east,  Cherokee  Nation,  and  extending  thence  southwesterly 
through  the  Osage  Nation  and  Oklahoma  to  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma 
City;  also  commencing  at  a  point  of  connection  with  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railwaj'  at  Wybark  in  township  15  north,  range  18 
west.  Creek  Nation,  and  extending  to  point  of  connection  with  the  main 
line  in  the  Osage  Nation,  Oklahoma.  The  lines  as  proposed  will  form 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway.  The 
company  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  road  both 
on  the  main  line  and  the  Wybark  branch.  Maps  of  definite  location 
for  the  entire  line  have  been  filed,  and  those  submitted  under  the  act 
of  March  2,  1899,  have  been  approved  as  follows: 

First  action,  luaui  line,  south  of  Kansas  line,  19.94  miles,  approved  April  25, 1902. 

Second  section,  main  line,  from  terminus  of  first  section  to  Bartlesville,  8  miles, 
approved  April  25,  1902. 

Station  grounds  at  Bartlesville,  between  stations  1401  and  1421,  approved  April  25, 
1902. 

Third  section,  main  line,  from  Bartlesville  through  a  portion  of  the  Osage  Nation, 
11.51  miles,  approved  June  25,  1902. 

Station  grounds  in  township  28  north,  range  14  east,  on  line  of  first  section,  Chero- 
kee Nation,  approved  June  28,  1902. 

Fourth  section,  main  line,  in  Osage  Nation,  10.70  miles,  approved  August  6,  1902. 

Fifth  section,  main  line,  in  Osage  Nation,  10.35  miles,  approved  August  6,  1902. 

Sixth  section,  main  line,  in  Osage  Nation,  14.95  miles,  proofs  of  service  of  notice 
of  application  filed  August  20,  1902,  and  map  retained  in  the  office  pending  the 
expiration  of  twenty  days  from  date  of  service. 

Seventh  section,  main  line,  Pawnee  County,  Okla.,  19.4  miles,  submitted  under  act 
of  February  28,  1902,  and  transmitted  to  the  Department  July  11,  1902. 

Eighth  section,  main  line,  Payne  County,  Okla.,  17.9  miles,  submitted  underact 
of  February  28,  1902,  and  transmitted  to  Department  July  27,  1902. 

Guthrie  Branch,  from  Guthrie  to  west  line  of  Lincoln  County,  Okla.,  19.6  miles, 
submitted  under  act  of  February  28,  1902,  and  transmitted  to  Dei)artment  June  17, 
1902. 

Oklahoma  City  branch  of  main  line,  from  Oklahoma  City  northeasterly  20.2  miles, 
submitted  under  act  of  February  28, 1902,  and  transmitted  to  Department  August  16, 
1902. 
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Set;tion  on  main  line  from  point  20.2  miles  northeast  of  Oklahoma  City  to  southeast 
corner  section  19,  township  15,  north,  range  2  west  (13.55  miles),  submitted  under 
act  February  28,  1902,  and  transmitted  to  Department  August  16,  1902. 

First  section,  Wybark  branch,  extending  20  miles  northeasterly  from  Wybark, 
Creek  Nation,  approved  July  3,  1902. 

Second  section,  Wybark  branch,  10  miles,  in  Creek  Nation,  approved  July  3, 1902. 

Third  section,  Wybark  branch,  17.18  miles,  in  Creek  Nation,  approved  August  15, 
1902. 

Fourth  section,  Wybark  branch,  20  miles.  Creek  Nation  and  Osage  Nation,  Okla- 
homa, approved  August  9,  1902. 

Fifth  section,  Wybark  branch,  12.04  miles,  Osage  Nation,  Oklahoma,  forming 
connection  with  main  line  in  section  23,  township  21  north,  range  8  west,  August  6, 
1902. 

Station  grounds,  maps  filed  July  23,  1902,  under  act  of  March  2, 1899,  but  proof  of 
service  of  notice  on  allottees  not  yet  filed,  as  follows:  For  grounds  between  stations 
594  and  614,  Wybark  branch,  11.4  miles  from  point  of  connection  with  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  at  Wybark;  also  for  grounds  at  Coweta,  between  stations 
1120  and  1140,  Wybark  branch,  21.2  miles  from  W' ybark. 

Under  the  act  of  February  28,  1902,  maps  hav  e  been  submitted  as 
follows:  Amended  location  of  1.8  miles  of  the  Wybark  branch  in  sec- 
tions 35  and  27,  township  16  north,  range  18  east.  Amendments  of 
original  location — one  on  the  W^'bark  branch  for  a  distance  of  1.61 
miles  through  the  town  of  Tulsa,  Creek  Nation,  and  the  other  on  the 
main  line  between  railroad  stations  3901+50  and  3990+50  in  Pawnee 
County,  Okla.,  a  distance  of  1.7  miles.  Selection  of  terminal  grounds 
in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  19,  township  15  north,  range  2  east, 
Lincoln  Count}^  Okla.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma 
City  branches,  embracing  40  aci^s.  The  first  was  transmitted  to  the 
Department  July  28,  the  last  two  August  25,  1902. 

The  company  has  made  payment  for  damages  to  occupants  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  on  the  main  line  from  Stevens  to  Bartlesville,  and 
tribal  damages  have  been  assessed  through  that  nation.  Damages  are 
being  adjusted  on  the  W3^bark  branch  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  the 
agent  for  the  Osage  Agency  has  been  designated  to  assess  damages 
through  the  Osage  Reservation.  Appraisement  of  tribal  damages 
made  on  the  11.51  miles  in  that  reservation,  extending  westerly  from 
Bartlesville,  in  the  sum  of  $1,4:21,  was  approved  August  16,  1902. 
Referees  were  appointed  to  appraise  the  damages  to  certain  occupants 
in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  with  whom  amicable  settlement 
could  not  be  effected. 

irevada-Califoriiia-Oregoii  Eailway  Company. — September  20,  1901, 
there  was  approved  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  map  of  definite 
location,  showing  a  line  crossing  four  Indian  allotments  in  townships 
35,  36,  and  37  N.,  R.  13  E.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  in  California. 
October  31  Special  Allotting  Agent  Casson  reported  that  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  road  had  agreed  to  compensate  each  allottee  in  the 
sum  of  $100,  and  afterwards,  January  27,  1902,  reported  that  the 
vice-president  of  the  company  declined  to  do  so.     February  15  and 
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Mav  13  he  was  directed  to  endeavor  to  reach  amicable  settlement 
between  the  allottees  and  the  railroad  company,  especially  as  he  had 
said  that  in  his  opinion  $100  was  extremely  liberal. 

Northern  Pacific  Eailway  Company. — November  1,  1901,  the  Depart- 
ment authorized  this  company  to  amend  its  located  line  through  cer- 
tain Indian  allotments  in  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  under  the  act 
of  March  2,  1899;  and  November  23  the  company  was  authorized  to 
proceed  with  construction  upon  condition  that  it  file  the  necessary 
papers  and  otherwise  comply  with  Department  regulations.  The  map 
has  not  yet  been  filed,  but  JuW  18  the  oflSce  was  advised  that  the 
necessary  papers  will  be  filed  and  compensation  made  the  Indian 
allottees. 

Application  for  permission  to  survey  a  line  through  the  Quinaielt 
Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  was  approved  December  23. 

April  26,  1902,  authority  was  granted  to  survey  a  line  through  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  commencing  at  a  point  of  con- 
nection with  the  main  line  near  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  and  entering  the 
reservation  at  its  northern  boundary  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  extending  within  the  reservation  to  Fort  Yates. 

August  14,  1902,  authority  was  granted  to  survey  a  line  through 
the  Yakin^a  Reservation,  Wash.,  commencing  at  Satus,  on  the 
main  line  within  the  reservation,  and  extending  thence  south- 
westerly, following  the  Satus  Creek  and  its  south  fork  through  the 
reservation. 

Oklahoma  City  and  Western  Eailway  Company. — ^Two  drafts  were 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report  as  tendered  by  this  company.  The 
one  for  $4,109.35,  in  payment  of  tribal  damages  on  the  approved  line 
through  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reservation  in  Oklahoma, 
was  returned  to  the  company  September  11,  1901,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  by  act  of  June  6,  1900,  all  the  lands  of  that  reservation^ 
except  such  as  would  be  allotted  to  Indians  or  reserved  for  pastures, 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  draft  for  $1,471  for  tribal  damages  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  was 
also  returned,  with  the  information  that  damages  would  be  assessed  by 
an  agent  of  the  Department.  His  assessment,  approved  October  eSO, 
1901,  showed  damages  to  individuals  in  the  sum  of  $683.30,  and  to  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in  the  sum  of  $2,749.87,  which  amounts 
were  paid.  Damages  were  also  assessed  for  right  of  way  through  the 
town  of  Chickasha  in  the  sum  of  $775.20,  but  they  were  not  collected, 
because  maps  were  filed  February  24  and  May  14,  1902,  showing  a 
change  in  the  location  of  the  line  through  Chickasha  and  the  designa- 
tion of  an  extended  area  as  station  grounds.  The  former  was  approved 
April  21,  and  the  latter  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  June  25, 
1902. 

May  26, 1902,  there  was  approved  a  map  of  amended  line,  diverging 
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southerly  from  the  line'of  original  location  at  a  point  in  the  Fort  Sill 
Military  Reservation,  extending  through  the  Fort  Sill  boarding-school 
farm  and  the  southern  limits  of  the  town  of  Liawton,  Okla.,  to  a  point 
west  of  the  Fort  Sill  Reservation.  The  agent  of  the  Kiowa  Agency 
was  designated  to  assess  damages. 

Prior  to  June  30,  1902,  there  was  completed  by  grading  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  29.2  miles. 

Oklahoma  City  and  Southwestern  Eailway  Company. — March  4,  1902, 
five  maps  of  definite  location  were  approved  showing  the  survey  of  a 
line  from  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  southeasterly  117.56  miles  to  Coal- 
gate,  Choctaw  Nation.  April  4  the  company  requested  that  the  assess- 
ment of  damages  be  delayed,  as  some  change  would  be  made  in  the 
survey  before  the  road  could  be  consti'ucted. 

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Electric  Eailway  Company. — December 
31, 1901,  the  Department  referred  the  application  of  this  company  for 
permission  to  survey  a  line  from  McAlester,  Choctaw  Nation,  to  Law- 
ton,  Okla.  The  application  did  not  conform  to  the  regulations,  and 
the  applicant  was  so  advised  January  13,  1902. 

Omaha  Iforthem  Eailway  Company. — By  act  of  April  30,  1902,  the 
time  for  the  completion  of  this  railway  was  extended  three  years  from 
March  26,  1901. 

Ozark  and  Cherokee  Central  Eailway  Company. — September  5,  1901, 
there  was  approved  map  of  the  third  section  of  this  road,  extending  22.62 
miles  from  Tahlequah,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  Muskogee,  in  the 
Creek  Nation.  The  first  and  second  sections  extend  from  the  Arkansas- 
Indian  Territory  line  through  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  on  them  dam- 
ages were  assessed  amounting  to  $5,985.52,  of  which  $6,884.20  was 
paid  by  the  company — $1,907.11  as  evidenced  b}^  vouchers  filed  March 
4, 1902,  and  $3,977.09  by  a  draft.  The  draft  was  held  pending  a  read- 
justment of  damages  on  an  amended  line  shown  upon  maps  of  definite 
location,  approved,  first  section  (20  miles),  May  7,  and  second  section 
(20-15  miles),  July  2,  1902.  Maps  showing  four  station  grounds  on 
the  amended  line  were  also  approved  Jul}^  2.  Damages  in  the  sum 
of  $6,990.63  were  assessed  on  the  amended  line  of  the  first  and  second 
sections,  as  shown  upon  schedules  approved  July  14,  1902.  Accom- 
panying them  were  vouchers  showing  further  payments  to  occupants 
in  the  sum  of  $1,877.96,  which,  with  the  amount  previously  paid,  make 
a  total  payment  by  the  company  of  $7,762.16.  The  $771.53  in  excess 
of  the  amount  assessed  will  })e  returned. 

A  map  of  the  first  section  in  the  Creek  Nation,  which  would  be  the 
third  section  from  the  Arkansas-Indian  Territorv  line,  was  submitted 
June  27, 1902,  under  the  act  of  February  28, 1902.  Twenty  miles  had 
been  completed  by  grading  June  4,  1902. 

Poteau  Valley  Eailroad  Company. — AitoY  protesting  against  the  assess- 
ment, the  company  paid  $927.94  tribal  damages  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
Individual  damages  amounting  to  $191.63  were  also  paid. 
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Sepublic  and  Kettle  Biver  Eailway  Company. — The  last  annual  report 
referred  to  the  protect  of  this  company  against  the  location  by  the 
Washington  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  of  a  line  parallel- 
ing its  lo<!ated  line,  at  some  points  within  a  few  feet.  The  Department, 
October  15,  1901,  approved  the  maps  of  the  latter  company  after  allow- 
ing the  former  opportunity  to  make  showing  as  to  its  claim  of  prior 
rights.  January  3,  1002,  the  Republic  and  Kettle  River  Company 
was  authorized  to  locate  a  line  from  the  terminus  of  its  approved  line 
at  Republic,  Wash.,  following  the  Sans  Foil  River  to  the  Columbia 
River,  and  extending  through  the  south  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation. 

Seattle-Tacoma  Intemrban  Eailway  Company. — ^The  last  annual  report 
referred  to  damages  assessed  for  right  of  way  through  four  allotments 
in  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  Wash.,  whose  ownership  had  not  been 
determined.  The  ownership  was  determined  by  the  Department  as 
follows:  Patent  No.  29,  issued  to  Napoleon  Gordon  and  wife  August 
21;  patent  No.  5,  to  Tenas  George  et  al.,  October  1;  patent  No.  6,  to 
W^illiam  Tocanum  October  4,  and  patent  No.  136,  to  Kitty  Kantz 
October  9,  1902.  Paj-ments  of  the  amounts  assessed  were  made  to 
the  parties  entitled." 

San  Biego  Eastern  Eailway  Company. — March  26, 1902,  the  San  Diego 
Eastern  Railwaj'  committee  was  authorized  to  make  preliminary  sur- 
vey through  the  Yuma  Reservation,  Cal.,  conditioned  that  it  will 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1899. 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Bailroad  Company. — July  21,  1902,  A.  J.  Abbott, 
attorney  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  reported  that  settle- 
ment had  been  effected  between  the  Isleta  Pueblos  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  right  of  way  and  station  grounds  through 
their  lands. 

Shawnee  Bed  Pork  Coal  and  Railway  Company. — Mention  was  made  in 
the  la«t  annual  report  that  this  company  had  })een  given  thirty  days  to 
explain  how  it  proposed  to  hold  certain  coal  leases  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
in  view  of  Department  order  of  July  23,  1901,  directing  the  inspector 
for  the  Indian  Territory  to  cancel  all  permits  for  mining  coal  in  that 
nation.  October  10  the  inspector,  referring  to  Department  opinion 
of  Jul}^  16,  that  leases  for  mineral  can  not  l)e  made  without  Depart- 
mental approval  until  the  expiration  of  five  years,  suggested  that  it 
would  not  seem  proper  that  this  company  should  be  granted  a  right  of 
way  with  the  understanding  that  these  leases  would  be  recognized 
and  public  notice  given  concerning  them,  as  indicated  in  the  company's 
prospectus.  He  therefore  recommended  that  should  the  application 
of  the  comiwiny  receive  favorable  consideration  it  should  l)e  with  the 
understanding  that  these  leases  are  not  in  any  way  recognized  by  the 
Department,  nor  is  peniiission  given  for  the  construction  of  the  road 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal. 

«  See  accounts  of  superintendent  of  Puyallup  school,  first  quarter,  1902. 
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November  9,  1901,  the  company  submitted  the  following  statement: 

*  *  *  The  said  railroad  company  hereby  withdraws  all  reference  to  said  leefies 
as  a  part  of  its  asset8,  and  will  not  attempt  on  the  basis  of  the  possession  of  said 
leases  to  in  any  manner  secure  money  or  other  assistance  to  enable  said  company  to 
locate,  construct,  equip,  or  maintain  said  proposed  line  of  railway,  and  that  in  the 
issuance  of  the  bonds  and  the  giving  of  any  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
any  such  money  or  assistance  no  mention  w  hatever  shall  be  made  in  said  bonds  or 
mortgage  of  said  leases,  and  no  language  shall  be  used  in  either  said  bonds  or  mort- 
gage the  purpose  of  which  is  to  refer  to  or  include  said  leases  or  any  of  them  in  the 
property  pledged  to  secure  such  loan.  To  avoid  any  misunderstanding  the  bonds 
and  mortgage  will  be  submitted  to  this  Department  before  offering  the  same  for  sale. 

Upon  this  the  Department,  November  13,  1901,  approved  the  appli- 
cation of  the  company  to  survey  a  line  from  Red  Fork,  Creek  Nation, 
to  Tecumseh  or  Shawnee,  Okla.,  and  also  approved,  under  act  of 
March  2,  1899,  the  map  of  definite  location  of  10.23  miles,  being  the 
first  section  of  the  line  southerly  from  Red  Fork. 

The  schedule  of  damages  in  this  first  section,  in  the  sum  of  $1,540.30. 
was  approved  Mai'ch  12, 1902,  but  the  company  has  not  yet  made  pay- 
ment. It  has  submitted  an  amended  map  of  this  section  and  also  maps 
of  definite  location  of  the  other  four  sections,  showing  the  sun^eyed 
line  from  Red  Fork  to  Shawnee.  The  company  has  been  notified  that 
the  maps  of  sections  2  to  5  were  not  accompanied  by  evidence  of  the 
service  of  notice  of  the  application  upon  the  allottees  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  and  in  Oklahoma.  The  amended  map  of  the  first  section  was 
approved  April  8,  1902. 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Eailway  Company. — ^«Tuly 
25,  1901,  this  company  was  authorized  to  survey  a  line  through  por- 
tions of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territorv  under  the  act  of  March  2, 
1899.  Maps  showing  the  line  of  survey  from  Guthrie,  Okla.,  to  a 
point  about  60  miles  south  of  Canadian  River,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
after  being  returned  for  correction,  were  forwarded  to  the  Department 
April  1,  1901.  April  22,  1901,  the  company  filed  maps  of  three  sec- 
tions, showing  the  survey  extending  northerly  from  the  Canadian  River 
in  Oklahoma,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  October  12. 
April  20, 1901,  the  Department  called  for  additional  proof  of  the  good 
faith  and  financial  ability  of  the  company,  and  October  5  an  attorney 
in  New  York  replied  that  negotiations  were  pending  looking  to  the 
financing  of  the  proposition.  October  29,  1901,  the  maps  of  the  g^ix 
sections  were  returned  to  the  company  not  approved,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  evidence  of  good  faith  and  financial  ability  submitted 
was  not  satisfactorj'. 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  Coal  and  Eailway  Company. — The 
question  referred  to  in  the  last  report  as  to  whether  right  of  way  dam- 
ages assessed  in  the  Creek  Nation  belong  properly  to  the  nation  or  to 
the  individual  allottee  making  selections  prior  to  Ma\-  25,  1901  (the 
date  of  the  i-atification  of  the  Creek  agreement),  is  still  undetermined. 

October  10,  1901,  the  company  was  advised  that  the  allottees  in  the 
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Creek  Nation  holding  certificates  of  allotments  made  prior  to  the 
mtification  of  the  Creek  agreement,  under  the  act  of  March  1,  1901, 
were  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  land  taken  by  the 
company  and  that  the  conipan}- ,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  will  have  to  effect  settlement 
with  those  allottees  before  it  can  commence  the  construction  of  its 
road  through  their  lands.  The  office  also  requested  assent  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  assessment  of  damages  in  favor  of  the  Potawatomi  and 
Sac  and  Fox  allottees  in  Oklahoma.  No  reply  has  been  received. 
The  company  has  submitted,  under  the  act  of  February  28, 1902,  map 
of  definite  location  from  Okmulgee,  Creek  Nation,  easterly  26.8  miles, 
and  map  showing  the  survey  of  14.45  miles  westerh^  from  Muskogee, 
which  maps  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  May  28  and  June  5, 
1902,  respectively.  June  3,  1902,  there  wivs  submitted  for  recording, 
under  the  act  of  February  28,  1902,  a  deed  of  trust  covering  those 
lines  executed  b}'  the  company  to  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Six  miles  of  road  in  the  Creek  Nation  have  been 
completed. 

St.  LouiB  and  San  Francisco  Hallway  Company. — This  company  is  the 
successor  in  interest  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  with  respect 
to  that  portion  of  its  line  extending  from  a  point  on  the  Missouri- 
Indian  Territory  line  in  township  27  north,  range  25  east,  southwest- 
erly to  Sapulpa,  Creek  Nation,  thence  37.25  miles  to  the  Oklahoma- 
Indian  Territory  line,  and  thence  to  Oklahoma  Cit}^  Oklai  The 
company  operates  the  road  constructed  under  the  name  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Oklahoma  City  Railway  Company,  under  the  act  of  March 
18,  1896  (29  Stats.,  69).  The  line  extending  from  Fort.  Smith,  Ark., 
southwesterly  through  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  the  Red  River  at  a  point 
in  township  8  south,  range  17  east,  was  constructed  under  the  act  of 
August  2,  1882  (22  Stats.,  181). 

Twenty-six  plats  of  station  grounds  on  the  line  from  Fort  Smith  to 
Red  River,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  were  approved  Februar}-  28, 1901, 
except  Wister  and  Red  River,  approved  Alarch  27  and  April  22, 1901, 
respectively'. 

With  respect  to  22  plats  showing  station  grounds  in  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  nations,  between  the  Missouri-Indian  Territory  line  and 
Sapulpa,  the  company  was  advised  March  16,  1901,  that  the  plats  of 
ground  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  would  not  be  approved  until  satisfac- 
tory evidence  had  been  submitted  showing  that  the  lands  appropriated 
are  ^'only  for  such  length  as  may  be  absolute!}'  necessary."  The  com- 
pany was  also  requested  June  22  and  26,  1901,  to  show  what  amount  of 
ground  was  claimed  originally  at  each  station  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
when  such  claim  originated,  whether  it  continued  the  same  up  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  April  25,  1896,  and  the  reasons  for  such  claim. 
It  was  also  called  upon  to  submit  within  thirty  days  from  notice  any 
showing  it  might  desire  to  make — in  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Assist- 
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ant  Attorney -General  dated  June  8,  1901 — to  aid  in  determining  to 
what  extent  the  company  is  entitled  to  grounds  for  station  purposes  in 
the  Creek  Nation. 

That  opinion  as  to  the  company's  rights  in  the  Creek  Nation  stated : 
That  in  their  treaty  of  June  14, 1866  (14  Stats.,  785),  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Creek  Indians  to  grant  to  the  railroad  company  such  right 
of  way  as  would  be  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  road,  and  to  leave 
to  the  determination  of  the  United  States  the  extent  of  such  right  of 
way;  that  when  Congress  made  a  grant  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  a  right  of  waj'^  through  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  100  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  road,  ''^ includin<^ 
all  necessar}^  grounds  for  station  buildings,  workshops,  depots,  ma- 
chine shops,  switches,  side  tracks,  turntables,  and  water  stations,"  this 
determined  the  extent  of  the  right  of  way  necessary,  not  only  through 
the  public,  but  also  through  the  Creek  lands;  that  to  that  extent  the 
railroad  company  is  entitled  *'to  the  way"  without  compensating 
the  Indians;  that,  however,  for  want  of  definite  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  claim  and  occupation  of  the  railroad  company  for  right 
of  way  purposes  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  maps  now  submiitted,  no 
opinion  is  expressed  as  to  whether  the  company  should  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  needed  station  grounds  additional  to  the  grounds 
claimed  prior  to  April  25,  1896,  nor  whether  if  the  extent  of  the 
compan^^'s  claim  and  occupation  had  not  been  definitely  fixed  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1899  (80  Stats.,  990),  that  act  should 
not  control  the  Department  in  determining  to  what  extent  the  com- 
pany may  appropriate  ground  for  station  and  other  purposes. 

July  20,  1901,  the  companj^  submitted  affidavits  showing  the  use  and 
occupanc}^  of  certain  station  grounds.  The  showing  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  October  31,  1901,  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory 
reported  that  the  company  had  claimed  grounds  at  certain  stations  in 
excess  of  that  absolutely  necessary  on  April  25, 1896.  The  company, 
November  9,  1901,  submitted  maps  in  lieu  of  those  theretofore  filed, 
showing  grounds  of  reduced  area  at  8  points  named  below. 

November  23,  1901,  plats  of  station  grounds  at  the  following  points 
were  approved: 

Alton,  sections  32  and  33,  township  26  north,  range  22  east. 
Ogeeche,  section  2,  township  26  north,  range  23  east. 
White  Oak,  section  27,  township  25  north,  range  23  east. 
Albia,  sections  9  and  10,  township  25  north,  range  21  east. 
Chelsea,  section  30,  township  24  north,  range  18  east. 
Catoose,  sections  19  and  30,  township  20  north,  range  15  east. 
Claremore,  sections  4,  8,  and  19,  township  21  north,  range  16  east. 
Vinita,  sections  15,  16,  and  22,  township  25  north,  range  20  east. 
Stock  Yards,  sections  28  and  33,  township  19  north,  range  11  east. 
Red  Fork,  sections  22  and  27,  township  19  north,  range  12  east. 
Stock  Yards,  sections  31  and  32,  township  20  north,  range  13  east. 
Sapulpa,  section  35,  township  18  north,  range  11  east. 
Fairland,  section  9,  township  26  north,  range  23  east. 
Oseuma,  sections  13  and  18,  town8hii>s  23  north,  ranges  22  and  23  ea.st. 
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The  8  plats,  showing  reduced  station  grounds  at  the  following  points, 
were  approved  November  27,  1901: 

Tulaa,  sections  1  and  2,  township  19  north,  range  12  east. 

Mingo,  sections  30  and  25,  township  20  north,  ranges  13  and  14  east. 

Bushy  bead,  section  21,  township  23  north,  range  17  east. 

Dawson,  section  27,  township  20  north,  range  13  east. 

Verdigris,  sections  2,  10,  and  11,  township  20  north,  range  15  east. 

Sequoyah,  section  13,  township  22  north,  range  16  east. 

Taneha,  section  1,  township  IS  north,  range  11  east. 

Gatale,  section  15,  township  24  north,  range  18  east. 

December  6,  1901,  there  were  approved  plats  showing  additional 
station  grounds  at  Afton  (18.47  acres)  under  the  act  of  April  25, 1896, 
and  December  23  plat  of  amended  station  grounds  at  Bristow,  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma  Cit}"^  Railroad. 

The  company  was  authorized  Januarj^  10,  1902,  to  survey  a  line 
through  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  and  the  Osage  Reservation, 
under  the  act  of  March  2,  1899. 

March  27, 1902,  the  office  reported  upon  an  amended  map  of  definite 
location  of  a  branch  line  extending  from  Mingo  to  Muskogee,  submit- 
ted under  the  act  of  February  28,  1902. 

The  controversy  between  this  company  and  the  Muskogee  and 
Western  Railroad  Compan}'^  is  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  latter 
company. 

St.  LouiB,  Oklahoma  and  Southern  Eailroad  Company. — This  line  is 
operated  and  owned  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad 
Company,  and  extends  from  Sapulpa,  Creek  Nation,  to  the  Red  River, 
a  distance  of  192.60  miles,  the  last  section  of  which  was  completed  in 
March,  1901.  The  road  was  constructed  under  act  of  March  30,  1896 
(29  Stats.,  p.  80),  and  damages  were  assessed  in  favor  of  individual 
occupants  through  whose  land  the  line  extends,  as  follows: 


Nations. 


Creek  Nation 

Seminole  Nation . . 
Chickasaw  Nation 


Miles. 


92.77 

5.99 

93.84 


Total I    192.60 


Damages 
a£8e.S9ed. 


Damages 

paid  by 

compMiny. 


S7,l&2.2« 

440.00 

9.635.00 


9201.00 
"314.66" 


Balance 

remaining 

unpaid. 


96,951.28 

440.00 

9,321.00 


17,227.28 


515.00  I    16,712.28 


The  company  has  not  yet  assented  to  this  award.  It  claims  that  it 
has  settled  with  these  occupants;  that  it  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  contractors  whereby  the  latter  were  to  pay  for  the  right  of  way, 
and  that  if  the  company  should  now  proceed  to  settle  with  the  occu- 
pants for  the  assessed  damages  it  would  have  no  legal  claim  against 
the  contractors.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  assessment  is  excessive. 
The  company  refuses  to  dissent  from  the  assessment  and  refuses  to 
request  the  appointment  of  referees,  as  provided  in  section  3  of  the  act 
of  March  30,  1896.  It  was  notified  March  25,  1902,  that  it  would  be 
allowed  twenty  days  to  make  payment  of  the  damages  assessed  or  show 
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why  it  should  not  pay  the  same.  No  reply  was  made,  and  May  19  the 
office  recommended  that  the  company  be  considered  as  having  dis- 
i?ented  from  the  award  and  that  referees  be  appointed. 

July  29  the  Department  transmitted  to  the  office  the  commission  of 
Lemuel  W.  Marks,  of  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  appointed  by  the  President 
chairman  of  referees  to  appraise  damages  to  individuals  in  the  Creek, 
Seminole,  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  August  11  the  principal  chiefs 
of  those  nations  were  requested  to  authenticate  the  appointment  of 
referees  designated  by  them,  as  reported  by  the  inspector  for  the  Indian 
Territory  July  19, 1902,  and  the  company  was  advised  that  a  referee  to 
represent  it  should  be  appointed  within  thirty  days  or  applications  could 
be  made  by  any  of  the  parties  in  interest  to  the  court  for  the  appointment 
of  a  referee  to  till  the  vacancy. 

For  tribal  damages  the  company  paid  $8,484.30,  direct  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Inasmuch  as  the  Choctaw  Nation  is 
entitled  to  three-fourths  of  this  amount,  the  office  was  instructed  June 
16  to  withhold  all  right-of-way  and  tribal-tax  money  from  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  until  the  amount  erroneously  collected  is  made  up.  In  this 
way  a  considerable  part  of  the  sum  has  been  reimbursed. 

Station  grounds  were  approved  under  the  act  of  April  26,  1896,  at 
the  following  points: 

Okmulgee  stoc^k  yards  (new),  approved  January  8,  1902. 
Holdenville  stock  yards  (new),  approved  January  20,  1902. 
Flat  Rock  Creek  (new),  approved  January  21,  1902. 
Platter  (additional),  approved  February  18,  1902. 

Southern  Kansas  Eailroad  Company. — This  line  is  opeiuted  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  extends  from  the  north 
line  of  Oklahoma  southerl}^  through  the  Oto  and  Missouri. reserva- 
tions to  Purcell,  Chickasaw  Nation,  crossing  the  Canadian  River  in 
township  7  north,  range  2  west.  The  length  of  the  line  in  the  Indian 
Territory  is  6.7  miles.  July  7, 1902,  a  substitute  plat  of  station  grounds 
at  Purcell  was  approved. 

Washington  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. — Maps  of  definite 
lacation,  showing  the  survey  from  Nelson,  on  the  international  bound- 
ary line,  to  Republic,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  40.83  miles,  were 
approved  October  15, 1901,  under  the  acts  of  March  3, 1875,  and  March 
2,  1899.  The  protest  of  the  Republic  and  Kettle  River  Company  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  company  remitted  $9,699.60  for  dam- 
ages for  right  of  way  through  Indian  allotments  in  the  north  half  of 
Colville  Reservation. 

Western  Oklahoma  Eailroad  Company. — This  line,  constructed  under 
act  of  March  2,  1899,  extends  from  a  point  near  Ilartshorne,  Choctaw 
Nation,  to  Ardmore,  Chickasaw  Nation,  a  distance  of  117.95  miles. 
July  9, 1901,  the  Department  approved  schedules  of  damages  showing 
awards  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in  the  sum  of  $20,157.22, 
and  to  individuals  in  the  sum  of  $2,505.52.     The  damages  to  individuals 
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were  paid  at  the  time  settlement  was  effected.  The  company  was  called 
upon  to  pay  the  tribal  damages  July  23,  August  22,  and  October  10, 
1901.  Finally,  December  7,  the  company  replied  that  no  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  it  of  being  heard  upon  the  question  of  the  damages, 
and  that  an  award  made  in  this  way  is  incapable  of  enforcement. 
April  19,  1902,  the  office  was  informed  that  the  matter  of  the  legality 
of  the  assessment  of  damages  was  under  consideration  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department. 

Table  16. — ResumS  of  railroad  operations  in  the  Indian  Territory, 


Names  of  railroad  companies. 

Constructed    prior 
to  June  28, 1898. 

btraa 
a  a>s 

■CSS 

-leg 
Miles. 

Constructed  durine 
fiscal  year  endea 
June  30, 1902. 

Total    constructed 
lines. 

Q>  fiS  to 

Miles. 

"■'226' 
23' 

Total    constructed 
and  located  lines. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  System: 

Eastern  Oklahoma 

Miles. 

Miles. 
14 
........ 

Miles. 

14 

100 

58 

24 

6 

Miles. 
14 

Gulf.  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe 

100 

100 

Kansas.  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern... 

'"  68 





24 



58 

Kiowa.  Chickasha  and  Fort  Smith 

24 

Southern  Kansuis 

6 

6 

A rkansas  and  Choctaw 

1 

220 

Arkansas  W*^<*m 

10 

10 

10 

Black  well.  Enid  and  Southwestern 

23 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Svstem: 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

105 

4 

25 

134 

134 

Enid  and  Anadarko  o 

1 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  System:  b 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf 

IM 

9 

9 

172 

18 
25 

*""'i66* 

67 

106 

15 

190 

The  Choctaw.  Oklahoma  and  Gulf 

25 

Western  Oklahoma 

118 

118 

118 

Deniwn  and  Northern 

•••*•*•■ 

100 

Fort  Smi th  and  Western 

63 

63 

130 

Gainesville  McAlester  and  St.  Louis 

106 

Indian  Territorv  Traction  Co 

1 

15 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Vallev 

162 

127 

10 

«  ' 

162 

K<4<«M>  CUv  Srtiithftm  _ , , 

15 
3 

90* 

142 

13 

90 

243 

33 

94 

6 

114 

118 

ii' 

24' 

48* 

142 

MLsifonri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Svstem: 

Denion  and  Washita  Valley 

13 

Mi.ssouri.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  c 

90 

Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  (main  line) 

243 

243 

Misw>uri.  Kansas  and  Texas  (branches)  

10 

11 

12 

33 

Ozark  and  Cherokee  Central  System: 

Muskocree  and  Western 

94 

Ozark  and  Cherokee  Central 

20 

20 

26 

Shawnee  Oklahoma.  Missouri  Coal  and  Railwav. 

114 

Oklahoma  Citv  and  Southeastern 

118 

Poteau  Valle v                 

7 

7 

7 

Shawnee  Rea  Fork  Coal  and  Rail  way 

11 

St.  Loui8  and  San  Fninclsco  S>'8tem: 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  ( formerlv ).... 

112 

112 
11 

112 

Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 

ii 

11 

Arkamuu  Vallev  and  Western .. 

24 

Kansas  Citv.  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis 

13 
39 

13 

39 

37 

193 

140 

13 

OkliibomA  CAty  And  Wt»stpm 

89 

St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma  City 

37 
193 

87 

St.  Louis.  Oklahoma  and  Southern 

« 

193 

8t.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  (Paris  Division) 

St  Louia  and  San  Francisco  (Muskoiree  Branch) . 

140 

140 

48 

Total 

1,169 

341 

444 

1,954 

989 

2,948 

NoTB.— Fractions  of  miles  eliminated. 

oThe  Enid  and  Anadarko  Railroad  Company  is  authorized  by  act  of  February  28, 1902  (32  Stats., 
43).  to  construct  a  line  east  and  west  through  the  Indian  Territory,  but  in  view  of  the  acquirement 
bv  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  the  franchises  and  property  of  the 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company,  it  is  not  likely  the  Enid  and  Anaaarko  Railroad 
will  be  constructed. 

<>  The  property  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  has  been  recently  acquired 
by  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

«The  MiMouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Railroad  Company  is  actively  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
its  line  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  while  it  may  not  all  be  constructed  at  tne  present  time,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  is  assured  at  an  early  date. 

9780—02 8 
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TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  LINES  ACROSS  INDIAN 

LANDS. 

The  rapid  development  and  growth  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree  of  Oklahoma,  are  prominently  brought  to 
notice  through  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  telephone  lines 
and  the  establishment  of  numerous  telephone  exchanges  throughout 
those  Territories. 

Indian  Inspector  Cyrus  Beede  has  been  designated  to  assess  the 
damages  occasioned  by  the  construction  of  the  lines  extending  through 
the  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  damages  for  right  of  way  through  the^e 
lands,  under  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1901  (31  Stats.,  1058-1083), 
should  be  appraised  at  10  cents  per  pole,  or  ^.30  per  mile. 

June  27,  1902,  the  Department  designated  $5  for  each  10  miles  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  the  amount 
to  be  assessed  as  the  annual  tax  against  the  owners  thereof  under  said 
section  3.  All  the  owners  of  such  lines  in  the  Indian  Territory  have 
been  notified  accordingly  and  payment  has  been  made  by  some  of  them. 
The  office  is  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Indian  inspector,  when  it  will 
have  such  information  as  to  mileage  of  lines  and  other  matters  as  will 
enable  it  to  make  a  proper  demand  in  each  case  where  settlement  has 
not  been  made. 

Additional  regulations  were  prescribed  November  6  and  approved 
November  9,  1901,  to  govern  applications  for  permission  to  establish 
and  maintain  telephone  exchanges  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town  in 
the  Indian  Territor}^  as  follows: 

No  company  or  individual  is  authorized  to  establish  or  maintain  a  local  telephone 
exchange  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town  in  the  Indian  Territory  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  until  authority  therefor  has  first  been  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Any  company  or  individual  desiring  to  obtain  such  permission  must  file  an  appli- 
cation therefor  in  this  office,  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such 
application  should,  in  as  particular  a  manner  sa  possible,  outline  the  general  plan  of  the 
proposed  system,  and  must  be  accompanied,  in  the  care  of  a  company  or  corporation, 
by  the  showing  requireii  in  subdivisions  1  to  7,  both  inclusive,  of  paragraph  3  of  the 
regulations  of  March  26,  1901.  If  this  showing  has  been  made  in  connection  with 
an  application  for  a  long-distance  or  other  telephone  line,  a  reference  to  the  previous 
application  will  be  sufficient. 

This  office,  before  transmitting  such  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
will  obtain  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  city  or  town  authorities  upon  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  proposed  exchange. 

The  general  outline  of  the  plan  should  be  submitted  in  duplicate. 

The  foregoing  regulations  shall  be  observed,  so  far  as  applicable,  by  any  individual 
seeking  to  procure  permission  to  establish  or  maintain  a  telephone  exchange  in  any 
incorporated  city  or  town  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  particularly  as  to  the  purpose, 
intent,  and  financial  ability  of  the  applicant. 
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Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  companies  and 
ndividuals  have  been  authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  telephone 
lines  and  exchanges  under  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901. 

ArkansaB  Valley  Telephone  Company. — October  26,  1901,  the  Depart- 
ment approved  maps  of  location  showing  a  line  extending  westerly 
from  Holdenville,  Creek  Nation,  to  the  Oklahoma-Indian  Territory 
line.  March  3, 1902,  the  compan}'-  was  authorized  to  locate  and  main- 
nain  a  telephone  exchange  in  the  towns  of  koff  and  Ada,  Chickasaw 
Nation.  April  30,  maps  of  location,  Sapulpa  to  Mounds,  and  May  30, 
maps  showing  the  located  line  from  Wetumka  to  Mill  Creek,  were 
approved,  with  a  branch  line  to  Sapulpa. 

June  24,  afBdavits  were  filed  showing  the  completion  on  March  8  of 
26.96  miles  of  line  from  Holdenville  to  the  Oklahoma-Indian  Territory 
line. 

Afton  Telephone,  Heat,  Light,  and  Power  Company. — April  18,  1902, 
this  company  was  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  telephone 
exchange  in  Afton,  Cherokee  Nation. 

Acnff,  H.  C. — May  7,  1902,  the  Department  approved  maps  tiled  by 
H.  C.  AcuflF  and  authorized  the  location  of  lines  extending  from 
Wagoner  to  Choska,  via  Tallahassee  and  Clarkesville,  28  miles,  and 
from  Wagoner  to  Coweta,  17  miles. 

Black,  R.  W.,  and  £.  F.  Sparrow. — November  25,  1901,  there  was 
approved  map  of  definite  location  showing  a  line  extending  from  a 
point  on  the  Oklahoma-Indian  Territory  line  near  Elgin,  Kans.,  to 
Pawbuska,  Osage  Reservation.  Damages  were  assessed  by  the  agent 
for  the  Osage  Agency  in  the  sum  of  5?58  on  an  amended  line  between 
the  points  named,  as  approved  July  8,  1902. 

Claremore  Telephone  Company. — September  11,  1901,  there  were 
approved  maps  of  locution  of  a  line  extending  from  Wagoner,  Ind.  T., 
northerly  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley 
Railroad  to  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  and  July  7,  1902,  maps  of  a  line 
extending  from  Collinsville  to  Claremore.  An  affidavit  shows  the 
completion,  on  j\pril  12,  1902,  of  79i  miles  of  the  line  from  W^agoner 
to  the  Kansas  State  line. 

Cherokee  Nation  Telephone  Company. — September  13,  1901,  there 
were  approved  maps  of  location  showing  a  line  from  a  point  on  the 
Kansas- Indian  Territory  line,  south  of  Caney,  Kans.,  to  Collinsville, 
50  miles,  which  line  was  completed  December  21,  1901. 

Choctaw  Telephone  Company. — Maps  of  location  showing  surveyed 
line  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Railway 
Company,  from  Durant  to  Hugo,  were  approved  July  7,  1902. 

Colorado  Elver  Telephone  Company. — February  13,  1902,  maps  were 
approved  showing  location  of  a  line  through  the  Yuma  Reservation  a 
distance  of  about  6  miles.  Damages  in  the  sum  of  $29  were  assessed 
and  paid. 
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Coulter,  J.  N.,  CoiiBtructioii  Company. — This  company  was  authorized 
December  28,  1901,  to  locate  lines  of  telephone  through  portions  of 
the  Osage  and  Cherokee  nations;  and  August  6,  1902,  there  were 
approved  maps  of  location  showing  lines  extending  from  Ponca  City, 
Okla.,  to  Bartlesville,  Cherokee  Nation,  via  Pawhuska,  and  connect- 
ing with  lines  to  Elgin,  Kans.,  and  Ralston  and  Cleveland,  Okla. 

Cherokee  Telephone  Company. — January  16,  1902,  application  was 
made  for  the  approval  and  renewal  of  a  fi*anchise  granted  this  com- 
pany by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  1885,  for  a  telephone  line  extending 
from  Tahlequah  to  Muskogee,  27  miles.  January  21,  1902,  the  office 
informed  the  company  that  application  should  be  filed  under  section  3 
of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901.  July  29  the  company  filed  an  affidavit 
showing  that  27  miles  of  line  had  been  constructed  and  tendered  $20 
in  payment  of  annual  charge.  Inasmuch  as  the  annual  charge  at  $5 
per  annum  on  each  10  miles  of  line  would  amount  to  only  $18  for  one 
year  and  four  months — from  March  3,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 — the 
draft  was  returned  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  due. 

Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Telephone  Company. — ^There  were  approved 
June  11,  1902,  maps  of  location  showing  a  line  from  Red  River  to 
Hugo,  8.52  miles,  and  from  Durant  to  Bennington  20.64  miles,  and 
July  7,  1902,  a  line  from  Bennington  to  Hugo.  The  second  and  third 
lines  follow  the  right  of  way  of  the  Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Railway 
Company. 

Carlisle  Packing  Company. — This  company  is  conducting  a  salmon- 
canning  business  on  Puget  Sound,  Washington,  near  the  Lummi  Res- 
ervation. An  application  for  permission  to  locate  a  telephone  line 
across  a  portion  of  the  Lummi  Reservation  was  approved  May  8, 1902. 
Maps  have  not  j-et  been  filed. 

Globe  Telephone  Company. — March  4,  1902,  maps  of  location  showing 
a  line  of  telephone  across  the  White  Mountain  Reservation  were 
approved,  and  the  agent  for  the  San  Carlos  Agency  was  designated  to 
assess  the  damages.  June  10  he  submitted  an  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  United  States  whereby  the  company  was  to  furnish 
the  free  use  of  certain  telephone  connections  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of 
monetary  damages.  July  19  the  Department  declined  to  approve  it, 
because  such  a  settlement  for  damages  is  not  authorized  by  law. 

Indian  Territory  Telephone  Company. — Maps  of  location  showing  a 
line  80  miles  from  Vinita  to  Sapulpa  were  approved  August  14,  1901. 
An  affidavit  filed  July  9,  1902,  shows  the  completion  of  the  line. 
July  30  the  company  filed  additional  maps  showing  the  location  of  a 
proposed  line  from  Afton,  via  Miami,  to  the  Kansas  State  line,  which 
maps  were  approved  August  19. 

Indianola  Telephone  and  Construction  Company. — Authority  to  locate 
telephone  lines  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  and  Osage  reser- 
vation was  granted  R.  H.  Hall,  the  managing  owner  of  this  company. 
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August  6,  1901,  and  October  7,  1901,  maps  of  location  of  a  portion  of 
the  line  from  Tulsa  to  Sapulpa,  Creek  Nation,  were  approved, 

October  16,  1901,  application  was  filed  for  permission  to  operate  a 
telephone  exchange  at  Tulsa.  Accompanying  it  was  a  copy  of  the 
decree  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  Indian  Territoiy  in  the  case  of 
the  Muskogee  National  Telephone  (Company,  appellant,  v.  R.  H.  Hall 
and  G.  W.  Pitman.  In  the  case  before  the  court  it  was  shown  that 
the  appellant,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1897,  procured  from  the  Creek 
Nation,  through  its  council,  a  charter  granting  to  it  the  exclusive  right 
of  erecting  and  operating  telephone  lines  within  the  Creek  Nation  for 
a  period  which,  by  the  articles  of  incorporation,  was  fixed  at  ten  years. 
The  company  proceeded  to  erect  and  maintain  its  lines  at  a  number  of 
places  in  that  Nation,  but  none  at  Tulsa. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1899,  after  the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act,  the 
town  of  Tulsa,  having  been  duly  incorporated  under  that  act,  granted 
to  the  appellees,  R.  H.  Hall  and  G.  W.  Pitman,  the  right  to  construct 
and  operate  a  telephone  system  in  that  town.  The  appellees  also  pro- 
cured from  this  oflSce,  October  5, 1899,  by  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment, permission  to  establish  and  operate  a  system  of  telephone 
exchange  there. 

The  suit  was  brought  in  eqfiity  by  the  appellant  to  enjoin  the  appel- 
lees from  proceeding  to  erect  and  operate  their  telephone  plant  at 
Tulsa,  and  the  court  decreed  in  favor  of  the  appellees;  the  action  was 
duly  excepted  to  and  the  case  regularly  appealed  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  is,  first,  that  the  act  of  the  Creek  council 
incoi-porating  and  granting  an  exclusive  franchise  to  the  plaintiff  cor- 
poration to  erect  and  operate  a  telephone  system  in  the  Creek  Nation 
is  in  conflict  with  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  foreign  or  interstate  busi- 
ness; second,  that  the  Creek  act  was  constitutional  and  valid  in  so  far 
as  it  granted  an  exclusive  franchise  to  the  coiporation  to  conduct  its 
business  for  the  period  of  ten  years  locally  within  the  Creek  Nation; 
third,  that  the  contract  of  defendants  with  the  town  of  Tulsa  and  the 
permission  of  the  Interior  Department  granted  to  the  defendant  no 
rights  as  against  plaintiffs;  fourth,  that  the  act  of  March  3,  1901, 
divested  from  the  Creek  Nation  and  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  all  official  and  governmental  control  over  all  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines  in  the  Indian  Territory,  whether  local  or  inter- 
state, from  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  that  the  act  is  constitutional, 
and  therefore  all  franchises  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines  granted  b}^  the  Creek  Nation  are  now,  and 
since  the  passage  of  that  act  have  been,  nugatory  and  void,  leaving 
the  plaintiff  corporation  without  any  right,  title,  or  standing  at  this 
time  in  court,  although  at  the  bringing  of  the  suit  they  were  entitled 
to  their  order  of  injunction. 
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By  the  decree  of  the  court,  the  defendants,  R.  H.  Hall  and  G.  W. 
Pittman,  were  enjoined  from  further  proceeding  in  the  erection  and 
operation  of  the  system  of  telephone  in  Tulsa  until  they  should  have 
been  fully  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901. 

November  2,  1901,  the  Department  ruled  that  the  applicant  should 
be  required  to  present  a  general  outline  or  plan  of  what  was  desired, 
which  should  be  submitted  to  the  town  or  city  authorities  where 
incorporated  for  an  expression  of  their  views,  after  which  the  Depart- 
ment would  pass  upon  the  matter,  and  the  office  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare regulations  accordingly.  The  office,  November  6, 1901,  submitted 
the  draft  of  regulations  which  has  been  given  on  page  110.  November 
9,  1901,  the  Department  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  telephone 
exchange  at  Tulsa  on  condition  that  the  regulations  of  November  6  be 
complied  with.  November  27, 1901,  maps  of  location  of  a  line  between 
Tulsa  and  Claremore  were  approved. 

Iron  Range  Electric  Telephone  Company. — September  26,  1901,  the 
Department  approved  the  application  of  the  company  to  locate  a  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  line  through  the  Chippewa  and  Fond  du  Lac 
reservations  in  Minnesota,  and  also  approved  maps  showing  its  loca- 
tion.    Construction  of  the  line  is  now  itnder  wa3\ 

Interstate  Telephone  Company. — This  company  was  authorized  to 
locate  a  telephone  and  telegraph  line  through  the  Oeur  d'Alene  Reser- 
vation in  Idaho,  and  January'  2, 1902,  maps  of  location  were  approved. 
Damages  were  assessed  at  $5  per  mile  on  the  line,  17.51  miles  in  length, 
and  payment  was  made  by  the  company  in  the  sum  of  $87.55,  as 
approved  by  the  Department  February  24,  1902. 

Mnskogee  Nationid  Telephone  Company. — A  protest  from  this  com- 
pany against  the  granting  of  an}^  franchise  to  telephone  companies 
seeking  to  operate  in  the  Creek  Nation,  because  it  held  prior  claims  by 
virtue  of  a  franchise  granted  it  by  that  nation,  was  dismissed  by  the 
Department  Jul}'  26, 1901.  The  case  was  set  forth  in  last  years  report 
under  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Telephone  Company.  This 
company  is  still  operating  lines  in  the  Creek  Nation,  although  it  was 
informed  that  application  for  permission  to  do  so  should  be  made  in 
accordance  with  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901. 

June  12,  1902,  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territor}'  was  directed 
to  take  steps  to  require  certain  telephone  companies  and  individuals  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  that  section.  W  hen  his  report  is  received 
the  oflBce  will  recommend  some  action  looking  to  the  requiring  of  all 
companies  and  individuals  operating  telephone  lines  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory to  come  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  3. 

Nebraska  Telephone  Company. — June  21,  1902,  this  company  was 
authorized  to  locate  a  telephone  line  across  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
reservations  in  Nebraska,  and  September  21,  1901,  the  Department 
approved  maps  of  location.     Damages  have  not  yet  been  assessed. 
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Howata  Telephone  System. — February  21, 1902,  H.  R.  Strother,  man- 
aging owner,  waa  authorized  to  locate  and  maintain  a  telephone 
exchange  in  Nowata,  Cherokee  Nation.  May  31  application  and  maps 
were  filed  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  telephone  lines  to  the 
various  farms  surrounding  Nowata,  Coodys  Bluiaf,  and  AUuwee,  Chero- 
kee Nation,  and  August  2  he  was  instructed  how  to  submit  them  in  the 
required  form. 

North  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. — This  company'  is 
the  successor  of  the  Indianola  Telephone  and  Telegmph  Company, 
which  was  authorized  to  locate  a  line  north  and  south  through  the 
Indian  Territory,  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railroad.  August  30,  1901,  there  were  approved  maps  of  loca- 
tion of  two  additional  lines — one  extending  along  the  right  of  way  of 
the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  from  the  Arkansas  State 
line  to  Holdenville,  and  the  other  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  from  Sapulpa  to  the  Missouri  State 
line;  and,  July  26,  1902,  there  was  approved  to  the  North  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  as  its  successor,  a  map  of  loca- 
tion showing  a  line  extending  through  the  Wyandotte  Reservation. 

August  26,  1902,  Indian  Inspector  Cyrus  Beede  filed  a  report  of  the 
ai)Sessment  of  damages  on  293.58  miles  of  line,  at  $3.30  per  mile,  as 
follows: 


Miles. 

Damages. 

Chickajiaw  Nation 

8.  S3 

133.06 

81.41 

60.20 

2.27 

6.31 

»27.49 
445. 70 

Choctaw  Nation 

Creek  Nation 

268.66 

Cherokee  Nation 

198.66 

Shawnee  Reservation 

7.49 

^  yandotte  Reservation 

20.82 

Total 

293.58 

968.81 

The  report  shows  that  the  company  has  effected  settlement  with 
all  individuals  damaged,  and  that  the  company  is  ready  to  settle  for 
the  trilml  damages  assessed. 

Osage  and  Eastern  Oklahoma  Telephone  Company. — January  24,  1902, 
there  were  approved  four  maps  of  location  showing  a  line  from  Ponca 
City  to  Pawhuska,  Elgin,  Kaw  (Kansas)  Reservation,  HtLy  Creek  Pas- 
ture, Gray  Horse,  and  Ralston,  in  the  Osage  Reservation  and  Pawnee 
Count}',  Okla. 

Pacific  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company. — April  28,  1902,  there  was 
approved  map  of  location  showing  a  line  of  telegraph  and  grounds 
selected  for  office  purposes  in  the  Port  Madison  Reservation,  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  an  agent  was  designated  to  assess  the 
damages.  This  line  was  constructed  several  years  ago  and  no  author- 
ity therefor  can  now  be  found  in  the  records  of  this  office  or  in  the 
files  of  the  company.  When  the  agent  undeiiiook  to  assess  the  dam- 
age it  was  discovered  that  the  line  as  shown  on  the  approved  maps 
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differed  materially  from  the  constructed  line,  and  August  4  the  com- 
pany submitted  corrected  maps,  which  were  approved  August  9. 

BAjrmond-SaiiB  Bois  Telephone  Company. — «Tanuary  9,  1902,  the 
inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory  transmitted,  with  recommendation 
that  it  be  not  approved,  an  act  of  the  Choctaw  national  council  grant- 
ing to  this  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  operating  a  telephone 
line  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  act  was  disap- 
proved by  the  President  January  22  and  returned  to  the  inspector 
January  23. 

Eocky  Mountain  Bell  Telephone  Company. — »Tune  19, 1902,  there  were 
approved  maps  of  definite  location  showing  a  proposed  line  22^  miles 
across  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.  Damages  assessed  in  the 
sum  of  $112.50  (at  $5  per  mile)  were  approved  July  11, 1902,  and  have 
been  paid  by  the  company. 

South  McAlester-Eufaula  Telephone  Company. — May  12,  1902,  there 
were  approved  maps  of  location  showing  a  proposed  line  along  the 
right  of  way  of  the  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railway  Company  from 
the  west  line  of  Arkansas  to  the  line  between  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory,  a  distance  of  about  121  miles. 

Washington  Water  Power  Company. — April  15,  1902,  there  were  ap- 
proved maps  of  location  showing  a  proposed  telephone  line  through 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation,  Idaho,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  Dam- 
ages were  assessed  for  right  of  way  (at  §5  per  mile)  $124,  and  for 
timber  destroyed  $100,  which  amounts  were  paid  by  the  companj^  as 
approved  by  the  Department  July  9,  1902. 

This  company  also  acquired  right  of  way  for  a  power  line  through 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation,  referred  to  on  page  117. 

Table  17. — BesiimS  of  telephone  lines  in  the  Indian  Territory. 


Names  of  companies  or  o\vner8. 


Arkansas  Valley  Telephone  Co 

Acuff,  H.  C 

Claremore  Telephone  Co 

Cherokee  Nation  Telephone  Co 

ChocUiw  Telephone  Co 

Cherokee  Telephone  (.'o. « 

Chickasaw-Chootii w  Telephone  Co 

Indian  Territory  Teleplione  Co 

Indianola  Telephone  and  Construction  Co 

North  American  Telephone  and  Telesrraph  Co 

South  McAlester-Eufaula  Telephone  Co 

Tlshomingo-Intematlonal  Telephone  Co.  6 


Total 


Con- 
structed. 


Milet. 


27 


90 
50 


27 
61 

78 


294 

m 


748 


Under  con- 
struction. 


MiUe. 


66 
45 


26 
53 


25 

4S 

185 

152 


600 


Located 
and  con- 
structed. 


Mile*, 


93 
45 

90 

76 

53 

'21 

61 

103 

4S 

479 

152 

121 


l,»4f 


Note.— Fractions  of  miles  eliminated. 

a  The  Cherokee  Telephone  Company  is  operating  27  miles  of  line  constructed  prior  to  March  3, 1901- 
bThe  Tishomingo-Intemational  Telephone  Company  is  operating  120  miles  of  line  constructed 
prior  to  March  3, 1901. 

Except  as  noted  the  above  roads  have  been  or  are  being  constructed 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1901. 
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There  are  other  companies,  notably  the  Raymond-San  Bois  and 
the  Muskogee  National,  operating  lines  constructed  prior  to  that  act 
under  franchises  granted  by  the  Indian  nations.  These  companies  will 
be  required  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  as  will  also  all 
other  companies  or  individuals  owning  telephone  lines  in  the  Indian 
Territoiy. 


TT^jJI        « 


POWER  LINES  THROUGH  INDIAN  LANDS. 

By  act  of  February  15,  1901,  entitled  ''An  act  relating  to  rights  of 
way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other  public  lands'' 
(31  Stats.,  790),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  under  gen- 
eral regulations  to  be  fixed  by  him,  to  permit  the  use  of  right  of  way 
through  reservations  of  the  United  States,  including  Indian  reserva- 
tions, for  electrical  plants,  poles,  and  lines  for  the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electrical  power,  etc.  The  regulations  prescribed  require 
that  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the  route  of 
the  proposed  line  and  must  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office. 

Under  that  act  the  following  companies  have  been  authorized  to 
locate  and  construct  power  lines  through  Indian  lands. 

American  Falls  Power,  Light,  and  Water  Company,  Limited. — This 
company  was  authorized  by  the  office,  January  18,  1902,  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  through  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  for  a  power 
line.  The  application  was  duly  filed  in  the  General  Land  Office.  May 
8  this  office  recommended  its  approval,  and  it  was  approved  May  13. 

Washington  Water  Power  Company. — November  6,  1901,  the  office 
authorized  this  company  to  make  preliminary^  survey  of  a  line  through 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation,  Idaho.  June  20  this  office  recom- 
mended approval  of  the  application  and  maps  which  had  been  filed  in 
the  General  Land  Office,  and  they  were  approved. 

ADDITION  TO  NAVAHO  RESERVATION  IN  ARIZONA. 

The  President,  by  Executive  order  dated  November  14,  1901,  with- 
drew from  entry  and  settlement  certain  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Ari- 
zona until  such  time  as  the  Indians  residing  thereon  shall  have  been 
settled  permanently  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws  or  the 
general  allotment  act  of  February  8, 1887(24  Stats.,  388),  as  amended 
February  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794).^  The  boundary  line  of  the  tract  so 
withdrawn  commences  at  a  point  where  the  south  line  of  the  Navaho 
Indian  Reservation  (addition  of  January  8,  1900),  intersects  the  Little 
Colorado  River.  It  runs  thence  due  south  to  the  fifth  standard  par- 
allel; thence  east  on  that  parallel  to  the  middle  of  the  south  line  of 
township  21  north,  range  15  east;  thence  due  north  to  the  south  line  of 
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the  Moqui  Reservation;  thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The 
Indians  residing  within  this  tract  have  made  some  improvements  on 
their  lands,  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  it,  using  the  tributary  water 
for  irrigation  purposes,  and  have  thus  acquired  valuable  water  rights. 

SOME  NON  RESERVATION  PIMA  INDIANS,  ARIZONA. 

A  number  of  nonreservation  Pima  Indians  have  possessory  rights  to 
ceiiain  lands  in  township  1  north,  range  4  east,  Arizona,  which  they 
have  occupied  and  cultivated  for  more  than  twenty -five  years,  having 
also  made  some  improvements  according  to  Indian  custom.  Notwith- 
standing the  rights  of  the  Indians,  certain  white  men  appeared  at  the 
Tucson  local  office,  Arizona,  and  made  entries  upon  the  lands,  and 
Special  Agent  S.  J.  Holsinger,  of  the  Geneml  Land  Office,  reported  to 
that  office  that  these  entries  were  in  conflict  with  the  possessory  rights 
of  the  Indians.  The  entries  by  whites  were  therefore  suspended  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  who  advised  this  Office, 
June  6,  1902,  that  these  entries  w^ere  held  for  cancellation,  subject  to 
the  right  of  appeal. 

In  case  the  entries  are  finally  canceled,  steps  will  be  taken  to  save 
the  lands  as  homes  for  the  Indians  who  occupy  them. 

« 

MISSION  INDIANS  ON  WARNER'S  RANCH,  CALIFORNIA. 

In  my  last  report,  page  115,  was  given  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (181  U.  S.,  481),  under  which  the  Mission  Indians, 
who  for  generations  have  occupied  what  is  known  as  Warner's  ranch, 
in  California,  will  be  dispossessed  of  their  homes  and  forced  to  go 
elsewhere.  As  they  will  be  compelled  to  go  absolutely  empty  handed, 
humanity  and  bare  justice  require  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  find  lands 
upon  which  to  locate  them.  July  25, 1901,  this  office  reconmiended  to 
the  Department  that  an  Indian  inspector  be  detailed  to  proceed  to  the 
Mission  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selection  of  a  tract,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  public  domain  or  acquired  by  purchase  from  private 
parties. 

In  his  report  of  January  7,  1902,  Inspector  McLaughlin  stated  that 
27  families,  aggregating  128  persons,  reside  at  the  Agua  Caliente  (Hot 
Springs)  on  Warner's  ranch,  who,  with  30  absentees,  make  a  total  of  158 
persons  who  belong  on  that  reservation,  known  as  "Agua  Caliente 
No.  2."  The  Indian  settlements  at  Mataguay  (11  persons),  Puerta  La 
Cruz  (9  persons),  and  San  Jose  (14  persons)  are  within  Warner's  ranch, 
and  at  Puerta  Chiquita,  on  Governor  Gage's  property,  are  18  persons, 
These,  with  40  persons  at  San  Felipe,  who  are  also  liable  to  be  dispos- 
.sessed  of  their  land  holdings,  make  a  total,  approximateh%  of  250  per- 
sons who  must  be  provided  for. 


• 


• 


.  • 
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Inspector  McLaughlin  submitted  definite  propositions  from  sundry 
property  owners  for  the  tmnsfer  of  the  following  tracts  to  the  United 
States  for  the  occupancy  of  the  dispossessed  Indians: 

(1)  Warner's  ranch,  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  30,000  acres;  price,  $245,000. 

(2)  Governor  Gage's  tract,  a  portion  of  Warner's  ranch,  1,148  acres;  price,  $26,000. 

(3)  Pauba-Teniecula  ranchos.  Riverside  County;  price,  $250,000. 

(4)  Jacob  Ludy  ranch  (Little  Temecula  ranch)  and  four  other  tracts.  Riverside 
County,  2,080  acres;  price,  $28,360. 

(5)  San  Pasqual  ranch,  San  Diego  County,  1,900  acres;  price,  per  amended  propo- 
sition, $86,800. 

(6)  Pauma  rancho,  San  Diego  County,  13,050  acres;  price,  $60,000. 

(7)  Monserrate  ranch,  San  Diego  County,  2,370  acres;  price,  per  amended  propo- 
sition, $70,000, 

(8 )  Webeter  ranch.  Riverside  County,  2,489.59  acres;  price,  $15  per  acre — $37,343. 85. 

(9)  Ethanac  ranch,  Riverside  County,  1,650  acres;  price,  $241,000. 
(1^)  Potrero  ranch,  Riverside  County,  3,500  acres;  price,  $350,000. 

(11)  Aqua  Tibia  rancho,  San  Diego  County,  1,520  acres;  price,  $50,000. 

(12)  William  Kinkead's  property  and  adjoining  tracts,  San  Diego  County,  1,620 
acres;  price,  $34,000. 

Provided  the  number  of  Indians  to  be  cared  for  did  not  exceed  300 
persons,  Inspector  McLaughlin  recommended  the  Monserrate  much 
(No.  7)  as  possessing  greater  advantages  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
Gov^ernment  than  any  of  the  other  properties  oifered,  about  1,800 
acres  being  reported  as  cultivable  and  the  remainder  as  fairly  good 
grazing  land. 

The  owner  of  the  Monserrate  ranch,  Dr.  George  W.  Robinson,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  originally  offered  to  dispose  of  the  tract  to  the 
Government  for  $75,000,  but  afterwards,  in  a  telegram  dated  January 
14,  1902,  to  the  inspector,  he  agreed  to  take  $70,000  for  it.  This  was 
understood  to  mean  for  the  ranch  and  its  appurtenances,  exclusive  of 
the  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  farming  implements,  hay,  and  grain,  but 
including  the  pumping  plant,  as  well  as  the  buildings,  fences,  and 
other  fixtures. 

In  addition  to  the  $70,000  required  to  purchase  this  ranch  the 
inspector  stated  that  an  additional  sum  of  at  least  $30,000  would  be 
needed  to  provide  building  materials,  agricultural  implements,  sub- 
sistence supplies,  etc.,  for  the  Indians  to  give  them  a  start  in  their  new 
homes. 

January  21,  1902,  the  office  submitted  to  the  Department  the  draft 
of  a  bill  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
required  tract  of  land  and  to  provide  other  necessaries  for  the  shelter 
and  sustenance  of  the  Indians.  July  25  the  Department  transmitted 
the  bill,  together  with  accompanying  papers,  to 'Congress,  and  it  was 
published  in  House  Document  No.  319,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session.  This  sum  was  appropriated  by  an  item  in  the  last  Indian 
appropriation  act,  which  also  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  an  advisor}^  commission,  consisting  of  three 
persons,  to  serve  without  compensation,  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  ti*act 
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of  land  for  the  Warner's  ranch  Indians  and  such  other  Mission  Indians 
as  may  not  be  provided  with  suitable  lands  elsewhere. 

The  Department  on  May  27,  1902,  appointed  Messrs.  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  Charles  L.  Partridge,  and  Russell  C.  Allen  to  act  as  an  advi- 
sory commission  and  approved  the  dmft  of  instructions  prepared  by 
this  Office  on  May  20,  1902,  for  the  guidance  of  the  commissioners. 
The  report  of  the  commission  is  now  before  the  Department. 

BOYD  CLAIM,  CAMP  INDEPENDENCE  RESERVATION,  CAL. 

Several  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  office  was  called  to  the  right^^ 
of  certain  Indians  residing  near  the  Indian  day  school  on  what  was  for- 
merly the  Camp  Independence  Military  Reservation,  in  California. 

This  reservation  was  abandoned  by  the  military  some  years  since, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  the  build- 
ing improvements  were  sold,  with  the  stipulation  that  they  should  be 
removed.  One  W.  M.  Boyd  purchased  an  old  building,  but  instead 
of  removing  it  he  let  it  remain  and  took  possession  of  the  reservation, 
which  embraced  three  forties  of  land,  with  a  total  area  of  120.22 
acres.  Attached  to  ^his  land  was  a  water  right,  very  valuable  for  that 
localitv. 

During  the  past  winter  the  matter  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  was 
thoroughly  investigated  on  the  ground  b}^  Supervisor  of  Schools  M.  F. 
Holland,  and  March  22,  1902,  this  Office  recommended  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  two  west  forties,  comprising  80  acres,  be  reserved  for 
the  Indians  living  thereon  and  in  that  neighborhood,  numbering 
about  75  persons.  By  letter  of  April  23, 1902,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Geneml  Land  Office,  this  recommendation  was  approved  by  the 
Department. 

It  is  proposed  to  settle  the  Indian  families  of  the  neighborhood  upon 
this  tract  of  land  and  to  subdivide  it  among  them,  and  steps  to  accom- 
plish that  object  have  been  taken  by  the  office.  As  the  result  of  the 
investigations  it  was  discovered  that  the  Indian  day  school  is  just  off 
the  reservation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  school  building  to  the 
reservation  or  to  erect  a  new  one  thereon. 

OPENING  OF  CEDED  LANDS,  FORT  HALL,  IDAHO. 

By  proclamation  of  the  President  issued  May  7,  1902,  the  lands  of 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  ceded  by  the  Indians  thereof  by 
agreement  concluded  February  5,  1898,  ratified  by  act  of  June  6, 1900 
(31  Stats.,  672),  were  opened  to  public  settlement  on  June  17,  1902, 
with  the  exception  of  those  tracts  situated  within  5  miles  of  the  town 
of  Pocatello,  which,  according  to  section  5  of  the  act,  were  to  be  sold 
at  auction  for  not  less  than  $10  per  acre.  These  lands  were  offered 
for  sale  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflSce  on  July  17, 
1902. 
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Id  my  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  under  instructions  from 
this  Office  Agent  Caldwell,  of  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  had  submitted  a 
schedule  of  allotments  to  90  Indians  within  the  ceded  tract,  and  also  a 
schedule  of  appraisements  of  improvements  made  by  23  Indian  heads 
of  families. 

With  Department  letter  of  December  6,  1901,  those  schedules  of 
allotments  and  appraisements  were  returned  to  this  Office,  accompanied 
by  an  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  dated  December  4, 
1901,  in  which  it  was  held  that  only  lands  actually  in  the  possession 
and  occupancy  of  Indians  within  the  ceded  tract  should  be  allotted, 
and  that  in  no  case  could  more  than  320  acres  be  allotted  to  one  family. 

This  necessitated  a  i*evision  of  the  allotments,  which  Agent  Caldwell 
was  instructed  January  11,  1902,  to  make.  March  14  he  transmitted 
duplicate  list  of  the  reallotments  made  by  him,  containing  the  names 
of  79  instead  of  90  persons,  as  on  the  original  list.  The  eleven  names 
dropped  were  all  those  of  minor  children  who  could  not  be  allotted, 
apparently  for  the  reason  that  the  quantity  of  land  which  could  be 
allotted  to  one  famil}^  was  restricted  to  320  acres — that  is,  80  acres 
each  to  four  persons. 

No  revision  of  the  original  schedule  of  appraisements  was  rendered 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  reallotment.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
improvements,  as  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  was  $5,851.50. 
These  improvements  have  been  offered  for  sale  by  the  General  Land 
Office  and  two  returns  of  such  sales  at  public  auction,  aggregating 
$9,270,  have  been  made  by  the  local  land  officers  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 
In  these  two  cases  thp  purchase  of  the  improvements  gave  a  preference 
right  to  homestead  the  land.  Several  other  tracts,  with  improvements, 
still  remain  unsold.  They  are  within  5  miles  of  Pocatello,  and  the 
purchaser  would  therefore  be  required  to  pay  at  least  $10  per  acre  for 
the  land,  plus  the  appraised  value  of  the  improvements,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  in  these  cases  the  value  of  the  land  would  not  warrant  the 
imyment  of  $10  per  acre  and  the  value  of  the  improvements  besides. 

If  the  General  Land  Office  does  not  succeed  in  effecting  all  the  sales 
in  due  time  the  Office  is  of  the  opinion  that  remedial  legislation  should 
be  procured,  in  order  that  the  Indians  interested,  who  elected  to  aban- 
don their  improvements  and  remove  to  the  diminished  reservation, 
may  be  protected  and  the  temis  of  the  agreement  with  them  carried 
out  in  good  faith. 

INDJLAN  TERRITORY  UNDER  THE  CURTIS  ACT  AND 

SUBSEQUENT  LEGISLATION. 

AGREEMENTS. 

Three  agreements  have  been  negotiated  during  the  last  fiscal  year: 
One  with  the  Cherokees,  approved  July  1, 1902  (32  Stats.,  716),  rati- 
fied by  them  August  7,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  August  12; 
one  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  approved  July  1,  1902  (32 
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Stats.,  641),  and  ratified  September  25;  and  one  with  the  Creeks, 
approved  June  30,  1902  (32  Stats.,  500),  ratified  by  them  July  26, 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  August  8.  There  seems  to  be  no 
necessity  for  any  further  agreements  with  these  nations  or  with  the 
other  nation  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territorv,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  work  of  making  rolls  and  allot- 
ting lands  in  severalty  should  not  proceed  with  rapidity  under  these 
new  agreements. 

Following  the  course  heretofore  adopted,  matters  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory will  be  discussed  as  coming,  first,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
inspector,  J.  George  Wright,  and,  second,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Those  matters  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  will  be  considered  under  five 
heads,  viz,  education,  mineral  leases,  collection  of  revenue,  town  sites, 
and  timber  and  stone.  The  matters  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
especially  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  those 
pertaining  to  citizenship  in  each  one  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  to 
the  allotment  of  lands  and  other  property  among  the  various  members 
of  those  tribes,  and  to  the  segregation  of  town  sites  along  lines  of  rail- 
road constructed  or  to  be  constructed  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

EDUCATION. 

General  and  specific  control  of  the  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Chick- 
asaw, Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations  is  assumed  by  the  Department 
under  provisions  of  sections  19  and  29  of  the  Curtis  Act,  and  also 
under  the  terms  of  sevei'al  supplemental  agreements  made  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  tribal  authorities  of  the  respec- 
tive nations.  The  authority  of  the  Department  in  educational  matter^* 
among  these  nations  is  administered  through  a  geneml  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Indian  Territory,  assisted  by  a  supervisor  of  schools 
appointed  for  each  of  the  four  nations. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  Government  in 
assuming  general  control  and  direction  of  the  schools  among  these 
tribes  has  been  obtained,  and  therefore  the  conduct  of  the  same  has 
progressed  with  very  little  friction,  a  condition  which  has  resulted  in 
a  manifest  betterment  of  all  classes  of  school  work.  The  past  year 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  an}^  since  general  supervision  has  been 
taken  by  the  (Jovernment. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  tribal  authorities,  as  well  as  the  Indians 
themselves  seem  convinced  of  the  sinceritv  and  evident  intention  of 
the  Department  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  in  all  things  connected  with 
their  educational  necessities.  Working  in  harmony  with  the  United 
States  oflScials  has  created  a  better  feeling  and  spirit  of  emulation 
which  has  redounded  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children.  Both  par- 
ents and  pupils  feel  this  spirit  and  enter  into  it. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  Territory  in  its  present 
period  of  expectant  transition,  the  establishment  of  sufBcient  day 
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schools  to  accommodate  properly  the  children  of  school  age  has  been 

largely  prevented.     Coupled  with  this  are  the  scarcity  of  suitable 

buildings  for  schools  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  the  tribal  schools  in 

the  general  wind  up  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized 

Nations.     Some  of  the  leading  members  of  each  tribe  contend  that  at 

the  termination  of  their  tribal  governments  all  moneys  will  be  divided 

pro  rata,  which  would  leave  only  untaxed  allotted  lands  to  support  the 

schools.     Concerning  this  matter  Supt.  John  D.  Benedict  says: 

To  distribute  the  school  fands  pro  rata  among  the  members  of  the  various  tribes, 
and  to  provide  no  method  by  which  school  funds  could  be  raised,  would  practically 
mean  to  destroy  all  educational  facilities.  While  the  process  of  tearing  down  tribal 
institutions  is  going  on  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  providing 
some  means  by  which  educational  training  of  the  children  may  be  continued. 

This  is  a  serious  consideration  in  connection  with  the  winding  up  of 
the  affairs  of  the  several  tribes.  As  a  rule,  even  among  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  necessity  for  sepa- 
rate Indian  schools  will  disappear.  Full-bloods  and  those  approxi- 
mating full-bloods  object  to  their  offspring  going  to  white  schools. 
Their  children  also  are  bashful  and  diffident,  and  in  consequence  are 
frequently  practically  lost  in  the  body  of  white  pupils,  not  receiving 
the  care  and  attention  their  peculiar  temperament  demands.  Out  of 
the  funds  of  each  tribe  a  sufficient  sum  should  be  reserved  as  an  edu- 
cational fund  to  support  day  schools  at  least  for  a  generation.  This, 
wisely  invested,  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  young  Indians  than 
distributing  it  now  pro  rata  to  the  parents  or  to  the  children  them- 
selves. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report: 

As  each  nation  has  separate  and  distinct  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  its  schools,  general  control  has  been  modified  to  meet  those  conditions,  but 
in  the  main  the  educational  work  may  be  said  to  be  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  orphan  asylums,  boarding  schools,  day  or  neighborhood  schools,  contract  denomi- 
national institutions,  public  schools,  and  private  seminaries.  So  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent, tribal  traditions,  customs,  and  laws  have  been  adapted  to  the  new  order 
established. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  educational  work  in  the  several  nations  may 
be  intelligently  presented,  a  brief  statement,  with  statistics,  will  be 
given  of  the  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee 
nations. 

Cherokee  Nation. — The  schools  of  this  nation  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Cherokee  board  of  educiition  and  the  United  States  super- 
visor of  schools  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  council  elects  its  own 
board  of  education,  which  consists  of  D.  E.  Ward,  Thomas  Carlisle, 
and  A.  S.  Wyly.     The  United  States  supervisor  is  B.  S.  Coppock. 

Under  the  Cherokee  agreement  approved  July  1  the  schools  of  this 
nation  will  hereafter  be  conducted.  The  sections  applicable  are  as 
follows: 

8bc.  32.  The  Cherokee  school  fund  shall  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  for  the  education  of  children  of  Cherokee  citizens,  and  the 
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Cherokee  schools  shall  be  conducted  under  rules  prescribed  by  him  according  to 
Cherokee  laws,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the 
schools  most  effective  and  to  produce  the  best  possible  results;  said  schools  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  supervisor  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  a  school  board 
elected  by  the  national  council. 

Sec.  33.  All  teachers  shall  be  examined  by  said  supervisor  and  said  school  board, 
and  competent  teachers  and  other  persons  to  be  engaged  in  and  about  the  schools, 
with  good  moral  character,  only  shall  be  employed;  but  where  all  qualiflcationa 
are  equal  preference  shall  be  given  to  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  such 
employment. 

Sec.  34.  All  moneys  for  carrying  on  the  schools  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
Cherokee  national  council,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  Cherokee  school  fund; 
but  if  the  council  fail  or  refuse  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations,  the  Secretary 
^f  the  Interior  may  direct  the  use  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  school  fund  to  pay  all 
necessary  expenses  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  schools,  strict  account  therefor  to 
be  rendered  to  him  and  the  principal  chief. 

Sec.  35.  All  accounts  for  expenditures  in  carrying  on  the  schools  shall  be  exam- 
ined and  approved  by  said  supervisor  and  also  by  the  general  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory  before  payment  thereof  is  made. 

Sec.  36.  The  interest  arising  from  the  Cherokee  orphan  fund  shall  be  used,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  maintaining  the  Cherokee  Orphan 
Asylum  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  orphan  children. 

Supervisor  Coppock  reports  a  gain  over  previous  years  in  number 
of  schools,  proficiency  of  teachers,  and  enrollment  of  pupils.  The 
national  council  has  been  generous  in  its  appropriations,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  has  been  material  advancement  in  the  service. 

Eleven  new  primary  schools  were  organized,  making  140  in  all. 
Schools  were  in  session  for  the  fall  tenn  of  three  months,  with  an 
enrollment  of  4,227  and  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  2,641;  the 
spring  term  continued  four  months,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,948  and 
average  attendance  of  2,794.  The  cost  of  these  schools  was  $37,205. 
Four  high  schools  were  in  session  nine  months  each,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  744,  a  gain  of  58  over  last  year.  The  average  attendance  was 
525,  a  gain  of  71.  The  cost  of  these  schools  was  $60,849.78,  an  excess 
of  $11,407.78  over  the  previous  year.  There  were,  however,  collected 
board  bills  of  $11,934.85,  which  amount  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  fund.  The  supervisor  in  this  nation  registers  and  indorses, 
after  proper  investigation,  all  school  warrants. 

The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc., 
at  the  Cherokee  schools  for  the  year: 

Table  No.  18. — Enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 


School. 


Male  seminary 

Female  academy  . . , 
Orphan  academy  . . , 
Colored  high  school 
140  day  schools 

Total 


Enroll- 
ment. 


239 

263 

180 

62 

4,639 


5,883 


AveraRe 

attena- 

ance. 


154 

179 

150 

41. 

2,728 


6 


Months 

of 
school. 


Annual 
cost. 


9 
9 
9 
9 
7 


$16,890.00 

19,180.00 

20,402.00 

4,377.00 

37,205.00 


ATerage  |  Nwnber 
cost  per      of  em- 
pupil.      ployee*. 


8.252.6   98,054.00 


$109.32 

9 

107.15 

12 

136.01 

U 

105.22 

4 

al.96 

140 

i            17« 

a  Per  month. 


s. 
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Greek  Nation. — The  schools  of  this  nation  are  conducted  under  tei-ms 
of  certain  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  August  27, 1901,  by  Hon. 
Thomas.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  printed  in  full  in 
my  last  annual  repoit,  pages  132  and  133.  The  present  Creek  super- 
intendent of  schools  is  J.  R.  Gregory,  and  the  United  States  super- 
visor for  the  nation  is  Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson. 

The  first  subsection  of  section  40  of  the  act  of  Congress  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Creek  Nation,  approved  March  1, 1901,  and  ratified  by  the 
nation  May  25,  1901,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Creek  school  fund  ahall  be  used,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, for  the  education  of  Creek  citizens,  and  the  Creek  schools  shall  be  conducted 
*  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Creek 
school  superintendent  and  a  supervisor  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  and  under  Creek 
laws,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  make  the  schools  most  effective  and  to  produce  the  best  possible  results. 

The  school  law  of  this  nation  to  which  reference  is  made  is  as 
follows: 

That  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  created  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  shall  be  elected  by  the  national  council  at  its  regular  session,  and  who  shall 
bold  this  office  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  shall  be  installed  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  executive  officers,  and  until  such  installation  he  shall  not  be  competent  to 
perform  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  shall  have  his  office  in  the  national  capitol 
building,  and  shall  be  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  national  teachers'  institute.  He 
shall  be  subject  to  laws  regarding  impeachment.  He  shall  have  authority  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Muskogee  Nation,  for  the 
government  of  schools  established  and  maintained  by  the  nation;  to  authenticate  his 
actions  by  the  use  of  a  seal;  to  make  requisition  on  the  executive  department  for 
funds  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  schools;  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  course  of 
i>tudy  in  the  several  schools  and  furnish  a  series  of  text-books,  one  of  which  shall  be 
the  Bible;  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  national  boarding  schools  and  such  other  high  schools  as 
inay  hereafter  be  established;  to  appoint  teachers  for  the  primary  schools  and  super- 
intendents for  the  boarding  and  high  schools,  but  the  superintendents  so  appointed 
shall  select  and  employ  their  own  teachers;  he  shall  examine  applicants  for  the 
position  of  teachers  and  grant  certificates  according  to  qualifications;  to  revoke  for 
immorality,  imcompetence,  or  intemperance  all  certificates  of  whatsoever  grade;  to 
remove  or  discontinue  any  primary  school  which  does  not  maintain  a  daily  average 
of  thirteen  pupils  during  the  winter  months  and  fifteen  during  the  summer  months. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  appoint  to  each  school  three  respect- 
able citizens  as  a  board  of  trustees  who  shall  hold  their  office  during  their  good  be- 
havior, but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation.  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  have  complete  control  and  supervision  of  all  the  school  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  subject  to  such  direction  as  may  be  imposed  by 
law.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  his 
transactions  in  a  suitable  book,  which  shall  be  open  to  anyone  for  inspection;  he  shall 
report  to  the  principal  chief  on  or  l)efore  the  15th  day  of  September  of  each  year  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  Muskogee  Nation,  accompanying  his 
report  with  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  schools  in  operation,  number  of 
children  attending  the  same,  the  amount  of  unexpended  appropriation,  if  any,  make 
estimates  of  funds  required  for  support  of  schools  the  coming  year,  that  the  council 
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may  have  information  upon  which  to  base  an  appropriation;  furnish  blanks  necessary 
to  enable  teachers  and  trustees  to  make  their  reports;  to  purchase  tlie  text-books  and 
distribute  the  same  upon  requisition  of  teachers.  When  a  neighborhood  shall  make 
application  to  the  superintendent  he  shall  grant  permission  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  provided  there  are  not  less  than  15  pupils,  and  if  a  suitable  school  building  with 
necessary  fixtures  be  provided  within  six  weeks  after  such  permission  is  given  he 
shall  assign  a  teacher  for  the  same.  The  superintendent  shall  report  at  the  close  of 
each  scholastic  term  to  the  principal  chief  the  condition  and  prepress  of  each  school 
under  his  8uper\'ision,  together  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he 
believes  will  improve  the  schools,  which  report  or  transcript  thereof  shall  be  fur- 
nished annually  to  the  national  council  of  the  Muskogee  Nation  within  three  days 
after  the  meeting  of  the  regular  session  thereof. 

The  school  superintendent  receives  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum,  and 
executes  a  bond  for  $2,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  power  conferred  by  this  section,  through 
the  tact  of  the  United  States  supervisor  and  the  good  will  of  the 
tribal  authorities,  educational  affairs  have  been  administered  with  verv 
little  friction.  The  Creek  council  made  appropriations  for  boarding 
schools  amounting  to  $63,300,  leaving  a  balance  which  they^  appropri- 
ated for  neighborhood  schools  of  only  $13,148.40,  as  against  $25,000 
set  aside  the  previous  year,  before  the  agreement  became  operative. 
A  decrease  is  therefore  reported  in  the  number  of  these  schools.  The 
number  last  year  was  65  and  enrollment  2,070.  The  present  year 
there  are  56  schools  with  1,822  pupils  enrolled.  This  decrease  occurred 
only  in  the  Indian  schools,  the  negro  enrollment  remaining  practically 
the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  supervisor  reports  epidemics  in  various  localities  of  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  mumps.  The  drought  required  many  par- 
ents to  keep  their  children  at  home  to  pick  cotton,  as  they  could  not 
afford  to  hire  the  necessary  help.  Thousands  of  allotments  have  been 
leased  for  pasture,  and  a  number  of  schoolhouses  inclosed  therein, 
which  has  caused  the  closing  of  one  school  and  a  decrease  in  attend- 
ance at  others.  In  the  opinion  of  the  supervisor  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  successful  work  in  neighborhood  schools  is  the  large  and  prepon- 
derant class  of  illiterate  whites  and  outside  negroes  who  have  come 
into  their  vicinity.  Their  example  is  pernicious  and  hurtful  to  the 
Indian.  Considerable  improvement  is  noted  in  the  appearance  of  the 
property  and  buildings  at  many  of  these  schools. 

While  the  attendance  on  the  boarding  schools  has  been  irregular, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  enrollment.  The  boarding  schools 
had  an  enrollment  of  707,  against  602  last  year.  At  the  negro  board- 
ing schools  the  enrollment  was  225  and  average  attendance  144. 

The  supervisor  says: 

A  severe  blow  to  any  enlargement  of  farm  training,  or  of  greater  efforts  toward  at 
least  partial  self-support  of  the  boarding  schools,  has  been  that  provision  of  the 
Creek  treaty  which  cuts  down  the  land  allowed  to  each  school  to  40  acres. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  etc.,  at  the  Creek  schools 
for  the  past  year:  * 

Table  No.  19. — Enrollment,  average  aUendance,  etc.,  at  schools  in  Creek  Nation. 


School. 


Eulaala 

Creek  Orphan  Home 

£uehee  

Wetumka 

Coweta 

Wealaka 

No yaka 

Tuflahamee  (colored ) . . . 
Pecan  Creek  (colored).. 
Orphan  Home  (colored) 
52  day  schools 

Total 


j^"-  tissr 


ment. 


112 
67 

143 

156 
67 
64 
97 

116 

65 

45 

1.822 


ance. 


70 
60 
65.3 
90 
41 
45 
81 
71 
42 
31.8 
744 


2,764       1,341.1 


Months 

of 
school. 


Annual 
cost. 


8* 
8i 
8* 
84 
84 
8* 
8* 
84 
84 
84 
8i 


S7,879.09 
•6,397.69 
6,219.44 
8,509.21 
4,005.39 
4,520.67 
6,200.00 
8,430.78 
3,972.47 
3,498.87 
18,469.25 


72,102.26 


Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


$112.55 

106.62 

95.68 

94.54 

97.69 

100.45 

69.13 

118.74 

92.37 

112.85 

0  2.12 


II 

9 
9 

12 
8 
8 

10 
8 
6 
4 

52 


136 


a  Per  month. 


Choctaw  Nation. — Under  the  provisions  of  an  agreement  tentatively 
made  with  the  principal  chief,  superintendent  of  education,  and  trustees 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  printed  in  full  in  my  last  Annual  Report, 
on  page  128,  the  schools  of  this  nation  have  been  conducted  for  the 
past  year.  Eli  E.  Mitchell  represented  the  Choctaw  Nation  under 
these  provisions,  and  the  United  States  was  represented  by  Calvin 
Ballard,  supervisor. 

The  teachers  of  this  nation  receive  additional  compensation  by 
admitting  white  children  to  the  neighborhood  schools.  They  are  paid 
quarterly  in  cash. 

There  are  190  day  or  neighborhood  schools,  and  5  academies  or 
boarding  schools,  with  an  enrollment  in  the  day  schools  of  3,074 
Indian  children,  and  6,244  white  children  (the  enrollment  of  white 
children  includes  those  in  all  the  town  schools);  509  Indian  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  academies.  There  are  30  neighborhood  schools 
which  do  not  admit  white  pupils.     Supervisor  Ballard  says: 

Considering  the  uncomfortable  school  buildings,  the  absence  of  necessary  equip- 
ments, the  inconveniences  of  the  teachers  from  a  social  standpoint  and  in  securing 
suitable  boarding  places,  the  general  progress  of  the  schools  has  been  fairly 
successful. 

The  establishment  of  9  small  boarding  schools  in  localities  suitable 
to  accommodate  children  who  live  remote  from  the  neighborhood 
schools  has  proved  a  successful  and  admirable  arrangement  in  secur- 
ing good  results. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  etc. ,  of  these  schools  for 
the  year: 

Table  No.  20. — Enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc.,  at  schools  in  Choctaw  Nation. 


School. 


Armstrong  Academy 

Wheelock  Acudemy 

Tushkahoma  Academy 

Jones  Academy 

Atoka  Baptist  Academy 

190  day  scnools 

Small  boarding  schools 

Choctaw    tuition    pupils  in   Chickasaw 
Nation 


^■"»"-  tISSff 


ment. 


ance. 


Total. 


Ill 
94 

126 

123 

56 

3,074 

257 

94S 


97.85 
79.41 

110 

103.11 
49.40 
2,032 

205 


4,788 


Months 
of      I 
school. 


Annual 
cost. 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 


Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 


$15,501.39      S156.2S 


12,053.64 
15,086.27 
15. 154. 09 

6, 125. 45 
38, 843. 18 

7,015.13 

3,706.50 


150.53 
138.03 
146.00 
124.00 
0  2.12 
34.22 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


11 
10 
12 
12 
10 
190 
12 


113,485.65 


a  Per  month. 

Chickasaw  Nation. — The  schools  in  this  nation  have  been  conducted 
during  the  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  agreement 
made  with  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation  on  April  11,  1901,  which 
agreement  was  printed  in  the  annual  report  for  1901,  on  page  129. 
Under  this  agreement  the  following  board  of  examiners  was  selected: 
John  D.  Benedict,  United  States  superintendent  of  schools;  E.  B. 
Hinshaw,  and  George  Bourland.  Two  grades  of  certificates  are  issued 
to  teachers  in  this  nation,  although  neither  is  valid  beyond  one  year 
from  date  of  issuance.  Teachers  in  the  Chickasaw  schools  are  em- 
ployed by  the  contractors  who  conduct  the  boarding  schools.  Day- 
school  teachers  receive  an  average  of  $45  per  month  in  warrants  usually 
paid  within  a  j^ear  of  their  issuance. 

There  are  five  academies  or  boarding  schools,  one  of  which,  Rock 
Academy,  near  Wapanucka,  has.  not  been  occupied  for  more  than  a 
year,  being  condemned  as  unfit  for  use.  These  are  let  b}^  contract  for 
a  tenn  of  five  years  each,  all  board,  tuition,  text-books,  medical 
attendance,  etc.,  being  furnished  by  the  contractor  for  a  specified  sum, 
based  on  the  average  attendance.     The  supervisor  is  of  opinion  that — 

the  system  is  a  vicious  one,  as  it  places  the  contractor  under  the  constant  temptation 
to  furnish  an  inferior  service,  to  his  own  profit,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  main  the 
present  contractors  have  not  yielded  to  this  pressure  is  evidence  rather  of  their  hon- 
orable conduct  than  absence  of  motive. 

By  reason  of  the  dual  control  of  the  schools,  and  their  ti'ansitor3" 
state,  it  seems  that  for  the  present  the  system  now  used  is  the  best 
which  can  be  devised,  although  the  method  of  conducting  the  regular 
boarding  schools  under  direct  Government  supervision  would  yield  the 
best  and  most  satisfactorv  results. 

The  academies  are  said  not  to  be  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  two  of 
them  at  least  are  of  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  appearance,  which  is  not 
relieved  by  an  internal  inspection.    The  Bloomfield  Seminary  is  a 
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marked  exception,  and  its  treatment  by  the  tribal  council,  though  gen- 
erous, is  not  extravagant. 

Sixteen  neighborhood  or  day  schools  were  maintained.  The  majority 
of  the  buildings  are  poor  and  dilapidated,  although  some  present  a 
strong  contrast  in  neatness  and  furnishings.  The  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  appointed  by  the  Chickasaw  superintendent.  The  maxi- 
mum limit  of  attendance  in  these  schools  is  35  pupils,  except  two 
schools,  which  are  provided  with  two  teachers  each.  The  attendance 
is  drawn  from  those  who  live  near  enough  to  come  and  go  to  their 
own  homes,  while  a  few  living  too  far  are  boarded  near  enough  to 
attend.  In  all  cases  an  allowance  of  $10  per  month  for  each  child  is 
paid  from  the  national  treasury,  so  that  many  families  having  several 
children  of  their  own  in  school  depend,  says  the  supervisor,  upon  this 
income  for  their  entire  living. 

Superv^isor  Beck  says: 

The  more  intimately  I  become  acquainted  with  these  schools  the  more  strongly  1 
become  convinced  that  they  are  as  a  whole  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Chickasaw  children.  It  should  in  fairness  be  stated  that  there  are  two  or  three  of 
the  national  schools  to  which  these  strictures  do  not  apply. 

What  is  required  is  a  radical  change  of  methods  as  applicable  to 
educational  affairs  in  this  nation.  The  teachers  of  this  nation  are  said 
to  be  generally  faithful  in  their  work,  but  lack  training  for  that  work. 
The  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  officers  affords  little  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  exert  a  great  influence,  for  ''while  defects  may  be 
observed,  thev  can  not  be  remedied." 

Statistical  information  of  the  Chickasaw  schools  is  fragmentary  and 
imperfect,  but  the  following  table  presents  an  approximate  idea  of 
educational  conditions: 

Table  No.  21. — Enrollment^  average  aUendance,  efc.,  at  schools  in  Chlckasaiv  Nation. 


School. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Orphans'  Home 

Bloomfield  Seminary i 

Collins  Institute 

Harley  Institute 

Sixteen  day  schools 

Total 


Average  Months 
attend-  I     of 
ance.     school. 


67 

50 

10 

109 

90 

10 

40 

87 

5 

110 

78.5 

10 

613 

9 

939 

Annual 
cost. 


Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 


$8,779.41 

14,479.75 

5,920.00 

9,900.00 

45, 178. 69 


175. 59 
160.88 
160.00 
126.11 


Niunber 
of  em- 
ployees. 


8 
8 
6 
9 
19 


84,257.85 


50 


Seminole  Nation. — No  statistics  are  available  of  educational  work 
among  the  people  of  this  small  nation,  they  having  the  sole  conduct 
of  all  such  affairs. 

Summer  normals. — ^These  summer  schools  for  better  preparing  the 
teachei's  of  the  several  nations  were  held  during  the  month  of  June  in 
the  Creek,  Cherokee,  and  Choctaw  nations.  In  session  for  four  weeks, 
with  competent  instructors,  they  were  productive  of  great  good  for 
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the  school  work.  Very  few  of  those  engaged  in  the  school  work  in 
these  nations  have  ever  had  any  professional  training,  and  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  Superintendent  Benedict,  with  his  able  assistants,  has 
infused  new  life  and  ambition  into  those  who  attended.  The  attend- 
ance was  good,  there  being  49  teachers  enrolled  in  the  Creek  normal, 
167  in  Cherokee  normal,  and  165  in  the  Choctaw  normal. 

Separate  sununer  schools  were  held  at  Tahlequah  and  Muskogee  for 
the  colored  teachers  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations.  The  enroll- 
ment was  28  negro  teachers  at  Tahlequah  and  49  at  Muskogee. 

A  summer  normal  with  80  teachers  enrolled  was  held  at  Tishomingo 
in  July  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

White  children  in  Indian  Territory. — Superintendent  Benedict  in  his 
annual  report  calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  white  children  in  the 
Territory.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  in  previous 
reports,  and  urgently  demands  consideration  by  Congress.  As  Super- 
intendent Benedict  says: 

The  Indian  Territory  has  a  greater  population  than  any  other  Territory  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States — greater  even  than  any  one  of  the  eight  smallest 
States  in  the  (Jnion.  Of  the  half  million  people  now  residing  here  at  least  four-fifths 
are  whites,  who  have  come  from  the  various  States  and  have  settled  here  with  the 
intention  of  making  this  Territory  their  future  home.  They  are  found  in  every 
village  and  neighborhood,  and  are  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business.  They  do 
not  differ  in  any  wise  from  the  average  citizen  of  the  States,  possessing  the  same 
love  of  home,  family,  and  country  as  the  average  American  citiisen.  The  wonderful 
growth  of  many  of  the  towns  is  due  to  their  enterprise,  and  the  development  of  the 
thousands  of  farms  now  being  platted  and  allotted  will  depend  in  very  large  measure 
upon  their  labor. 

The  condition  of  the  white  public  schools  in  the  Territory  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  following  table: 

Table  No.  22. — Public  schoof*,  shovring  locatioUj  nuperintendentf  when  estaJbliahed,  rtc, 

in  Indian  Territory. 


Town. 


Rush  Springs 

Marietta 

Ardmore 

Chickasha 

Marlow 

Pauls  Valley 

Comanche 

Claremore 

Nowata 

South  McAlester. . 

Eufaula , 

Muldrow 

McAlester 

Vinita , 

Howe , 

Muskogee 


Total 


Superintendent  or 
principal. 


When 
estab- 
lished. 


W.H.  Savage 

Brice  Stephenson . 

J.  R.  Hendrix 

Jonas  Cook 

John  E.  Koonce . . . 
James  M.Osbom... 

O.A.Witt 

E.L.  Essley 

J.  A.  Bums 

Wm.Qay 

J.  B.  Dorman 

W.S.Scott 

S.P.Morris 

W.S.Dugger 

W.B.Emery 

W.E.  Wilson 


1901 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1899 
1896 
1899 
1899 
1901 
1898 


Teachers. 


Male. 


1 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


Fe- 
male. 


2 

5 

19 

12 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

12 

2 

2 

2 

7 


12 


28  i      98 


Num-  i 

berof  I 

months^ 

school 


I  Tuition. 


6 
9 
7 
6 
9 
7 
7 
9 
9 
8 

?i 

9  ' 
9 
8i 
9  . 


925.00 
1,076.00 
170.00 
100.00 
300.00 
307.40 
400.00 
127.00 
336.00 

18.00 
6.00 

60.00 
300.00 


70.00 
15.00 


122i   3,806.40 


Receipts. 
Taxation. 


91,100.00 
1,350.00 

13,188.33 
6.500.00 
1,900.00 
4,247.11 
1,147.50 
3,500.00 
2,415.00 
8,972.00 
2,430.00 
770.00 
1,865.00 
6,449.07 
227.50 

10,000.00 


66,061.51 


Total. 


$1.1^00 
2,425.00 

13,358.33 
6,600.00 
2,200.00 
4,554.51 
1,547.60 
3,627.00 
2,700.00 
8.990.00 
2,436.00 
830.00 
2,165.00 
6,449.07 
297.50 

10,015.00 


69.365.91 
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Table  No.  22. — PMic  schooU.  showing  location^  superintendent,  when  establwhedf  etc,, 

in  Indian  Territorif — Continued. 


Expenditures. 

Value  of 
buildings 

and 
grounds. 

Enrollment. 

Teachers' 
salaries. 

Other 
expenses. 

Total. 

Whites. 

Indians. 

Negroes. 

Total. 

Town. 

• 

"3 

124 
160 
565 
465 
220 
199 
200 
111 
89 

442 
72 
58 

155 

110 
31 

245 

« 

£ 

128 
140 
682 
465 
285 
170 
186 
116 
112 

464 

78 

87 

160 

120 

35 

287 

• 

3 

15 

5 

1 

"ih' 

"49* 
44 

13 
12 
17 
11 
109 

6 
15 
S 

& 

3 

11 

8 

21 
10 
41 
52 

18 

•  13 

28 

10 

119 

• 

"3 

a* 
< 

a 

& 

:3 

s 

Rwih  Springs  . 

S660.00 
2.025.00 
7,265.67 
4,000.00 
2,835.00 
2,070.00 
1,847.50 
1,800.00 
2,250.00 

5,960.00 

1.360.00 
745.00 
200.00 

3,142.60 
227.60 

6,670.00 

$40.00 

400.00 

2,200.00 

2,600.00 

200.00 

500.00 

200.00 

1,700.00 

500.00 

3,000.00 

$700.00 
2,425.00 
9,465.67 
6,600.00 
3,035.00 
2,570.00 
1,M7.50 
3,500.00 
2,750.00 

8,960.00 

1,360.00 
830.00 
665.00 

3,632.94 
227.50 

8,670.00 

$1,260.00 
2,500.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
6,000.00 
4,000.00 

8,000.00 

6,000.00 

500.00 

127 
175 
662 
617 
220 
215 
200 
167 
133 

551 
119 

75 
166 
269 

31 
411 

131 

Marietta 

151 

Aidmore 

Chickasha 

Marlow 

92 
51 

101 
53 

686 
506 
236 

Pauls  Valley. . 

191 

Comanche 

196 

Claremore 

Nowata 

7 

5 

162 
164 

Soutb    McAl- 

ester 

Rnfaula 

96 
85 

90 
43 

662 
184 

Muldrow 

85.'66' 
366.00 
490.44 

116 

McAlester 

170 

Vinita 

Howe 

.......... 

10,000.00 

400.00 

6,000.00 

50 

77 

316 
36 

Muskogee 

2,000.00 

47 

76 

119 

149 

462 

Total 

42,558.17 

14,180.44 

56,738.61 

67,160.00 

3,246 

3,295 

342 

406 

450 

578 

4.088 

4,219 

Denominational  schools. — ^These  were  in  former  years  the  principal 
if  not  sole  means  of  education  among  certain  tribes.  Their  sphere  of 
usefulness  is  great,  and  many  beneficent  results  have  flowed  from  their 
labors.  Brief  statistics  concerning  them  are  presented  in  the  following 
table: 

Table  No.  23. — Denoininational  schools  in  Indian  Territory. 


Name  of  school. 


Location. 


Dwight  Mission 

Cherokee  Academy  . . . 


Friends  School 

Hargrove  College 

Henry  Kendall  College 

Nazareth  Institute 

Spanlding  Institute  . . . 


St.  Joaephs 

Talequah  Institute 

Whi taker   Orphan 

Home. 
WiUie  Halaell  College . 

Indian  Uniyerslty 


Marble 

Tahlequah  ... 

Hillside 

Ardmore  . 

Muskogee 


.do 
.do 


Chickasha.... 
Tahlequah  ... 
Pry  or  Creek .. 


Vinita . 
Bacone 


President  or  principal. 


By  whom  established. 


F.  L.  Schaub , 

W.J.I'ack , 

Eva  Watson , 

Thos.  G.  Whitten  . . 
A.  Grant  Evans 

Jos.  Van  Hulse 

Theo.  F.  Brewer  . . . 

Sister  Mary  Cosma 
Chas.  A.  Peterson . , 
W.T.Whitaker.... 

C.  L.  Browning 

J.H.Scott 


Presbyterian  Church 

Amencan  Baptist  Home  Mis-  1 

sion  Society. 

Orthodox  Friends 

Methodist  Church 

Presbyterian    Board   Home  1 

Missions. 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 

■Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

South. 

Rev.  Father  Isadore 

Presbyterian  Church 

W.T.Whitaker 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

South. 
Baptist  Church 


When 
estab- 
lished. 


18S5 
1886 

1886 
1895 
1894 

1891 
1881 

1900 

1888 
1897 

1886 


Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen. — Under  the  Atoka  agreement  the 
children  of  about  4,000  negro  Choctaw  and  the  same  number  of  Chicka- 
saw citizens  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  coal  and  asphalt 
royalties  of  the  two  nations.  In  consequence  they  are  left  without  any 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  children.  They  are  in  onlj^  a  few 
instances  able  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their  offspring,  and  in  conse- 
quence help  to  swell  the  growing  illiteracy  of  the  nation. 
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StatisticB. — Outside  of  the  Indian  schools  means  of  gathering  reliable 
educational  statistics  are  very  meager.  There  is  no  provision  for  a 
school  census,  and  many  private  and  denominational  schools  do  not 
keep  an  accurate  daily  register  of  pupils.  Added  to  this  many  schools 
change  teachers  seveml  times  a  year,  and  as  soon  as  school  closes  they 
go  to  distant  States,  leaving  no  data  at  the  schools. 

MINERAL  LEASES. 

Napoleon  B.  Ainsworth  and  Charles  D.  Carter  continue  as  mining 
trustees  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  In  addition  to  the 
79  coal  leases  which  were  in  effect  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  there  are  now  26  new  leases,  making  in 
the  aggregate  105..  But  2  additional  asphalt  leases  have  been  entered 
into  during  the  year,  and  1  lease  has  been  canceled,  leaving  in  effect  7. 
No  other  leases  of  any  character  have  been  granted  during  the  3'ear. 

The  leases  approved  since  my  last  report  are  as  follows: 

Goal. — Hailey  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  two  leases;  submitted  to 
the  Department  June  12;  approved  June  17,  1902. 

McDougal  Company,  one  lease;  submitted  June  13;  approved  June 
18,  1902. 

Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company,  four  leases;  submitted  May  29; 
approved  June  13,  1902. 

Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company,  ten  leases;  sub- 
mitted April  1;  approved  April  4,  1902.  These  leases  have  since  l)een 
transferred  to  the  Southwestern  Development  Compan\^. 

Turkey  Creek  Coal  Company,  two  leases;  submitted  March  17; 
approved  March  18,  1902. 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  one  lease;  submitted  Maj-  20; 
approved  June  13,  1902. 

Capitol  Coal  and  Mining  Company  (William  A.  Hailey),  one  lease; 
submitted  June  10;  approved  June  16,  1902. 

Thomas  H.  Chambers,,  one  lease;  submitted  December  6,  1901: 
approved  December  9,  1901. 

Essen  Coal  Company,  one  lease;  submitted  April  8;  approved  April 
12,  1902. 

Bache  &  Denman,  one  lease;  submitted  April  18;  approved  April 
22,  1902. 

Le  Bosquet  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  one  lease;  submitted  June 
12;  approved  June  18,  1902. 

Charles  G.  Adkins,  one  lease;  submitted  July  18;approved  July  23, 
1902. 

The  Arkansas-McAlester  Coal  Company  was  permitted  on  July  8. 
1902,  to  transfer  two  of  its  leases  to  the  Bolen-Darnell  Coal  Company. 

July  23,  1902,  the  Sans  Bois  Coal  Company  was  permitted  to  cancel 
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its  lease  No.  4,  and  a  new  lease  having  the  same  number  was  entered 
into  bv  it. 

December  10,  1901,  the  assignment  of  D.  Edwards  &  Co.  of  its  coal 
lease  No.  3  to  the  Arkansas-McAlester  CosA  Company  was  approved. 

July  28,  1902,  departmental  permission  was  given  the  Kansas  and 
Texas  Coal  Company  to  transfer  its  four  leases  to  the  Central  Coal 
and  Coke  Company. 

Asphalt. — The  Choctaw  Asphalt  Company,  one  lease;  submitted 
April  18;  approved  April  22,  1902. 

The  Gilsonite  Roofing  and  Paving  Company,  one  lease;  submitted 
August  11;  approved  August  14,  1902. 

April  3,  1902,  the  asphalt  lease  of  the  Caddo  Asphalt  Company  was, 
upon  its  application^  canceled. 

Oil. — fluly  5,  1902,  the  Office  sent  to  the  Department  twelve  leases 
entered  into  by  the  Cherokee  Oil  and  Gas  Company  for  lands  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  such  leases  were  approved  Jul}^  10,  1902. 

August  7,  1902,  there  was  foi^warded  to  the  Department  one  lease 
of  the  Cudahy  Oil  Company,  which  was  approved  on  the  same  day. 

COLLECTION   OF   REVENUES. 

The  onty  moneys  collected  by  the  Department  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  are  those  arising  from  coal  and  asphalt  and  from  town  lot 
sales;  and  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  those  arising  from  coal,  asphalt, 
and  cattle  and  from  town  lot  sales.  All  other  taxes  are  collected  by 
the  tribal  authorities.  In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  all  taxes 
are  collected  by  officers  of  the  Department. 

The  following  aggregate  amounts  'were  collected  in  the  various 
nations  from  all  sources  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June 
30,  1902:  Choctaw,  $360,170.69;  Chickasaw,  $120,056.62;  Cherokee, 
$17,060.08,  and  Creek,  $97,733.35. 

On  June  3,  1902,  the  Department  approved  regulations  for  the  col- 
lection of  cattle  taxes  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  in  accordance  with  the 
Chickasaw  act  which  was  approved  by  the  governor  of  that  nation  May 
3, 1902,  and  by  the  President  May  15,  1902,  and  which  provided  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  on  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats.  The 
exact  amount  of  tax  collected  by  the  revenue  inspector  is  not  known 
to  this  office,  but  it  amounts  to  considerably  over  $6,000. 

TOW^N   SITES. 

My  last  annual  report  gave  the  names  of  the  towns  whovse  exterior 
limits  had  been  surveyed  and  platted,  and  also  the  names  of  the  towns 
that  had  been  surveyed  and  platted.  Since  then  the  exterior  limits 
of  the  following  towns  have  been  established. 
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Choctaw  Nation: 

Calvin,                 Haileyville, 
Guertie,               Hartshome, 

Kiowa, 
Poteau, 

Purdy. 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Addington,          Dougherty, 
Bryant,                Elmore, 

Helen, 
Madill, 

Rash  Springs, 
Sugden. 

Cherokee  Nation: 

CoUinsville,         Chelsea, 

Catoosa, 

Gans. 

Creek  Nation: 

Wetumka,           Winchell, 

Wildcat. 

During  the  year  towns  have  been  surveyed  and  platted,  and  the 
plats  thereof  have  been  approved,  as  follows: 
Choctaw  Nation: 


Allen, 

Heavener, 

Stigler, 

Wister. 

Cowlington, 

Lehigh, 

Spiro, 

Canadian, 

McAlester, 

Wapanucka, 

Durant, 

Purdy, 

Wilburton, 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Addington, 

Duncan, 

Leon, 

Purcell, 

Ardmore, 

Dougherty, 

Minco, 

Rush  Springs, 

Berwyn, 

Erin  Springs, 

Marlow, 

Ryan, 

Comanche, 

Emet, 

Marietta, 

Stonewall, 

Chickasha, 

FArl, 

McGee, 

Sugden, 

Cornish, 

Ehnore, 

Orr, 

Terrall, 

Connersville, 

Johnson, 

Pauls  Valley, 

Wynnewood. 

Cumberland, 

Kemp, 

Pontotoc, 

Center 

Lebanon, 

Paola, 

Cherokee  Nation: 

Catoosa, 

Choteau, 

Ramona, 

Welch, 

Centralia, 

CoUinsville, 

Talala, 

Vinita. 

Chelsea, 

Nowata, 

Webbers  Falls, 

Creek  Nation: 

• 

Alabama, 

Coweta, 

Inola, 

Wetumka, 

Beggs, 

Eufaula, 

Kellyville, 

Wildcat, 

Bixby, 

Foster, 

Lee, 

Winchell. 

Bristow, 

Gibson  Station, 

Okmulgee, 

Checotah, 

Henryptta, 

Red  Oak, 

Clarksville, 

Holdenville, 

Tulsa, 

July  14,  1902,  the  Department  approved  the  recommendation  of 
Inspector  Wright,  which  was  concurred  in  by  this  Office,  that  he  be 
directed  to  survey  and  plat  the  following  towns  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
having  less  than  200  inhabitants: 


Bengal, 

Cita, 

Kasoma, 

Sans  Bois, 

Blaine, 

Dexter, 

Kennady, 

Stringtown, 

Boggy  Depot, 

Ego, 

Leflor, 

Tuskahoma, 

Bower, 

Fanshawe, 

Muse, 

Utica. 

Braden, 

Garland, 

Newbei^g, 

Caney, 

Iron  Bridge, 

Owl, 

Cartersville, 

Jackson, 

Roberta, 

i 
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The  inspector  also  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  concerning 
the  condition  of  103  small  towns  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  recom- 
mended that  they  be  not  surveyed,  as  they  contained  but  few  inhab- 
itants and  the  conditions  did  not  warmnt  surveying  and  platting  them. 
The  Office  concurred,  and  the  Department  on  June  9  and  July  14, 1902, 
authorized  him  to  give  notice  that  no  town  sites  would  be  established 
at  the  points  named. 

In  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  of  the  small  towns  having  less  than  200 
inhabitants  the  inspector  recommended  that  the  following  be  sur- 
veyed and  platted: 


Alma, 

Graham, 

Maxwell, 

Tatums, 

Atlee, 

Harrisbui^, 

Midland, 

Thackerville, 

Bebee, 

Hart, 

Ninnekah, 

Troy, 

Brake, 

Hennepin, 

Oakman, 

Tussy, 

Brock, 

Hewitt, 

Okra, 

Tyrola, 

Bnmeyville, 

Bird, 

Overbrook, 

Velma, 

Dibble, 

Holder, 

Palmer, 

Wallville, 

Dixie, 

Homer, 

Platter, 

Wayne, 

Dolbeiig, 

Hope, 

Powell, 

Whitehead, 

Eastman, 

lona. 

Reagan, 

Woodford. 

Elk, 

Jesse, 

Roco, 

Foster, 

McMillan, 

Sneed, 

Grady, 

Mars<ien, 

Springer, 

The  office  concurred  in  the  inspector's  recommendations,  and  the 

Department,  on  July  24  and  25,  1902,  directed  him  to  survey  and  plat 

the  towns  named. 
The  inspector  caused  to  be  investigated  the  conditions  surrounding 

IIXJ  other  small  towns  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  recommending  that 
no  towns  be  established  there.  The  office  concurred  in  his  recommen- 
dation, and  the  Department,  July  6  and  July  25,  1902,  directed  him 
to  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  that  no  town  sites  would  be  estab- 
lished at  such  points. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  inspector  recommended  that  of  the 
towns  having  less  than  20()  inhabitants  the  following  be  surveyed  and 
platted: 


Beggs, 

Ketchum, 

Ochelata, 

Vera, 

Big  Cabin, 

lAwton, 

OwasHo, 

Watova. 

Briertown, 

Long, 

Peggs, 

Gritta, 

McLain, 

Redland, 

Kansas, 

Maple, 

Texana, 

After  an  examination  Inspector  Wright  recommended  that  no  town 
8ites  be  established  at  94  small  towns  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The 
Office  concurred  in  his  recommendation,  and  August  18^,  1902,  the 
Department  directed  him  to  give  public  notice  that  no  town  sites 
would  be  established  at  these  places. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  the  town-site 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  Ls  progressing  in  an 
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extremely  expeditious  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  is  believed  that 
at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the  town-site  work  will  have  been 
practically  if  not  entirely  completed. 

In  addition  to  surveying  and  platting  the  towns,  the  work  of  selling 
the  town  lots  is  progressing  rapidly,  and,  indeed,  in  many  instances  in 
the  Creek  Nation  full  payments  have  been  made  and  deeds  issued. 
The  towns  in  which  town-lot  deeds  have  been  delivered  to  purchasers 
are  as  follows: 

Beggs,  Henryetta,         Mounds,  Okmulgee,  Wagoner, 

Bristow,  Holdenville,      Muskogee,  Red  Fork,  Wetumka. 

TIMBER  AND  STONE. 

Contracts  for  the  removal  of  timber  for  the  fiscal  vear  have  J>een 
made  as  follows: 

With  the  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  for  the  purchase  of 
600,000  oak  railroad  cross-ties  and  2,000  oak  railroad  switch  ties. 
Contrai^t  approved  October  8,  1901. 

Vernon  E.  Steen,  for  the.  purchase  of  200,000  feet  of  oak  timber, 
linear  measure,  for  piling;  2,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  oak  timber 
for  bridges.     Contract  approved  October  1,  1901. 

Angus  McLeod,  for  the  purchase  of  not  exceeding  10,000  feet  of 
oak  timber  for  piling  and  600  oak  switch  ties.  Contract  approved 
October  23,  1901. 

A.  McLeod  &  Co.,  for  the  purchase  of  500,000  feet  of  oak  and  pine 
timber  for  bridges;  40,000  feet,  linear  measure,  of  oak  timber  for 
piling,  and  100,000  railroad  cross-ties  and  1,000  oak  switch  ties.  Con- 
tract approved  April  30,  1902. 

Kenefick  Construction  Company,  for  the  purchase  of  476,000  oak 
railroad  cross-ties;  2,760  oak  railroad  switch  ties;  2,600,000  feet,  lx)ard 
measure,  of  pine  bridge  timber;  90,000  linear  feet  timber  for  piling. 
Contract  approved  March  11,  1902. 

John  Simpson,  for  the  purchase  of  2,500,000  feet,  board  measure, 
oak  and  pine  timber  for  bridges.     Contract  approved  July  11,  1902. 

James  Elliot,  for  the  purchase  of  100,000  i-ailroad  cross-ties:  4,900 
railroad  switch  ties;  50,000  linear  feet  of  timber  for  piling.  Contract 
approved  July  23,  1902. 

Contracts  for  the  removal  of  stone  have  been  made  as  follows: 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  for  the  purchase  of 
750,000  cubic  yards  of  stone.     Contract  approved  August  7,  1902. 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  for  the  purchase  of  lOO.OOO 
cubic  j'ards  of  stone  for  ])allast.  Contract  approved  September  21, 
1901. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  forwarded  to  this 
office  the  applications  for  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaws  of 
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1,872  heads  of  families,  of  which  983  have  been  acted  upon  b}-  this 
Office,  and  716  have  been  returned  by  the  Department,  leaving  889 
pending  in  this  Office. 

The  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  alread\^  referred  to,  provides,  among  other  things,  for  the 
identilication  and  subsequent  enrollment,  after  residence  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  of  full-blood  Mississippi  Choctaws.  It  also  provides, 
whether  ratified  or  not,  for  a  court  with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and,  if 
deemed  proper,  to  reopen  citizenship  cases  which  have  heretofore  been 
rejected  by  the  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Department  has  ruled,  following  the  statute,  that  only  those 
Mississippi  Choctaws,  or  their  descendants,  who  received  or  attempted 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Danc- 
ing Rabbit  Creek  of  September  27,  1830  (7  Stats.,  333),  are  entitled 
to  be  identified  us  Mississippi  Choctaws. 

In  order  that  a  check  might  be  had  and  also  that  identification 
as  descendants  of  fourteenth  article  claimants  might  be  made  as  com- 
plete and  certain  as  practicable,  it  became  necessarv  for  the  Office  to 
examine  all  the  evidence  taken  and  all  the  lists  of  claimants  made 
by  the  various  commissions  in  Mississippi  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  year  1830.  This  evidence,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  papers  connected 
with  the  examinations  made  by  those  commissions,  was  found  to  be  in 
a  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  thus  making  the  examina- 
tion extremely  difficult.  However,  the  examination  was  exhaustive 
and  careful,  and  a  card  index  has  been  made  containing  about  6,000 
names,  which  is  as  correct  and  complete  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it 
under  the  circumstances. 

When  an  application  for  identification  as  a  Mississippi  Choctaw  is 
received,  the  evidence  and  statements  submitted  are  examined  for  the 
name  or  the  names  of  the  alleged  ancestor  who  is  said  to  have  received 
or  attempted  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  fourteenth  article.  If 
such  name  or  names  are  not  found  in  the  card  index  it  becomes  at 
once  necessary  to  recommend  the  rejection  of  the  application.  If, 
however,  the  name  or  names  be  found,  then  the  original  records  made 
directly  subsequent  to  the  year  1830  are  examined  in  connection  with 
the  new  record  and  application. 

It  is  a  noteworth}^  fact  that  the  Commission  was  able  to  identify  but 
7  individuals  out  of  the  large  number  of  applications  received  by  it. 

In  addition  to  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases  which  have  been  acted 
upon,  the  Office  has  considered  and  made  recommendation  in  134  doubt- 
ful or  disputed  citizenship  cases  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  being  the 
whole  number  which  the  Commission  has  transmitted. 

In  the  Chickasaw  Nation  the  whole  number  of  cases  transmitted  b}'^ 
the  Commission  is  106,  all  of  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  Office, 
and  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  1,271  cases  have  been  disposed  of. 
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On  October  2, 1901,  this  Office  recommended  to  the  Department  that 
the  Comrais-sion  be  directed  to  send  up  partial  rolls  of  Creek  citizens 
in  blocks  of  400  or  600,  or  some  other  convenient  number,  believing 
that  the  work  of  allotment  in  the  Creek  Nation  might  be  expedited 
thereby.  October  16  the  Department  approved  this  recommendation, 
and  accordingly  the  Comminsion,  on  November  30  forwarded  a  block 
of  542  names.  Up  to  date  it  has  forwarded,  and  there  have  been 
approved,  rolls  containing  the  names  of  9,018.  Creeks  by  blood  and 
4,954  Creek  freedmen.  In  the  agreements  made  with  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Creeks  provisions  for  sending 
up  rolls  in  blocks  and  for  issuing  deeds  made  thereafter  have  been  incor- 
porated. These  provisions  will  doubtless  very  much  expedite  the 
work  of  making  allotments  and  of  issuing  deeds  to  the  citizens  of  the 
various  tribes. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Up  to  July  14,  1902,  the  Commission  had  made  allotments  to  2,211 
Seminole  Indians.  The  allotments  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
or  up  to  August  31,  1901,  were  1,842.  The  Seminole  allotments  are 
practically  completed.  It  has  been  reported  to  this  office  that  about 
6,000  deeds  to  allotments  among  the  Creeks  have  been  written  in  the 
office  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  are  now  ready 
•for  the  signature  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year  large 
numbers  of  the  Indians  in  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will 
have  received  complete  evidences  of  titles  to  their  allotments,  and, 
further,  that  the  chaotic  conditions  now  existing  will,  to  a  large 
extent,  have  been  eliminated,  thus  quieting  the  discontent  among  the 
Indians  and  assuring  them  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  in 
dividing  their  lands  in  severalty  among  them. 

SEGREGATION  OF  TOWN   SITES. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  on  July  5, 1902,  recom- 
mended that  lands  be  set  aside  and  segregated  for  towns  on  the  line  of 
the  Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Railroad,  in  the  (>hoctaw  and  Chick&^aw 
nations,  as  follows: 

Bennington.  Gilbert.  Meade.  Soper. 

Fort  Towson.  Harrington.  New  Bokchito.  Valliant 

Garvin.  Hugo.  Pumell. 

This  office  concurred  in  the  Commission's  recommendation,  and  on 
June  24,  1902,  the  Secretary  made  the  segregations  as  recommended. 

July  11,  1902,  the  Commission  recommended  that  land  be  set  aside 
for  the  town  site  of  Boswell,  and  on  July  23  the  Secretary  made  the 
segregation  as  recommended. 


i 
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SETTLERS  ON  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION, 

MONT. 

All  of  the  white  settlers  or  beneficiaries  of  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  act  of  May  31,  1900  (31  Stats.,  241),  ''to  pay  for  certain  lands 
and  inaprovements"  within  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Resei^vation,  Mont., 
have  been  paid. 

As  reported  last  year,  the  claim  of  Charles  B.  Jefferis  could  not  be 
settled  until  he  was  able  to  convey  to  the  Government  a  clear  title  to 
his  land  and  improvements.  This  he  has  done,  and  the  deed  was 
approved  by  the  Department  and  the  consideration  paid  to  him. 

Otho  S.  Hon,  one  of  the  settlers,  filed  a  claim  for  $2,400,  as  stated 
in  the  last  annual  report,  in  addition  to  the  $2,100  which  had  been  paid 
him  upon  his  execution  of  a  quitclaim  deed  for  his  lands  and  improve- 
ments. His  additional  claim  was  also  allowed  by  the  Department  and 
has  been  paid.  Katherine  A.  Toohey  made  a  claim  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Hon,  which  was  also  allowed,  and  she  has  been  paid  both  for  land 
and  improTements,  the  total  consideration  being  $3,000. 

There  are  seven  other  settlers  within  the  northern  portion  of  the 
reservation.  Senate  bill  No.  3369,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, providing  for  the  purchase  of  their  rights  and  improvements, 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  but  did  not 
become  a  law. 

OPENING  WALKER  RIVER  RESERVATION,  NEV. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  27,  1902,  provides  that  lands 
on  the  Walker  River  Reservation  in  Nevada,  irrigable  from  existing" 
ditches  or  extension  thereof,  shall  be  allotted — 20  acres  to  each  head  of 
a  family  and  not  exceeding  20  acres  to  such  Indians  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  designate.  After  a  majority  of  the  heads  of 
families  shall  have  accepted  their  allotments  and  consented  to  relin- 
quish the  remaining  irrigable  land,  "and  land  which  is  not  necessary 
for  dwellings,  school  buildings,  or  habitations  for  the  members  of  said 
tribe,"  the  allotted  heads  of  families  are  to  receive  $300  each,  and  the 
relinquished  land  is  to  be  opened  to  settlement  and  disposed  of  under 
existing  laws. 

Plans  for  carrying  out  this  legislation  and  for  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  are  being  matured. 

WADSWORTH  TOWN  SITE,  PYRAMID  LAKE  RESERVA- 
TION, NEV. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July  1, 1898  (30  Stats.,  571), 
contains  a  clause  authorizing  the  inhabitants  of  Wadsworth,  in  the 
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county  of  Washoe,  Nev.,  to  proceed  to  acquire  title  to  their  town  site 
under  the  provisions  of  the  town-site  law.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  land  go  to  the  Indians  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  upon 
which  the  town  has  encroached,  and  Indians  occupying  lots  in  the  town 
have  the  same  right  of  purchase  as  have  white  citizens. 

Special  Agent  Frank  C.  Armstrong  reported,  June  10,  1901,  that  a 
preliminary  survey  had  been  made  and  some  proceedings  commenced 
by  the  tow^n  authorities,  but  that  nothing  definite  had  been  done.  By 
informal  inquiry  at  the  General  Land  Office  it  was  asceiiained  that  the 
people  of  that  town  had  still  neglected  to  obtain  title  to  the  lands  occu- 
pied by  them,  and  therefore  this  office  recommended,  July  12,  19(>2, 
that  action  be  taken  to  cause  the  town  site  to  be  laid  off  and  completed 
and  the  lots  appraised  and  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  in 
order  that  the  Indians  might  have  the  benefits  arising  from  thesale  of 
the  town-site  lots,  the  whites  acquire  title,  and  the  Indians  obtain  title 
to  the  lands  occupied  by  them  within  the  town  site.  As  four  yeai*s 
have  expired  without  proper  action  upon  the  part  of  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  it  is  thought,  that  in  view  of 
this  fact,  the  Department  has  authority'  under  certain  provisions  of 
]kw  to  take  the  action  above  indicated.  Further  delay  will  only  lead 
to  further  trouble  and  confusion. 

THE  SHEBIT  INDIANS  IN  UTAH. 

July  2,  1902,  this  Office  recommended  to  the  Department  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  instruct  the  United  States 
district  attorney  for  Utah  to  protect  the  Shebit  Indians  in  their  water 
rights  on  Santa  Clara  River  in  the  friendly  suit  to  be  instituted  in 
the  State  court  to  adjust  certain  water  rights  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
Indians.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  instructed  the  United  States 
district  attornev  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in  these 
proceedings. 

WENATCHI  INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Respecting  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Wenatchi  Indians  to  the 
Colville  Reservation,  in  Washington,  referred  to  in  my  last  two  annual 
reports,  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  provision  contained  in 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (32  Stats.,  2t)0): 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  remove  certain  Indians  now  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mission  and  Wenatchee,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  known  as  Wen- 
atchi, to  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  and  to  properly  establish  and  temporarily 
maintain  them,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  \ye  immediately  available. 

By  letter  of  June  7, 1902,  Agent  Anderson,  of  the  Colville  Agency, 
was  requested  to  submit  his  views  and  plans  for  such  removal. 
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YAKIMA  BOUNDARY  CLAIM,  WASHINGTON. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  was  submitted  no  further  action  has 
been  taken  in  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  the  claim  of  the  Yakima 
Indians  for  lauds  excluded  by  the  erroneous  boundary  surve}^  of  1890. 
Tlie  Indians,  however,  have  been  pressing  the  matter,  both  through 
their  agent  and  by  communications  addressed  directl}^  to  the  office,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  Inspector  James  McLaughlin  will  be  sent  back  to  the 
Yakima  Reservation  before  Congress  again  assembles  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  further  with  the  Indians  for  the  adjustment  of  this 
claim.  The  Indians  undoubtedly  have  good  grounds  for  grievance  as 
regards  this  claim,  .and  delay  in  its  adjustment  doubtless  has  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  Indians  and  is  a  retarding  factor  in  their  adoption  of 
civilized  pursuits. 

STOCKBKIDGE  AND  MUNSEE  INDIANS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

In  mj'  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  the  plan  of  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians,  together  with 
the  di-aft  of  a  bill  to  ciirry  the  plan  into  effect,  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  by  this  office  on  January  24,  1901,  and  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  on  February  1,  1901.  January  2,  1902,  the  attention 
of  the  Department  was  again  invited  to  the  matter  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  would  receive  early  con- 
sideration by  Congress  and  that  the  proposition  of  settlement  negoti- 
ated by  Inspector  C^'rus  Beede,  or  some  equally  meritorious  plan, 
would  receive  Congressional  sanction.  A  bill  (S.  3620),  identical  in 
terms  with  the  draft  of  the  bill  prepared  by  this  office,  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Quarles  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  it  failed 
to  become  a  law. 

That  the  Indians  are  l)ecoming  impatient  at  the  dela}'  in  reaching  a 

settlement  of  their  affairs  with  the  (xovernment  is  not  to  be  wondered 

at.     To  allay  their  unrest  and  at  the  same  time  do  them  exact  justice 

I  sincerely  trust  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  some  definite 

action  will  l)e  had  respecting  these  Indians. 

Ver^^  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Jones,  Oyuwihsioner, 
The  Secrktary  of  the  Interior. 

O 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs,* 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  15,  1903. 
Sir:  The  Seventy-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FINANCE. 

Appropriations. — The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1904,  contained  appropriations  aggregating  $8,621,306.77. 

The  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1903,  given 
in  the  last  annual  report,  was  $9,132,028.10.  Since  then  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  service  were  made  by  the  general  deficiency  act 
of  March  3,  1903,  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $20, 000 

.Miscellaneous 12, 000 

Support  of  schools 8, 245 

Total 40,245 

This,  added  to  the  aggregate  appropriated  by  the  regular  Indian 
appropriation  act,  makes  a  total  of  $9,172,273.10  for  1903. 

The  different  objects  of  appropriations  for  the  two  years  are  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Table  No.  1. — Appropriatioiui  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1903  and  1904- 


1903.         I  1904. 


Current  and  contingent  expenf<eK $727, 640. 00  ,      $727, 940. 00 

Fnlfilling  treatj'  stipulations 2,249,377.69  1    2,181,633.35 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 745,000.00 

Incidental  expenses 93, 400. 00 

Support  of  schools 3,5:^9,465.00 

Miscellaneous I  818,022.41 

Capitalization  of  annuities 999, 368. 00 


649.000.00 

93. 400. 00 

3,622,960.00 

1,346,383.42 


Total 9,172,273.10      8,521,306.77 
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The  excess  of  1903  over  1904  is  *650,966.33,  accounted  for  as 
follows: 

1903  over  1904: 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations $67, 744. 34 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 96, 000. 00 

Support  of  schools 16, 515. 00 

Capitalization  of  annuities 999, 368. 00 

$1, 179, 627.  34 

1904  over  1903: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses 300. 00 

Miscellaneous 528, 361 .  01 

528, 661. 01 

650,966.33 

Expenditures. — The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Indian  service 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  «Iune  30,  1903,  were  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $719^  242. 59 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations .' 1,560,085.90 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 489, 418. 74 

Trust  funds 3,578,784.65 

Incidental  expenses 69, 836. 81 

Support  of  schools 3,161,438.61 

Miscellaneous 3,356,360.78 

Total 12,935,168.08 

The  excess  of  this  total  over  that  of  the  appropriations  for  1903  is 
accounted  for  by  the  item  of  "Trust  funds/'  which  are  not  appropriated 
annually,  and  by  the  item  "  Miscellaneous,"  which  includes  a  number 
of  permanent  appropriations  which  are  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 


EDUCATION. 

There  are  only  two  phases  of  the  Indian  question:  One,  that  the 
American  Indian  shall  remain  in  the  country  a.s  a  survival  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants,  a  study  for  the  ethnologist,  a  toy  for  the  tourist, 
a  vagrant  at  the  mercy  of  the  State,  and  a  continual  pensioner  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  people;  the  other,  that  he  shall  be  educated  to  work, 
live,  and  act  as  a  reputable,  moral  citizen,  and  thus  become  a  self-sup- 
porting, useful  member  of  society. 

The  latter  is  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  will  settle  for  all 
time  the '* Indian  question."  Such  a  settlement  will  be  an  honor  to 
the  Government  and  a  credit  to  the  Indian.  He  will  then  pass  out  of 
our  national  life  as  a  painted,  feather-crowned  hero  of  the  novelist  to 
add  the  current  of  his  free,  original  American  blood  to  the  heart  of 
this  great  nation. 

To  educate  the  Indian  in  the  wavs  of  civilized  life,  therefore,  is  to 
preserve  him  from  extinction,  not  as  an  Indian,  but  as  a  human  being. 
As  a  separate  entity  he  can  not  exist  encysted,  as  it  were,  in  the  body 
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of  this  great  nation.  The  pressure  for  land  must  diminish  his  reserva- 
tions to  areas  within  which  he  can  utilize  the  acres  allotted  to  him,  so 
that  the  Ijalance  may  become  homes  for  white  farmers  who  require 
them.  To  educate  the  Indian  is  to  prepare  him  for  the  abolishment  of 
tribal  relations,  to  take  his  land  in  severalty,  and  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  by  the  toil  of  his  hands  to  carve  out,  as  his  white  brother  has 
done,  a  home  for  himself  and  familv. 

Practical  education  is  what  he  most  requires — the  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  a  living,  even  under  adverse  circumstances.  The  first  step  is 
the  acquirement  of  the  English  language.  Without  it  he  is  powerless 
to  transact  intelligently  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  to  dispose  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm  or  the  increase  of  his  herds.  Indian  schools  are 
therefore  limited  in  text-book  instruction  to  the  ordinaiy  common 
school  branches.  Higher  mathematics,  geometry,  and  astronom}-  have 
no  place  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  supported  by  the  Government 
for  Indian  children. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  it  is  unwise  to  turn  the  whilom  children 
of  the  forest  out  upon  a  farm  with  only  those  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion which,  while  sufficient  for  the  average  white  citizen  with  inherited 
tendencies  to  struggle  for  a  living,  are  inadequate  to  enable  a  red  child 
to  wring  an  existence  out  of  frequently  ungenerous  soil  and  under 
adverse  conditions.  The  Government  must  therefore  advance  a  step 
further — toward  paternalism,  if  you  will — and  teach  its  Indian  wards 
how  intelligently  to  plant  and  cultivate  crops  and  reap  the  harvest. 
While  doing  this  it  must  also  instill  a  love  for  work,  not  for  work's 
own  sake,  but  for  the  reward  which  it  will  bring. 

By  the  issuing  of  rations  and  the  payment  of  annuities,  lease  money, 
and  grass  funds,  the  incentive  to  work  has  been  removed,  the  Govern- 
ment freely  giving  to  the  red  man  that  for  which  the  white,  the  black, 
and  the  yellow  must  toil  early  and  late.  These  latter  do  no  work  unless 
compelled  by  necessity  to  do  so;  neither  will  the  Indian.  Rations  were 
a  necessity  in  the  past,  but  that  day  has  gone  except  for  the  old,  infirm, 
and  physically  incapacitated.  The  absurdity  of  the  Government 
spending  hundreds  of  dollars  to  educate  an  Indian  to  work^  then,  after 
teaching  the  necessity,  sending  him  home  to  his  reservation  to  be 
supported  in  idleness,  is  all  too  manifest.  It  were  far  better  not  to 
educate  at  all  if  education  is  to  be  nullified  by  unwise  gratuities. 

Give  the  Indian  a  white  man's  chance.  Educate  him  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  language.  ITeach  him  to  work.  Send  him  to  his  home, 
and  tell  him  he  must  practice  what  he  has  been  taught  or  starve.*!  It 
will  in  a  generation  or  more  regenerate  the  race.  It  will  exterminate 
the  Indian,  but  develop  a  man.  Protect  him  only  so  far  that  he  may 
gain  confidence  in  himself,  and  let  nature  and  civilized  conditions  do 
the  rest. 

Indian  schools  are  carrying  out  the  above  policy  in  the  face  of  many 
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difficulties.  Whether  this  policy  is  the  best,  time  alone  will  deter- 
mine. Results  attained  at  present  indicate  that  it  is  correct;  that  pur- 
sued through  a  few  generations  acquired  habits  will  become  fixed  and 
>e  transmitted  by  heredity,  thus  establishing  characteristics  which 
listinguish  the  sturdy  white  citizen. 

Indian  education  is  hampered  on  the  one  side  by  the  misguided,  sen- 
timental friendship  of  those  who  place  the  Indian  upon  too  lofty  a  pin- 
nacle, who  contend  that  the  white  man's  treatment  of  him,  in  the 
present  and  in  the  past,  is  cruel  and  inhuman,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
by  those  who,  in  their  greed  for  his  lands  and  money,  act  upon  the  old 
theory,  "No  good  Indian  but  a  dead  one."  The  Indian  Office  is  the 
target  of  both  these  classes,  who  are  prompt  on  all  occasions  to  rush 
forward  with  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  civilizing  these  people. 
Were  the  Department  to  follow  these  heterogeneous  counsels,  its  pol- 
icy would  illustrate  forcibly  the  fate  of  the  man  who  shapes  his  con- 
duct in  accordance  with  the  last  advice  received,  and  inevitably  winds 
up  in  disaster  and  ruin.  There  is  probably  no  department  of  the 
Government  to  which  free  counsel,  abuse,  and  criticism  are  so  lav- 
ishly given  as  to  that  which  is  charged  with  the  management  of  Indian 
affairs.  The  advice  of  those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  these  people,  who  have  ''no  ax  to  grind,"  and  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  study  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  is  always  of  value  and  carefully  considered.  All  wisdom 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  red  man  is  not  by  any  means 
assumed  bv  the  Indian  Office. 

A  jjfreat  nation  or  a  strong  character  is  not  developed  in  a  day; 
neither  is  an  Indian  made  a  useful  citizen.  Slowlv  must  old  habits  and 
customs  be  eradicated  and  new  ones  formed.  A  conservative  course  is 
the  only  safe  one.  The  Indian,  under  firm  but  kindly  counsels,  has 
developed  and  is  developing  those  characteristics  of  mind  and  body 
which  fit  him  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  his  own  interests  and  become 
self-supporting.  That  some,  even  many;  Indians  who  have  been  from 
childhood  under  the  care  of  Government  schools  relapse  into  old 
habits  is  too  true;  nothing  else  could  be  expected.  The  young  of  the 
wild  bird,  though  born  in  captivit}^  naturally  retains  the  instincts  of 
freedom  so  strong  in  the  parent  and  beats  the  bars  to  secure  it,  while 
after  several  generations  of  captivit}^  the  young  bird  will  return  to  the 
cage  after  a  brief  period  of  freedom.  So  with  the  Indian  child.  The 
first  wild  redskin  placed  in  the  school  chafes  at  the  loss  of  freedom  and 
longs  to  return  to  his  wildwood  home.  His  offspring  retains  some  of 
the  habits  acquired  by  the  parent.  These  habits  receive  fresh  devel- 
opment in  each  successive  generation,  fixing  new  rules  of  conduct,  dif- 
ferent aspirations,  and  greater  desires  to  be  in  touch  with  the  dominant 
race. 
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The  Indian  tribes  are  as  diverse  in  habits  and  customs  aw  the  races 
of  the  Old  World.  To  judge  the  civilization  and  capacity  of  Euro- 
peans by  the  single  standard  of  the  Albanians  is  to  draw  as  false  con- 
clusions as  to  establish  one  rule  for  all  Indians  by  the  pattern  of  the 
Shebits  or  Chippewa,  Sioux  or  Hopi,  Comanche  or  Digger.  Herein 
lies  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  and  genemlizations  f  roiii  one  tribe  are 
frequently  at  fault  when  applied  to  the  whole  number  under  the  care 
of  the  Government. 

The  Indian  school  of  the  present  is  not  the  institution  of  the  past 
generation.  Mistakes  are  being  corrected,  and,  while  the}'  are  still 
imperfect,  the  schools  are  striving  to  raise  the  Indian  character  and 
prepare  the  young  generation  for  the  time  when  the  parental  hand  of 
the  Government  must  be  taken  awav.  The  evolution  of  the  school 
system  mav  therefore  be  said  to  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  res- 
ervation  and  nonreservation  schools.  In  the  former  local  environment 
is  a  prominent  factor;  in  the  latter  a  wider  reach  is  given  the  young 
Indian  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  connection  with  civilization  in  some 
of  its  best  centers.  It  is  true,  however,  that  with  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Indian  country,  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  the 
building  of  cities,  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  older  reserva- 
tion and  nonreservation  institutions  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

While  day  schools  are  growing  in  importance,  the  Indian  parent  in 
onh'  a  few  places  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  appreciate  education, 
so  as  to  compel  attendance.  The  day  school  is  in  itself  a  great  civil- 
izer,  cultivating  the  refinements  of  life  and  dispensing  the  gospel  of 
cleanliness.  For  some  3'ears  to  come  it  can  not  take  the  place  of  the 
boarding  school,  but  is  its  most  valuable  adjunct.  The  day-school 
system  is  seen  in  its  best  phases  on  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  resei^ 
vations  in  South  Dakota.  Scattered  over  these  reservations  are  about 
50  day  schools,  each  in  charge  of  a  teacher  and  housekeeper.  Chil- 
dren are  brought  to  them  from  the  camps,  remain  a  few  years,  and  are 
then  ti'ansferred  to  the  boarding  schools  and  their  vacant  places  filled 
by  the  younger  generation  of  the  Indians  living  in  the  vicinity. 

The  ideal  system  therefore  is — and  it  could  be  carried  out  but  for  the 
excess  in  number  of  nonreservation  schools — to  enroll  the  3'oung  child  of 
the  camps  in  the  day  school,  then  pass  him  into  the  reservation  boarding 
sehool,  where  he  should  remain  until  he  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade,  w^hen,  if  he  possesses  the  natural  aptitude  to  ac(|uire  a  trade  or 
further  education,  send  him  to  a  nonreservation  school.  If  for  physical 
or  mental  disabilities  this  is  undesirable,  return  him  to  his  home. 
This  is  an  ideal  system,  but  for  reasons  over  which  the  Department 
has  no  control  it  seems  impossible  of  being  carried  into  eflfect.  Everj'^- 
thing  possible,  however,  is  being  done  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  and 
new  rules  have  been  put  in  force  limiting  and  defining  the  territory 
from  which  each  nonreservation  school  maj^  draw  pupils. 
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As  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  last  year,  the  number  of 
nonreservation  schools  has  been  expanded  beyond  just  limits.  While 
the  new  rules  for  the  collection  of  pupils  for  them  have  effected  reforms, 
yet  in  the  effort  to  secure  pupils  the  desirability  as  well  as  eligibility 
of  the  material  is  too  often  neglected.  Several  hundred  so-called 
^' white  Indians"  have  been  returned  to  their  homes,  and  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  schools  are  practicalh'  freed  from  this  class.  This 
has  caused  some  demoralization  at  a  few  schools  where  a  large  number 
were  sent  home.  Superintendents  have  loyally  cooperated  in  the  mat- 
ter to  the  end  that  the  educational  benefactions  of  the  Government 
may  be  legitimately  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  real  Indians  If  in 
furtherance  of  this  idea,  the  number  of  nonreservation  schools  could 
be  limited  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service,  the  money  thus  saved 
could  be  profitably  applied  to  building  up  and  developing  the  home 
education  of  Indians  in  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools. 

The  nonreservation  school  idea  has  grown  out  of  proportion  to  its 
legitimate  sphere.  If  properly  contracted  and  limited  in  scope,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  its  zone  of  usefulness  would  be  expanded. 
With  fewer  schools  of  this  class  the  struggle  for  pupils  could  be  prop- 
erly controlled,  a  better  class  intellectually  and  ph3"sicall3'  could  be 
enrolled,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  effective  results.  The  returned 
student  being  of  a  higher  type  would  have  resultant  benefit  on  his  peo- 
ple, which  could  not  fail  to  elevate  and  civilize.  The  mone}^  spent  by 
the  Government  on  the  dullard,  or  the  phvsically  weak  boj'  or  girl, 
who  has  been  enrolled  in  these  schools  is  practically  wasted,  while  on 
the  other  hand  that  expended  in  educating  in  these  distant  schools  the 
brightest  youth  of  the  tribe,  with  constitutions  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  new  climatic  conditions,  will  introduce  into  the  home  life  of  the 
older  Indians  a  leaven  which  begins  to  work  from  its  introduction. 

There  is  a  grave  necessity  for  additional  educational  facilities  on  the 
Navaho  Reservation  in  New  Mexico  and  on  the  San  Carlos  and  White 
Mountain  Apache  reservations  in  Arizona.  There  are  hundreds  of 
children  on  these  reservations  who  have  never  seen  a  school.  The 
present  schools  there  are  filled  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  and  the 
field  should  be  extended  by  boarding  and  day  schools.  The  Flathead 
Reservation  has  only  a  small  school  in  inadequate  buildings,  while  the 
Co?ur  d'Alene  in  Idaho  has  none.  These  are  all  practically  virgin 
fields  for  the  exertions  of  the  Government.  The  parents,  knowing 
nothing  of  home  education,  are  hostile  to  all  nonreservation  schools, 
but  when  the  results  of  education  can  be  brought  to  them  through  res- 
ervation schools  they  can  easily  be  persuaded  to  send  their  children 

awav. 

The  planting  of  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools  is  in  further- 
ance of  the  '^ small  community"  plan  of  bringing  the  adult  Indian  into 
closer  contact  with  the  white  teacher,  matron,  farmer,  and  mechanic. 
It  gives  individualism  in  instruction,  and  furnishes  object  lessons  for 
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old  and  young.     The  Indian  is  gregarious,  and  that  plan  turns  a  natural 
tendency  into  the  civilized  colony  idea, 

INDIAN   SCHOOLS   AND  THEIR  PERSONNEL. 

There  were  257  Indian  schools  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  3^ear, 
of  which  number  91  were  reservation  boarding  schools,  26  were  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools,  and  140  day  schools.  There  were 
enrolled  in  all  of  these  schools  24,357  pupils,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  20,876.  For  the  proper  care  of  the  children  of  these  several 
schools  there  were  employed  during  that  period  2,282  persons,  of 
which  number  111  were  superintendents.  All  of  these  people  have 
either  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  period  or  have  been  appointed 
through  the  medium  of  the  classified  Indian  civil  service. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  the  boarding  schools  the  immediate  conduct  of 
the  pupils  is  committed  to  matrons,  assistant  matrons,  industrial 
teachers,  etc.,  and  at  the  da}-  schools  a  man  is  employed  as  a  teacher, 
while  his  wife  occupies  the  position  of  housekeeper.  These  persons 
are  appointed  upon  merit,  and  while  out  of  so  large  a  number  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  service  there  are  some  who  are  not  properly 
qualified  for  their  positions,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  proportion  of 
the  disqualified  is  verj"  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number. 

For  the  general  supervision  of  these  schools  five  supervisors  are 
appointed,  and  the  whole  field  is  divided  into  districts.  The}'  visit 
every  school  in  the  district  assigned  them  from  one  to  two  and  three 
times  each  3'car,  going  thoroughly  into  the  capability  and  effective 
industry  of  the  personnel  of  the  school,  the  character  and  eflSciency  of 
the  superintendent,  and  the  moral  conditions  pertaining  to  the  institu- 
tion. Aside  from  these  inspections  there  are  five  special  agents,  as 
well  as  seven  inspectors,  who  look  into  the  general  conduct  of  the 
schools.  These  officials  from  tiu)e  to  time  make  reports  of  their  inves- 
tigations and  conclusions. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  schools  is  of  supreme  importance,  and 
supervisors  are  especially  charged  to  look  into  it  at  every  school 
visited.  Whenever  a  supenisor  or  other  conscientious  inspecting 
official  has  renorted  that  the  moral  tone  of  an  Indian  school  was  not 
good  the  superintendent  or  some  employees,  or  both,  have  been 
relieved.  Such  occasions,  however,  are  very  few  compared  with  the 
number  of  schools  and  the  number  of  employees. 

In  a  general  report  upon  the  condition  of  Indian  schools  to  the 
Department  United  States  Inspector  James  McLaughlin,  who  has  for 
thirty -two  years  been  continuously  connected  with  the  Indian  service 
in  various  capacities,  said: 

I  regard  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  schools  as  steadily  advancing,  and  therefore  a 
oomparison  between  the  conditions  now  and  the  conditions  five,  six^  or  more  years 
ago  as  manifestly  improved  with  a  marked  onward  and  upward  tendency. 
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Gen.  Frank  C.  Armstrong  also,  in  a  report  last  year  deduced  from 
his  long  service  as  an  outsider,  as  an  inspecting  official,  and  as  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  sa3"s: 

I  find  on  all  reservations  that  I  have  visited  that  the  schools  are  very  much 
improved  within  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  or  since  the  time  that  I  visited  them  as 
an  inspector.  The  attendance  is  much  better,  the  class  of  employees  has  been  improved, 
the  discipline  and  system  advanced  in  every  respect.  I  consider  the  whole  Indian 
service,  and  more  particularly  the  school  service,  greatly  improved  in  every  respect 
within  the  past  ten  years. 

At  various  times  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  sensational 
newspaper  articles  bearing  upon  the  question  of  morality  at  Indian 
schools.  It  is  true  that  cases  of  the  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  in 
some  of  the  Indian  schools,  owing  to  lack  of  proper  supervision,  have 
happened  in  a  few  instances,  but  in  every  case  where,  from  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  testimony  and  the  evidence,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
due  to  culpable  negligence  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the  pupils, 
the  negligent  ones  have  been  removed  from  the  service. 

The  conditions  which  surround  an  Indian  school  are  very  materially 
different  from  those  of  the  ordinary  white  school,  and  the  same  stand- 
ard  can  not  always  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  these  classes.  Children 
in  white  institutions  of  learning  usually  come  from  homes  where  every 
moral  influence  is  thrown  around  them,  where  their  own  inherited  ten- 
dencies  are  fostered  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  moral  chaiucter.  They  are 
encouraged  l^y  parents,  associates,  and  friends  to  be  chaste  and  moral, 
and  are  thus  by  nature  and  environment,  as  well  as  inheritance,  stronger 
to  resist  the  temptations  of  this  character  than  are  Indian  children. 
Pupils  in  Indian  schools  are  generalh^  kept  in  these  institutions  for 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  other 
two  months  they  are  returned  to  their  homes  in  th^  camp,  where  they 
live  surrounded  by  their  own  people. 

The  "sun  dance"  and  other  religious  dances  of  a  number  of  tribes 
have  a  very  deleterious  effect  upon  the  young  generation  of  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  and  while  many  of  the  brutal  and  bloody  features  of 
these  dan(*es  have  been  eliminated  within  the  past  ten  years,  the  char- 
acter of  some,  from  recent  sworn  reports  of  eyewitnesses,  ar,e  obscene 
and  degrading  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  a  description  too  revolting 
to  print.  If  it  were  possible  to  restrict  such  '•dances"  to  the  old 
Indians  the  practice  would  soon  die  out,  as  the  ti'aining  of  the  younger 
generation  in  the  schools  will  prevent  their  participating  therein;  but 
such  restriction  can  not  be  made,  as,  in  the  cases  in  mind,  every  child, 
no  matter  of  how  tender  an  age;  every  girl,  no  matter  that  every 
womanly  instinct  is  revolting  against  the  custom,  must  under  heavy 
penalties  be  present,  and  not  only  be  present,  but  actually  participate 
therein. 

These  dances  of  alleged  religious  enthusiasm  disturb  the  moral  train- 
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ing  of  boys  and  girls,  interfere  with  school  attendance,  and  can  only 
result  in  nuUif^'ing  the  good  work  of  the  teachers.  An  inspecting 
official,  in  a  very  recent  report  upon  a  Middle  West  tribe  of  Indians, 
{javs: 

They  held  two  medicine  dances  while  I  was  at  this  agency.  I  attended  one  of 
them;  and  while  they  claim  that  it  is  a  religious  ceremony  I  hardly  think  it  should 
be  encouraged.  It  draws  a  crowd  toj^ether  of  several  hundred  Indians  for  two  or 
three  days  and  encourages  them  in  idleness.  The  Indian  giving  the  dance  bears 
all  the  expenses  of  it  and  gives  presents  l)esideH,  so  that  it  frequently  costs  $200  or 
$300.  On  this  occasion  they  were  initiating  a  boy  about  12  years  of  age,  and  his 
mother  was  bearing  the  expense.  I  have  no  doubt  this  ceremony  at  his  age  will 
have  a  stronger  influence  on  him  in  later  life  than  all  his  si'hooling. 

Like  all  free  people  who  have  ranged  the  forests  and  plains,  the 
North  American  Indian  loves  the  pleasures  of  the  dance  and  the  poetry 
of  motion,  and  therefore  thei'e  may  possibly  be  a  few  harmless  Indian 
dances;  but  such,  if  the}'  exist,  are  an  exception.  Indian  schools, 
however,  recognize  this  love  of  dancing;  and,  to  turn  it  from  vicious- 
ness  and  harmfulness,  it  is  usually  customary  to  have  social  entertain- 
ments on  certain  evenings  at  the  school,  where  the  boys  and  girls  can 
meet  together  and  enjoy  themselves  as  their  civilized  neighbors  do,  by 
participating  in  a  well-regulated  dance.  It  adds  brightness  to  their 
monotonous  round  of  duties  and  teaches  politeness  and  courtesy  to 
each  other.  The  Indian  dance,  no  matter  if  it  is  religious,  should  go 
with  its  earlier  prototype,  the  bacchanalian  dances  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

It  is  probably  time  that  the  majority  of  our  wild  Indians  have  no 
inherited  tendencies  whatever  toward  morality  and  chastity,  according 
to  an  enlightened  standard.  Chastity  and  morality  among  them  must 
come  from  education  and  contact  with  the  better  element  of  the 
whites.  An  Indian  girl  who  returns  home  to  her  parents  does  not 
have  the  same  restraints  thrown  around  her  as  does  the  white  girl. 
Superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  emploj^ees  in  Indian  schools  there- 
fore receive  scant  support  from  the  wild  Indian  parents  at  home,  who 
can  not  appreciate  the  anxiety  of  white  mothers  to  guard  their 
offspring.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  dealing  with  this  vital 
question  of  Indian  civilization,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  one 
generation  to  engraft  our  stiindard  of  morality,  evolved  from  centuries 
of  Christianity,  upon  the  children  of  the  forest,  who  have  for  genera- 
tions followed  the  instincts  of  nature. 

The  difficulty  surrounding  those  who  are  employed  in  Indian  schools 
is  extremely  great.  Charged  with  the  responsibility  of  forming  the 
moral  characters  of  numbers  of  Indian  children  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  restraints  with  which  our  own  children  are  familiar,  and  knowing 
these  general  conditions,  the  characteristics  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
lack  of  home  support,  when  cases  of  immorality  among  the  pupils  are 
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reported  they  are  not  judged  with  the  same  degree  of  harshness  as 
would  be  the  case  had  thev  occurred  in  a  white  school. 

Immorality,  either  in  Indian  children  at  school  or  in  those  who  have 
control  of  them,  is  of  course  not  countenanced  by  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. Unfortunately,  scandals  occur  in  white  schools,  where  all  safe- 
guards and  inherited  tendencies  of  civilization  are  thrown  around  both 
school  and  pupil.  How  much  more  so  may  it  be  in  our  Indian  schools? 
Employees  in  Indian  schools  are  selected  from  certification  made  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Their  appointments  are  upon  merit, 
and  in  all  promotions  an  effort  is  made  to  reward  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  service.  These  employees,  therefore,  have  every  incentive  to 
guard  caref  uUy  the  interests  of  the  children  committed  to  their  charge. 
It  is  believed  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  moral,  upright,  and  ('hristian 
men  and  women,  devoted  to  their  work  of  uplifting  the  red  man  and 
preparing  him  for  citizenship. 

Vacancies  and  original  positions  in  the  Indian  school  service  are 
tilled  from  lists  of  eligibles  furnished  by  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  when  requested  by  this  OflSee.  From  such  certifica- 
tions 648  persons  received  appointments  during  the  past  year.  Of 
those  appointed  306  declined.  For  the  same  period  86  persons  were 
reinstated  and  225  Indians  given  places  at  salaries  above  ^00  per 
annum.  This  makes  959  appointments  for  the  year  and  653 
acceptances. 

The  various  positions  in  the  school  service  are  divided  as  follows: 
Supervisors,  7  white;  superintendents,  111  white;  assistant  superin- 
tendents, 11  white;  clerks,  45  white  and  20  Indian;  physicians,  23 
white  and  1  Indian;  disciplinarians,  16  white  and  13  Indian;  teachers^, 
438  white  and  69  Indian;  kindergartners,  52  white;  manual-training 
teachers,  8  white;  matrons  and  housekeepers,  187  white  and  42  Indian; 
assistant  matrons,  95  white  and  57  Indian;  nurses,  30  white  and  3 
Indian;  seamstresses,  109  white  and  40  Indian:  laundresses,  71  white 
and  64  Indian;  industrial  teachers,  78  white  and  35  Indian;  cooks  and 
bakers,  136  white  and  62  Indian;  farmers,  43  white  and  21  Indian; 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  69  white  and  10  Indian;  engineers,  45 
white  and  21  Indian;  tailors,  12  white  and  7  Indian;  shoe  and  harness 
makers,  18  white  and  14  Indian;  gardeners,  17  white  and  5  Indian: 
dairymen.  5  white  and  1  Indian:  Indian  assistants,  41;  miscellaneous 
positions,  62  white  and  68  Indian. 

WHAT   IS   AX    INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR   INDIANS? 

All  Indian  schools  are  industrial  training  institutions.  The  centi"^! 
thought  is  work  as  a  preparation  for  home  life.  The  day,  therefore, 
is  divided  so  that  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  for  three  hours  in  the 
academical  classes  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  English  letters,  history. 
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geography,  arithmetic,  etc.,  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
white  people;  the  other  half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  industrial  pur- 
suits adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupils.  The  course  of  study  in 
the  class  rooms  is  thoroughly  coordinated  with  that  of  the  field,  the 
shop,  and  the  home.  The  bo3's  are  taught  carpentry,  shoeniaking, 
farming,  wagon  making,  painting,  tailoring,  printing,  dairying,  garden- 
ing, masonry,  baking,  blacksmithing,  plastering,  harness  making,  forg- 
ing, steam  fitting,  engineering,  and  tiring.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing, 
mending,  housework,  laundering,  dairying,  baking,  cooking,  care  of 
poultry,  and  the  multitude  of  ''little  things"  which  contribute  to  the 
successful  housekeeper  and  home  maker. 

While  all  of  the  above  are  taught  at  the  large  non reservation  schools, 
there  is  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  industries  as  the  schools 
grow^  smaller.  Each  school  must  study  its  own  capabilities,  and  indus- 
tries are  given  suited  to  the  students,  their  environments,  and  the 
money  available  for  appliances  and  instructors. 

The  peculiarities  of  each  tribe  fix  the  native  industries  taught  at  the 
school.  When  the  natural  talent  of  the  Hopi  can  be  turned  profit- 
ably to  weaving,  his  children  are  instructed  along  those  lines.  The 
skill  of  the  Mohave  can  be  turned  to  basket  making  or  the  Oneida 
to  beadwork.  The  native  industry  should  not  be  developed  so  far 
that  there  is  a  destruction  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  product 
when  brought  into  competition  with  the  machine-made  articles  of  deft 
Yankee  construction.  There  is  an  unknown  value  in  the  basket  of  the 
Indian  squaw  who  month  after  month  in  a  primitive  tepee  weaves  her 
soul,  her  religion,  her  woes,  and  her  jo3's  into  every  graceful  cui-ve 
and  color  of  her  handiwork.  Remove  these  beautiful,  sentimental 
considerations  from  the  basket  and  place  it  by  the  finished  product  of 
the  white  man's  factor\%  and  the  idea  that  the  native  industry  of  the 
Indian  can  be  developed  into  a  successful  one,  by  means  of  which  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  does  not  hold  out  much  hope.  Increase 
and  wmimercialize  the  native  industiy  of  the  Indian,  and  its  value 
I'eadilj'  falls  by  the  inevitable  law  of  supply  and  demand.  For  the 
present  at  least  the  teaching  of  native  industries  is  receiving  attention 
which  will  be  given  as  long  as  it  can  be  made  profitable  to  the  workers 
engaged  in  it. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  approved 
March  3,  1903,  contained  this  item: 

That  in  preparing  iinplenientn  and  room  for  laundry  work  in  all  Indian  schools 
axran^ementi^  shall  \)e  made  for  doing  by  hand  »nvh  an  amount  of  ^'aid  work  an  may 
be  putticient  to  teach  the  female  pupils  the  art  of  hand  laundry  work. 

Immediately  thereafter  this  provision  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  superintendents  of  schools,  and  they  were  requested  to  submit 
reports  showing  how  the  laundry  work  was  done  at  the  respective 
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schools.  Replies  were  received  from  all  the  schools,  from  which  it 
was  developed  that  at  one-third  of  them  all  the  laundry  work  wavS 
performed  by  hand,  and  at  all  the  others  either  a  ^ood  portion  was 
so  performed  or  classes  were  maintained  to  teach  the  female  pupils 
this  useful  art  of  hand  laundry  work.  Take  a  school  of  150  pupils, 
one-half  are  girls,  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  one-third  are 
above  12  years  of  age.  To  require  this  one-third  to  do  all  the 
laundry  work  for  150  pupils,  including  their  bed  linen,  table  linen, 
etc.,  and  then  go  to  school  half  the  day,  work  under  the  matron  clean- 
ing up  their  dormitories,  schoolrooms,  dining  rooms,  etc.,  attending 
to  the  sewing  and  mending,  assisting  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room, 
looking  after  poultry,  and  the  man}^  other  things  which  Indian  girls 
have  to  do  in  an  Indian  school,  savors  largely  of  drudgery;  therefore, 
while  they  are  all  taught  as  a  part  of  their  domestic  training  how  to 
wash  their  own  clothes,  yet  a  steam  laundry  is  absolutely  essential, 
unless  at  least  one-third  of  the  girls  enrolled  are  to  be  bound  as  slaves 
to  the  washtub. 

While  the  diflFerent  trades  are  taught  in  the  larger  non reservation 
and  in  a  few  of  the  reservation  boarding  schools,  3'et  most  of  the  indus- 
trial training  given  Indian  pupils  is  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
broadest  acceptation  of  the  term.  This  Office  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  for  some  time  yet,  except  in  isolated  and  particular  cases,  the 
Indian  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the  American  journej'man 
and  mechanic.  Therefore  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  teaching  him 
how  successfully  to  farm  his  own  allotment,  to  give  him  those  under- 
lying principles  of  agriculture,  stock  i*aising,  and  dairying  which  will 
enable  the  avei*age  Indian  man  to  wiring  an  existence  from  the  too- 
f  requently  ungenerous  soils  the  white  man  has  allowed  him  to  retain. 
To  make  him  independent  as  far  as  possible,  those  branches  of  the 
mechanical  arts  such  as  horseshoeing,  blacksmith ing,  setting  a  wagon 
tire,  handling  of  ordinary  carpenter  tools  are  a  part  of  the  instruction 
of  every  boy  in  school.  Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all  industrial  train- 
ing. Nature,  environment,  and  necessity  will  and  should  make  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  Indian  youth  tillers  of  the  soil  and  breeders  of 
stock.  The  Government  has  been  prodigal  of  land.  Ever\'  Indian 
boy  or  girl  can  have  a  farm.  Here  he  must  make  his  home  and  his 
living,  if  possible.  Industrial  instruction  is  given  to  meet  these 
conditions. 

At  seveml  of  the  large  schools  specialized  training  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  is  given.  At  Chilocco,  in  Oklahoma,  every  facility  is 
afforded  the  Indian  bov  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  care  of  stock.  It  is  being  developed  at  Haskell  Institute,  near 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  the  recent  purchase  of  additional  land  both  at 
this  school  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  will  give  ample  facilities.  At  Salem, 
in  the  Northwest,  more  land  has  been  secured.     The  idea  will  still 
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further  be  elaborated  at  other  institutions,  in  order  that  farming  oper- 
ations mav  be  conducted  under  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  methods 
similar  to  those  which  the  Indian  bo}'  will  find  when  he  returns  to  his 
own  home^  which  is  within  the  territory  from  which  the  school  draws 
its  pupils. 

Many  of  the  reservation  schools  are  located  in  the  arid  regions  of 
the  West.  Irrigation  ditches  have  been  provided  at  a  number  of 
them,  while  the  (leneral  (Tovernment,  falling  in  with  the  idea  of  the 
reclamation  of  much  of  these  arid  areas,  is  giving  special  attention  to 
the  matter  and  providing  funds  for  irrigation  83\^tems  on  the  reser\'a- 
tions.  This  being  the  case,  instruction  in  farming  by  irrigation 
becomes  of  principal  importance  in  the  schools  located  in  these  rain- 
less belts. 

A  number  of  reservation  schools  are  surrounded  bj^  ae  fine  farming 
lands  as  the  country  contains.  The  schools  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Indian  Territory,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  may  be  cited. 

As  a  t3"pical  farm  school  on  a  reservation  there  is  no  better  example 
than  the  one  at  Seger  colony,  on  what  was  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Re-^enation  in  Oklahoma.  This  is  an  institution  with  about  125  chil- 
dren in  attendance,  divided  about  equally  between  boys  and  girls.  In 
his  annual  report  for  the  year  Supt.  John  H.  Seger  states  that,  not- 
withstanding the  floods  and  droughts,  on  the  whole  a  very  good  crop 
was  raised,  and  the  results  of  farming,  dairying,  and  stock  raising  were 
gratifying.  About  200  acres  of  old  land  were  cultivated,  and  there 
have  been  broken  over  200  acres  of  new  land  bv  Indian  labor.  The 
pnxluct  of  the  farm  was  1,000  bushels  of  wheat.  700  bushels  of  oats, 
150  bushels  of  rye,  1,400  bushels  of  corn,  300  tons  of  hay.  millet,  and 
fodder,  valued  in  round  numbers  at  $2,315.  The  increase  of  stock 
was  16  pony  colts,  67  calves,  7  colts,  14  heifers,  57  lambs,  15  pigs,  and 
16  steers;  all  valued  at  $1,317.25,  which,  with  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
eggs,  milk,  butter,  etc.,  brings  the  total  value  of  all  products  up  to 
*5a80.97. 

The  above  makes  an  excellent  showing  when  it  is  considered  that 
only  one  white  farmer  superintends  all  this  work,  while  the  labor  is 
performed  by  the  boys,  who  work  half  a  day  at  a  time,  going  to  school 
the  other  half.  This  kind  of  farming  is  practical  from  a  business 
standpoint,  as  well  as  for  its  instructive  value.  Farming  is  thus 
taught  as  it  should  be  by  actually  doing  it. 

Examples  from  other  schools  could  be  presented,  but  the  above  seem 
suflicient  to  indicate  some  of  the  practical  and  business  results  of  the 
industrial  training  provided  by  the  Indian  Oftico. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Indian  in  assimilating 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  civilization  taught  him  in  the  schools,  the 
rei)orts  of  this  Oflice  show  that  in  1886  the  number  of  Indians  who 
wore  citizen's  dress  wholly  was  58,590,  which  number  had  increased 
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in  1902  to  102,130;  in  1887  the  number  of  Indians  who  could  read  was 
19,816  and  the  number  who  could  use  English  for  ordinary  purposes 
was  25,255;  for  1902  there  were  47,081  of  the  first  named  and  62,616 
of  the  latter. 

In  1889  (the  first  year  this  item  was  reported)  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Indian  labor  sold  to  the  Government  was  $71,260,  in  1902  it 
had  increased  to  $461,173;  in  1889  the  Indians  sold  products  to  others 
than  the  Government  to  the  value  of  $199,333,  and  in  1902  to  the 
amount  of  $1,552,624.  A  civilized  community  is  generally  gauged  by 
the  character  of  its  public  highways  and  roads,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  very  many  parts  of  this  country  the  improvement  of  these 
thoroughfares  has  not  kept  pace  with  progress  in  other  matter's.  It  is 
therefore  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1892  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians 
had  put  in  during  the  year  9,309  days  of  labor  on  their  highways, 
while  during  1902  this  number  of  days  was  increased  to  35,964.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Indian  loves  a  pony  or  burro,  and  his  wealth  in  other 
days  wa.s  counted  by  the  number  of  these  animals  he  possessed.  But 
here  also  the  civilizing  process  is  in  evidence.  From  443,244  ponies 
and  burros  owned  by  him  in  1890,  the  number  has  decreased  to  344,646 
in  1902,  while  for  the  same  period  his  cattle  increased  from  170,419  to 
288,884  head. 

As  an  indication  that  the  adult  Indians  are  becoming  tillers  of  the  soil, 
the  reports  show  that  last  year  thej'  cultivated  361,680  acres  of  land  and 
raised  913,203  bushels  of  wheat,  742,869  bushels  of  oat«,  rye,  and  bar- 
ley, 594,571  bushels  of  corn,  444,577  bushels  of  vegetables,  70,652 
bushels  of  flax,  288,391  tons  of  hay,  and  made  134,781  pounds  of  but- 
ter; they  sawed  6,512,000  feet  of  lumber  and  marketed  76,820,000  feet 
of  timber;  they  had  1,493,451  acres  of  land  under  fence  and  built 
433,801  rods  of  fencing;  11,453  families  are  said  to  be  living  on  their 
allotments. 

While  the  above  data  are  brought  as  evidences  of  the  Indian's  mate- 
rial progress  toward  civilization  under  the  educational  8\^stcm  of  the 
Department,  yet  a  comparative  study  of  the  tables  indicates  such  prog- 
ress to  be  slow.  It  also  presents  the  encouraging  feature  that,  while 
slow,  it  seems  to  be  sure,  and  with  the  changes  of  policy  of  late  3'eiirs 
the  succeeding  3^ears  should  produce  more  rapid  results. 

Onting  Bystem. — As  an  adjunct  to  the  industrial  work  of  the  schools 
the  "  outing  system ''  is  most  valuable.  This  system  consists  in  placing 
Indian  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  certain  schools  out  into  the  families 
of  surrounding  farmers,  the  boys  for  genei'al  farm  work  and  the  gfirls 
for  various  household  duties.  The  ''outing  system"  is  brought  to  its 
greatest  perfection  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  which  large  school  is  in  a  section 
peopled  by  thrifty  farmers.  In  their  homes  the  practical  work  of  the 
farmer  is  learned  by  experience  through  several  months  of  the  year. 
The  girls,  under  the  tutelage  of  their  good  wives,  learn  domesticity  and 
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the  care  of  the  home.  They  usually  attend  public  schools,  and  are 
paid  a  stipulated  sum  for  their  labor,  thus  learning  the  value  of  labor 
in  dollars  and  cents  and  the  resultant  benefits  of  thrift.  The  great 
portion  of  the  money  earned  is  placed  to  their  credit  at  the  school, 
and  in  many  instances  quite  a  ^'nest  eg^^^  is  turned  over  when  they 
leave  school  in  addition  to  their  practical  training. 

As  stated,  the  S3'stem  is  most  effective  in  Pennsylvania,  where  local 
prejudices  are  not  brought  into  play,  and  the  ratio  of  the  Indian 
population  to  the  white  is  relatively  infinitesimal.  The  results  of  the 
system  in  the  West  are  somewhat  problematical  and  experimental  at 
present.  The  Indian  vSchools  at  Salem,  Oreg. :  Riverside,  Cal. ;  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. :  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and 
several  other  points'have  with  var^nng  success  carried  out  the  "out- 
ing system"  for  several  year*  past.  Whether  it  will  be  as  successful 
as  at  Carlisle  is  for  the  future  to  determine. 

The  system  has  its  element  of  danger  as  well  as  of  good.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  placed  in  families  more  or  less  remote  from  the  school. 
For  the  time  thev  are  removed  from  the  watchful  eves  of  the  em- 
ployecs,  and  the  superintendent  can  not  absolutely  know  that  the 
family  where  the  child  is  placed  is  honorable,  upright,  and  kind,  even 
when  that  is  its  general  reputation.  But  with  this  element  of  danger 
always  present  there  have  been  onlv  a  few  mistakes  made. 

The  largest  number  of  pupils  placed  under  the  ''outing  system" 
during  any  one  month  of  the  past  fiscal  year  was  as  follows:  Carlisle, 
Pa.,()17;  Salem,  Oreg.,  251;  Riverside,  Cal.,  151);  Santa  Fe..  N.  Mex., 
'.♦2;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  HI;  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  50;  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  49;  and  Riggs  Institute,  Flandreau,  S.  Dak..  8;  a 
total  of  1,287  pupils. 

SCHOOL  PLANTS  AND  THEIR   IMPKOVEMENTS. 

The  CnittHl  States  has  invested  in  plants  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children  about  $6,000,000.  While  many  are  new  and  modern  in  con- 
^tniction,  the  great  majority,  especially  those  on  the  reservations,  are 
old,  dilapidated,  and  badly  locat(»d.  Some  of  these  are  inheri-tances 
from  the  War  Department  in  the  shape  of  abandoned  military  posts. 
While  their  buildings  may  be  good,  yet  they  are  not  constructed  in  a 
manner  fitting  them  to  Indian  school  purposes. 

Many  Indian  schools  are  located  in  the  arid  portions  of  the  great 
West.  The  water  supply  for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes  is  scant, 
and  much  money  must  be  spent  in  order  to  conserve  and  develop  it. 

An  Indian  school  is  very  different  in  many  respects  from  a  white 
pulilic  school.  For  the  former  the  Government  must  sup])ly  a  school 
building  suitable  for  class  rooms  and  assembly  hall;  also  dormitories, 
kitchen  and  dining  hall,  shops,  hospital,  farm,  barns,  stables,  etc. 
Employees  must  constantly  be  with  the  children,  and  in  addition,  there 
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fore,  there  must  be  provided  quarters  and  cooking  and  dining*  facilities 
for  their  use.  Hence  it  will  be  observed  that  for  a  large  school  quite 
a  considerable  number  of  buildings  is  necessar\\ 

In  planning  an  Indian  school  plant,  effort  is  made  to  adapt  all  the 
buildings  to  the  purposes  intended.  Ventilation  and  hygienic  device> 
arc  necessary  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  ma\'  be  properly  conserved. 
The  latest  results  of  school  architectural  science  are  brought  to  bear 
whenever  funds  are  available,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  capacity.  Liglit- 
ing  of  schoolrooms  and  shops  are  of  paramount  consideration  on 
account  of  the  tendencv  of  Indian  children  to  diseases  of  the  eve. 
Baths,  lavatories,  heat,  light,  and  sewerage  requirements  are  carefully 
planned  for  every  plant.  Modern  svstems  are  not  provided  as  luxu- 
ries, but  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Imagine  the  con- 
dition of  an  Indian  school  of  200  pupils  without  an  adequate  system 
of  sewage  disposal.  A  sewer  can  not  be  successfully  operated  without 
an  adequate  water  sj^stem,  upon  which  depends  a  steam  heating  system, 
doing  away  with  multitudes  of  separate  fires,  each  a  zone  of  danger. 
The  water  supply  furnishes  adequate  bathing  facilities.  Electricity  or 
gas  supplies  light  and  does  away  with  dangerous  coal-oil  lamps. 

Therefore,  taking  all  these  fact  rs  into  account,  the  long  distance 
usually  from  railroads,  high  prices  of  labor  and  matei'ial,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  Indian  school  plants  are  expensive.  But  they  are  not 
more  expensive  than  buildings  of  the  same  character  for  white  chil- 
dren. It  nmst  not  be  overlooked  that  the  onlv  similar  institutions  for 
whites  are  the  industrial  and  reform  schools.  The  investigations  of  this 
Office  disclose  the  fact  that  Indian  school  plants  are  constructed  at 
less  expense  than  these.  While  schgol  buildings  for  the  Indians  are 
substantially  constructed  and  are  not  displeasing  architecturally,  yet 
little  money  is  si)ent  on  outside  adornment.  A  fair  comparison  is 
invited  with  similar  plants  for  white  schools  all  over  the  country. 

The  appropriation  for  school  l)uildings,  sites,  and  sewers,  and  water, 
heating,  etc.,  facilities  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  was  $250,000,  of  which 
amount  nearly  half  was  used  in  what  may  be  termed  repair  work. 
Out  of  the  remainder  several  new  plants  were  erected.  This  amount 
is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  present  Indian  schools  in  repair,  build 
hospitals,  install  lighting  plants,  improve  water  and  sewerage  systems, 
and  erect  several  entirely  new  school  plants  where  they  are  sadly 
needed. 

CLASSES  OF   INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 

Indian  schools  arc  divided  into  (1)  nonreservation  boarding  schools, 
located  as  a  rule  near  th(»  centers  of  civilization  and  awav  from  the 
reservations:  (2)  reservation  boarding  schools,  located  within  the 
borders  of  the  Indian  reservations;  (3)  day  schools,  situated  near  the 
camps  and  homes  of  the  Indian  parents. 
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Hoareservation  Boarding  Schools. — ^There  are  26  of  these  schools. 
Their  capacities  range  from  90  to  1,000  pupils. 

Tablb  No.  2. — Djcaiian,  capacity ,  attendance^  elc.y  of  nonreservation  schools  iluring 

fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190S. 


Iux?atiou  of  school9. 


Date  of 
opening. 


I  Num- 
ber 
I  of  em- 
I  ploy- 
'   ees.a 


Carlisle.  Pa 

Chemawa,  Oreg.  (Salem) 

rhilocco.  Okla 

Cm'Ihjh,  Kebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Uwrence.  Kans.  ( Haskell  Institute) 

Grand  Jimction,  Colo 

.«iinta  Fe,  N.ilex 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz 

Tar^m.  Nev 

I*ierrf .  i<.  Dak 

Phixnix,  Ariz 

Fort  Lewit),  Colo 

Fort  Shaw.  Mont 

PerrlsCal 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.  ( Higgs  Institute) 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah.  Wis 

Wittenberg.  Wis.  o 

Greenville,  Cal.  c 

Morris  Minn 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak 

Fort  Bidwell,  Cal 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak Sept. 

Riverside,  Cal July 


Nov.  1 
Feb.  25 
Jan.  15 
Feb.  20 
Aug.  — 
Sept.    1 

Oct.  — 
Dee.  — 

do. 

Feb.  — 
Sept.  — 
Mar.  — 
Dec.  27 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Aug.  24 
Sept.  25 
Apr,  3 
Mar, 
Apr 


7 

8 
19 


Total 


1»79 
1880 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1890 
1890 


1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1902 


89 

48 

48 

29 

31 

68 

18 

30 

21 

24 

16 

56 

28 

33 

14 

35 

14 

26 

23  • 

12 

9 
17 
13 

6 
13 
21 


Capac- 
ity. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 


742 


6960 
550 
600 
325  I 
300 
700 
200 
300  I 
200 
200 
150 
700  I 
300  ' 
300 
100 
360 
200 
300 
226 
100 
90 
160 
125 
100 
125 
300 


1,074 
670 
665 
320 

380  I 

814 

166 

365 

210  ' 

235  I 

158  ! 

7r>3  ; 

136 

335 

112 

399 

143 

320 

258 

113  I 

84  I 
202  I 
162 

53 
119 
389 


963 
613 
624 
310 
286 
762 
147 
333 
200 
219 
139 
703 
118 
294 
107 
364 
132 
286 
230 
104 

75 
163 
129 

39 
116 
337 


7,960       8,651         7.793 


'1  Excluding  thof«  receiving  le.Ks  than  SI 00  per  annimi. 
^  1,500,  with  outing  pupils. 


f  Previously  a  contract  school. 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  one  in  the 
number  of  these  schools,  but  in  reality  there  has  been  none,  the  fact 
being  accounted  for  by  reporting  during  the  year  Riverside  and  Ferris 
schools  as  separate  institutions.  By  act  of  law  they  are  now  conducted 
as  one  school,  thus  making  no  increase  in  the  number  of  nonreservation 
schools. 

Beservation  Boarding  Schools. — This  class  contains  the  largest  number 
of  (lovernment  schools.  Ninety -one  were  operated  during  the  year. 
Their  capacities  range  from  40  pupils  to  350,  with  an  average  of  about 
150  pupils.  The  policy  with  reference  to  this  is  that  no  reservation 
'^hool  should  exceed  150  to  200  pupils,  for  the  reason  that  the  great 
majority  come  direct  from  the  camp,  and  require  more  individual  care 
and  attention  than  at  the  nonreservation  schools,  where  as  a  rule  they 
are  older  and  have  had  some  training  on  the  reservation  before  entering 
therein.  The  Tulalip  Boarding  School,  in  Washington,  was  destroyed 
by  tire  early  in  the  year,  and  as  no  other  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  the  pupils  the  school  was  discontinued  until  the  new  plant  could  be 
constructed.  On  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana,  the  new  Pryor 
Creek  Boarding  School  was  completed  and  opened  in  February,  1903. 
After  years  of  promise  the  Indian  school  on  the  Southern  Ute  Reserva- 
tion, in  Colorado,  was  finished  and  opened  for  pupils  November  19, 1902. 
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Table  No.  3. — Location,  dale  of  openmg,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Govmi- 
ment  boarding  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  190S. 


Location. 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River 

Keanis  Canyon  (Moqui  or  Hopi) 

Western  Navaho , 

Navaho 

Little  Water , 

Pima , 

San  CarloB 

Fort  Apache 

Rice  Station 

Havasupai 

Truxton  Canyon 

California: 

Fort  Yuma , 

Hoopa  Valley 

Round  Valley 

Colorado: 

Southern  Ute 

Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territor>': 

Seneca  (Quapaw) 

Iowa: 

Sauk  and  Fox 

KauNas: 

Kickapoo  

Potawatomi 

Minnesota: 

White  Earth 

Pine  Point 

Wild  Rice  River 

Bena 

Cam  Lake 

(^ross  Lake 

Leech  Lake 

Red  Lake 

Vermilion  Lake 

Montana: 

Blackfeet  

Crow 

Pryor  Creek 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Winnebago  

Santee 

Nevada: 

Nevada  

WeNtcrn  Sho«honl 

New  Mexico: 

Mc8culero 

Zufll 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee  . . . ' 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Totten 

Fort  Berthold  « 

Standing:  Rock  (aRoncy ) 

Standing  Rock  (agricultural ) . . . 

Stiinding  R<M'k  (Grand  River).. 
Oklahoma: 

Alwentee  Shawnee 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne 

Cantonment 

Red  M(X)n 

Fort  Sill 

Rainy  Mountain 

Rivereide  

Ka  w 

Owige 

Oto  6 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Sauk  and  Fox 

Seger  


Date  of 
opening. 


Mar. 


1,1879 

—,1887 

1,1899 

25,1881 

1,1899 

—,1881 

—,1880 

—,1894 

1,1900 

1,1900 

1,1901 


Apr.  —.1884 
Jan.  21,1893 
Aug.  15.1881 

Nov.  19,1902 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Mar.  — 
do 


.Ian. 
Jan. 


.do 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


-.1874  , 

-,18F6 

-,1886 

— ,18W 

—,1898 

—.1871 
—,1873 


.1871  i 
,1892 


Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 

ance. 

100 

120 

114 

120 

186 

178 

100 

161 

131 

180 

218 

182 

80 

118 

90 

250 

275 

2S0 

100 

132 

112 

70 

84 

74 

200 

217 

210 

50 

71 

60 

125 

m 

ISO 

180 

^3:1 

129 

160 

183 

114 

125 

117 

lUR 

70 

72 

67 

150 

167 

159 

I.tO 

160 

123 

40 

78 

68 

120 

166 

137 

80 

91 

7S 

60 

70 

52 

80 

101 

79 

134 

145 

131 
ft 

1.1901 
,1901 

'-'Ami' 

-.1877 
,1899 


-.1883 
-.1884 
-.1903  I 
4.1901 
-1891  , 
-,1881  ' 


.  — ,lh81 

Sept.  15. 1901 
Apr.  ,—,1874 

Nov.  — ,1882  , 
Feb.  11,1893  , 

I 
Apr.  — ,18W 
Nov.  —,1896 

Jan.     1,1893 

I 

— ,1«74 

Apr.     -2, 1900  I 
May  — ,1877 

— ,  1H78 

Nov.  20,1«93 


May 
Doc. 

May 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

.Ian. 

Jan. 


75 

65 

40 

40 

40 

60 
100 
150 

60 
150 

50 

45 
130 
200 

M 
90 
80 

80 
60 

110 

60 ; 

150 

350 
80 
136 
100 
150 


81 
93 
57 
53 
60 
85 
93 
76 

69 

169 

59 

48 

108 

220 

87 

la^ 

103 

61 
.ST 

112 
101 

158 

355 
104 
175 
136 
141 


I 


— , 1872 

100 

la*) 

— ,1872 

IhO 

130 

— , 1879  ' 

140 

mi 

4. 1899 

120 

100 

—,1898 

76 

39 

—,1891 

150 

17.=> 

—.1893 

100 

111 

—  1871 

150 

167 

— . 1M69  ' 

44 

43 

— ,1H74  ' 

180 

164 

— , 1875 

75 

T2 

—,1865 

130 

150 

— ,  1S8:^  1 

100 

111 

—.1868 

100 

110 

11, 1893 

150 

131 

77 
4« 
41 
42 
76 
77 
60 

M 

167 
57 
38 
99 

200 

74 
91 
74 

5« 
53 

10») 
49 

140 

317 

143 

126 

95 
121 
114 

162 
101 

161 

:i' 
144 

72 
145 

la? 

100 

us 
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Table  Xo.  3. — Location,  date  of  opening y  enrollment ^  and  average  attendence  of  Gorem- 
merU  boarding  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOj  190S — Continued. 


Location. 


Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

Klamath , 

Yainax 

Silet* 

Umatilla 

Wann  Springs 

8omh  Dakota: 

Cbeyenne  River , 

Crow  Creek  fagency) 

Crow  Creek  (Grace  MiMlon). 

SpriDgfleld 

•    liOwerBmld 

Pine  Ridge 

Sijiwton 

Rofiebnd 

Yan  k  ton 

Utah: 

Ouray 

rinta 

Southern  Utah 

Washington: 

Colville 


Puj 

Yakima . 
Wisronuin: 

Green  Bay  Agency  (Menimonee) . 

Oneida 

Lac  dn  Flambeau 

Ua^'ward 

Wyommg: 

ShoRhonl , 


Total 


Date  of 
opening. 

Capacity. 

1 

Enroll- 
ment. 

83 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Apr.  —,1874 

1 

90 

72 

Feb.  — ,1874 

110 

117 

100 

Nov.  —,1882 

90 

101 

96 

Oct.    —,1878 

100 

64 

46 

Jan.  —,1883 

126 

113 

83 

Nov.  —,1897 

160 

112 

96 

Apr.  —,1898 

126 

143 

134 

.1874 

140 

122 

94 

Feb.     1, 1897 

41 

24 

20 

Aug.    1,1896 

66 

69 

60 

Oct.    —,1881 

140 

96 

92 

Dec.  —,1883 

220 

242 

214 

—,1878 

100 

139 

119 

Sept.  —,1897 
Feb.  —,1882 

168 

156 

143 

160 

171 

168 

Apr.  —,1806 

80 

68 

62 

Jan.   —,1881 

86 

106 

91 

Oct.     2,1900 

36 

84 

28 

July     1, 1899 

200 

234 

209 

Oct.    -,1873 

126 

116 

82 

—,1860 

160  , 

137 

91 

—,1876 

140' 

142 

117 

Mar.  27,1898 

200 

202 

190 

July  10,1896 

160 

173 

160 

'  Sept.    1,1901 

160 

179 

166 

Apr.  —,1879 

180 

163 

146 

10,482 

1 

11,209 

9,794 

<*  Opened  Nov.  21, 1894.    Partly  destroyed  by  Are  Mar.  29, 1896.    Rebuilt  and  reopened  Apr.  2. 1900. 
^  Burned  Sept.  10.1902. 

Day  Schools.— The  day  schools  comprise  over  half  the  number  of 
schools  conducted  by  the  Government,  their  number  during  the  3'ear 
being  14().  They  are  situated  near  the  homes  of  the  parents,  thus 
bringing  the  old  and  young  into  touch  with  each,  which,  where  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  is  a  manifest  advantage.  There  was  an  increase 
of  SIX  schools  of  this  class  over  the  number  in  the  previous  year.  The 
following  were  discontinued  for  want  of  proper  support:  Tulalip, 
Wash.;  Pine  Ridge  No.  32,  S.  Dak.,  and  Pescada  Pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
The  following  were  established:  Lehi,  Black  Water,  and  Casa  Blanca, 
on  the  Pima  Reservation,  Ariz. ;  Lac  Courte  Oreille  and  Nett  Lake,  on 
I-A  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. ;  Jicarilla,  on  the  Jicarilla  Reservation  in  New 
Mexico;  Tonkawa,  at  Ponca  Agency,  Okla.;  Sauk  and  Fox,  on  Sauk 
and  Fox  Reservation,  Kans.,  and  Wanatan,  on  the  Devils  Lake  Reser- 
vation, N.  Dak. 
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Table  No.  4. — Location^  capacity ^  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Goiemment  day 

schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190S, 


Location. 


Arizona: 

Pima  Reservation— 

Gila  Crossing 

J*alt  River 

Maricopa 

Lehi 

Black  Water 

Caw  Blanca 

Mo()ui  Reservation — 

Oraibi 

Pnlacca 

Second  Mei<a 

California: 

Big  Pine 

Bifthop 

lndep!endence 

Manchester 

Mission  Agency  (11  nchools) 

Potter  Valley 

Ukiah 

Upper  Lake 

KansH!«: 

Great  Nemaha 

Sac  and  Fox 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

Minnt*>ota: 

Birch  Coolcy ; 

While  Earth 

Attending  Wild  Rice  River  boarding  school 
Montana: 

Tongue  River 

Nebraska: 

Ponca  

Nevada: 

Walker  River 

New  Mexico: 
Pueblo— 

Acoraa 

Isleta 

Laguna 

Parnate 

Paraje 

San  Felipe 

Santa  Ana 

Seania 

Cwhitl 

Jemez 

Nambe 

Picuris 

San  1  Idefonse 

San  Juan 

Santa  Clani 

Santo  Dimiingo 

Sia  

Taos 

Tcj«uque 

Jicarilla 

North  Dakota: 

DevilM  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain  (2  school^)... 
Devils  Lake  ( Wanatan  ^ 

Fort  Berthold  U^s^'h^^'l**^ 

Standing  Roi'k  ^5  !ielux>ls ) 

Oklahoma: 

Tonka  wa 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River  ( 3  J8chcx>ls) 

Pine  Ridge  (1*9  schtx>ls) 

R<X'hiid  (21  HCluH»N» 

Wa^hiuKlon: 

N  crt  h  Ba  y 

tjiiileute' 

Tulalii*— 

Liiinmi 

S  wiiiomivh 

i\»rt  MadiKtn 

i*iivftihni — 

I'hfliH  1 N 

QuinuioU 

Sk«  tk«  >mi<»h 

J  n  im'<i  I  >  w  n 

Port  Gamble 


Capacity. 

1 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 

ance. 

40 

49 

4.1 

44 

40 

X! 

45 

39  1 

38 

40 

32 

'29 

40 

47 

36 

44 

34  1 

31 

75 

180 

142 

85 

47 

4.') 

102 

97 

m 

SO 

36 

19 

60 

53 

35 

28 

21 

14 

40 

20 

10 

315 

239 

139 

50 

Zh 

23 

24 

22 

9 

30 

19 

11 

30 

22 

11 

33 

'23 

13 

50 

29 

20 

36 

U 

20 

40 

40 

24 

14 

9 

32 

28 

19 

35 

21 

13 

36 

29 

23 

50 

33 

15 

50 

64 

T, 

40 

39 

29 

30 

37 

23 

20 

•22 

1*i 

70 

&& 

41 

18 

19 

16 

40 

30 

•24 

30 

•24 

1»J 

35 

49 

30 

29 

•23 

l»i 

16 

13 

9 

21 

'22 

IS 

32 

'is 

19 

30 

52 

34 

30 

39 

15 

30 

24 

19 

32 

59 

40 

'20 

4 

4 

25 

26 

21 

80 

101 

46 

32 

37 

'?•! 

136 

79 

f.7 

170 

161 

134 

24 

12 

9 

75 

!              W 

75 

1,015 

793 

<>47 

578 

532 

470 

56 

i             57 

38 

60 

1             47 

,50 

32 

1 

34 

15 

SO 

56 

50 

30 

1             ^ 

•J6 

40 

20 

10 

30 

.              2S 

20 

40 

38 

14 

90 

24 

11 

26 

1              22 

10 
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Table  No.  4. — Location^  capacity^  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Government  day 
schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  JUne  SO,  190S — Continued. 


Location. 


Wiseonslii: 
Green  Bay— 

Stockbridge 

Oneida 

La  Poiiite  (7  schools) . . 
Wyoming: 

Shofihoni— Big  Wind  River 

Total 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average 

Rttencl- 

ance. 


42  I 
34  , 


303 
19 


24 

20 

186 

17 


4,497 


3,28^ 


Indians  in  white  pnblic  schools. — Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  this 
Office  to  get  Indian  children  into  the  white  public  schools  the  plan  has 
not  met  with  as  much  success  as  the  theory  merits.  Mixing  white  and 
Indian  children  in  these  schools  has  a  civilizing  effect,  and  whenever 
racial  prejudice  or  self-interests  do  not  prevent,  earnest  effort  is  made 
along  these  lines. 

Contracts  were  awarded  for  education  of  Indian  pupils  in  white 
public  schools  at  the  places  and  for  the  numbers  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Table  No.  5. — Public  srhooU  at  which  Indian  jntpih  irerc  placed,  nnder  coutrtict  with  the 

Indian  Bureau,  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1903. 


State. 


School  district. 


County. 


Con- 
tract 
niim- 


Niim-  [ 
her  of  , 


.\ver- 
pupils,  I    sion.   ' 


Idaho '  No.24 Bingham 

Michigan No.  1,  fractional Isabella  . 

No. 9 ,  I^peer... 

Nebra.«5ka No.l '  ThuD*ton 

No,14 do... 

No.  16 1 do  . . . 

No.17 do... 

No.  18 do... 

No.  36 Knox 

No.  60 Coos 

Independent Stanley . . 

No.  1,  Odanah Ashland . 


Oregon 

."^iutb  Dakota 
Wiwonsln 


Total. 


4 

4 

3 

10 

10 
10 

9 
15 

5 
16 

6 


99 


8 
6 

9 
9 
3 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 


ance. 


■  I- 


4 
lo 

4 
26 
13 

8 
21 
14 
22 

6 
18 
13 


164 


4 

6-H 
3- 

12  + 
8- 
2  - 
8- 
8 

12  + 
2+ 

11+ 
5 


81 


The  principal  difficulty  met  with  at  those  schools  attended  by  Indian 
and  white  pupils  is  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  former.  Indian 
parents  do  not  see,  as  do  the  white,  that  regular  and  prompt  attendance 
is  vital  to  the  success  of  their  children  in  the  school.  This  is  shown 
in  the  table  following. 
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Table  No.  6. — Xumf^er  of  diMrict  public  schools,  showing  number  of  pupils  contracted 

for  J  enrollment^  and  average  attendance  from  1891  to  1903. 


Year. 

1 

Number  Ck>ntTact 

of       i  number 

whools.  ;of  pupils. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Ratio  of 
avera^ 
attend- 
ance to 
enroll- 
ment. 

1891 

8 
14 
16 

91 
212 
2i» 

7 
190 
212 
204 
319 
413 
315 
314 
826 
246 
257 
189 
164 

4 

106 
123 
101 
192 
294 
195 
177 
167 
118 
131 
98 
81 

Per  cent. 
57^ 

1892 

66- 

1898 

58+ 

1894 

27  1           259 
36  1           487 
45              558 

50- 

1895 

60+ 

1896 

71+ 

1897 

38 
31 
36 
22 
19 
16 
12 

384 
840 
359 
175 
121 
110 
99 

62- 

1898 

67- 

1899 

51+ 

1900 

48 

1901 

51- 

1902 

62- 

1903 

49+ 

Mission  schools. — ^The  most  valuable  adjunct  of  the  Government  work 
of  civilizing  the  Indian  is  the  missionary  and  educational  work  of  the 
various  bodies  of  Christians  who  maintain  schools  and  churches  in  the 
Indian  country.  They  are  doctrinal  and  denominational  in  character, 
and  seek  to  impress  upon  young  and  old  the  religion  expounded  by  the 
respective  churches.  While  there  may  have  been  slight  friction  at  a 
few  places,  in  the  main  there  has  been  hearty  cooperation  between 
the  missions  and  the  Government  in  the  great  work  in  which  both  are 
zealously  enlisted.  The  God-fearing,  earnest,  and  sincere  mission 
teacher  is  an  immense  power  for  good  in  uplifting  the  Indian  race, 
developing  the  spiritual  nature  of  its  people,  and  making  sober, 
religious  men  and  women. 

Forty-four  boarding  schools  and  4  day  schools  were  conducted  by 
religious  bodies  or  charitable  organizations.  The  large  majority  are 
located  in  the  Indian  country  in  connection  with  mission  churches  and* 
chapels.  Of  this  number  the  Presbyterian  Church  reported  4  board- 
ing schools;  the  (yatholic  Church,  30  boarding  schools  and  3  day 
schools;  the  Episcopal  Church,  3  boarding  schools;  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  1  boarding  school;  the  Congregational  Church, 
3  boarding  schools;  the  Methodist  Church  South,  1  boarding  school; 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  1  boarding  school; 
Lincoln  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions; the  Lutheran  Church,  1  day  school. 

Contract  schools  were  abolished  bv  the  discontinuance  of  Govern- 
ment  aid  by  Congress  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  1901.  How- 
ever, a  special  appropriation  was  made  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1903,  for  the  education  of  120  pupils  at  the 
Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  location,  denomination  controlling,  and  other  information 
relative  to  mission  schools  will  be  found  condensed  in  the  following 
table: 
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Table  No.  7. — Location,  capacity ^  enrollmetU,  and  average  attendance  of  mission  schools 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903, 


Location. 


Supported  by— 


BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

ARIZONA. 


Tucson. 


Presbyterian  Church. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Banning . . 
San  Diego. 


IDAHO. 

Caur  d'Aldne  Reservation: 
De  Smet  Miasion 


MICHIGAN. 


Baraga 

Harbor  Springs 


Catholic  Church 
do 


Catholic  Church 


Catholic  Church, 
.do 


MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency: 

St.  Benedicts 

Leech  Lake  Agency: 

Jtod  LakcTReBenrotion  (St  Marys) 

MONTANA. 


Blackfeet 

Crow 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap , 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Wolf  Point 
Tongne  River , 


Catholic  Church 

do 

do 

do 

Preabvterian  Church. 
Catholic  Church 


NEBRASKA. 

Santee  Agency: 

Santee  Normal  Training 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe  (St.  Catherine':*)  . . 


Congr^ational  Church 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency: 

Mission  Home 

Devibt  Lake  Agency: 

Turtle  Mountain  (St.  Marys). 
Standing  Rock  Agency: 

St.  ElizabethH 


OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa  .Agency: 

St.  Patricks 

Mary  Gregory  Memorial 
Cache  Creek  i 


Congregational  Church 

Catholic  Church 

Episcopal  Church 


Capacity.! 


Methvin 

Osage  Ageno : 

.St.  Um\» 

St.  Johns 

Sauk  and  Fox  Agency 

Sacred  Heart,  St.  Maryn  Academy 

Sacred  Heart.  St.  Benedicts 


Catholic  Church 

Prenbyterian  Church , 

Reformed     PrcHbyterian 

Church. 
Methodist  Church  South ' 


Catholic  Church, 
do 


.do 
.do 


OREGON. 


Umatilla  Agency: 
KateDrexel... 


Catholic  Chun'li, 


150 


150 
160 


150 


140 
200  ' 


IflD 
80 


150 
150 
400 
250 
SO 
65 


125 


125 
160 


45 

160 

62 


126 
60 
50 

80 

125 
150 

50 
50 


150 


^""^^        ance. 


133 


148 
90 


80 


14 
109 


101 
71 


69  I 
68  - 
192  I 
88 
25 
56 


88 


71 
153 


29 
96 
66 


65 
26 
49 

44 

80 
41 

54 
42 


76  I 


127 


121 
86 


67 


14 
104 


99 
62 


62 
64 
172 
86 
21 
53 


77 


67 
145 


26 
79 
60 


61 
19 
47 

37 

64 
39 

47 
33 


60 
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Table  No.  7. — LocxUhUj  capacity ^  enrollment^  and  average  attendance  of  mmgon  schools 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1903 — Continued. 


Location. 


Supported  by— 


I 


BOARDING  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia:  Lincoln  Institution '  Voluntary  contributions 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek Catholic  Church 

Cheyenne  River  Agency:  i 

Plum  Creek ' I  Society  for  Propa^ration  of  the 

Gospel. 


CouKregational  Church . 
Catholic  Church 


Oahe 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud  Agency: 

St.  Francis | do 

St.  Marys I  Episcopal  Church  . . . 

Sisseton  Agency:  Goodwill  Mission !  Presbyterian  Church 


WASHINGTON. 

Colvllle  Mission , 

Puyallup  Reservation:  St.  Georges 


WISCONSIN. 


.  Catholic  Church, 
do 


Green  Bay 

La  Pointe  Agency: 

Bayfield 

Odanah:  St.  Marys. 


Shoshoni*  Agency: 

Stephens 

ShoHhoni  Mission 


»siioni  Ag( 

St.  Stepm 

ho-nhoi 

Total. 


WYOMING. 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 

ARIZONA. 


Pima  Agency: 
SanXaviers. 
St.  Johns 


CALIFORNIA, 

Kelseyville  (St.  Turibius) 

MONTANA. 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Wolf  Point n 

Santee  Agency,  Santee  Normal  training  b 

WISCO.NSIN. 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Lutheran  Mission.. 
Total 


Catholic  Church.. 
Episcopal  Church 


Catholic  Church, 
-...do 


Catholic  Church . 


Presbyterian  Church  . . . 
Congregational  Church 


Lutheran  Church 


Capacity. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


70 

75 

10 

fSO 
200 

250 
55 
90 


80 
80 


170 

50 
100 


90 
20 


I 


5,102 


125 
140 


20 


40  ! 


325 


53 

67 

10 

31 
187 

240 
48 
59 


69 
73 


187 

59 
90 


71 
16 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


3,4^ 


116 
152 


10 


2 
14 


11 


305 


40 

60 

10 

26 
174 

223 
45 
61 


55 

50 


159 

38 
90 


63 
14 


3,097 


100 
118 


0 

8 


-240 


a  Attend  Wolf  Point  boarding  school. 


b  Attend  Santee  Normal  boarding  school. 


ATTENDANCE   UPON   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schools  of  all  kinds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1903,  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  the  previous 
year,  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  No.  8. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  Indian  schooU,  1902  and  190S. 
shoving  increase  in  1903;  also  number  of  schools  in  1903, 


Enrollment. 


Kind  ol  school. 


I    1902. 


Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 


Average  attendance. 


I  Increai<e 


Numl)er 
of 


( + )  or  ,  Fchools, 
decrease '     1903. 


Government  schools:  i 

Nonreservation,  boarding 8, 668 

Rtjservation,  boarding ,  11, 500 

Day 4,360 


8,651 

11,209 

4,497 


Total 24,434  '  24.357 


Miaaon  sc'hools: 

Boarding 3,665 

Day ,        288 


Total 3,a53  1    3.789 


Hampton 
Public... 


Aggregate 28,610  ,  28,411 


199     24.120 


88 
81 

-  18 

-  17 

24,382 

+262 

3U6 


a  Twelve  public  schools  In  which  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  liere. 

StatisticH  relating  to  Indians  in  schools  in  New  York  are  not  included 
in  the  above  table,  as  the  State  cares  for  these  Indians.  Under  the 
Curtis  law  and  several  agreements  the  Indian  Department  has  super- 
visory control  of  educational  matters  in  Indian  Territory,  and  statistics 
relative  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will  be  found  on  page  81  of  this 
report. 

The  following  table  gives  a  condensed  summary  of  Indian  schools 
and  attendance  through  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years: 

Table  No.  9. — N amber  of  Indian  schools  and  overape  attendance  from  1S17  to  1903.  f^ 


Year. 


Boarding  schooN. 
Average 


Number. 


I.H77 

\m 

1ST9, 
18H0 

18«1, 
ISK! 

1X84. 
1885, 
1W«. 
1H^7. 
1W8, 
18S9, 
1890. 
1^91. 
1«92. 
LK93. 
1894, 
1X95 . 
Ih96. 
1897. 

I'm. 

1K99. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
19U3. 


48 

49 

52 

60 

68 

71 

80 

87 

114 

115 

117 

126 

136 

140 

146 

149 

156 

157 

157 

156 

145 

148 

149 

163 

101 

163 

162 


attendance. 


Day  school?*.'' 
Xumlx»rf 


Tot*ils. 


Average    ;  v'.,n,ht.r  '     Average 
attendance.  ^^  ""^"'^  ^- 1  attendance. 


-»  I 


3,077 

3,793 

4.723 

6.201 

7,260 

8,020 

8, 705 

9, 146 

9,  H65 

11,425 

12,422  ! 

13, 635 

14,457 

15,061 

15.  r)K3  , 

15, 026 

16,112 

16.891 

17,708  , 

19,461 

20.  .576  I 

20,772 


102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 
88 
98 
86 
99 
110 
107 
103 
10(> 
110 
126 
119 
111 
125 
140 
143 
149 
147 
154 
143 
136 
144 


1,637 
1,893 
2.2:^7 
1,942 
2, 370 
2, 500 
2, 715 
2,40(> 
2,367 
2, 163 
2, 745 
2. 66S 
2, 639 
3. 127 
3. 579 
3, 6.50 
3. 5;k> 
3. 631 
3. 8(50 
3,613 
3,  .544 
3,610 


150 
1(>8 
159 
169 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
'23^ 
239 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
296 
'2SH 
297 
296 
307 
304 
299 
30(3 


3, 598 

4, 142 

4,448 

4,651 

4,976 

4,714 

5.686 

6,960 

8,143 

9,630 

10, 520 

11,420 

11,552 

12,232 

13,588 

15, 167 

16.:S03 

17,220 

18,188 

19, 262 

18, 676 

19,648 

20, 522 

21,nJ58 

23,077 

24, 120 

24,382 


oSome  of  the  flgures  in  this  table  as  printed  i>rior  to  189»>  were  taken  from  report**  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools.  As  revised,  thev  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  AfTairs.    Prior  to  1882  the  figures  Include  the  New  York  schools. 

6 Indian  children  attending  public  schw)ls  are  included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  school" 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

The  appropriations  for  Indian  school  purposes  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  showing  increase  or  decrease  over  each  preceding  year, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  Xo.  10. — Annual  appropriatioiis  made  hy  the  Government  from  and  including  the 

fiscal  year  1877  for  tfie  8up]x>rt  of  Indian  schools. 


Year. 


Appropria- 1  Per  cent 
tion.       1  increase. 


Year. 


Appropria-   Per  cent 
tion.        increase. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
18H3. 
1K84. 
188."). 
1886. 
1KH7. 
18.S8. 
1HH9. 
1890. 


920 

30 

60 

75 

75 

135 

487 

675 

992 

,100 

.211 

,179 

,UH 

,364 


,(•00 
.000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,200 
,200 
,800 
.065 
.415 
,916 
,016 
,568 


50 

100 

25 


1891 '  $1,842,770 

1892 2.291,650 


80 

2t.O 

38 

47 

10 

10 

'1 2. 

14 

1 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1.H96 
1S97 
1«98 


2,315,612 
2,243.497 
2.060.695 
2,05<>,515 
2.517.265 
2,631,771 


1^99 '    2,6:i8,390 

1900 1    2,936,080 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


3,0X0,367 
3.241.250 
3, 531, 250 
3,522,950 


85 
24.  S 

l.(M 

a  3. 5 

a  8. 87 

a. 2 

22.45 

4.54 

.25 

11. 2H 

4.91 

5.32 

8.H4 

a. 23 


«  Decrea.«e. 
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Under  authoritv  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  school  institutes 
were  held  during  the  past  year  as  follows:  Cheyenne  River  Agency, 
S.  Dak.;  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  Springfield,  S.  Dak.;  Santee  Agency,  Nebr. ; 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Darlington,  Okla. ;  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mcx. ;  Toniah,  Wis. ;  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. ;  Newport,  Oreg., 
and  one  general  meeting  at  Boston,  Mass.,  which  was  attended  by 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

These  institutes  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
teachers  from  schools  located  far  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  in 
order  that  they  may  keep  in  touch  with  new  and  improved  methods  of 
school  Avork  and  compare  notes  upon  the  best  means  of  educating  and 
advancing  the  young  Indian.  The  various  localities  represent  differ- 
ent types  of  Indians  and  different  theories  and  management.  The 
coming  together  of  the  teachers  in  this  way  tends  to  develop  harmony 
and  uniformity  in  educational  methods  and  gives  them  new  ideas 
"which  miH'ht  not  otherwise*  occur  to  them.  These  meetings  have  been 
attended  bv  large  numbers  of  Indian  teachers  and  workers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  take  part  in  the  open  discussion  of  pi-acti(^l 
matters,  whi(*h  furnish  food  for  thought  and  action  during  the  coining 
school  vear. 

The  meeting  of  the  department  of  Indian  education  at  Boston  wa,s 
a  large  gathering  of  Indian  educators  and  workers.  This  institute 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  nu^eting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  which  afforded  the  Indian  teachers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  obtiiin  valuable  suggestions  from  successful  educate i"s 
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from  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  each  session  a  comparison  of  plans 
and  methods  as  practiced  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  repre- 
sented was  brought  out,  the  object  being  to  give  each  school  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  others,  and  much  good  to  the  service  will  result 
from  this  interchange  of  ideas.  The  Indian  teachers  visited  a  number 
of  Boston  summer  schools  where  the  most  advanced  theories  and  prac- 
tical ideas  in  education  were  exploited  by  teachers  of  prominence  and 
abilit3\  The  teachers  attending  the  Boston  meeting  received  the 
benefit  of  addresses  b}^  such  noted  men  as  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale; 
Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  jr.,  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  editor  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  H.  B. 
Frissell,  principal  Hampton  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. ; 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Dr.  James  T.  Doyle,  secretary  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C,  and  many  other  well-known  educators. 

A  large  exhibit  of  literary  and  industrial  work  was  contributed  by 
the  various  Indian  schools  and  displa3^ed  at  the  institute  held  in  Bos- 
ton. This  exhibit  was  visited  and  studied  by  thousands  of  educators 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  was  conceded  to  be  the  finest  dis- 
play of  Indian  work  ever  made  anywhere.  It  served  to  show  the  mar- 
velous advancement  made  in  educating  Indian  children.  The  display 
of  industrial  work,  representing  the  various  trades  taught  in  the  Indian 
schools,  attracted  marked  attention,  and  illustrated  most  effectively  the 
progress  made  along  the  line  of  industrial  education. 

At  the  Boston  meeting  citizenship,  character  building,  manual  and 
industrial  training  were  the  central  topics.  Excellent  papers  on  these 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  were  read.  The  majority  of  those  who  read 
papers  or  took  part  in  the  discussions  emphasized  the  importance  of 
giving  the  Indian  vspecial  agricultural  training  in  order  that  he  may, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  taking  possession  of  his  allotment,  make  it 
.vield  him  a  living.  A  number  of  Indians  (teachers  and  students  from 
the  various  schools)  were  in  attendance,  and  their  interest  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  institute  and  practical  suggestions  in  discussions  demon- 
strated the  earnest  manner  in  which  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  them  and  their  desire  to  assist  in  the 
uplifting  of  their  race  and  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  trip  to  Bos- 
ton. Full  accounts  of  the  various  institutes  are  given  on  page  —  of 
this  report. 

As  heretofore,  great  interest  v\'as  taken  in  the  local  institutes,  and 
educators  from  adjoining  States,  by  their  presence  and  participation, 
attested  their  earnest  cooperation  with  the  Indian  teachers  in  their 
work  and  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Indian  workers.  Great 
credit  is  due  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  superintendents, 
and  teachers  for  their  assistance  in  makincr  the  intitutes  interestino-  and 


successful. 
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ABOLISHMENT  OF  AGENCIES. 

In  pursuance  of  the  general  polic}^  which  has  been  adopted,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  to  substitute  for 
Indian  agents  bonded  superintendents  of  schools,  Congress,  in  the 
appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  omitted  appropriations 
for  ten  agents.  They  were  located  as  follows:  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 
Okla.;  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.;  «Ticarilla,  N.  Mex. ;  Klamath,  Oreg.; 
Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr. ;  Pima,  Ariz.;  Ponca,  etc.,  Okla. ;  Sauk 
and  Fox,  Okla;  Southern  Ute,  Colo.,  and  Umatilla,  Oreg.  AUof  these 
agencies  have  therefore  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  training  schools  located  at  the  respective  agencies. 

The  Navaho  Reservation,  situated  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  estimated  population 
of  about  20,000  Indians.  These  Indians  are  practically  in  the  same 
condition  they  have  been  for  years  past.  The  Office  has  endeavored, 
under  the  management  and  control  of  one  agent,  to  secure  a  better- 
ment of  their  condition,  but  has  finallv  become  convinced  that  such 
policy  can  not  be  successfully  carried  out.  Therefore,  this  large  reser- 
vation has  been  divided  in  two  bv  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  and  the 
southern  half  has  been  placed  under  a  superintendent  at  Fort  Defiance 
and  the  northern  half  under  a  superintendent  on  the  San  Juan  River. 

There  are  under  the  Mission  Tule  River  (Consolidated)  Agenc}'  in 
southern  California  11  day  schools  and  27  reservations.  Owing  to  the 
widely  separated  localities  of  these  schools  and  reservations,  it  was  man- 
ifestly impossible  for  one  agent  properl}^  to  look  after  their  respective 
interests.  Hence  the}"  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  one  placed 
under  the  superintendent  of  the  training  school  at  San  Jacinto,  and 
the  other  under  the  superintendent  of  the  training  school  at  Pala. 

Under  the  Potawatomi,  Great  Nemaha,  etc..  Agency,  in  Kansas, 
were  included  several  scattered  reservations.  These  have  been  sep- 
arated, and  the  Potawatomi  reserve  and  school  placed  under  the 
superintendent  of  the  training  school  at  that  place.  The  other  smaller 
reserves  were  placed  under  the  superintendent  of  the  Kickapoo  Train- 
ing School  near  Horton,  Kans. 

'  The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation  is  a  large  reserve  in  Okla- 
homa, on  which  were  located  5  boarding  schools.  This  reservation 
has  been  ])roken  up,  and  a  portion  with  2  schools,  placed  under  the 
superintendent  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  training  schools,  another 
portion  under  the  superintendent  of  the  Cantonment  Training  School, 
and  the  remainder  with  2  schools,  under  the  superintendent  of  the 
Seger  Training  School. 

The  Moapa  Indians  have  a  small  reservation  of  a  few  hundred  acres 
in  southeastern  Nevada.     The  Indians  are  few  in  num})er  and  have  for 
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some  years  been  neglected  from  an  educational  standpoint.  Hence  a 
few  months  ago  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  an  industrial  teacher^ 
and  a  day  school  is  in  process  of  erection. 

Conditions  are  favorable  at  several  other  reservations,  and  it  is 
expected  during  the  year  to  continue  the  process  of  subdivision  into 
small  communities  with  a  responsible  bonded  teacher.  In  the  reports 
of  this  Office  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  above  policy.  A  bonded  superintendent  has  usually  a 
less  number  of  Indians  to  control  than  an  agent  has  and  is  thereby  enabled 
to  give  more  individual  attention  to  the  Indians  surrounding  his  schooL 
The  education,  not  only  of  the  child  when  in  school  but  on  its  return 
to  the  reservation,  is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  has  watched  its  growth, 
seen  its  possibilities  develop,  who,  being  vitally  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare, after  it  leaves  the  walls  of  the  institution  continues  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  self-support  inculcated  in  the  child  while  at  school. 

The  segregation  of  the  adult  Indians  with  their  children  in  smaller 
communities  than  heretofore,  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  who  is 
bonded  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties,  freed  from  the  bias 
of  political  prejudices,  with  his  position  solely  dependent  upon  his 
own  exertions  and  success  in  making  the  Indians  self-supporting  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  only  way  by  which  the  Government  can  finally  bring 
these  people  to  a  realization  of  their  own  condition  and  make  them 
work  as  a  white  man  has  to  do  for  his  living. 

It  is  folly  to  educate  an  Indian  and  then  pension  him.  Government 
schools  teach  him  to  work  and  the  dignity  of  labor.  An  Indian  who 
works  is  always  as  welcome  as  any  other  man  in  any  community.  The 
Indian  who  ls  shiftless,  a  drunkaixi,  and  a  loafer  is  ever  an  undesimble 
element,  but  an  Indian  who  can  contribute  to  the  wealth,  the  honor, 
and  integrity  of  his  neighborhood  is  always  gladl}'^  received  in  it. 

Breaking  up  the  reservations  into  small  communities  enables  the 
superintendent  to  continue  the  good  work  of  the  schools,  to  induce  the 
young  Indian  man  or  woman  practically  to  carry  out  his  education  to 
his  own  benefit.  The  sphere  of  action  is  more  circumscribed,  but  the 
area  of  results  is  multiplied.  It  brings  the  returned  student  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  superintendent.  His  education  is  therefore  con- 
tinued on  his  own  farm  or  in  her  own  home.  Helpful  counsel  can  be 
given  in  individual  cases,  which  should  undoubtedly  be  productive  of 
lasting  and  beneficial  results. 

The  success  of  this  policy  has  been  unquestionably  demonstrated. 
Everywhere  it  has  been  tried  it  is  productive  of  good  results.  There 
is  less  scandal,  less  peculation,  less  friction  than  under  the  old  agency 
system. 

Collated  statistics  relative  to  the  length  of  service  of  the  different 
superintendents  and  agents  in  the  Indian  service  confirm  the  state- 
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ments  above  made.  To  illustrate,  there  are  36  superintendents  of 
Indian  training  schools  upon  whom  agency  duties  are  devolved,  of 
which  number  1  entered  the  service  in  1873,  1  in  1884,  1  in  1886,  1  in 
1888,  1  in  1889,  2  in  1891,  4  in  1892,  12  in  1893,  2  in  1894,  5  in  1895, 
2  in  1896,  1  in  1897,  1  in  1898,  1  in  1899,  and  1  in  1900. 

Eleven  Indian  agents  covered  into  the  superintendents'  class  under 
the  amended  civil-service  rules  are  not  included  in  the  above  list,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison  it  is  unnecessary. 

There  are  in  the  service  24  bonded  superintendents  of  nonreserva- 
tion  training  schools  who  have  no  agency  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
of  whom  1  entered  the  service  in  1879,  1  in  1883,  1  in  1884,  1  in  1886, 
1  in  1887,  2  in  1889,  5  in  1890,  1  in  1891,  5  in  1892,  1  in  1893,  2  in 
1894,  2  in  1895,  and  1  in  1896. 

The  third  class  of  Indian  school  superintendents  are  those  who  have 
charge  of  reservation  boarding  schools  and  are  not  bonded,  but  are 
under  the  control  of  a  bonded  agent,  making  their  reports  through 
him  to  this  Oflice.    Of  the  38  in  this  class  1  entered  the  service  in  1882, 

1  in  1884,  2  in  1886,  2  in  1888, 1  in  1889,  5  in  1890,  3  in  1891,  6  in  1893, 

2  in  1894,  3  in  1895,  1  in  1896,  2  in  1897,  5  in  1898,  3  in  1899,  and  1 
in  1900. 

On  July  1,  1903,  there  were  in  the  service  29  Indian  agents  in 
charge  of  reservations,  of  which  number  1  entered  the  service  in  1896, 
1  in  1897,  4  in  1898,  3  in  1899,  6  in  1900,  4  in  1901,  7  in  1902,  and  3 
in  1903. 

An  inspection  of  the  above  tables  will  show  that  the  average  length 
of  service  of  bonded  superintendents  with  agency  duties  is  ten  years 
and  three  months;  of  bonded  superintendents  of  nonreservation  schools 
with  no  agency  duties,  eleven  3^ears  eleven  months  and  fifteen  days; 
of  reservation  unbonded  superintendents,  ten  years;  in  contrast  with 
which  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  Indian  agents  who  are  not  in 
the  classified  service  is  onlv  three  vears  and  four  months. 

Continuity  of  policy  seems  never  to  have  been  the  rule  under  the 
old  agency  system.  At  the  expiration  of  each  four  3"ears  of  service 
there  has  been  a  change  of  agents.  The  new  official  coming  into  office, 
with  practically  no  knowledge  of  Indian  matters,  as  a  rule,  wishes  to 
distinguish  his  administration  by  developing  some  new  policy  and 
making  some  changes  from  the  methods  of  his  predecessor;  but  by  the 
time  such  changes  of  methods  and  policies  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
trial  his  four  years  have  expired,  and  a  new  man  comes  on  the  scene 
to  begin  another  series  of  experiments.  The  chief  sufferer  by  such 
frequent  changes  is  the  Indian  himself.  As  soon  as  the  Indian  begins 
to  appreciate  and  to  understand  the  new  r%ime  another  appears,  and 
it  is  a  wonder  that  under  the  history  of  such  a  S3^stem  for  seventy-five 
years  as  much  good  has  been  accomplished  as  may  be  accredited  to 
the  Department. 
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With  quadrennial  and  sometimes  more  frequent  changes  of  agents 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  best  or  permanent  results.  A  fixed  policy 
must  be  inaugurated  to  do  so.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  a  great 
many  cases  by  a  change  from  agency  to  superintendency,  from 
appointment  for  party  services  to  api)ointment  for  merit,  from  appoint- 
ment of  inexperience  to  appointment  of  experience.  As  stated  above 
the  average  tenure  of  office  of  an  Indian  agent  is  about  three  and  one- 
half  years,  while  that  of  a  bonded  superintendent  is  about  ten  years. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  one  officer  brings  to  his  work 
years  of  experience  in  practical  dealing  with  the  Indian;  the  other, 
under  the  exigencies  of  his  appointment,  only  a  general  ignoi'ance 
of  the  necessities  of  the  Indian  service. 

Their  positions  are  secure  so  long  as  they  perform  their  duties,  ele- 
vating the  Indian  and  teaching  him  his  duty  to  his  fellow-men.  In 
small  communities  a  bonded  superintendent  is  in  touch  with  his  people. 
He  can  readily  bring  home  to  them  some  of  the  stern  realities  facing 
every  man  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  a  large  measure  he  will 
be  uninfluenced  by  the  songs  of  the  'Mand  grafter"  or  ''greedy 
trader."  His  tenure  being  during  good  behavior,  he  is  not  looking 
forward  to  a  return  to  civil  life  after  four  3"ears  to  live  among  these 
people — people  whose  interests,  in  all  probability,  during  his  adminis- 
tration were  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  Indian.  His  opportunity  to 
watch  the  development  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge,  to  see  the 
policies  inaugurated  in  the  schools  develop  in  the  adult  Indian,  is 
greater  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  agent.  Mistakes  of  policy 
can  be  corrected,  where  the  other  man  would  not  have  the  requisite 
time.  Therefore,  with  the  idea  always  present  of  promotion  or  con- 
tinuation in  office  for  successful  results,  the  bonded  superintendent  has 
more  incentive  to  look  carefully  after  the  welfare  of  his  charges  than 
any  appointee  who  at  best  can  only  look  forward  to  a  four  years' 
sennce. 

These  officials  are  selected  from  the  service  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  held  positions  of  responsibility  and  demonstrated  their  capacit3^ 
The  Indian  Office  has  had  ample  opportunity  through  a  long  series  of 
yeare  to  stud}'  the  man  and  judge  of  his  chances  of  success.  As  a 
rule  they  are  men  of  good  education  and  proven  ability  in  the  lower 
grades  of  service,  from  which  promotions  are  made,  a  plan  which  pro- 
motes discipline,  substantial  service,  and  is  a  reward  for  faithful  ser- 
vice. It  gives  a  business  administration  which  only  can  adv^ance  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  and  make  them  self-supporting. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  a  wholesale  criticism  and  condem- 
nation of  United  States  Indian  agents  is  intended  in  this  change  of 
policy.  There  have  been  in  the  past  and  are  still  in  the  present  a 
great  many  agents  who  are  doing  as  good  work  as  any  bonded  super- 
intendent. 


'J 


^ 
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INDIAN  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

The  question  ia  frequently  asked  "  How  many  treaties  have  been 
made  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  and  mtitied  bv  the 
Senate?"  Senate  Executive  Document  95,  Forty -eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  page  132,  gives  the  total  number  of  treaties  from  1775 
to  1871  as  645,  including  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations,  August 
25,  1775,  and  ten  others  made  prior  to  the  Federal  Constitution  going 
into  effect  1789.  The  annual  report  of  this  Office  for  1881  is  cited  as 
authority,  but  in  that  report  the  list  of  treaties  was  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  tribes  which  often  duplicated  the  treaty  reference.  With- 
out noticing  this  the  entire  list  was  counted. 

I  have  caused  a  careful  count  to  be  made  and  find  that  the  number 
of  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  including 
the  ''Fort  Laramie"  treaty  of  September  17, 1851,  is  only  370.  These 
treaties  may  be  found  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  as 
follows: 

VolumeT 236  !  Volume  13 7 

Volume  9 15     Volume  14 27 

Volume  10 28     Volume  15 15 


Volume  11 12 

Volume  12 24 


Volume  16 3 

Volume  18 2 


This  list  omits  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty  of  September,  1851,  because 
it  never  was  printed  in  the  Statutes;  but  this  treaty,  made  with  the 
Sioux,  Assiniboin,  Blackfeet,  Grosventre,  Mandan,  Arickara,  Crow, 
Cheyenne,  and  Arapaho,  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever  made, 
as  it  fixed  and  determined  bv  definite  boundaries  the  countries  claimed 
by  each  of  these  tribes,  some  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  in 
the  country.  This  treaty  was  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  the  treaty 
as  amended  was  agreed  to  b}'  every  tribe  participating  therein  except 
the  Crow,  and  yet  has  never  been  printed  in  the  United  States 
Statutes.  It  is  recognized  in  the  first  article  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
treaty  of  April  19,  1858  (11  Stats.,  p.  744),  and  frequent  appro- 
priations of  money  by  Congress  have  been  made  under  it.  The  full 
text  of  the  treaty  is  printed  in  Compilation  of  Laws  relating  to  Indian 
\  Affairs,  published  by  this  Office  in  1883,  p.  317.  The  original  treaty 
is  on  file  in  this  Office  (Upper  Platte,  I,  20G,  1853). 

Another  treaty,  made  September  23,  1805,  with  the  Sioux  was  also 
never  printed  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.  It  was  sub- 
mitted })y  the  President  to  the  Senate  March  29,  1808.  The  Senate 
committee  reported  favorably  on  the  13th  of  April  with  an  amendment. 
In  its  amended  form  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  April,  1808,  consented 
to  its  ratification  ))v  a  unanimous  vote.  An  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  State  Department  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Royce,  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
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nology,  and  formerly  of  this  Office,  failed  to  indicate  any  subsequent 
action  by  the  President  in  proclaiming  the  ratification  of  this  treaty; 
but  more  than  twenty-five  years  subsequent  to  its  ratification  b}'^ 
the  Senate  the  correspondence  of  the  War  Department  speaks  of 
the  cession  of  land  described  therein  as  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
appears  in  the  appendix  to  the  Senate  Edition  of  Indian  Treaties, 
page  793. 

The  first  treaty  was  made  with  the  Delaware  September  7,  1778, 
and  the  last  treaty  was  made  August  13,  1868,  with  the  Nez  Perc^, 
though  the  last  treaty  proclaimed  by  the  President  February  17, 1870, 
was  made  as  early  as  October  14,  1864,  with  the  Klamath,  Modoc,  and 
Yahooskin  band  of  Snake  Indians. 

These  370  treaties  were  made  at  the  following  periods,  viz: 


1778 

1 

1784 

1 

17S5 

2 

1786 

3 

1789 

2 

1790 

1 

1791 

1 

1794 

3 

1795 

1 

1796 

2 

1797 

1 

1798 

1 

1801 

2 

1802 

4 

1803 

4 

1804 

4 

1805 

8 

1806 

1 

1807 

....  2 

1808 

2 

1831 

5 

1852 

2 

1809 

4 

1832 

16  '  1853 

1 

3 

1814 

1 

1833 

9 

1854 

18 

1815 

14 

1834 

6 

1855 

19 

,  1816 

10  isao 

3 

1856 

3 

1817 

5  1836 

20 

1857 

2 

1818 

15  1837 

12  1858 

4 

1819 

4  1838 

6 

1859 

4 

1  1820 

6  1839 

3 

1860 

1 

>   1821 

3 

1840 

.....  1 

1861 

4 

1822 

2  1842 

4 

1862 

3 

1823 

1  ;  1843 

1 

1863 

8 

1824 

3 

1846 

1 

1864 

4 

1825 

20 

1846 

5 

1865 

18 

1826 

4 

1847 

2 

1866 

7 

1827 

3 

1848 

3 

1867 

8 

1828 

4 

1849 

2 

1868 

8 

1829 

4 

1850 

1 

1830 

2 

1851 

3 

By  an  act  approved  February  16,  1863  (12  Stats.,  p.  652),  Congress 
declared — 

That  all  treaties  heretofore  made  and  entered  into  by  the  Sisseton,  Wahpeton, 
Medawakanton,  and  Wahpakoota  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  with  the 
United  States,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  abrogated  and  annulled,  so  far  as  any  treaties 
or  any  of  them  purport  to  impose  any  future  obligation  on  the  United  States,  and 
all  lands  or  right  of  occupancy  within  the  Stiite  of  Minnesota,  and  all  annuities  and 
claims  heretofore  accorde<i  to  said  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

Of  all  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  from  1778 
to  1868,  covering  a  period  of  ninety  years,  this  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  Government  has  abrogated  or  annulled  an  Indian  treaty 
after  it  had  been  ratified  and  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

Congress,  by  an  act  approved  March  3, 1871  (16  Stats.,  p.  566),  pro- 
hibited the  making  of  any  future  Indian  treaty.     (See  Rev.  Stat. ,  sec. 
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2071*.)  Since  that  time  only  agrtyrito^ts  have  been  made  with  the  In 
dians,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress.  The  number  of  such 
agreementH  that  have  >)een  approved  or  confirmed  by  Congress  is  74. 
The  first  wa.s  made  September  20  et  seq.,  1872,  with  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  Ijands  of  Sioux,  and  the  last  was  made  March  21,  19o2. 
with  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka^saw. 

A  schedule  of  these  treaties  and  agreements  appears  on  page  —  of 
this  report. 

INDIAN  TRADERS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  J),  19ol,  provided  that  any 
person  considered  by  this  Office  to  be  a  '*  proper  person  to  engage  in 
such  trade ''  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  business  within  the  0>age 
Reservation.  In  its  last  annual  report  this  Office  suggested  that  a 
similar  policy  might  be  carried  out  to  advantage  on  other  reservation;^, 
leaving  Indian  trade  without  restrictions  save  as  to  the  character  of 
the  trader  and  his  compliance  with  Office  regulations.  The  Indian 
appropriation  act  of  the  3d  of  last  March  extended  this  provision  so 
as  to  make  it  apply  to  all  Indian  reservations.  This  allows  practically 
free  trade  upon  Indian  reservations,  except  that  a  trader  must  be 
licensed  as  hitherto,  must  be  a  "proper  person"  to  be  allowed  to 
reside  among  Indians,  and  must  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

Office  letter  of  March  10  notified  agents  of  this  legislation  and  in- 
formed them  that  a  "  proper  person ""  would  be  construed  as  one  whose 
personal  character  and  influence  among  the  Indians  would  be  conducive 
to  their  welfare  and  whose  dealings  with  them  would  be  both  honest 
and  just.  Among  the  disqualifications  should  be  counted  bad  momls, 
dishonest  methods,  or  extortionate  prices. 

The  number  of  traders  to  be  allowed  at  an  agency  or  on  a  reserva- 
tion will  hereafter  largely  regulate  itself  according  to  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  which  obtains  elsewhere,  and  the  hoped-for  result 
will  be  to  give  the  Indians  the  benefit  of  all  the  competition  practicable. 

One  restriction  the  Office  still  adds,  which  is  that  a  trader  shall  have 
only  one  store  upon  a  reservation.  Branch  stores,  for  which  applica- 
tions are  frequently  made,  tend,  of  course,  to  cut  off  competition. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

The  record  for  the  past  year  demonstrates  in  a  marked  degree  the 
activity  of  the  officials  of  the  Indian  service  in  apprehending  and  pros- 
ecuting persons  charged  with  having  violated  the  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians.  These  officials  have  been 
hampered  in  the  performance  of  such  duty  because  of  the  difficulty 
experienced    by   them   in   securing   evidence  against   the   offenders. 
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Requests  for  authority  to  employ  detectives  were  frequently  received, 
but  the  Office  was  powerless  to  grant  them  because  there  were  no 
funds  under  its  control  applicable  for  such  emplo3'ment. 

The  need  for  the  emplo3'ment  of  detectives  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing evidence  against  liquor  sellers  is  shown  in  a  report  dated  April  7, 
1903,  made  by  Special  Agent  Brewster,  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
He  referred  to  the  opinion  expressed  b}'  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Oklahoma  that  the  onh'^  way  to  apprehend  the 
:<ialoon  keeper  who  is  known  to  be  violating  the  law  is  to  use  Indians 
as  detectives.  In  justific*ation  of  such  a  course  the  United  States  attor- 
ney cited  the  methods  of  the  Post-Office  and  Treasury  Departments  in 
detecting  violations  of  law  and  contended  that  it  was  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  successfully  the  desired  result. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Hanford  of  the  United  States  circuit  court 
for  the  district  of  Washington  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v,  Bag- 
nell  et  al.,  rendered  during  the  September,  1898,  term,  held  that  a 
mineral  location  on  land  opened  to  entry  by  the  act  of  July  1, 1898,  on 
the  Colville  Reservation,  Wash.,  was  not  "Indian  country"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  liquor  law  and  practically  opened  the  gate  to  the  intro- 
duction of  liquor  into  that  reservation.  The  commissioners  of  Ferry 
County,  Wash.,  on  the  authority  of  that  decision  went  so  far  as  to 
issue  licenses  to  dealers  to  sell  liquor  within  the  south  half  of  the 
reservation. 

Upon  representations  made  bj'  Mr.  Albert  M.  Anderson,  United 
States  Indian  agent  at  the  Colville  Agency,  supplemented  by  a  report 
from  this  office,  the  Department,  on  May  15, 1903,  declared  its  unwill- 
ingness to  accept  the  iniling  of  Judge  Hanford  as  correct  and  expressed 
its  disbelief  that  the  act  of  1898,  subjecting  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  to  entrv  under  the  mining  laws,  operated  to 
destrov  the  character  of  the  lands  within  that  reservation  aa  Indian 
country-.  The  Department  cited  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
dated  October  4,  1898  (22  Opinions,  232),  in  which  it  was^  held  that 
notwithstanding  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  specified 
tracts  within  the  Indian  Territory  the  Territorv  still  remains  Indian 
country.  While  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  Colville  Reservation  were 
somewhat  different,  it  seemed  to  the  Department  that  the  same  rule 
should  be  applied  there  and  that  it  should  be  held  that  the  allowance 
of  mineral  entries  for  portions  of  the  land  within  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  reservation  does  not  take  the  reservation  out  of  the  class  of 
lands  properly  designated  as  Indian  country. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  the  Attorney-Geneiul,  on  July  29, 
1903,  instructed  the  United  Stiites  attorncv  for  the  district  of  Wash- 
ington  to  institute  proceedings  against  persons  charged  with  selling 
liquor  on  the  Colville  Reservation,  and  if  the  decision  of  Judge  Hanford 
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was  thought  to  be  for  the  present  controlling,  to  adopt  some  method 
whereby  the  question  involved  may  be  reviewed  by  the  appellate  court. 

At  a  recent  date  practically  the  same  question  arose  in  respect  to 
the  town  sites  of  Washunga  and  Red  Rock,  located  respectively  in 
the  Kaw  and  Oto  reservations,  Okla.  These  town  sites  are  entirely 
surrounded  by  Indian-reservation  lands,  and  unless  it  be  held  that 
they  are  still  Indian  country  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  sale  of  liquor  there. 

Several  investigations  of  alleged  infractions  of  the  liquor  law  have 
been  made  b}'  special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
numerous  prosecutions  and  convictions  of  offenders  have  been  had 
during  the  past  year. 

EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

But  few  requests  for  permission  to  engage  Indians  for  exhibitions 
and  shows  have  been  received  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  policy  of  the  Department  not  to  authorize  their  engagement 
for  such  purposes  has  become  quite  generally  known.  All  such  requests 
have  been  refused.  With  one  exception,  requests  of  officials  in  charge 
of  State  or  county  fairs  or  festivals,  that  Indians  f  rpm  various  agencies 
be  allowed  to  participate  as  an  attraction,  have  also  been  refused.  The 
exception  was  in  the  case  of  the  annual  carnival  and  festival  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  as  to  which  the  Department  telegraphed  the  mayor  of  Denver, 
August  23,  1902,  as  follows: 

Your  telegram  21st  received.  Department  for  several  years  has  consistently 
declined  to  permit  Indians  to  take  part  in  exhibitions,  but  last  year  waived  rule  in 
case  of  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  admission  your  State  into  the  Union,  held  at 
Colorado  Springs,  on  guarantee  that  Indians  should  take  part  only  in  historical 
parade.  Practice  of  Indians  camping  your  city  for  past  several  years  was  without 
Department  knowledge  or  consent,  as  is  reported  visit  of  Arapahoes  and  Shoshones 
to  Cheyenne.  But  for  purpose  stated  in  your  telegram  and  guarantee  of  exjienses, 
including  return,  will  not  object  to  Indians  named  going  to  Denver,  providing  also 
that  they  be  properly  guarded  against  excesses. 

May  21,  1903,  Jacob  White  E3'es  reported  that  8  Navaho  Indians 
were  stranded  at  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  without  means  of  reaching 
their  homes;  May  19,  a  Tuscarora  Indian  was  reported  as  stranded 
in  St.  Louis;  June  13,  David  P.  Dj^er,  United  States  district  attorney 
for  east  Missouri,  reported  16  Indians  from  the  Kiowa  Agency,  Okla., 
stranded  in  St.  Louis  from  a  Wild  West  show;  and  July  31,  the 
United  States  district  attorney  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  reported  that  16 
Pine  Ridge  (S.  Dak.)  Sioux  were  left  by  a  show  at  Janesville  without 
means  of  getting  home.  In  all  four  cases  they  were  advised  that  as 
they  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  leaving  their  reservations  without 
permission  they  would  have  to  look  to  their  employers  for  help,  and 
that  this  Office  had  no  funds  to  aid  them. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is  as 
follows: 

ALLOTMENTS  ON   RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the 
following  Indians: 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  L'Anse  and  Vieux  d'  Sert  Reserva- 
tion in  Michigan 14 

Chippewa    of   tlie    MissLseippi,    White   Earth    Reservation    in 

Alinnesota 4, 318 

Kickapoo  in  Oklahoma 1 

Xez  Perce  in  Idaho 10 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 5 

Winnebago  in  Nebraska 92 

Kaw  in  Oklahoma  (homestead  deeds) 247 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  OflBce  and  the  Department  as 
follows: 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Lac  Court  Oreille  Reserva- 
tion in  Wisconsin 112 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 1, 071 

Swinomish  in  AVaahington 7 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
Office,  but  have  not  been  acted  upon: 

Chippewa    of  Lake  Superior,  Lac   du   Flambeau    Reservation  in 

Wisconsin 116 

Sioux,  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 313 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 

Cheyenne  Eiver  Eeservation,  8.  Dak. — Special  Allotting  Agent  John 
H.  Knight  reported  August  31,  1903,  that  he  had  then  made  1,174 
allotments,  being  315  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 

Crow  Beservation,  Mont. — Special  Allotting  Agent  John  K.  Rankin 
reported  August  24,  1903,  that  he  had  made  1,358  allotments,  being 
550  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 

Shoshoni  Eeservation,  Wyo. — ^The  work  of  making  allotments  upon 
the  Shoshoni  Reservation,  Wyo.,  was  resumed  May  21,  1903,  H.  G. 
Nickerson  having  been  appointed  a  special  allotting  agent  and  assigned 
to  that  duty.  This  work  was  suspended  because  Allotting  Agent  Nick- 
erson's  predecessors  had  made  many  allotments  of  lands  which  were 
worthless  and  where  they  could  not  be  irrigated.  They  had  made  766 
allotments  to  the  Shoshoni  and  442  to  the  Arapaho  Indians,  aggrega- 
ting 1,208  allotments.  Since  his  appointment  Allotting  Agent 
Nickerson  has  traveled  over  the  entire  reservation  where  allotments 
have  been  made  and  irrigation  ditches  constructed,  or  proposed  to  be 
constructed,  and  he  recommends  that  all  of  the  allotments  be  revised; 
that  the  allotments  north  of  Big  Wind  River,  on  which  there  are  no 
improvements,  be  canceled,  as  well  as  worthless  allotments  elsewhere. 
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and  that  lieu  lands  susceptible  of  irrigation  be  allotted.  He  expresses 
the  opinion  that  negotiations  should  be  conducted  with  the  Indians 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  consent  to  the  sale  and  relinquishment 
of  a  portion  of  their  reservation,  particularly  that  lying  north  of  the 
river. 

The  whole  subject  of  allotment  and  irrigation  woijc  on  this  reserva- 
tion, and  the  advisability  of  negotiating  with  the  Indians  for  the  sale 
of  a  portion  of  their  reservation,  was  laid  before  the  Department  by 
this  Office  August  25,  1903.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  work 
of  revising  allotments  could  proceed;  that  the  question  of  irrigation 
should  not  now  be  passed  upon,  and  that  early  negotiations  with  the 
Indians  would  not  be  objectionable. 

Sioux  Ceded  Lands. — ^The  Indians  who  received  allotments  within  the 
Sioux  ceded  tract,  South  Dakota,  under  the  Sioux  act  of  March  2, 
1889  (25  Stats.,  888),  have  from  time  to  time  made  relinquishments  of 
the  same.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  encourage 
them  to  relinquish  their  allotments  on  the  ceded  lands  and  to  remove  to 
their  respective  reservations  and  take  allotments  there  if  found  to  be 
entitled  thereto.  For  this  reason  none  of  these  non reservation  allot- 
ments have  as  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Department.  When  it  shall 
have  been  ascertained  that  no  other  Indians  within  the  Sioux  ceded 
tract  desire  to  relinquish  their  allotments,  the  unrelinquished  allot- 
ments will  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval  and  for  the 
issuance  of  patents. 

NON  RESERVATION  ALLOTMENTS. 

Allotment  work  in  the  field  among  nonreservation  Indians  has  been 
continued  during  the  year  by  Special  Allotting  Agents  William  E. 
Casson  and  George  A.  Keepers,  the  former  continuing  the  work  of 
investigating,  overhauling,  and  marking  the  corners  of  allotments  pre- 
viously made  in  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  while  the  latter 
was  engaged  in  making  new  allotments  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Bedding  and  Susanville  Districts,  California. — During  the  month  of 
December  last  Mr.  Casson  completed,  so  far  as  was  deemed  pi-acticable 
at  the  time,  the  work  of  surveying  and  overhauling  the  allotments  in 
the  Susanville  and  Redding  land  districts  in  California,  though  much 
work  which  could  be  attended  to  largely  by  correspondence  connected 
with  changes  in  entries  from  allotments  to  homesteads,  making  settle- 
ment, settling  conflicts,  and  adjusting  disputes •  remained  to  be  done. 
The  total  number  of  allotments  and  applications  for  allotments  in  these 
two  districts  was  orisfinallv  about  1,600.  Of  this  number  about  615 
were  in  the  Redding  district,  for  the  most  of  which  trust  patents  have 
been  issued,  while  those  in  the  Susanville  district  numbered  about 
1,035,  for  which  but  few  trust  patents  have  been  Issued. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Casson's  investigations,  and  in  compliance  with 
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the  various  rulings  and  decisions  of  the  Department  affecting  this  class 
of  allottees,  which  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  annual  reports,  a 
large  proportion  of  these  1,600  allotments,  perhaps  nearl}^  one-third, 
have  been  surrendered  or  canceled,  while  from  the  reports  made  by  Mr. 
Casson  in  other  cases  not  yet  acted  upon  a  great  man}'  more  will  prob- 
ably in  the  end  have  to  be  canceled.  The  necessity  for  making  these 
cancellations  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  especially  as  the  Indian 
allottees  thus  adversely  affected  are  among  the  best  and  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  non reservation  Indians.  Naturally  all  of  them  are 
more  or  less  discouraged  and  uneasy  regarding  the  security  of  their 
allotments. 

Carson  City,  District,  Nev. — Since  last  February  Mr.  Casson  has  been 
investigating  and  surveying  the  allotments  in  the  Carson  City,  Nev., 
land  district,  numbering  about  750,  made  to  Indians  of  the  Piute  and 
Washo  tribes.  As  was  anticipated,  the  investigation  shows  that  these 
allotments  cover  for  the  most  part  arid  sagebrush  and  rough  mountain 
lands,  upon  which  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  Indians  to  reside 
and  build  homes.  The  most  of  these  allotments  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  canceled,  and  the  Office  feels  that  other  arrangements  should  be 
made,  if  practicable,  to  provide  homes  for  these  people.  One  plan, 
which  is  now  being  investigated,  is  to  reserve  one  or  more  small  tracts 
of  vacant  Government  land  upon  which  a  water  supply  can  be  devel- 
oped at  a  moderate  cost  and  locate  the  Indians  thereon.  Five  or  10 
acres  of  irrigated  land  is  deemed  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  Indian  families.  In  fact,  the  most  important 
desideratum  is  to  provide  them  with  a  home  place — a  piece  of  ground 
upon  which  they  can  live  unmolested  by  the  white  land  seeker. 

Some  of  the  Carson  City  allotments,  it  is  understood,  are  embraced 
in  the  large  ii'rigation  system  now  being  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Truckee  River,  and  it  is  thought  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  place  a  number  of  these  people  upon  the  irrigated  lands 
by  securing  the  surrender  of  the  present  allotments,  which  embrace 
160  acres  each,  and  making  new  allotments  of  5  or  10  acres  each  to 
heads  of  families  and  adults.  The  sale  of  enough  of  the  allotted  land 
might  be  authorized  to  meet  the  assessment  that  will  be  made  under 
the  law  to  pay  for  the  irrigation  system. 

Fort  McDermitt  Military  Eeserve. — In  1892  the  lands  comprising  this 
reserve  were  allotted  in  the  field  by  Special  Allotting  Agent  Michael 
Piggott,  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act,  to  non- 
reservation  Indians,  the  allotments  being  Nos.  33  to  112,  Carson  City, 
Nev.,  series.  The  reserve  embraced  about  500  acres  of  irrigable  land, 
to  cover  a  portion  of  which  ditches  had  been  constmct^d  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  remainder  of  the  reserve  consisted  of  arid  and 
comparatively  worthless  lands,  being  unsusceptible  of  irrigation.  The 
allotments  were  made  by  legal  subdivisions,  choice  of  the  irrigable 
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land  being  determined  by  drawing  slips  from  a  hat.  The  result  was 
that  a  few  of  the-  Indians,  including  wives,  minor  children,  and  non- 
progressives,  were  allotted  all  of  the  irrigable  land,  each  receiving  80 
acres. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  office  and  the  Department  have  had 
under  consideration  the  advisability  of  reallotting  these  lands. 
During  the  past  summer  Mr.  Casson  investigated  this  matter  carefully 
and  surveyed  and  marked  the  corners  of  the  legal  subdivisions.  His 
report  of  July  10,  1903,  left  no  doubt  but  that  the  reallotment  should 
be  made,  and  in  accordance  with  his  recommendation,  concurred  in  by 
the  office  in  its  letter  of  August  8,  the  Depailment  on  August  13, 
authorized  the  change  to  be  made.  September  21  Mr.  Casson  was 
accordingly  instructed  to  procure  the  relinquishments  of  the  allottees 
and  to  proceed  to  subdivide  the  500  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  allot 
the  same  in  tracts  of  5  or  10  acres  each,  giving  the  heads  of  families 
and  single  adults  the  preference  in  the  order  named,  and  allotting  the 
remainder,  if  any,  to  the  wives  and  minor  children.  Mr.  Casson  will 
also  lay  out  any  new  irrigation  ditches  that  may  be  required  and  show 
the  Indians  how  to  construct  them.  It  is  believed  that  when  this  work 
shall  have  been  accomplished  a  number  of  Indian  families  will  be 
provided  with  permanent  home  places  and  enabled  to  better  their 
condition. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  building  materials  of  every  description  in 
that  locality,  and  the  prohibitory  price  of  sawed  lumber  on  account  of 
the  great  distance  from  the  railroad,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Indians,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Casson's  report,  to  make  permanent  build- 
ing improvements  at  present  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Action 
regarding  compliance  with  this  requirement  has  accordingly  been 
deferred  by  the  Department  for  the  time  being. 

Sauk  Valley,  Washington. —  Since  my  last  annual  report  was  sub- 
mitted, Mr.  Keepers  has  been  engaged  in  making  allotments  to  the 
Indians  in  Sauk  Valley,  Washington.  In  1895  Special  Allotting  Agent 
Bernard  Arntzen  visited  that  locality  and  made  some  allotments,  but 
was  ordered  elsewhere  before  the  work  was  completed.  Mr.  Keepers 
has  made  60  more  allotments,  numbered  from  62  to  121,  Seattle 
series.  The  lands  allotted  are  embraced  for  the  most  part  in  town- 
ships included,  or  withdrawn  from  settlement  with  a  view  to  being 
included,  in  a  forest  reservation.  As  the  Indians  were,  however,  in 
occupancy  of  and  had  improved  the  lands  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
order  creating  the  forest  reserve,  they  were  no  doubt  entitled  to  have 
the  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty. 

Mr.  Keepers  reports  that  these  Indians  are  intelligent  and  progress- 
ive; that  they  took  great  interest  in  the  work  and  assisted  in  its  per- 
formance, and  that  the  lands  are  well  suited  for  Indian  allotments  and 
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homes,  all  containing  at  least  small  patches  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
None  of  the  lands  allotted  are  particularly  valuable  for  the  timber 
thereon. 

On  timber  lands. — By  letter  dated  February  21,  1903,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Department  modified  the 
ruling  previously  in  force  prohibiting  the  allotment  under  the  fourth 
section  of  the  general  allotment  act  of  lands  "more  valuable  for  the 
timber  than  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes."  As  modified,  the 
regulations  now  permit  the  allotment  of  any  lands  containing  a  suf- 
ficient arable  area  to  support  an  Indian  family  and  suitable  on  the 
whole  for  a  home  for  the  allottee.  In  other  words,  such  allottees  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  homestead  entr3'men,  the  lands  being 
"subject  to  the  same  conditions,  limitations,  and  restrictions  as  when 
entered  under  the  homestead  law." 

This  modified  ruling  is  a  very  important  one  for  this  class  of 
allottees,  averting  as  it  does  the  necessity  of  canceling  the  large  mmi- 
ber  of  allotments  in  diflferent  portions  of  the  United  States,  which 
contain  more  or  less  merchantable  and  valuable  timber.  In  my  last 
annual  report,  in  which  this  subject  of  timber  allotments  was  discussed, 
it  was  stated  that  in  the  Susanville  district  alone  129  allotments  had 
been  reported  for  cancellation  on  this  ground.  Unfortunately,  a 
considerable  number  of  such  allotments  in  various  districts  had  been 
canceled  on  this  account  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  before 
the  ruling  was  modified. 

Joint  investigation. — Department  letter  of  February  21  last  also 
approved  the  recommendation  made  by  this  Office  and  the  General 
Land  OflSce,  that  all  the  nonreservation  allotments  of  record  be  jointly 
investigated  by  the  two  offices.  The  pui'pose  of  this  work,  which 
had  already  been  prosecuted  by  this  Office  for  two  or  three  years 
previously  in  the  Redding  and  Susanville  districts,  is  to  effect  the 
cancellation  of  all  improper  and  unsuitiible  allotments,  and  to  place 
the  remainder  on  a  more  secure  basis,  as  regards  contests  and  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  white  settlers,  by  determining  the  allottee's 
qualification,  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  land  and  its  suitability, 
showing  him  the  corners,  persuading  and  assisting  him,  if  an  adult, 
to  make  settlement,  etc. 

This  work  of  investigating  all  fourth-section  allotments  of  record 
will  be  prosecuted  with  diligence  by  this  Office  and  their  validity 
determined  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  As  the  General  Land 
Office  has  not  yet  investigated  the  allotments  in  the  Susanville  and 
Redding  districts  through  its  special  agents,  the  work  there  is  still 
incomplete  as  regards  compliance  with  the  aforesaid  Departmental 
instructions,  and  the  allotments  are  still  in  a  state  of  suspense.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  investigation  may  be  made  at  an  early  date,  so  that 
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the  validity  of  the  allotments  may  be  determined  finally  and  once 
for  all,  and  trust  patents  issued  where  this  has  not  already  been  done. 
It  is  not  believed,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  these  Indians 
will  enter  with  much  zeal  into  the  work  of  improving  their  allotments 
until  this  shall  have  been  done. 

Dayton  Creek,  Montana. — On  October  23,  1902,  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  of  the  Flathead  Agency  made  report  to  this  office  respect- 
ing the  Dayton  Creek  allotments,  within  the  Kalispel  land  district, 
Montana — some  19  in  number — and  stated  that  thev  were  all  in  the 
possession  of  white  men;  that  some  of  these  allotments  had  been  in 
their  possession  for  many  years,  while  others  had  settled  on  them 
within  the  past  four  or  five  years;  that  nearly  all  of  the  white  trespassers 
were  cultivating  the  lands  and  had  placed  good  and  substantial  im- 
provements on  them  so  that  some  of  these  allotments  with  clear  title 
would  be  worth  several  thousand  dollars;  and  that  one  Indian,  named 
"Custa,"  allotment  No.  9,  was  in  actual  possession  of  his  land,  but 
that  a  white  man  had  recently  commenced  contest  proceedings  against 
him  for  a  part  of  it. 

The  agent  made  the  following  recommendations:  First,  that  the 
allotments  in  conflict  with  the  claim  of  Casey  and  Proctor  be  canceled; 
second,  that  the  contest  against  ''Custa,"  allotment  No.  9,  be  vigor- 
ously defended  because  this  Indian  had  lived  upon  and  farmed  his 
allotment  for  many  years,  made  a  good  home  thereon,  and  was  reason- 
ably prosperous;  third,  that  heirs  of  deceased  Indian  allottees  be  al- 
lowed to  relinquish  or  to  sell  their  rights  to  persons  in  possession  or 
to  any  person  w^ho  might  wish  to  defend  the  Indian's  rights  as  against 
the  person  in  possession;  fourth,  that  all  other  allottees  be  permitted 
to  relinquish  their  allotments;  fifth,  that  upon  the  relinquishment  of 
any  of  these  claims  by  the  Indians  the  sum  of  $1.25  per  acre  be  de- 
posited with  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  their  benefit,  to  be 
paid  to  them  or  expended  in  their  behalf  as  might  be  deemed  to  their 
best  interests. 

These  recommendations  were  made  in  the  hope  that  they  might  lead 
to  the  ending  of  this  long  drawn  out  and  troublesome  question. 
The  agent  thought  that  land  fully  as  good  a^  that  in  contest  was  to  be 
had  on  the  Fl  thead  Reservation,  only  a  few  miles  away,  and  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  better  to  locate  the  Indians  upon  new  allot- 
ments than  to  undertake  to  dispossess  the  whites  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians.  The  removal  of  the  Indians  to  new  allotments  on  the  reser- 
vation would  be  no  hardship  upon  them,  but  the  removal  of  the  whites 
from  these  allotments  would  mean  their  financial  ruin. 

Februar}^  21,  1903,  the  agent  was  instructed  to  visit  the  Indian 
allottees  at  Dayton  Creek  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
of  the  contests  between  them  and  the  whites.     It  was  thought  that  by 
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the  exercise  of  tact  he  might  be  able  to  terminate  the  contests  initi- 
ated, adjust  satisfactorily  all  the  issues  involved,  and  thus  save  useless 
and  expensive  litigation.  These  contests  have  not  as  yet  been  finally 
settled. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  last  fiscal  year  (1903)  contained 
an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  construction  of  ditches  and  reserva- 
tions, purchase  and  use  of  irrigating  tools  and  appliances,  and  pur- 
chase of  water  rights  on  Indian  reservations,  and  authorized  the 
employment  of  not  exceeding  two  superintendents  of  irrigation. 

Two  irrigation  engineers  were  employed  under  this  appropriation, 
George  Butler  at  large  and  John  B.  Hai'per  on  the  Pueblo  and  Jica- 
rilla  reservations  in  New  Mexico;  and  one,  Walter  B.  Hill,  in  charge 
of  construction  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana,  was  paid  from 
funds  belonging  to  the  Crow  Indians. 

Of  the  above  appropriation  $120,950  has  been  expended,  as  follows: 

For  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico $11,200 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont 39, 000 

Southern  Ute  Reservation,  Colo 11, 100 

Walker  River  Reservation,  Nev 2, 350 

Western  Shoshoni  Reservation,  Nev 3, 000 

San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz 9, 300 

Pima  Reservation,  Ariz 15, 000 

Navaho  Reservation,  Ariz 13, 000 

Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg 7, 000 

Mission  reservations,  California 10, 000 

Total 120,950 

Some  $4,000  more  has  been  expended  on  other  reservations  in  small 
amounts,  leaving  a  balance  of  about$25,000  at  the  present  time,  which 
will  probably  be  reduced  to  $12,000  or  $15,000  by  the  payment  of 
outstanding  liabilities. 

The  Crow  Indians  having  expended  nearly  $600,000  of  their  own 
funds  in  the  construction  of  systems  of  irrigation,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  use  the  appropriation  for  irrigation  to  complete  their  largest 
system.  When  completed,  this  sj^stem  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  constructed  in  the  country.  Some  $35,000  more  will  be  required 
besides  the  cost  of  the  necessary  laterals,  amounting,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Inspector  Code,  to  about  $250,000. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $150,000,  the  employ- 
ment of  four  skilled  irrigation  engineers  being  allowed.  In  addition 
to  Messrs.  Butler  and  Harper,  Messrs.  Walter  B,  Hill  and  James  R. 
Meskimons  have  been  appointed  superintendents  of  irrigation. 
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The  expenditure  of  $142,205  has  already  been  authorized,  as  follows: 

Yakima  Reservation,  Wash $45, 434 

Zufii  Reservation,  N.  Mex 40, 000 

Pueblos,  nIMcx 6,800 

Pala  Reservation,  Cal 13,880 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont 15, 000 

Western  Shoshoni  Reservation,  Nev 5, 000 

Navaho  Reservation,  Ariz 3, 885 

Salaries  of  superintendents  and  small  amounts  on  other  reserva- 
tions    13,266 

Total 142,265 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  deny  applications  for  funds  greatly 
needed  for  work  on  other  reservations,  including  ^20,000  to  complete 
the  Big  Horn  Canal  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Mission  Indians. — It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  the  excellent 
results  obtained  during  the  past  year  through  the  effort  made  to 
secure  water  for  irrigation,  b^'  means  of  artesian  wells,  for  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  of  California,  residing  on  the  Torros  and  Cabezon  reser- 
vations. Twenty -two  wells  were  bored  under  a  contract  with  the 
Coahuila  Development  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  an  aggre- 
gate flow  of  209.20  miner's  inches  of  water  was  obtained.  In  addition, 
three  wells  were  bored  by  the  company,  outside  of  its  contract,  on 
section  16,  Torros  Reservation,  developing  a  total  flow  of  26.25  miner's 
inches.  The  water  so  obtained  will  beyond  question  prove  a  great 
bo9n  to  the  Indians.  With  plenty  of  water  they  will  now  be  able  to 
raise  various  crops  on  lands  that  heretofore  have  been  regarded  as 
mere  wastes  of  sand  and  sagebrush. 

Navaho  Eeservation. — July  14, 1902,  this  oflSce  laid  before  the  Depart- 
ment plans  for  beginning  the  construction  on  the  Navaho  Reservation 
of  irrigation  ditches  leading  from  the  San  Juan  River,  and  recom- 
mended that  George  Butler,  superintendent  of  irrigation,  be  sent  there 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  staking  off  lines  for  three  or  four 
small  ditches  leading  from  the  river  at  the  most  practicable  points  and 
where  the  largest  quantities  of  good  lands  might  be  irrigated. 

Superintendent  Butler  submitted  his  report  to  the  office  May  15, 
1903.  He  surveyed  and  staked  off  two  ditches,  viz.,  the  Sandeval  ditch 
and  the  upper  San  Juan  ditch.  The  former  heads  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  about  30  miles  west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reserv^a- 
tion.  He  reported  that  there  was  nothing  difficult  of  construction,  the 
line  running  mostly  in  earth  for  its  entire  length  of  about  4i  miles,  and 
estimated  the  cost  to  be  §10,644.63.  The  ac^reage  reclaimable  under  the 
line  is  822.4  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $12.94  per  acre.  This  ditch  has  been 
constructed  by  Supervisor  Shoemaker,  under  authority  from  the 
Department,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.     It  is  known  as  Ditch  No.  2. 

The  San  Juan  ditch  was  estimated  by  Superintendent  Butler  to  cost 
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$6H,836.81.  It  has  not  been  constructed.  Mr.  Shoemaker,  supervisor 
of  ditches,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  irrigation  funds  can  be  more 
profitably  expended  in  the  construction  of  smaller  ditches  leading  from 
the  San  Juan  River.  He  accordingly  recently  submitted  an  estimate 
to  construct  ditch  No.  3,  surveyed  by  himself,  at  a  cost  of  $3,885.87. 
Authority  was  granted  for  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  by  Supervisor 
Shoemaker,  who  had  been  made  a  special  disbursing  officer  and  had 
given  bond.  The  work  of  irrigating  the  Navaho  lands  along  the  San 
Juan  River  will  be  pushed  and  the  Indians  encouraged  to  locate  upon 
and  cultivate  the  lands  when  irrigated.  This  course  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  to  place  the  Navaho  in  a  position  to  become  self-supporting 
and  comfortable. 

SALES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Inherited  Lands  (act  May  27, 1902). — The  amended  rules  for  the  con- 
veyance of  inherited  Indian  lands  approved  October  4,  1902,  provide 
that  a  list  of  such  land  as  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  must  be  posted  in  the 
office  of  the  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  for  ninet}^  days 
from  the  first  Monday  after  a  petition  for  the  sale  of  the  land  has  been 
filed.  By  reason  of  this  amendment  no  deed  for  inherited  Indian  land 
was  approved  by  the  Department  until  March  4,  1903.  Since  that 
date  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  land  has  steadily  progressed,  and  it 
appears  from  the  volume  of  business  being  transacted  that  the  Indian 
heirs  are,  as  a  rule,  taking  adv^antage  of  the  law  authorizing  them  to 
sell  and  convey  such  land  as  is  inherited  by  them  from  some  deceased 
Indian  allottee. 

The  descent  and  distribution  of  allotted  Indian  land  is  governed  by 
the  laws  of  descent  in  force  in  the  several  States  and  Territories 
wherein  the  land  is  situated.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
provision  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  made,  for  under  the  law 
each  member  of  the  Indian  tribe  received  an  allotment  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  thereby  distributing  the  tribal  real  propert}"  among 
men,  women,  and  children.  Certain  unusual  conditions  arise  by  rea- 
son of  this  distribution,  and  the  application  of  such  laws  of  descent  to 
the  real  property  so  distributed  in  some  instances  works  an  injur}' 
to  the  Indians  and  in  others  creates  much  inequality.  The  injury 
arises  where  a  w^hite  man  has  married  an  Indian  woman  and  sub- 
sequently deserted  her,  leaving  more  or  less  offspring  of  the  marriage. 
In  such  instances,  if  these  children  die,  the  white  husband,  as  a  rule, 
inherits  all  of  their  allotted  land  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother  and 
the  surviving  brothers  and  sisters,  if  any,  who  in  equity  are  entitled 
to  at  least  a  portion  of  it.  The  inequality  arises  largely  from  the  fact 
that  as  a  rule  these  laws  of  descent  provide  that  the  father  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  estate  owned  bj^  any  deceased  child  who    ies  without 
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iKHue,  thus  dopriving  the  wife  and  surviving  children  of  any  share  in 
the  property. 

Enough  land  has  l)een  conveyed  to  test  thoroughly  the  pi*acticability 
of  the  amended  rules,  and  they  have  so  far  met  all  requirements,  and 
a  few  amendments  of  an  explanatory  nature  rather  than  amendatory 
are  all  that  have  been  found  necessary.  These  amendments  were 
approved  l)y  the  Department  September  18,  1903,  and  are  as  follows: 

Paragraph  5  of  section  1  was  amended  by  providing  that — 

Bids  will  l)e  received  for  inherited  Indian  lands  up  to  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  day 
U])on  which  bidH  are  advertised  to  be  opened,  at  which  hour  they  will  be  opened. 

Paragraph  (>  of  section  1  was  amended  by  directing  Indian  agents 
and  other  officers  in  charge  of  agencies,  as  follows: 

You  are  dire<'te<l  to  cause  to  be  inserted  in  the  advertisementH  published  by  you 
(H)ncerning  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  sealed 
envelopes  containing  bids  should  not  have  noted  thereon  descriptions  of  the  lands  to 
which  the  bids  relate,  but  that  there  shall  be  noted  on  such  envelopes  the  dates  upon 
which  the  same  are  to  l)e  opened.  You  will  further  notify  all  prospective  bidders 
of  the  change  in  the  amended  rules,  as  indicated  in  this  paragraph,  furnishing  them 
with  a  copy  of  this  circular  letter. 

Paragraph  8  of  section  1  wa^j  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Purchasers  shall  pay  all  costs  of  i*onveyancing,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  fol- 
lowing sum,  to  wit:  If  the  purchase  price  is  $1,000,  or  less,  $1;  if  it  is  more  than 
$1,000  and  less  than  $2,000,  $1.50;  and  where  the  purchase  price  is  more  than  $2,000, 
$2,  to  l)e  U8e<l  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  giving  due  public  notice,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  that  the  lands  will  be  sold. 

Paragraph  11  of  section  1  was  also  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

A  list  of  the  lands  offers!  for  sale  will  be  published  in  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
news(iaper  of  widest  circulation  in  the  county  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  such 
list  to  lie  correi'ttHl  on  ^londay  of  each  week,  adding  thereto  such  other  lands  as  may 
have  l)een  listed  and  removing  therefrom  such  lands  as  may  have  been  sold  daring 
the  prior  wet»k. 

It  is  IvelievtHl  that  these  rules  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indian 
heirs  as  fully  as  they  can  be  protected  under  the  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  in  no  way  complex  and  leave  the  Indian  heirs  to  the 
free  exeivise  of  their  discretion  in  determining  whether  or  not  they 
will  sell  their  inherited  land. 

The  provision  in  the  amended  rules  that  sealed  bids  for  the  land 
offered  for  sale  must  1m»  de{K>sited  with  the  Indian  agent  or  other  officer 
in  charge*  is  no  doubt  pn>ductive  of  lietter  prices,  as  is  evidenced  bj' 
the  sale  under  the  amended  rules  of  lands  which  had  been  sold  under 
the  rules  approval  June  26,  1SH>:?,  but  which  sales  had  never  been 
approved  by  the  Dejiartment.  A  ci>m}iHrLson  of  the  prices  agreed  to 
Ih"  paid  under  the  former  rules  and  the  prices  paid  for  the  same  land 
umler  the  amended  rule>  shows  that  the  latter  will  average  from  10  to 
r>o  jvr  ctMii  higher  than  the  former,  and  in  M.>me  case:?  a  much  higher 
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jjercentage  of  gain  has  been  noted.  As  an  illustration,  the  records 
show  that  $1,875  each  was  offered  originally  for  two  120-acre  tracts 
located  within  the  limits  of  the  Sisseton  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  while 
under  the  amended  rules  one  tract  brought  $2,165  and  the  other 
$2,251.50.  Another  tract  of  151  acres  on  the  same  reservation 
brought  $2,400  under  the  amended  rules,  while  but  $2,000  had  before 
been  offered.  Three  tmcts  located  within  the  limits  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Agency  originally  brought  $1,000,  $1,200,  and  $1,000,  while 
under  the  amended  rules  they  sold  for  $1,220,  $1,904,  and  $1,100, 
respectively.  At  Ponca,  etc..  Agency  land  that  brought  originally 
$650,  $1,300,  and  $2,000  sold  for  $800,  $1,680,  and  $2,226  under  the 
amended  rules. 

Part  of  this  increase  in  the  prices  paid  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  second  offering  of  these  lands  it  was  more  generally  known 
that  they  were  for  sale  and  the  public  had  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  such  sales  were  to  be  conducted;  but  the 
increase  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was  sold  under 
sealed  bids. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  inherited  Indian  land  sold 
to  and  including  September  15, 1903,  the  location  of  the  same,  and  the 
average  prices  paid: 

Table  11. — Sal^^^  of  inherited  lands  under  act  of  May  J7f  IfMJJ. 


Location  of  land  sold. 


Cantonment,  Okla 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Okla 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg , 

Kiowa.  Okla , 

Leech  Lake,  Minn 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Xebr 

Oneida.  WLm 

Pawnee,  Okla 

Ponca,  Oto.  and  Oakland,  Okla 

Potawatomi  and  Great  Nemaha,  KanM. 

(juapaw.  Ind.  T 

Sauk  and  Fox.  Okla 

Sanlee,  Nebr 

Shawnee.  Okla 

Siletz,  Oreg 

siMfreton,  S.  Dak 

White  Earth.  Minn 

Yankton,  S.  Dak 


Number  of 
acres  sold. 


633.06 

1,980.45 

HO 

160 

45.25 

3,845.33 

44 
1,4.^.26 
12,298.63 
2. 149. 78 
1,338.30 
8.611.89 
2,313.40 
1,271.40 
98.51 
3,710.10 

160 
4,314.63 


Total 
proceedM. 


Average 

price 
per  acre. 


-I  - 


$6,560. 
31,  oW. 

914. 
8,510. 

226. 
89,939. 

700. 
19, 754. 
235,948. 
50.730. 
24,986. 
94,976. 
29, 126. 
31,471. 

620. 

55, 441. 

2,300. 

73,:«5. 


40 
50 
00 
00 
25 
25 
00 
32 
38 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
37 
00 
18 


$10.36 
15.94 
11.42 
53.18 
5.00 
23.38 
15.90 
13.72 
19.18 
23.59 
18.67 
11.02 
12.59 
24.67 
6.29 
14.94 
14.37 
17.00 


Total 44,493.99  757,173.25 


17.01 


From  the  above  table  it  may  be  observed  that  over  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollai-s  have  been  paid  to  the  Indians  for  their  inherited  lands 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  as  every  sale  is  made  for  cash  and  the 
money  paid  direct  to  the  heirs.  It  not  unf requently  happens  that  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  and  as  high  as  $5,000  are  paid  to  one  individual,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  same  Indian  has  perhaps  never  Ijefore 
been  in  possession  of  more  than  a  few  dollars  at  any  one  time,  and  has 
no  practical  business  experience,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  be 
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benefited  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  received  by  him.  A.s 
soon  as  he  receives  the  money  he  is  free  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  sees  tit 
and  is  absolutely  without  any  restraint. 

A  number  of  suggestions  have  been  submitted  which  seek  to  protect 
the  Indian  from  being  defrauded  out  of  his  money  after  it  is  received 
by  him,  and  one  of  these  suggestions  appears  to  be  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  to  wit:  That  the  land  be  sold  on  time,  the  consideration 
to  be  paid  in  annual  installments  covering  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  the  evidence  of  indebtedness  to  be  nonnegotiable  and  the 
deed  withheld  until  the  consideration  is  f ull3'  paid.  It  is  agreed  that 
this  method  of  disposing  of  the  land  would  cut  off  speculation,  make 
it  possible  for  many  home  seekers  to  acquire  it  who  are  unable  to  buy 
for  cash,  and  would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  heirs,  since  it 
would  provide  them  with  an  annual  income  and  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  an  early  dissipation  of  the  proceeds. 

The  legal  heirs  to  the  land  sold  have  in  most  cases  been  easily  ascer- 
tained, and  but  little  litigation  has  grown  out  of  the  distribution  of 
the  property.  By  reason  of  these  conditions  but  few  Indians  have 
been  put  to  any  expense  in  establishing  their  heirship,  and  much  of  the 
expense  that  they  have  incurred  by  having  estates  probated  has  been 
entirely  unnecessary.  Some  cf  the  heirs  have  been  induced  to  probate 
the  estates  in  which  they  are  interested  by  attorneys  whose  sole  object 
is  evidentl}"  to  collect  a  fee,  since  the  facts  show  in  most  of  such  cases 
that  no  complications  whatever  existed  and  that  a  decree  of  court  was 
entirely  unnecessary  in  oi*der  to  determine  the  legal  heirs.  This  prac- 
tice of  probating  estates  has  been  discouraged  by  the  officials  in  charge, 
and  this  item  of  expense  will  no  doubt  constantly  decrease.  There  are 
estates  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  legal  heirs  by 
decree  of  court,  and  the  expense  of  obtaining  such  decree  in  these 
cases  is  unavoidable. 

It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  the  sale  of  land  inherited  by  minors 
should  be  generally  permitted.  The  fact  that  the  land  is  in  most  cases 
rapidly  increasing  in  value  and  is  readily  leased  to  good  advantage 
would  seem  to  make  as  desirable  an  investment  as  could  be  procured 
b}'  a  guardian  after  the  proceeds  are  in  his  hands.  The  risk  which 
always  attends  personal  property  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian,  together 
with  the  cost  of  administering  the  trust,  would  be  largely  absent  if 
the  land  remains  unsold;  and  it  j'ct  remains  to  be  shown  where  it  is 
an}'  advantage  to  the  ward  to  have  his  property  converted  into  money 
with  the  attending  risk  and  expense.  This  view  is  fuilher  supported 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  land  heretofore  sold  has  been  purchased 
by  from  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  individuals  at  each  agency,  showing 
that  to  bu}'  this  land  is  considered  by  them  a  good  investment;  for 
from  the  amounts  purchased  it  is  quite  evident  they  are  buving  the 
land  for  investment  purposes  and  not  as  homes.     If,  then,  the  busi* 
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ness  men  of  these  communities  consider  this  the  best  investment  for 
their  money,  it  is  evident  that  a  guardian  could  hardly  expect  to  find 
a  better  one. 

The  sales  thus  far  perfected  have  been  accomplished  without  any 
evidence  of  strife  or  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  interested  and  the 
motives  of  the  seller  and  purchaser  have  been  impugned  in  but  few 
instances  and  the  disapproval  of  deeds  executed  has  been  as  seldom 
ordered.  From  the  large  number  of  petitions  being  received  it  is 
evident  that  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  land  will  continue  active  at 
least  until  the  accumulated  supply  of  such  land  has  beeo  largely 
decreased.  When  this  accumulated  supplj^  is  disposed  of  the  sales 
will  then  necessarily  diminish,  as  the  amount  of  inherited  land  subject 
to  sale  will  depend  upon  the  death  rate  from  year  to  year  among  the 
allottees  of  the  several  tribes. 

Citizen  Potawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. — The  sales  of 
these  lands  have  not  been  so  many  during  the  past  year  as  formerly. 
The  last  annual  report  stated  that  up  to  August  15,  1902,  under  the 
acts  of  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  p.  295),  and  May  31 ,  1900  (31  Stats., 
p.  247),  1,149  conveyances  of  land  had  been  made  by  the  Citizen 
Potawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians,  amounting  to  118,663.47 
acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $678,732.01,  an  average  of  $5.72  per  acre. 

Between  August  15,  1902,  and  August  15,1903,  there  were  approved 
by  the  Department  109  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Citizen  Potawatomi 
Indians,  amounting  to  11,813.20  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $86,314.20,  an 
average  of  $7.31  per  acre;  also  47  conveyances  by  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Indians,  amounting  to  4,445  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $42,136.96, 
an  average  of  $9.48  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  two  tribes  of  Indians  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  August  15, 1894,  are  1,305  conversances,  aggregating 
134,921.67  acres  of  land,  at  a  valuation  of  $807,183.17,  an  average  of 
$0.98  per  acre. 

Peoria  and  Miami,  Indian  Territory. — ^The  last  annual  report  of  this 
Office  stated  that  up  to  August  15,  1902,  under  the  act  of  June  7,  1897 
(80  Stat.,  p.  72),  103  conveyances  of  land  had  been  made  by  the  Peoria 
Indians,  amounting  to  7,293.06  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $79,868.40,  an 
average  of  $10.95  per  acre;  also  43  conveyances  by  the  Miami  Indians, 
amounting  to  3,197.80  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $33,392.50,  an  average 
of  $10.44  per  acre. 

Between' August  15,1902,  and  August  15, 1903,  there  were  approved 
by  the  Department  15  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Peoria  Indians, 
amoimting  to  1,149.70  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $16,126.60,  an  average 
of  $14  per  acre;  and  6  conveyances  by  the  Miami  Indians,  amounting 
to  490  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $9,160,  an  average  of  $18.69  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  lands  bv  these  two  tribes  of  Indians  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  June  7,  1897,  are  118  conveyances  by  the  Peoria 
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Indians,  amounting  to  8,442.76  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $95,995,  an 
average  of  $11.36  per  acre;  and  49  conveyances  by  the  Miami  Indians, 
amounting  to  3,687.80  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $42,552.50,  an  avei-age 
of  $11.54  per  acre;  making  167  conversances  by  both  tribes,  aggi'egat- 
ing  12,130.56  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $138,547.50,  an  average  of  $11.42 
per  acre. 

Wyandot,  Indian  Territory. — ^The  last  annual  report  of  this  Office 
stated  that  up  to  August  15,  1902,  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29 
Stats.,  p.  343),  there  had  been  approved  by  the  Department  22  convey- 
ances of  land,  amounting  to  455.50  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $9,552.50, 
an  average  of  $20.97  per  acre.  Between  August  15, 1902,  and  August 
15,  1903,  there  were  approved  by  the  Department  4  conveyances, 
amounting  to  112  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $3,340,  an  average  of  $29.82 
per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  land  by  this  tribe  of  Indians  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  are  26  conveyances,  amounting  to  567.50 
acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $12,892.50,  an  average  of  $22.73  per  acre. 

L'Anse  band  of  Chippewa,  Michigan. — The  last  annual  report  of  this 
Office  stated  that  up  to  August  15,  1902,  there  had  been  approved  by 
the  President  197  convej^ances  of  land,  amounting  to  11,985.52  acres, 
at  a  valuation  of  §47,936. 76,  an  average  of  nearly  $4  per  acre. 

Between  August  15, 1902,  and  August  15, 1903,  there  were  approved 
by  the  President  80  conveyances  of  land,  amounting  to  6,098.61  acres, 
at  a  valuation  of  $17,435,  an  average  of  $2.86  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  lands  b}'  this  band  of  Indians  are  277  conve3^ances, 
amounting  to  18,084.13,  at  a  valuation  of  $65,371.76,  an  avemge  of 
$3.61  per  acre. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin. — The  last  annual  report  of 
this  Office  stated  that  up  to  August  15,  1902,  there  had  been  approved 
bv  the  President  12  convevances  of  land  made  bv  mombei's  of  the 
Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff  bands,  under  the  treaty  of  September  30, 
1854  (10  Stats.,  p.  1109),  amounting  to  709.95  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$3,759.60,  an  avei*age  of  $5.29  per  acre. 

Between  August  15, 1902,  and  August  15, 1903,  there  were  approved 
hy  the  President  6  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Bad  River  Chippewa, 
amounting  to  366.04  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $3,068.90,  an  average  of 
$8.39  per  acre;  and  2  conveyances  by  the  Red  Cliff  Chippewa,  amount- 
ing to  120  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $735,  an  average  of  $6.12  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  by  these  two  bands  of  Indians  are  20  conversances, 
aggregating  1,195.99  acres,  at  a  valuation  $7,563.50,  an  average  of 
$().32  per  acre. 

Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  Eiver  bands  of  Chippewa,  Michigan.—^ 
For  the  twelve  months  ending  August  15,  1903,  there  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  18  conveyances  of  land  by  those  mem- 
bers of  said  bands  designated  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
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October  18,  1864  (14  Stats.,  p.  658),  as  "  not  so  competent,"  amounting 
to  307  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $4,187.50,  an  average  of  $13.64  per  acre. 

Table  12. — Recapitulation  of  sales  of  Indian  lands. 


Indians. 


Citizen  Potawatomi,  Oklahoma 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

Peoria,  Indian  Territory 

Miami,  Indian  Territory 

Wyandot,  Indian  Territory 

L' Anse  Chippewa.  Michigan 

Bad  River  Chippewa,  Wisconsin 

Red  Cliff  Chippewa,  WiHconsin 

Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River  Chippewa,  Michi- 
gan   


Total 

Inherited  lands 


Convey- 
ances. 

109 

47 

16 

6 

4 

80 
6 
2 

18 


287 


Area. 


11,813.20 

4,445.00 

1,149.70 

490.00 

112.00 

6,098.61 

366.04 

120.00 

307.00 


24,901.55 
44, 4iK).  srij 


Valuation. 


Average 
per  acre. 


986,314.20 

17.31 

42,136.96 

9.48 

16.126.60 

14.00 

9,160.00 

IK.  69 

3,340.00 

29.82 

17,435.00 

2.86 

3,068.90 

8.39 

785.00 

6.12 

4,187.50 

13.54 

182,604.16 
757,173.26 


7.38 
17.01 


INDIAN    LANDS  SET  APART  TO  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES 

AND  CHURCHES. 

Tracts  of  reservation  lands  set  apart  during  the  past  year  for  the 
use  of  societies  and  churches  carrying  on  educational  and  missionarj' 
work  among  the  Indians  are  as  follows: 

Table  13. — Lands  set  apart  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  religious  societies  from 

Auffust  21y  1902,  to  August  15,  1903. 


Church  or  society. 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Miflsionary  So- 
ciety, Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Do 

Board  of  Home  Missions,  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 


Oospel  Missionary  Union  of  Missouri 
•  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Fisher). 


American    Missionary   Association, 

Congregational  Church. 

Episcopal  Church  in  Utah 

Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod. 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Board  of  Home  M  issions,  Presbyterian 

Church. 
Presbyter)-  of   Highland,  Synod  of 

Kansas,  Presbyterian  Church. 
Roman  Catholic  Church 


Date. 


Nov.    6,1902 

Nov.    8,1902 

do 

do 

Nov.  14,1902 


Acres. 


Apr.  17,1903 
May  21,1903 
June  2,1903 
June    3,1903 

June  18, 1903 

June  20, 1903 


Lutheran  Church '  July    6,1903 

Women'8  National  Indian  Assocla-     Aug.    4,1903 
tion. 


40 

160 
2 
5 


Jan.     3,1903 


Mar.  12,1903  i  160 


Location. 


Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 

Red  Lake,  Minn. 

Gila  River,  Ariz. 

Gila  Bend,  Ariz. 

Among  Sauk  and  Fox,Winnebtigo,  Oma- 
ha, and  Chippewa  Indians.  (To  con- 
tinue missions  of  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. ) 

Among  Western  Navaho  near  Tuba, 
Ariz.  (Temporary  u.se  of  buildings, 
orchard,  una  land  for  garden  known 
as  Hiram  Lyond  place. ) 

Cheyenne  River.  S.  Dak. 


1.37     Uinta  Valley,  Utah. 


3.50 
3 


White  Mountain,  Ariz. 
Southern  Ute,  Colo. 


2.50     Among  Shevwit  Indians,  Utah. 
40  Kickapoo,  Kans. 

160         In  Chin  Lee  Valley,  Navaho  Reserva- 
tion, Ariz. 

10         Menominee,  Wis. 
4         Among  Western   Navaho   near  Tuba, 
Ariz.    (Temporary  use  of  stone  house 
and  land   known   as  part  of  Allen 
property.) 


June  27, 1903,  the  Department  granted  authority  for  the  temporary 
use  by  the  trustees  of  public  school  district  No.  5,  Vallej'  Count}^ 
Mont,  for  public  school  purposes,  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre  on  the 
I'ort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont. 
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LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Eeservation,  Wis. — September  28,  1892,  the  Presi 
dent  approved  rules  to  govern  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotted  lands 
of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  that  had  been  conveyed  by  patent 
from  the  United  States  to  Indian  allottees.  The  Indians  were  author- 
ized to  sell  the  timber  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  September  30,  1854.  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.  was  the  highest  bidder 
for  the  timber  to  be  sold.  Thirteen  timber  contracts  have  been  approved 
since  my  last  annual  report.  The  contracts  expire  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  their  approval.  About  seventy  of  the  contracts  entered  into 
have  expired  and  the  timber  has  not  been  cut.  The  question  arose  as 
to  whether  the  timber  contractor  should  be  pemiitted  to  renew  these 
contracts  at  the  prices  agreed  to  be  paid  in  1892,  or  whether  the  con- 
tractor should  be  required  to  pay  what  the  timl^er  is  now  worth,  timber 
having  increased  in  value  since  the  contracts  were  originally  made. 
The  Department  has  fixed  prices  under  which  these  contracts  may  be 
renewed,  but  the  contractor  has  not  finally  accepted  the  proposition. 

Bad  Elver  Eeservation,  Wis. — December  6,  1893,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  same  treaty,  the  President  approved  similar  rules  for  the 
sale  of  timber  on  Bad  River  allotments.     Justus  S.  Stearns,  of  Lud- 
ington,  Mich.,  is  the  authorized  contractor.     No  contracts  covering 
timber  on  this  reservation  have  been  approved  during  the  year  under 
the  regulations  of  December  6, 1893.     January  18, 1901,  five  additional 
allotments  were  approved,  and  352  more  on  October  1  of  the  same  year. 
The  President  had  previously  authorized  the  cancellation  of  35  patents 
to  allottees  whose  allotments  had  been  burned  over,  and  directed  that 
they  be  permitted  to  select  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof.     In  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1902,  Agent  Campbell  forwarded  contracts  between 
350  of  the  allottees  referred  to  and  Mr.  Stearns.     Mr.  Stearns  agreed 
to  pay  the  allottees  $5  per  thousand  feet  for  the  green  white  pine  and 
f3.50  for  the  green  Norway  pine,  which  was  an  advance  of  $1  on  the 
white  pine  and  $1.50  on  the  Norway  pine  over  the  price  he  had  paid 
under  previous  contracts.     Authority  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on 
these  allotments  had  not  been  granted  by  the  President,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 3, 1902,  the  Office  recommended  that  the  President  be  requested  to 
authorize  such  of  the  allottees  as  might  desire  to  do  so  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  Mr.  Stearns  for  the  sale  of  their  timber  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  December  6,  1893. 

December  29,  1902,  the  President  approved  regulations  to  govern 
the  sale  of  the  timber  on  these  allotments,  under  which  the  timber 
was  to  be  sold  on  sealed  bids,  after  due  public  advertisement,  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Notice  of  the  willingness  of  the  Department  to  per- 
mit the  Indians  to  sell  their  timber  was  duly  given,  and  on  February 
26,  1903,  Agent  Campbell  submitted  the  bids  of  Horace  A.  Cline  & 
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Co.,  M.  T.  O'Connell,  Justus  S.  Stearns,  Andrew  J.  Meiklejohn,  and 
Andrew  Jensen.  April  6  these  bids  were  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  on  April  11  they  were  rejected. 

The  Department  I'ecognized  that  Mr.  Stearns  was  possibly  entitled 
to  equitable  consideration  by  reason  of  his  former  purchase  of  timber 
from  other  allottees  of  this  reservation  and  of  the  informal  under- 
standing had  at  that  time,  and  Ma\'  21,  1903,  directed  that  the  con- 
tracts hereinbefore  mentioned  be  approved  with  the  following  modi- 
fication: 

For  value  received  and  in  consideration  of  the  approval  by  the  Commissioner  of 

Indian  Affairs,  as  hereby  modified,  of  the  annexed  original  contract  between 

,  an  Indian  of  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Justus  S. 

Steams,  party  of  the  second  part;  the  undersigned,  said  Justus  S.  Steams,  hereby 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  the  I^  Pointe  Agency,  in  trust  for 
Haid  party  of  the  first  part,  for  all  timber  cut  on  the  lands  therein  described,  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  viz: 

Per  thounand. 

All  merchantable  white  pine $8. 00 

All  merchantable  Norway 8. 00 

All  merchantable  hemlock 1. 50 

All  merchantable  ehn 2. 00 

All  merchantable  bass 4. 00 

All  merchantable  birch 3. 50 

All  merchantable  oak : 6. 00 

All  merchantable  maple 3. 00 

These  prices  to  cover  all  the  merchantable  timber  on  the  land,  whether  green, 
dead,  down,  or  burnt,  existing  in  each  and  every  log  of  the  different  varieties  named. 

And  said  Justus  S.  Stearns  hereby  ratifies  and  adopts  said  original  contract  as 
hereby  modifie<i,  and  agrees  that  the  same  shall  in  every  particular  and  in  all  its 
terms  be  binding  and  in  force  against  him,  with  the  modification  as  to  the  schedule 
of  prices  by  this  supplemental  agreement  fixed  and  determined. 

.     [seal.] 

In  presence  of — 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairm, 

,  190J, 

The  within  contract  is  hereby  approved,  subject  to  the  regulations  approved  by 
the  President  Dewmber  29,  1902,  as  herein  modified. 


CommMwier. 

The  contractH  were  approved  May  23,  1903,  in  accordance  with  this 
modification. 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  Eeservation,  Wis. — December  11,  1902,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  sale  of  timber  on 
allotted  lands  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation,  and  authorized 
the  allottees  to  enter  into  timber  contracts  with  the  successful  bidders, 
Messrs.  Signor,  Crisler  &  Co.  No  timber  contracts  under  this  author- 
ity have  been  forwarded  for  consideration. 
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Orand  Portage  Eeservation,  Wis. — October  2,  1901,  regulations  were 
approved  by  the  Department  to  govern  the  sale  of  timber  on  the 
Grand  Portage  Reservation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  February  12,  1901  (31  Stats.,  786).  Under  these  regulations 
the  Indians  are  not  permitted  to  cut  standing  pine.  The  regulations 
were  to  be  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  approval 
unless  sooner  modified  or  revoked  by  the  Department;  but  this  fact 
was  overlooked  by  the  OflSce  and  Agent  Campbell  until  July  23, 1903. 
Then  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
with  recommendation  that  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  that  the  timber 
opei*ations  had  been  successfully  and  satisfactorily  conducted,  the  regu- 
lations be  extended  to  expire  October  2,  1904.  This  was  approved 
by  the  Department  July  27  and  the  regulations  continued. 

The  John  B.  Bigboy  case. — ^The  regulations  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent December  6,  1893,  governing  the  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  on 
the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis.,  provide  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  timber,  after  making  certain  deductions,  shall  "^  be  depos- 
ited in  some  national  bank  subject  to  check  of  the  Indian  owner  of  the 
allotment,  countersigned  by  the  Indian  agent  of  the  La  Pointe  agency, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  contracts  with  particular  Indians."' 
The  agent  was  subsequently  instructed  not  to  pay  to  any  Indian, 
without  the  consent  of  this  Office,  more  than  $10  per  month  of  the  tim- 
ber mone}^  to  his  credit,  unless  it  be  in  case  of  actual  sickness  or  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  education  of  the  allottee.  Many  of  the  Indians 
applied  to  the  Office,  through  the  agent,  for  a  greater  amount  of  the 
money  to  their  credit,  in  some  instances  desiring  to  withdraw  the  entire 
sum.  Whenever  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  applicant  was 
competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  that  he  would  invest  the 
money  in  some  profitable  undertaking,  the  agent  was  directed  to  pay  him 
the  amount  applied  for. 

John  B.  Bigboy  requested  that  the  agent  be  instructed  to  pay  to  him 
the  money  to  his  credit,  being  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  tim- 
ber from  his  allotment.  The  Office  decided  to  authorize  the  agent  to 
pay  the  monej^  under  the  conditions  above  named;  but  Bigboy  was 
dissatisfied  with  those  conditions  and  filed  a  petition  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  praving  that  writ  of  mandamus 
issue  directing  the  Department  and  this  Office  to  cause  the  money  to 
be  paid  to  him.  There  was  deposited  to  his  credit  with  the  Ashland 
National  Bank,  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  $1,144.05.  The  supreme  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  directed  that  the  writ  of  mandamus  be  issued 
requiring  the  Department  and  this  Office  to  show  cause  why  the 
mone}^  should  not  be  paid  to  Bigboy.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  District.     The  court  of  appeals  held — 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  by  the  petition  and  the  return  in  this  ease  there 
is  not  shown  a  plain  ministerial  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  respondents  and  which 
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they  are  required  by  law  to  perform  for  the  relator;  that  the  matter  of  citizenship  of 
the  relator  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  i^se;  and  that  the  result  of  the 
writ  of  mandamus  here  would  be  to  control  the  administrative  action  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  court*  to  do. 

The  rule  to  show  cause  was  therefore  discharged,  and  the  petition 
was  dismissed.     The  opinion  is  published  in  full  at  page  — . 

Menominee  Eeservation,  Wis. — On  December  15,  1902,  the  Depart- 
ment approved  the  amended  rules  to  govern  the  cutting  and  banking 
of  saw  logs  by  the  Menominee  Indians  on  their  reservation.  On  the 
same  date  the  Secretary  also  granted  authority"  for  the  cutting  and 
l)anking  of  15,000,000  feet  of  green  pine  and  hemlock  timber  during 
the  logging  season  of  1902-3.  The  full  amount  covered  by  the 
authority  was  cut  and  banked  under  thirty-eight  contracts  with  the 
Indians,  which  were  approved  on  January  14,  1903.  The  logs  were 
sold  by  bank  scale  to  the  highest  bidder  after  due  advertisement  in 
three  leading  newspapers.  The  purchaser  was  S.  W.  HoUister,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  at  $16.30  per  thousand. 

On  February  12,  1903,  the  Department  granted  authority  for  the 
cutting  and  banking  of  5,000,000  feet  of  dead  pine  and  hemlock  tim- 
ber during  the  season  of  1903^.  Authority  was  also  granted,  on 
August  20,  1903,  for  the  cutting  and  banking  of  15,000.000  feet  of 
qreen  pine  and  hemlock  timber  during  the  logging  season  of  1903-4. 
Fifty -six  contracts  with  the  Indians  for  the  cutting  and  banking  of 
the  latter  amount  of  timber  were  approved  on  Septem))er  22. 

LEASIN(4  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

ALLOTTED   LANDS. 

The  terms  for  which  Indian  allotments  maj'  be  leased  were  given  in 
the  annual  reports  of  this  office  for  the  years  1900  and  1901.  The 
maximum  is  three  years  for  gmzing  lands  or  farming  and  grazing,  and 
live  years  for  farming,  business,  and  raining;  ex(!ept  that  unimproved 
lands  on  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.,  ma}'  be  leased  for  not 
exceeding  ten  years  for  agricultural  purposes.  All  approved  grazing 
leases  for  terms  in  excess  of  one  year  provide  for  fencing  the  lands, 
in  addition  to  the  cash  rental,  and  all  approved  farming  and  grazing 
leases  for  terms  in  excess  of  two  years  have  provision  either  for  plac- 
ing some  substantial  improvements  on  the  premises,  or  for  breaking 
new  lands,  or  for  both. 

The  amended  rules  governing  the  leasing  of  allotted  lands,  approved 
March  21,  1902,  provide  that— 

Every  adult  male  able-bodie<l  Indian  not  engaged  in  some  permanent  business  or 
occupation  by  which  he  is  gaining  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  family  will  be  required 
to  reserve  not  less  than  40  acres  of  cultivable  land  from  his  own  allotment  for  occu- 
pancy and  cultivation  by  himself,  which  shall  always  be  exempt  from  leasing. 
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Adult  male  Indiana  not  wholly  disqualified  by  phypical  or  mental  infirmitiet*  from 
working  a  portion  of  their  allotuientH,  but  who  may  be  less  able  than  those  not  i«o 
disqualified,  will  be  required  to  work  or  manage  a  part  of  their  allotments,  to  be 
regulated  and  determined  by  the  actual  ix)nditions  in  each  case,  to  be  fully  and 
conclusively  shown  in  the  applications  for  permission  to  lease. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  allottees  will  be  permitted  to  receive  a  portion  or  per- 
(;entage  of  their  lease  money  from  that  portion  of  their  allotments  that  may  be  lea>^'<l, 
the  remainder  to  be  retained  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease  period,  whenever,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  agent,  such  action  will  not  work  a  hardship  to  the  allottee. 

October  13,  1903,  the  Department  amended  the  rules  relating  to 
mining  leases  on  allotted  lands,  as  follows: 

No  applications  for  mining  leases  will  be  considered  by  the  Department,  imlesK 
specific  permission  has  first  been  granted  by  the  Department  for  negotiating  for  the 
same  with  the  individual  Indians  whose  lauds  are  sought  to  be  leased. 

The  following  resume  includes  all  leases  approved  since  the  date  of 
the  last  annual  report,  up  to  the  9th  instant: 

Cheyenne  and Arapaho  Lands,  Okla. — Cheyenne  and  Ampaho  Agency: 
Four  hundred  and  fifteen  farming  and  grazing  leases  and  2  business 
leases.  The  money  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  for 
grazing  lands  to  $1.25  for  farming  lands.  The  business  leases  are  for 
a  drug  and  notion  store,  5  acres,  at  $4.40  per  acre;  and  for  feeding 
and  slaughtering  cattle,  20  acres,  at  $1  per  acre. 

Cantonment  School:  One  hundred  and  thirteen  farming  and  gi-azing 
leases.  The  money  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  per 
annum  for  grazing  lands  to  71  cents  per  acre  for  farming  lands.  Kine 
leases  from  this  school  have  l)een  received  and  are  awaiting  examination. 

Seger  School:  Fifty-seven  farming  and  grazing  leases  and  2  busi- 
ness leases.  The  money  consideration  ranges  from  20  cents  per  acre 
for  grazing  lands  to  $1  per  acre  for  farming  lands.  The  business 
leases  are  for  a  drug  store  and  butcher  shop,  one-half  acre  each,  for 
three  years,  at  $12  per  annum. 

Colville  Agency,  Wash. — Eight  farming  and  grazing  leases. ,  The 
money  considemtion  ranges  from  62^  cents  to  $5.62  per  acre  per 
annum. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  8.  Dak. — Forty-two  grazing  leases.  The  con- 
sideration ranges  from  10  cents  to  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  N.  Dak. — Four  grazing  leases.  The  considera- 
tion ranges  from  10  cent^  to  38  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Kiowa  Agency,  Okla. — Eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  farming  and 
grazing  leases  and  3  business  leases — 274  of  the  Kiowa,  267  of  the 
Comanche,  65  of  the  Apache,  134  of  the  Wichita,  and  123  of  the  Caddo 
Indians.  The  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 
lands  to  $10.50  for  farming  lands.  The  business  leases  are  for  a  brick 
kiln,  4  acres,  at  $30  per  acre  per  annum;  a  water  supply  for  an  ice 
plant,  $25  per  annum  for  one-fourth  of  an  acre;  and  a  slaughterhouse, 
$10  per  annum  for  one  acre.  Two  Kiowa  leases  for  mining  oil  and 
gas  are  now  before  the  Department  for  consideration. 
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La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. — One  farming  and  biusiness  lease.  The 
eonsidemtion  is  35  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn. — ^Two  business  leases.  One  is  for  a 
slwmill  at  $4  per  acre  per  annum,  and  the  other  is  for  a  park  at  $5.83 
per  acre  per  annum. 

Hez  Perc^  Agency,  Idaho. — Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  farming 
and  grazing  leases  and  9  business  leases.  Tiie  consideration  ranges 
from  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $6.60  for  fann- 
ing lands.  The  business  leases  are  for  a  butcher  shop  at  $7  per  month; 
a  brick  kiln  at  $3.25  per  acre  per  annum;  a  warehouse  at  $72  for  the 
fraction  of  an  acre;  a  tramway,  one  acre,  at  SIO  per  annum;  piping 
spring  water  to  town,  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  at  $50  per  annum;  a  real 
estate  and  insurance  office,  2,400  square  feet,  at  $6.50  per  month;  a 
blacksmith  shop,  5,000  square  feet,  at  $7  per  month;  an  ice  cream 
stand,  5,000  square  feet,  at  $5  per  month,  and  one  acre,  for  drying 
brick,  at  $10  per  annum. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr. — Six  hundred  and  thirty -five 
farming  and  grazing  leases — 293  of  the  Omaha  and  342  of  the  Winne 
bago  Indians;  also  1  lease  for  residence  and  feed  lot,  5  acres,  for  $5 
per  year.     The  money  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  per 
annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $3  for  farming  lands. 

Ponca,  Oto,  and  Oaklfuid  Agency,  Okla. — One  hundred  and  seventy -five 
fanning  and  grazing  leases — 125  of  the  Ponca,  10  of  the  Tonkawa,  and 
4<)  of  the  Oto  Indians.  The  money  consideration  ranges  from  75. cents 
per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $3  for  farming  lands. 

Pawnee  Eeservation,  Okla. — ^Two  hundred  and  seventy -eight  farming 
and  grazing  leases.  The  money  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents 
per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $3.50  for  farming  lands. 

Potawatomi  and  Oreat  Nemaha  Agency,  Kana. — One  hundred  and  four- 
teen fanning  and  grazing  leases — 90  of  the  Potawatomi,  17  of  the 
Kickapoo,  1  of  the  Iowa,  and  6  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians.  The 
money  considemtion  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for 
grazing  lands  to  $3  per  acre  for  farming  lands. 

Pnyallnp  Eeservation,  Wash. — Four  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
consideration  ranges  from  $5.26  per  acre  per  annum  to  $10.50. 

Brosebnd  Agency,  8.  Dak.— Three  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
money  consideration  is  37i  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Sank  and  Pox  Agency,  Okla. — One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  farming  and 
grazing  leases — 146  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  and  23  of  the  Iowa  Indians. 
The  money  consideration  ranges  from  19  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for 
grazing  lands  to  $3  for  farming  lands. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr. — One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  farming  and 
grazing  leases — 168  of  the  Santee  and  31  of  the  Ponca  Indians.  The 
money  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for 
grazing  lands  to  $2  for  farming  lands.     A  few  leases  have  been  made 
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at  this  agency  for  a  consideration  of  one-third  of  the  crops.  Such 
leases  provide  in  case  of  a  crop  faihire  for  paying  a  stipulated  sum 
in  cash  equaling  the  estimated  value  of  one-third  of  the  crop. 

Shawnee,  Potawatomi,  and  Kickapoo  Reservation,  Okla. — One  hundred 
and  sevent}' -four  farming  and  grazing  leases — 38  of  the  Potawatomi, 
76  of  the  Kickapoo,  and  60  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians.  The 
money  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for 
grazing  lands  to  $4.32  for  farming  lands. 

Siletz  Eeservation,  Oreg.— Twelve  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
money  consideration  ranges  from  30  cents  per  acre-  per  annum  for 
grazing  lands  to  $1.12  for  farming  lands. 

Sisseton  Agency,  8.  Dak. — One  hundred  and  forty-two  farming  and 
grazing  leases.  The  money  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per 
acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $1.38  for  farming  lands. 

Southern  XJte  Agency,  Colo. — One  farming  lease.  The  consideration 
is  improvements  valued  at  $258. 

Yakima  Agency,  Wash. — Eighty -two  farming  and  grazing  leases,  5 
for  farming  and  nursery,  and  4  business  leases.  The  cash  considera- 
tion ranges  from  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $2.50 
for  farming  lands.  The  consideration  for  the  farming  and  nui'sery 
leases  ranges  from  66  cents  to  80  cents  per  acre.  The  business  leases 
are  one-half  acre  for  business  and  residence,  $30  per  annum;  one-half 
acre  for  office  and  residence,  $25  per  annum;  one-quarter  acre  for  tele- 
phone office  and  barber  shop,  $30  per  annum,  and  one- third  acre  for 
creamery  and  skimming  station,  $25  per  acre. 

Yankton  Agency,  8.  Dak. — Eight  hundred  and  thirty  leases.  The 
majority  of  these  leases  are  for  grazing  purposes,  but  a  few  are  for 
farming.  The  consideration  ranges  from  20  cents  per  acre  per  annum 
for  grazing  lands  to  $1.50  for  farming  lands.  Some  of  the  farming 
leases  are  made  for  a  consideration  of  one-third  of  the  crops.  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  case  of  a  ctop  failure  for  the  payment  of  a  stipulated 
sum  equal  to  the  estimated  value  of  one- third  of  the  crop. 

UNALLOTTED  OK  TRIBAL  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  leases  and  permits  for  the 
use  of  tribal  lands  have  been  executed  as  follows: 

Cheyenne  Elver  Keservation,  S.  Dak. — One  grazing  lease  in  favor  of 
Eugene  Holcomb  for  district  No.  2;  term,  four  years  from  June  1, 
1903;  area,  368,640  acres;  annual  rental,  $11,059.20.  Also  four  gi"az- 
ing  permits  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


Georee  La  Plant June  1, 1902,  to  June  1, 1903 

Sophia  Herbert do 

Lucy  Paradia do 

Julia  Dunn • do 


Number, 
of  head. 


Tax. 


II.  350. 00 
4o0.00 
398.00 
400.00 
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Crow  Beservation,  Mont. — One  grazing  lease  in  favor  of  Lee  Simon- 
sen  for  district  No.  3;  term,  three  years  from  April  1,  1908;  area, 
435,000  acres;  annual  rental,  $8,250. 

Colorado  Eiver  Beservation,  Ariz. — One  grazing  permit  in  favor  of 
Francis  M.  Hodges  for  the  pasturage  of  125  head  of  cattle;  rate,  $1 
per  head. 

Duck  Valley  Eeseryation,  Nev. — Four  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


Number 
of  head. 


( 


Garat  A  Co 

John  8.  Winter. . 
E.  M.  Brass  &  Co 
.V.M.Harris 


March  1, 1903.  to  March  1, 1904 . . . . 

do 

do 

do 


300 
50 

150 
50 


Rate. 


SI. 00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Tax. 


9900.00 

50.00 

150.00 

50.00 


Flathead  Eeaeryation,  Mont.— Three  grazing  permits  of  nonresident 
stock  owners  and  16  grazing  permits  of  resident  stock  owners,  as 
follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


Nimiber 
of  head. 


Nonredident  stock  ownera: 

Hubbart  Cattle  Co May  1,  1903,  to  May  1. 1904  . 

Do June  1, 1903,  to  June  1, 1904 

John  Herman May  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1904  . 

Resddent  stock  owners: 


Allen  Sloan 

Do 

L4>ui»  Couture do 

Mike  Matte do 

WiUiam  Irvine do 

Alex.  MorriKiau do 

Arthur  Larrivie do 

T.Q.Demus do 

Michael  Pablo do 

Mary  Lameroux '. do 

George  Maillet I do 

Joe  McDonald ' do 

Yum  Sum  Kin do 

L.  J.  Marion 


April  1,  1903,  to  April  1,  1904 i 

....do ! 


{ 


f 


BaptisteJett.. 
Wm.  J.  Bell,  jr. 


.do 

.do 
.do 


600 

298 
800 

335 
a  16 
102 
215 
150 
a  10 
877 

56 
135 

95 

1,334 

215 

102 

50 

a  100 

odO 

315 

a  15 

1,050 

a30 

80 


Kate. 


Tax. 


$600.00 
298.00 
800.00 

342.50 

102.00 
215.00 

^  155.00 

877.00 
56.00 

135.00 

95.00 

1,334.00 

215.00 

102.00 

100.00 
25.00 

322.00 

1,065.00 
80.00 


a  Horses. 


Port  Apache  Keservation,  Ariz. — Fourteen  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


Harler  Martin I  April  1,1903,  to  April  1,1904 

H.J.Ramer ' do 

John  W.  Hampeon do 

J.  J.VoRburg i do 

D.D.Crabb ! do 

<'harl€«  Savage I do 


Abner  Ellsworth. 
I>elbert  Penrod 
James  Warren . 
P.E.8Uughter. 
P.T.Coleman.. 
J.W.Ellison  ... 
Rot)ert  Scott 
H. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


ESloaser ;  July  1,1908, to  April  1,1904 


Number 
of  head. 


Rate. 


Tax. 


2,000 

11.00 

92,000.00 

1,00U 

1.00 

1,000.00 

650 

1.00 

650.00 

300 

1.00 

300.00 

'2n6 

1.00 

256.00 

120 

1.00 

120.00 

115 

1.00  1 

115.00 

58 

1.00 

58.00 

100 

1.00  , 

100.00 

200 

1.00  • 

200.00 

750 

1.00 

760.00 

200 

1.00 

200.00 

30 

1.00 

30.00 

156 

.75 

117.00 
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Fort    Belknap    Beservation,   Mont. — Fourteen  gi*azing   permits,  as 
follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


Number 
of  head. 


Thomas  A.  Marlow 

C.  J.  MoNamara 

Albert  L.Smith 

J.  N.  Cook  and  M.  C.  SandH 

Cook  BroH.  and  W.  D.  Smotherman 

Peter  I^rson 

Riley  Brooks 


May  1, 1908.  to  April  30, 1904  . . 

do 

do 

April  26, 1903,  to  April  26, 1904. 

do 

May  1, 1903,  to  April  30, 1904. . . 
do 


S.W.Burtch do 


Joseph  J.  Pauly 
Mead  Kennedy  . , 
James  B.  Dorrity 

L.  Eranx 

B.F.Stephens 

A.  J.  S<*hulz , 


July  1, 1903,  to  June  30, 1904 . 
May  1, 1903.  to  May  1, 1904  . . 
May  20, 1903.  to  May  20, 1904 
May  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1904  . . 

do 

....do 


2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

250 

360 

2,000 

40 

35 

100 

40 

200 

400 

400 

30 


Rat6. 


SI.  00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Tax. 


92.000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

250.00 

350.00 

2,000.00 

40.00 

35.00 

100.00 

40.00 

200.00 

400.00 

400.00 

30.00 


Fort  Berthold  Beservation,  Mont. — One  grazing  lease  in  favor  of 
William  Black,  covering  one  township  of  land  east  of  the  Missouri 
River,  estimated  to  contain  23,040  acres;  terra,  one  year  from  May  1, 
1903;  annual  rental,  $1,324.80. 

Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont. — ^Twentj^-six  grazing  permits  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


Idell  Manning 

Sophie  Scott 

Nellie  Maedonald do 

Lizzie  Kims i do 

Mary  M4irray .'.  .do 

William  Bruguier do 

John  E.  Briigiiier i do 


May  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1904. 
do J 


Fitzpatrick  &  Bowers , 

R.  E.  Patch 

William  C.  Jones. 
Walters.  Patch.. 

G.  C.  Cosier 

Nellie  Smith 

M.F.Daly 

Frank  Kief 

Kent  Yale 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


May  18, 1903,  to  May  18. 1904. 

May  9, 1903,  to  May  9, 1904. . . 

ShanleyBros i  May  15, 1903,  to  May  16. 1904. 

Daniel  Knapp i  May  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1904. ... 

R.  N.  Blanken baker i do '. 

Her  Good  Lady  Gushing ! do 

Michel  &  West ' do 

Joe  Butch ' do 


JohnSehlag... 
L,  M.  Newlon, 
C.  C.  Sargent.. 
H.  C.  Walker. . 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


ber 
'ad. 

Rate. 

Tax. 

400 

tri.oo 

$400.00 

406 

1.00 

406.00 

100 

1.00 

100. 00 

100 

LOO 

100.00 

50 

LOO 

50.00 

40 

LOO 

40.00 

40 

LOO 

40.00 

400 

1.00 

400.00 

299 

LOO 

299.00 

250 

1.00 

250.00 

100 

LOO 

100.00 

10 

LOO 

10.00 

130 

LOO 

130.00 

123 

LOO 

123.00 

12 

LOO 

12.00 

96 

LOO 

96.00 

75 

LOO 

75.00 

212 

LOO 

212.00 

250 

LOO 

250.00 

180 

LOO 

180.00 

100 

LOO 

100.00 

100 

1.00 

100. 00 

38 

LOO 

38.00 

25 

LOO 

25.00 

25 

LOO 

25.00 

19 

LOO 

19.00 

Oreat  Nemaha  School  farm,  Potawatomi  Agency,  Kans. — ^One  farming 
lease  in  favor  of  William  Ogden,  for  two  years  from  March  1,  1903: 
consideration,  $327  per  annum;  5  acres  surrounding  the  school  build- 
ing reserved. 
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Walapai  Eeservation,  Ariz. — Ten  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


Mrs.  Ida  Crozier 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cohenour. 

W.F.Qrounds 

William  Rose 

Tom  Brown 

Charles  Bly 

Jamen  Walsh 

J.  L.  Nelson 

Mns.  E.  Starkey 

Lee  Cockrill 


April  1, 1903,  to  April  1, 1904 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Number 
of  head. 

Rate. 

219 

91.00 

10 

1.00 

20 

1.00 

a400 

.20 

150 

1.00 

65 

1.00 

500 

1.00 

52 

1.00 

25 

1.00 

20 

1.00 

Tax. 


m9.00 
10.00 
20.00 
80.00 

150.00 
65.00 

500.00 
50.00 
25.00 
20.00 


afehe 


ep. 


Kaw  Beaervation,  Okla. — Three  grazing  leases,  each  for  the  period  of 
eight  months  from  April  1,  1903,  as  follows: 


George  T.  Hume . 
Solomon  Mayer.- 
William  F.  Smith 


Pa.sture. 


Area. 


I  Acre*. 

1,2,  3,  4.  6,  10,  14 !      25,799 

6  and  7 i      13,110 

8, 11,  and  12 1      18,412 


Rate. 


90.50 
.50 
.50 


Annual 
rental. 


$12,899.80 
6,555.00 
6, 706. 00 


Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  Okla.— Six  grazing  permits  for  the 
pasturage  of  resident  stock,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Emmet  Cox . . . 
Nah  dah  sy ... 

Nah  watoh 

Joe  Harry 

Ten  a  ver  kah 
Mo  cho  rook . . 


Term. 


October  1, 1902,  to  October  1, 1908  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

January  1, 1903,  to  January  1, 1904 


Number 
of  head. 


437 
69 
62 
61 
40 
49 


Rate. 


SI.  00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Tax. 


9437.00 
69.00 
62.00 
61.00 
40.00 
49.00 


Klamath  Beservation,  Oreg. — Six  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


^xeoTige  H.  Small 
W.  B.  Barnes  ... 
(iaoTge  H.  Small 
Wm.  B.  Banies  ., 
Charles  Norton  . 
W.  B.  Barnes.... 


Term. 


May  1. 1903,  to  April  30, 1904  . 

do 

do 

June  8, 1903,  to  June  8.  1904  . . 
July  7, 1903,  to  July  7,  1904  . . . 
June  22,  1903,  to  June  '22,  1904 


ber 
'ad. 

1 
Rate.  1 

400 

91.00 

1-25 

1.00 

150 

1.00 

100 

1.00 

75 

1.00 

100 

1.00 

Tax. 


9400.00 
125.00 
150.00 
100.00 
75.00 
100.00 


Mescalero  Keservation,  N.  Mex. — Eight  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


o  Sheep. 

9222—03- 


Number 
of  head. 


Rate. 


Tax. 


Mrs.  Amefl  Cree 

March  1, 1903.  to  February'  29. 1904 

April  1,  1903,  to  March  31.  1904 

3,500 

250 

a8,300 

1,000 

100 

61,000 

50 

684 

91.00 
1.00 

.20 
1.00 
1.00 

.20 
1.00 

.20 

93.500.00 

jKfveuh  B.  WinsrHeld 

250.00 

Ctias.  M.  de  Bremond 

March  1, 1903.  to  February  29, 1904 

April  15.  1903,  to  April  16.  1904 

1.660.00 

Ix>9*Iie  B.  Tannehill 

1,000.00 
100.00 

Monroe  Harper 

April  1.  1903,  to  April  1,1904 

Mescvlero  L  ve  Stock  Co 

April  15,  1903,  to  April  15.  1904 

200.00 

John  H.  Phi  lipe 

June  1,1903.  to  June  1, 1904 

50.00 

J.  C.  HiRhtower 

AufiTUSt  1,  1903,  to  Aueust  1,  1904 

16.80 

6Goat8. 
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Northern  Cheyenne  Eeservation,  Mont. — One  grazing  permit  in  favor 
of  Joseph  T.  Brown  for  the  pasturage  of  1,0(K)  head  of  oittle  for  five 
months  from  December  1,  1902;  consideration,  $1,000. 

Osage  Keaervation,  Okla. — In  addition  to  the  existing  leases,  two 
other  grazing  leases  have  been  executed,  eac*.h  for  the  period  of  one 
year  from  April  1,  1903,  as  follows: 


J^^TSByCwa 


Ellis  Short 

Harry  E.  Slaughter. 


Pasture. 


Open  range. 
62 


Area. 

Rate. 

f0.07ii 
.15  1 

1 

Acres. 
3.600 
812 

Annual 
rental. 


1202.50 
121.  SO 


Omaha  Eeservation,  Nebr. — Two  farming  and  grazing  leases,  each  for 
the  period  of  one  year  from  March  15,  1903,  as  follows: 


Lessee. 


James  W.  Baker . 
Orvllle  D.  Miller. 


Area.       Rate. 


Acren. 
43 
40 


90.76 
.60  ; 


Annual 
rental. 


932.50 
20.00 


Ponca  Eeservation,  Okla. — Seventeen  grazing  leases,  each   for  the 
period  of  one  year  from  April  1,  1903,  as  follows: 


Lessee. 


William  G.  Robbins 

Calvin  N.  Sloan 

Hugh  HiLston 

Lee  C.  Harsh 

ZackT.  Miller 

William  P.  Wallace. 


George  H.Brett. 


Wm.  H.  Vanseloua 
Wm.  F.  Wallace  . . , 

Ed.  C.Snyder 

Henry  T. Gales  .,.. 
Jamest  Willhelm . . 
Paul  H. Ritchey.. 

John  Jeffrey .'., 

Philo  Alderman . . , 
Charles  J.  Dealey . , 
Robert  M.  Bressie. 


Area. 

AereB. 
323.88 

4,067.11 

400 

66 

6,667.29 

112.34 

7.166.64 

840 
160 
1,949.29 
400 
622.07 

63. 3(i 

80 

80 

118.80 
3,49L10 


Rate. 


Annual 
rental. 


fa«0.40   1 
\*1.00  J 


ra90.40 
61.00 
.51 
.65i; 
.30 
.2» 
.41  j 

II 

.26  . 
.46 
.25JI 
.75 
.52  , 
.62  j 
.50  ! 
.75  1 
.33^ 
.6Ui 


9131.38 

2,074.2J 

221.00 

16.50 

1,686.84 

46.06 

1,878.00 

218.40 

?i.00 

492.20 

300.  CO 

323. 4.S 

27.75 

40.00 

60.00 

39.60 

1,789.20 


a  320  acres. 


63.38  acres. 
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Boaebud  Keservation,  S.  Dak. — Forty  one  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


W.  L.  Montgomery Jnael, 

C.  S.  Jewel  1 do 

Q.  E.  Evenaon do 

Edward  Eleeaon do 

Olof  Nelson do . 

C.  E.  Blunk do 

John  Dillon do 

W.  J.  Storv do 

Cyrus  Snlaer do  , 

A.  Newman do, 

Wm.  M.  McAllester do 

Ira  Lahaye do 

T.  Baker do  , 

Simon  Qarringer do  . 

E.  Ralston do  . 

Ralph  Lewis do 

Frank  H.  Ashbum do  , 

T.  Baker do 

J.  W.  Stetter do, 

C.  C.  Cobb do  . 

Jamesi  H.  Williams do 

James  Hudnon do  . 

W.  L.  Montgomerj' do  . 

F.  P.  Ganaway do  . 

B.  F.  Diamond do  , 

8.  HalTerdsgaard do  . 

Teen  Fenanga do  . 

Prank  Stapleton do . 

Will  J.  Story do, 

W,  C.  Lewis do  , 

Baldwin  &  Strait do. 

Will  Archer do. 

John  J.  Leslie " do . 

Wm.  N.  Lamoreaux do. 

William  Myers I do 

J.  M.  Flannigan do , 

W.  L.  Montgomery do . 

N.J.  Bailey do. 

Tom  Awitin do . 

....do, 
....do. 


Term. 


1908,  to  June  1, 1904. 


Number 
of  head. 


Ernest  F.  Williams 
G.  H.  Danforth 


1,000 

100 

100 

55 

400 

700 

100 

67 

302 

25 

30 

100 

31 

150 

100 

292 

28 

7 

400 

16 

80 

350 

500 

100 

200 

20 

90 

150 

9 

16 

10 

38 

75 

100 

475 

300 

1,000 

82 

50 

16 

100 


Rate. 


11.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1:25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


Tax. 


$1,290.00 

125.00 

125.00 

68.75 

600.00 

875.00 

125.00 

71.25 

377.50 

8L26 

87.50 

125.00 

88.76 

187.60 

125.00 

365.00 

35.00 

8.76 

600.00 

20.00 

100.00 

437.50 

626.00 

126.00 

260.00 

26.00 

112.50 

187.60 

n.25 

20.00 

12.60 

47.60 

93.75 

125.00 

693.76 

375.00 

1,260.00 

40.00 

62.50 

20.00 

126.00 


San  Carlos  Beservation,  Ariz. — Ten  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


JameN  C.  Robinson April  1, 1903,  to  April  1,  1901 

Al  bert  W  arren do 

J.  V.Vickers do 

G.  A.  Bryce do 

J-  W.  Hampflon do 

A.  H.  Gib<>on do 

Sultan  Brothers Augu.st  1,  1903,  to  August  1, 1904. 

DenniA  Murphy do 

B.  E.  Parks April  8. 1903,  to  April  3. 1904 

James  Warren I  April  1, 1903,  to  Aprill,  19(M 


Number 
of  head. 

Rate. 

75 

1 
$1.00 

100 

1.00 

8,141 

LOO 

180 

1.00 

6.009 

1.00 

300 

1.00 

25 

1.00 

10 

LOG 

1,390 

1.00 

84 

1.00 

Tax. 


$75.00 

100.00 

8,14L00 

180.00 

6,009.00 

300.00 

25.00 

10.00 

1,390.00 

84.00 


Tule  River  Beservation,  Cal. — Two  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 

Term. 

Number 
of  head. 

a  12, 000 
a2,000 

Rate. 
$0,081 

Tax. 

Mclntvre  Bros 

June  1.1908.  to  June  1,  1904 

$1,000.00 

John  W.  Hewey 

April  1. 1903.  to  July  1, 1903 

100.00 

a  Sheep. 
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Walker  River  Keaervation,  Nev. — One  grazing  permit  in  favor  of 
Alfred  Gifford  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  January  1,  1903;  con- 
sideration, $355.75.  Covers  that  portion  of  the  reservation  north  and 
northwest  of  the  upper  irrigation  dam. 

Warm  Springs  Reservation,  Oreg. — Two  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 


Permittee. 


Term. 


Number 
of  bead. 


J.l.West.... 
W.  H.  Bisbop 


T 


Rate. 


May  1, 1903  to  May  1, 1904. 
do 


356 
17 


SI.  00 
1.00 


Tax. 


•856.00 
17.  UO 


Winnebago  Reservation,  Nebr. — Five  farming  and  grazing  leases,  each 
for  the  period  of  one  year  from  March  15,  1903,  as  follows: 


I  ^SBkW?C« 


Area.       Rate,      cental. 


Acret. 

Harriet  R.  Cane 42.34 

Do 80.00 

Clarence  C.  Morgan I     222. 55 

Prank  A.  Reals , 80.00 

James  W.Boyd 161.70  i 


90.60  ; 

.60 ; 

.79 
.30  I 
.35  ' 


«21.17 
40.00 

176.77 

9.00 

57.80 


Yuma  Eeservation, 

Cal. — Two  grazing  permits,  as  follows: 

Permittee. 

Term. 

Number 
of  head. 

Rate. 

Tax. 

I-  J.  TJ*.  JfLMttiT 

December  12, 1902,  to  December  12, 1903. . 

76 

11.00 
1.00 

976.00 

Do 

February  23, 1903,  to  February-  23. 1904 . . .  •            fiO 

eo.oo 

Shivwits  lands,  Utah. — By  a  paragraph  contained  in  the  last  Indian 
appropriation  act  (32  Stats.,  982),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  lease  at  a  fair  rental  20  acres  of  land, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  of  the  tract  now  occupied  by 
the  Shivwits  Indians  for  the  use  of  the  Utah  and  Eastern  Copper 
Company  in  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  smelter;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  Indians  is 
obtained  therefor. 

In  accordance  with  Department  instructions  of  June  19,  1903,  this 
Office  submitted  on  August  4  a  form  of  lease  embodying  the  terms 
and  conditions  specified  in  Office  report  of  June  12,  1903,  and  certain 
other  stipulations  which  should  be  inserted  in  the  lease  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the  Government.  The  form  of 
lease  covered  a  20-acre  tract  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  tract 
withdrawn  from  filing  and  entry  by  whites  and  occupied  by  the  Shiv- 
wits Indians,  as  directed  by^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  September 
29,  1891.  The  consideration  named  was  $120  per  annum.  The  lea^e 
was  drawn  for  the  full  term  of  10  years  beginning  December  31, 1902, 
and  to  it  were  attached  field  notes  and  a  plat  of  the  tract.  The  lease 
has  been  sent  to  the  attorney  of  the  copper  company  for  execution  by 
the  company. 
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PUBLIC  ROADS  OVER  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Section  4  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.,  p.  1058),  provides  for  the  opening  of  public  roads  over 
Indian  lands,  allotted  and  tribal,  by  the  State  or  local  authorities,  as 
follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  permission,  upon 
compliance  with  such  requirements  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  the  proper  State 
or  local  authorities  for  the  opening  and  establishment  of  public  highways,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  through 
any  Indian  reservation  or  through  any  lands  which  have  been  allotted  in  severalty 
to  any  individual  Indians  under  any  laws  or  treaties,  but  which  have  not  been  con- 
veyed to  the  allottees  with  full  power  of  alienation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  provision  of  law  the  following  regu- 
lations were  approved  by  this  Office  on  June  3, 1903,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment June  11: 

The  laws  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  respecting  the  establishment  of  puj 
lie  roads,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  different  reservations  and  allotted  lands 
likely  to  be  crossed  by  public  roads,  are  so  widely  at  variance  that  it  is  not  deemed 
advisable  to  formulate  other  than  general  rules  governing  the  manner  of  presenting 
the  application  for  the  grant  of  the  permission  and  the  showing  made  in  support 
thereof. 

In  order  to  secure  the  grant  of  permission  to  open  public  highways  through  any 
Indian  reservation  or  over  lands  allotted  in  severalty  to  and  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  individual  Indians,  local  road  authorities  will  be  required  to  make 
formal  application,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  accompany  the 
Bame  by  a  satisfactory  showing  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  road  or  highway, 
and  a  map  or  plat  thereof  showing  its  exact  location  in  connection  with  the  lines  of 
the  public  survey  where  surveyed,  also  its  width  and  length  within  the  reservation 
or  allotted  lands.  Where  the  lands  traversed  have  been  surveyed  the  proposed  road 
or  highway  must  follow  section  lines  as  far  as  practicable,  and  satisfactory  showing 
must  be  made  for  any  departure  therefrom. 

These  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  Indian  agent  in  charge  of  the  reservation 
desired  to  be  crossed,  and  in  case  of  allotted  lands,  where  attached  to  an  agency,  with 
the  agent  in  charge,  and  where  not  attached,  directly  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Indian  agent  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
individual  Indians  or  tribe  affected  and  to  examine  fully  into  the  matter  and  make 
report  thereon  in  forwarding  the  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
who,  in  turn,  will  submit  the  application  with  his  recommendation  thereon  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

Copies  of  these  regulations  were  sent  July  1,  1903,  to  all  Indian 
agents  and  superintendents  of  schools,  with  instructions  to  furnish 
copies  to  all  county  or  local  road  authorities  and  to  thoroughly  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  local  road  laws  and  see  that  the  same  are 
strictly  complied  with  where  roads  are  sought  to  be  opened  over  Indian 
allotments;  also  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  properly  pro- 
tected and  that  they  receive  adequate  compensation  for  any  damage 
done. 
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RAILROADS  ACROSS  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  authority  has  been  granted 
for  the  survey  and  location  of  lines  of  railroad  through  Indian  lands 
other  than  those  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899,  to  the  compa- 
nies and  through  the  lands  as  follows: 

Bntte  and  Salmon  Elver  Electric  Eailwa^r. — Permission  was  granted 
August  3,  1903,  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  for  an  electric  railway 
through  a  portion  of  the  Lemhi  Reservation  in  Idaho. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailway. — Authority  was  granted  June  24, 
1903,  for  survey  of  an  extension  of  its  branch  line  from  Matoon,  in 
the  county  of  Shawano,  and  extending  thence  northeasterly  across  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  Menominee  Reservation  into  Langlade 
County,  Wis. 

Central  Pacific  Eailroad. — Map  of  amended  location  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada  was  approved  July 
6,  1903. 

Chicago,  Snrlington  and  Onincy  Eailroad. — Permission  was  granted 
January  9,  1903,  for  changing  the  channel  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 
River  through  the  Old  Fort  Custer  Military  Reserve  which,  upon  its 
abandonment  by  the  War  Department,  reverted  to  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation in  Montana.  The  changing,  of  the  channel  was  accomplished 
without  damage  to  the  Indian  lands,  as  reported  by  the  ageilt,  May  20. 

Denver,  Northwestern  and  Pacific  Eailway. — Permission  was  granted, 
under  certain  restrictions,  July  9  and  July  25,  1903,  to  make  prelim- 
inary surve3^s  for  a  line  of  railroad  through  the  Uinta  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  Ute  reservations  in  Utah. 

Eastern  Eailway  of  Minnesota. — A  map  showing  a  change  of  location 
of  this  company's  line  of  road  through  a  portion  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Reservation,  in  Wisconsin,  was  approved  April  29,  1903. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Saolt  Ste.  Marie  Eailway. — Maps  showing 
an  extension  of  the  Birch  wood  Branch,  8.88  miles,  through  the  Lac 
Courte  Oreille  Reservation,  Wis.,  were  approved  June  23,  1903. 
July  8,  1903,  there  was  approved  to  this  company  maps  showing  an 
extension  of  its  Glenwood  Branch  through  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, a  distance  of  36.501  miles.  The  line  was  subsequently  amended 
for  a  distance  of  22.553  miles,  as  shown  upon  maps  approved  August  28. 

Northern  Pacific  Eailway. — Map  showing  a  change  in  location  of  the 
company's  line  through  Indian  allotments  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
Mont.,  near  Bull  Mountain,  was  approved  January  28,  1903,  and 
damages  occasioned  tliereb}-,  amounting  to  $1,600,  were  paid  by  the 
compan}^  July  28. 

Phoenix  and  Eastern  Eailway. — ^This  company,  whose  proposed  line 
will  form  a  part  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  sys- 
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tem,  was  authorized  May  26,  1903,  to  make  a  preliminary  survey 
through  the  White  Mountain  Reservation,  in  Arizona. 

Red  Lake  Transportation. — ^This  company,  as  shown  by  papers  on 
file  in  this  Office,  became  the  owner  of  the  logging  road  constructed 
by  the  Hilaire  Lumber  Company  through  a  portion  of  the  Red  Lake 
Eeservation,  in  Minnesota,  and  secured  the  approval  to  it  February 
18,  1903,  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  of  a  map  showing  the 
definite  location  of  a  line  5.98  miles  in  length  for  use  for  a  permanent 
transportation  line.  Damages  were  assessed  and  paid  in  the  sum  of 
$381.50. 

Sio  Grande  Southwestern  Eailroad. — Maps  of  definite  location  show- 
ing a  line  21.09  miles  in  length,  extending  through  the  JicariUa  Apache 
Reservation,  in  New  Mexico,  were  approved  May  18, 1903.  Damages 
were  awarded  in  the  sum  of  $928.79.  This  company's  line  of  road 
forms  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
Company. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway. — May  23,  1903,  permis- 
sion was  granted  this  company  to  survey  and  locate  a  line  of  road 
through  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  in  Minnesota. 

July  8,  1903,  there  were  approved  maps  of  definite  location  showing 
aline  36.65  miles  in  length,  extending  north  and  south  through  the 
White  E^rth  Reservation,  in  Minnesota. 

Maps  showing  station  grounds  at  Chelsea  and  Milk  River,  in  the 
Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont,  were  approved  April  28,  1903. 

Williams  and  Cataract  Canyon  Bailroad. — April  21,  1903,  this  com- 
pany was  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  a  line  of  railroad  through 
the  Havasupai  Reservation,  in  Arizona. 

Eailroads  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. — In  the  last  annual  report 
reference  was  made  to  the  act  of  February  28, 1902,  entitled  "An  act  to 
grant  the  right  of  way  through  the  Oklahoma  Territory  and  the  Indian 
Territory  to  the  Enid  and  Anadarko  Railway  Company,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  as  having  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  railroad 
construction  in  those  two  Territories.  The  operation  of  the  law  has 
been  watched  with  as  close  attention  as  possible  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  act,  as  construed  by  Department  decision  of  December  26,  1902, 
entirely  removes  the  interests  affected  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Bureau. 

The  radical  departure  from  the  former  practice  of  the  Department 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  railroads  through  the  Indian  lands  in 
the  Territories  named,  incident  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  was  not 
appreciated  in  its  fullness  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report.  The 
bill  (H.  R.  3104)  which  afterwards  became  the  act  of  February  28, 
1902,  had  passed  both  branches  of  Congress  and  had  been  presented 
to  the  President  before  this  Office  knew  of  its  existence.    The  engrossed 
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bill,  which  had  been  received  by  the  President  February  24,  was  referred 
by  the  Department  to  this  Office  February  25  for  immediate  report 
and  recommendation.  Repoit  was  made,  after  a  hurried  considera- 
tion, February  26,  and  several  objectionable  features  were  pointed  out 

The  Office  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  granting  addi- 
tional grounds  were  entirely  too  liberal,  and  that  certain  limitations 
should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  lands  the  use  of  which  might  be 
acquired  under  the  act,  and  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  act,  if 
it  became  a  law,  would  operate  to  permit  the  control  by  railway  com- 
panies of  the  water  supply  of  large  districts.  Doubt  was  further 
expressed  of  the  wisdom  of  placing  outside  of  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  matter  of  compensation  to  the  tribes  and  individual  occupants. 

At  the  date  of  that  report  it  was  thought  that,  under  the  act,  the 
question  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  taking  of  additional  lands  would  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  maps  author- 
ized to  the  filed  would  be  subject  to  his  approval.  It  appears  that  the 
Department  at  that  time  entertained  somewhat  similar  views,  for  on 
March  7  it  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  approved  act  requesting  the  Office  to 
prepare  a  draft  of  regulations  for  Department  consideration.  In  reply 
the  Office  March  12,  1902,  pointed  out  that  the  scope  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  was  not  clearly  defined, 
and  requested  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Department  construe  the  act 
with  reference  thereto. 

The  first  maps  to  be  submitted  to  this  Office  under  the  act  were  those 

of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  showing  a  line 

from  a  point  near  Mingo  to  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  report  relative  to  which 

was  made  to  the  Department  March  27,  1902.     The  question  at  once 

arose  as  to  whether  maps  filed  under  the  act  required  the  approval  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  question  it  was  then  thought  had 

been  fully  determined  in  the  case  of  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nesqually  r. 

Gibbon  (115  U.  S.,  155),  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 

as  follows: 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  in  the  aheence  of  some  specific  provision 
to  the  contrary  in  respect  to  any  particular  grant  of  public  land,  its  administration 
falls  wholly  and  absolutely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  with  each  grant  there  shall  go  a  direction  that  its  administration  shall 
be  under  the  authority  of  the  Land  Department.  It  falls  there  unless  there  is  express 
declaration  to  the  contrary. 

It  was  further  thought  at  that  time  that  the  same  rule  applied  in 
connection  with  matters  relating  to  the  Indians  and  that  it  should  be 
held  that  the  administration  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  Indian 
affairs  devolved  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Further  replying  to  Department  letter  of  March  7,  the  Office,  April 
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3, 1902,  submitted  for  Department  consideration  a  draft  of  regulations 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  maps  of  location  to  be  iiled  as  pro- 
vided in  section  15  of  the  act  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  Department  until 
December  26,  when,  in  a  letter  to  this  Office,  it  was  held  as  follows: 

Referring  to  your  office  letters  of  March  12,  March  27,  and  April  3,  1902,  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  question  whether  the  mapei  directed  to  be  filed  by  the  latter 
part  of  section  15  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1902  (32  Stat.,  43,  47),  require  or  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have,  after  extended  con- 
sideration, but  not  without  some  difficulty,  reached  the  conclusion  that  these  maps 
do  not  require  and  are  not  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Department. 

The  act,  in  sections  13  to  23,  both  inclusive,  gives  much  affirmative  evidence  of  an 
intention  to  take  the  matter  of  the  particular  rights  of  way  therein  provided  for  out 
of  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  where  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided, and  to  place  it  within  loiul  judicial  control,  as  is  usual  with  respect  to  rights 
of  way  over  the  property  of  white  men.  The  situation  under  this  legislation  is 
therefore  not  like  that  presented  by  the  legislation  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nesqnally  t\  Gibbon  (158  U.  S.,  155),  where  there 
was  entire  silence  as  to  the  tribunal  in  which  that  legislation  was  to  be  administered. 

The  provision  to  which  your  office  letters  call  attention  not  only  requires  that  a 
map  be  filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  also  that  one  be  filed  with  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  Indian  Territory  and  another  with  the  principal 
chief  or  governor  of  the  Indian  tnhe  or  nation.  The  purpose  of  this  is  probably 
only  to  give  notice  of  the  extent  and  location  of  a  proposed  right  of  way,  which,  so 
far  as  differences  between  the  individual  owner  or  tribal  owner  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  railroad  company  on  the  other  are  concerned,  is  to  be  obtained  under  judi- 
cial rather  than  departmental  super\'iaion  and  sanction.  Unlike  other  right-of-way 
acts,  these  sections  do  not  make  a  present  grant  of  a  right  of  w-ay  to  be  subsequently 
identified  by  a  map  of  location,  but  instead  provide  a  means  whereby,  in  the  future, 
rights  of  way  may  be  acquired,  viz,  by  amicable  settlement  with  the  ow^ner,  and, 
where  that  fails,  then  by  condemnation. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  remove  from  this  bureau  all  con- 
trol of  matters  relating  to  the  acquirement  by  railroad  companies  of 
rights  of  way  and  additional  lands  under  the  act  of  February  :i8, 1902, 
and  the  result  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office — so  far  as  it  has 
been  able  to  obtain  information — a  woeful  disregard  upon  the  part  of 
railroad  companies  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  It  is  not  intended  to 
intimate  that  there  has  existed  anv  collusion  between  the  courts  and 
the  railroad  companies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  disastrous  results 
are  due  to  the  legitimate  operations  of  a  law  inadequate  in  itself  to 
protect  the  weaker  party  in  interest. 

Where  a  railroad  company  effects,  under  the  act,  an  amicable  set- 
tlement with  an  individual  for  a  right  of  way  or  additional  grounds, 
the  necessity  for  the  taking  of  such  right  of  way  or  grounds  remains 
undet€i*mined,  contrary,  it  would  appear,  to. the  intent  of  the  law,  else 
it  would  have  been  needless  to  insert  the  words  "  when  necessary  "  in 
the  clauses  providing  for  the  acquirement  of  rights  of  way  and  addi- 
tional grounds.    In  such  cases  of  amicable  settlement, where  an  individ- 
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ual  Indian  is  involved,  he  is  subjected  to  an  unequal  combat  with  one 
skilled  in  such  matters.  The  Indian  is  in  most  cases  ignorant  and 
greedy  for  money  and  unacquainted  with  values  and  becomes  an  easy 
mark  for  the  trained  and  skilled  manipulator  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  company. 

Should  the  Indian,  however,  reject  an  amicable  settlement,  the  com- 
pany, by  application  to  the  proper  court,  may  secure  the  appointment 
of  referees  of  Us  omn  selection^  when  an  award  is  made  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  from  which  appeal  may  be  taken  by  any  part}'  in  inter- 
est within  ten  days.  Here,  again,  the  Indian  is  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
shown  in  one  particular  case  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office. 
In  this  case  the  Texas  and  Oklahonia  Railroad  Company  and  allottees 
in  Oklahoma  were  the  parties  in  interest.  Referees  had  been  appointed 
and  awards  made,  but  the  court  refused  to  entertain  an  appeal  upon 
the  petition  of  the  allottees  unless  the  costs  were  first  deposited, 
although  the  amount  of  the  award  should  have  been  deposited  by  the 
railway  company  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  as  required  by  law. 
The  agent  was  directed  to  secure  the  advice  of  the  United  States 
attorney  and  proceed  in  accordance  therewith.  Reporting  upon  the 
matter  September  8,  1903,  Superintendent  Thackery,  of  the  Shawnee 
Indian  Training  School,  stated  that  he  had  gone  over  a  number  of 
the^e  allotments  with  the  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  that 
district,  and  that  they  had  decided  to  appeal  in  nearly  eveiy  case 
where  the  railroad  had  crossed  Indian  lands,  believing  that  the  awards 
of  the  appraisers  appointed  by  the  district  court  wei'e  entirely  too 
low. 

Upon  the  request  of  this  office  for  information  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  in  question.  Superintendent  Thackery  reported 
in  his  letter  of  September  8,  as  follows: 

Complying  with  that  part  of  your  letter  requesting  me  to  furnish  my  views 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2S,  1902,  as  the 
same  affects  the  rights  of  Indian  allottees,  I  would  state  emphatically  that  from  my 
experience  in  the  matter  upon  this  reservation  and  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  this  act 
should  be  repealed.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  the  settlement  for  right  of  way  for  a 
railroad  company  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  any  particular  town  is  paid  for 
by  the  citizens  of  such  town  and  community,  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
people  who  are  to  pay  for  the  right  of  way  and  damages  of  such  railroad  will  be 
active  in  reducing  this  expense  to  the  lowest  po^ible  figure,  using  such  influence  as 
they  may  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  in  securing  the  appointment  of  three  appraisers 
who  will  favor  them  in  assessing  the  damages. 

As  the  Indians  do  not  pay  taxes,  and  are  for  other  reasons  likely  to  be  looked 
down  upon  by  their  white  neighbors  in  all  frontier  settlements,  it  seems  not  unrea- 
sonable to  me  to  assume  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  secure  three  resident  appraisers 
(voters,  taxpayers,  and  meml:)er8  of  the  community  who  are  to  bear  the  expense  of 
the  right  of  way  for  any  particular  railroad  company)  who  would  give  the  Indians 
a  fair  representation  in  the  matter. 
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There  have  been  filed  under  the  act  of  February  28,  1902,  b}*^  the 
several  companies,  maps  showing  rights  of  way  and  additional  grounds 
as  follows: 

Table  14. — Rights  of  tmy  and  grounds  applied  for  by  railtuay  companies. 


ArkaoMS  Red  River  and  Paris  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way.  Tpe.  8  to  10  S.,  Rs.  25  to27  E 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system: 

Eastern  Oklahoma  R.  R.  (in  Oklahoma)— 

Ralston,  additional  lands 

Young's  Summit,  reservoir 

Byars,  reservoir 

Fairfax,  additional  lands 

Soldanl,  additional  lands 

Gulf.  Colomdo  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  (Indian  Territory)— 

•Wayne,  additional  lands 

Kickapoo  Creek,  sand  pit 

Bomar,  additional  lands 

Piircell,  additional  lands 

Wynnewood,  reservoir 

Davis,  additional  lands  (lots) 


Rights  of  I  Additional 


way. 


lands. 


MUe$. 
26 


Dougherty,  quarry 
Isla 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  anH  Pacific  system: 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. — 

Waurica.  additional  lands 

Chickasha.  additional  lands 

Alex,  additional  lands 

Bradlev,  additional  lands 

T.  6  N.,  R.  6  W.,  additional  lands: 

Do 

Minco.  additional  lands 

T.  13N.,  R.  7  W.,  additional  lands 

Choctaw.  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  R.  R.— 

Hailevville,  reservoir  and  pipe  line 

Washita,  reservoir  (spring) 

Sees.  1  to  6,  right  of  way 

Mile  399.  reser>'oir  (Creek  Nation ) • 

Shawnee,  additional  lands 

Kreba,  additional  lands 

Wilburton,  additional  lands 

Aqua,  additional  lands 

Hailey  ville,  additional  lands 

Do 

Limestone  Spur,  additional  lands 

Mekuaukev.  additional  lands 

Hydro,  additional  lands 

Fractional  sec.  19,  right  of  way 

Spur  to  shaft  No.  8 

Choctaw  Oklahoma  and  Western  R.  R.— 

Sees.  2  to  6.  right  of  way 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  R.  R.— 

Sees.  1  tc>  K,  right  of  way 

Enid  and  Anadarko  R.  R.— 

T.  8N  ,  R.  10  W.,  station  grounds 

T.  ION..  R.  11  W..  station  grounds 

Through  T.  4  S..  Rs.  8  to  8  W..  right  of  way 

Midland  Valley  R.  R.— 

Through  Ts.  8  and  9  N.,  Rs.  24  to  27  E.,  right  of  way 
Western  Oklahoma  R.  R.— 

Wapanucka,  additional  lands 

Miloum.  additional  lands 

Blanco,  reservoir 

Herbert,  reservoir 

Delaware  Creek,  reservoir 

Coalgatc,  reservoir 

Bond,  additional  lands 

Ardmore  Junction,  additional  lands 

Mannsville, additional  lands 

Wapanucka,  additional  lands  (lots) 

Edwards,  additional  lands 

Blanco,  additional  lands 

Edwards,  additional  lands 

Randolph,  additional  lands 

Rea,  additional  lands 

Cairo,  additional  lands 

Provence,  additional  lands 

Ardmore  (near) , 

Chickasaw  Electric  Rwy.: 

Right  of  way,  Davis  to  Sulphur 

Fort  Smith  and  Western  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way,  2  sections  in  Oklahoma 

T.U  N.,  R.9  £., station  and  stock  yards 

T.8N.,  R.  14  E., spring 


Acres, 


118 


1.18 
2 

98 

117 


26 
28 


11 
61 


4.54 
80 

199.60 
27.20 
88.20 

ae 

20 

13.65 
a4.50 
108.39 
ab 
40 


9.90 
29.10 
9.40 
9.40 
9.20 
40 

7.12 
3.17 

240 
2.50 


AH.M 

37.09 

1.69 

.28 

.70 

8.70 

39.99 

.25 

.47 

7 


9.20 
9.20 


40 

27.75 

40.61 

21.61 

34.80 

84.49 

.23 

4.98 

1.80 

.60 

4.52 

.23 

.23 

.28 

4.60 

.28 

4.59 

10.59 


40 
1.69 


a  Area  approximated. 
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Fort  Smith  and  Western  R.  K.— Continued. 

Indianola,  additional  lands 

Crowder  City,  additional  lands 

Crowder  City,  wye 

Quinton,  station  grounds 

Kirta,  station  grounds 

Coal  Creek,  station  grounds 

Okewah,  station  grounds 

Weleetka,  stock  yards 

McCurtain  (near),  additional  lands 

Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.: 

Poteau,  water  station I 

Lawton,  Wichita  and  Gulf  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way.  2  sections 

T.  IS.,  R.  12  W.,  station  yards 

T.  3S.,  R.  12W.,Htation  yards 

T.  5  8. .  R.  12  W.,  station  yards 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  System: 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.— 

Mjuskogee,  additional  lands ? 

Savanna,  additional  lands 

Crowder,  additional  lands 

Chockle,  additional  lands 

Krebs,  additional  lands 

Right  of  way,  second  Ex.  Krebs  Branch 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley  R.  R.— 

Coalgate,  reservoir 

Phillips,  additional  lands 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  R.  R. — 

Dewey,  station  grounds 

Hagerman,  station  grounds 

Bartlesville,  stock  yards 

Wann,  reservoir 

Terminal  grounds,  T.  15  N.,  R.  2  E 

Coweta,  reservoir 

Dewey,  stock  yards 

Right  of  way  in  Oklahoma 

Osage  Junction,  station  grounds 

Reservoir,  T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.  (Creek  Nation) 

Osaire  Junction,  terminal  grounds 

Terminal  grounds,  T.  21  N.,  R.  8  E 

Dewey,  additional  grounds 

Valley  siding,  reservoir 

Coweta,  reservoir 

Texas  and  Oklahoma  R.  R.— 

Right  of  way,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 

Ada,  station  grounds 

Ada,  additional  grounds 

Coalgate.  station  grounds 

Coalgate,  additional  grounds 

Phillips,  additional  grounds 

Stonewall,  reservoir 

Section  houses 

Muskogee  Southern  Rwy.: 

Right  of  way 

Muskogee  Union  Rwy.: 

Right  of  way 

Muskogee,  station  grounds 

Additional  lands  near  Muskogee 

Do 

Ozark  and  Cherokee  Central  Rwy.: 

Right  of  way.  Creek  Nation 

Tahlequah.  station  grounds 

Proctor,  water  station  (spring) 

St.  LouLs  and  San  FrancLsco  System: 
East  and  west  line— 

Sapulpa,  additional  grounds 

Paris  division 

Hugo,  additional  grounds 

Hugo,  reservoir 

Poteau,  water  station 

Talihina,  additional  grounds 

Weleetka,  additional  grounds 

St.  Louis.  Oklahoma  and  Southern  (Red  River  division) — 

Francis,  stock  pens 

Francis,  pipe  line 

Francis,  additional  grounds 

Foster,  additional  grounds 

Alabama,  additional  grounds 

Mounds,  additional  grounds 

Beggs,  additional  grounds 

Henryetta,  additional  grounds 

Wetumka.  additional  grounds 

Madlll,  additional  grounds 


Rights  of 
way. 


MOt*. 


31 


Additional 
lands. 

« 

Acm. 

2.76 

.82 

1.44 

1.76 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

23.31 

40 

8.63 


9.20 
9.20 
9.20 


36.90 
5.44 

2.10 
40 
1.02 


8.96 


123 


130 


150 


8.28 


5.40 


49.  SI 

6.88 

4.58 
4.59 
4.70 

34.20 

40 

14.67 
1.15 

*ii!i6 

25.44 

40 

40 
4.59 
9.02 
9.S5 


9.17 
6.61 
.93 
33 

30.85 

29.14 

.51 


9.50 
40 
16.61 


14.23 

20.85 


25.09 

13.77 

S9.68 

40 

al 

al 

4.99 

1 
16.33 

1.S6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2.50 
31.75 


a  Area  approximated. 
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St  Look  and  San  Francisco  System— Continued. 

St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  Southern  (Red  River  division) — Ck)ntinued. 

Ravia.  additional  grounds 

Mill  Creek,  additional  grounds 

Helen,  additional  grounds 

Scullin,  additional  grounds 

Frog,  additional  grounds 

Randolph,  additional  grounds 

Fitzhufh,  additional  grounds 

Woodville.  additional  grounds 

Holdenvilie,  additional  grounds  (lota) 

Okmulgee,  additional  grounds 

HoIdeDville,  additiottal  grounds 

Ada,  additional  grounds 

Do 

Sapulpa,  pipe  line 

Okmulgee,  additional  grounds 

Roff.  additional  grounds 

Platter  Branch- 
Right  of  way.  1  section 

Muskogee  Branch — 

Right  c»f  way,  Mingo  to  Muskogee 

Arkansas  Valley  and  Western  R.  R — 

Right  of  way.  Creek  Nation 

Additional  grounds 

Oklahoma  City  and  Western  R.  R.— 

Chickasha,  station  grounds '. 

Chiekasha,  section  house 

Tuttle,  additional  grounds 

Cement,  additional  ground.^ 

Cyril,  additional  grounds 

Elgin,  additional  grounds 

Cache,  additional  grounds 

Indiahoma.  additional  grounds 

St.  Louiji.  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  (formerly  Arkansas  and  Choc- 
taw)— 

Bochito.  station  grounds 

Hugo,  additional  grounds 

Ball,  additional  grounds 

Durwood.  additional  grounds 

Durwood,  station  grounds ' 

Du  rwood ,  rese  rvoi  r 

Reservoi  r,  near  Madill 

Kinlock,  station  grounds 1 

Provence,  additional  grounds i 

Right  of  way,  Platter  to  Mead 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  Misnouri,  Coal  and  Rwy.  Co.— 

Right  of  way,  Ssections,  Creek  Nation 


Miles. 


25 

48 


41 


Additional 
lands. 


9.36 
66.60 


Total ,  1,124.78 


Acree. 
3.22 
6.23 
6.66 
8.78 
2.25 
.46 
2.87 
4.60 

al 
4 

al 

10 
6.49 

al 
4.09 
16.17 


16.68 

20.66 

.11 

21.89 

7.35 

7.36 
7.76 
7.44 


4.60 
86.21 

4.60 
86.25 

4.60 
34.44 
32.04 

4.60 

4.60 


2,681.68 


a  Area  approximated. 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  several  large  tracts  proposed  to  be  taken 
for  reservoir  sites,  embracing  199.50, 168.39,  240,  84.49-acre  tracts  and 
numerous  tracts  of  over  40  acres  each. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  grounds  proposed  to  be  taken 
by  the  Muskogee  Union  Railway  Company,  as  shown  in  the  above  list. 
The  whole  length  of  the  line  of  road  of  this  company  is  but  8.28  miles, 
and  it  proposes  to  take  for  railroad  pui*poses  a  total  of  66.11  acres 
outside  of  its  right  of  way.  It  is  seriously  questioned  whether  this 
company,  whose  line  of  road  is  but  8.28  miles  in  length,  can  legiti- 
mately use  grounds  of  so  large  an  area  strictly  for  railroad  purposes. 

It  is  apparent  that,  under  the  act  of  February  28, 1902,  as  construed 
by  the  Department  December  26,  1902,  the  necessity  for  the  taking 
by  railroad  companies  of  additional  grounds  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
determined.  If  amicable  settlement  is  effected  between  an  allottee  and 
a  company  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  the  taking  of  the  grounds 
is  not  a  matter  taken  into  consideration.     Further,  the  purpose  of  the 
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several  laws  to  secure  to  each  Indian  a  tract  of  land  for  a  home  is 
defeated  to  the  extent  that  companies  of  this  privileged  class  may 
purcha^se  by  private  barter  from  any  Indian  land  of  a  quantity  practi- 
cally without  limit. 

There  appears  no  provision  in  this  law  concerning  the  reversion  of 
the  lands  taken  under  the  act  in  the  event  of  their  use  for  railroad 
purposes  being  discontinued,  as  is  found  in  every  other  act  granting 
lands  and  rights  of  way  to  railroad  companies.  Under  this  act  a  rail- 
way acquires  the  fee  to  the  lands  taken,  after  which  it  may  put  it  to 
whatever  use  it  may  desire. 

The  Office  is  not  informed  how  far  the  courts  go  into  the  matter  of 
determining  the  necessity  for  the  taking  of  additional  lands  when  the 
application  for  the  appointment  of  referees  to  appraise  damages  is 
heard,  but  it  is  evident  that  any  testimony  submitted  at  any  such  hear- 
ing must  be  of  an  ex  parte  character,  as  the  Indian  party  in  interest  is 
unfamiliar  with  court  proceedings  and  never  secures  the  presentation 
of  his  side  of  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  an  observation  of  proceedings 
thus  far  had  where  Indian  lands  have  been  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  provides  for  the  taking  by  i-ailroad 
companies  of  additional  lands  onl}'  when  iiecesmry^  and  fails  to  pro- 
vide a  method  whereby  the  necessity  for  the  taking  of  such  lands  shall 
be  determined  by  the  courts,  would  it  not  appear  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  f  ramers  of  the  law  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  law  through  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Aifairs  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Indian  matters,  following  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Nesqually  i\  Gibbon,  adverted  to  hereinabove? 

In  Department  decision  of  December  26, 1902,  it  is  held  that  a  right 
of  wa3%  "so  far  as  differences  between  the  individual  owner  or  tribal 
owner  on  the  one  hand  and  the  railroad  company  on  the  other  are 
concerned,  is  to  be  obtained  under  judicial  rather  than  departmental 
supervision  and  sanction.''  Does  this  mean  that  where  a  railroad 
company,  through  its  skilled  and  practiced  manipulators,  overcomes 
and  removes  differences  between  an  individual  owner  or  tribal  owner 
there  is  to  be  no  supervision  and  sanction  of  either  the  courts  or  the 
Department  as  to  matters  affecting  the  property  rights  of  Indians? 
This  is  the  inference  dmwn  by  this  Office  from  the  further  holding  of 
the  Department  that  the  maps  to  be  filed  under  said  act  showing  the 
additional  lands  to  be  taken  "do  not  require  and  are  not  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Interior  Department." 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  operations  of  railroads  under  this  act 
for  the  past  year  the  office  is  convinced  that  the  property  rights  of 
Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  are  in  great  peril,  and  that 
legislation  for  their  protection  is  immediately  necessary,  unless  after 
a  further  consideration  of  the  subject  Department  decision  of  Decem- 
ber 2(),  1902,  may  be  modified  so  as  to  require  its  approval  of  the  maps 
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filed  under  the  act  of  February  2H,  1902,  and  so  that  the  necessity  for 
the  taking  of  the  grounds  as  authorized  in  that  act  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Department,  and  where  compensation  is  made  by  amica- 
ble settlement  it  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  agency  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

INDIANS  ON  BOYD  CLAIM,  CAMP  INDEPENDENCE  RES- 

ERVATION,  CAL. 

Since  m}^  last  annual  report  was  made  the  80-acre  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  '*  Boyd  claim,"  embraced  in  the  former  Camp  Independ- 
ence military  reservation,  has  been  subdivided  by  Supervisor  Holland^ 
in  compliance  with  office  instructions,  into  16  pieces  and  assigned  to 
the  heads  of  as  many  Indian  families  living  in  that  locality.  April  8, 
1902,  he  made  a  full  report  regarding  the  work,  accompanied  by  plats^ 
field  notes,  and  schedules.  All  the  tracts  contain  5  acres  each,  except- 
ing No.  16,  which  contains  4.91  acres.  A  lot  70  by  100  feet  as  a  site 
for  the  Indian  day  school  at  that  place  was  staked  off,  the  same  being 
taken  equally  from  tracts  11  and  12.  The  school  building  is  at  pres- 
ent located  just  off  this  reservation  on  private  ground. 

Mr.  Holland^s  report  of  August  31,  1903,  states  that  these  Indian:^ 
are  for  the  most  part  making  their  homes  on  the  lands  assigned  to 
them,  and  have  done  all  that  could  be  expected  in  the  short  time  that 
has  elapsed  to  construct  houses  and  fences,  cultivate  the  land,  and 
make  other  improvements.  The  office  has  taken  up  the  question  of 
allotting  these  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  general  allotment  act,  as  amended,  and  is  now  collecting  addi- 
tional data  with  that  object  in  view. 

WARNER'S  RANCH  INDIANS  ON  PALA  RESERVATION,  CAL. 

As  was  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  Department,  on  May  27, 
1902,  appointed  Messrs.  Charles  F.  Lummis,  Charles  L.  Partridge,  and 
Russell  C.  Allen  to  act  as  an  advisory  commission  to  aid  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  tract  of  land  for  the  Warner's  ranch  Indians  and  such  other 
Mission  Indians  as  may  not  be  provided  with  suitable  lands  elsewhere, 
in  accordance  with  an  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
May  27,  1902  (32  Stats.,  p.  257). 

In  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Department  the  commission  strongly 
recommended  the  purchase  by  the  Government  from  Frank  A.  Salmons 
and  wife  of  a  tract  of  land  at  Pala,  in  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  com- 
prising 3,353  acres.  Mr.  Salmons  and  his  wife  executed  a  deed  Octo- 
ber 11,  1902,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department  January  22, 
The  consideration  named  in  the  deed,  $46,280,  was  afterwards  paid  to 
the  grantor.  The  lands  conveyed  consist  of  parts  of  sections  21,  22, 
23,  25,  26,  27,  28,  3-i,  and  35,  in  township  9  south,  range  2  west,  and 
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portions  of  sections  2,  3,  and  10,  in  township  10  south,  range  2  west, 
San  Bernai*dino  meridian,  California. 

In  addition  to  the  tracts  so  purchased,  the  following-described  lands 
were,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  settlement  and  entry  until  it  citn  be  determined  what  particular 
subdivisions  thereof  it  will  be  useful  to  add  to  the  purchased  tracts 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Indians;  all  unoccupied  public  land  in  town- 
ship 9  south,  range  1  west,  and  the  east  half  of  section  21,  sections  22, 
23,  24r,  25,  26,  27;  east  half  of  section  28;  east  half  of  section  33,  sec- 
tions 34,  35,  and  36  in  township  9  south,  range  2  west,  and  sections  1, 
2,  3;  east  half  of  section  4;  east  half  of  section  9,  sections  10,  11, 
and  12  in  township  10  south,  range  2  west,  San  Bernardino  meridian. 

The  removal  of  a  majority  of  the  Indians  from  Warner's  ranch  to 
the  Pala  Reservation  was  accomplished  without  serious  difficulty  under 
the  supervision  of  United  States  Indian  Inspector  James  E.  Jenkins, 
and  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Indians  are  being  provided  for  in  the 
shape  of  houses,  farming  implements,  subsistence,  stores,  etc. 

The  Indians  at  a  settlement  on  Warner's  ranch,  called  San  Felipe, 
and  those  at  Puerta  Chiquita,  on  Governor  Gage's  portion  of  that 
ranch,  were  recently  removed  to  the  Pala  Reservation. 

A  system  of  irrigation,  to  be  known  as  the  "South  Side"  ditch,  was 
recently  authorized  to  be  constructed  on  the  Pala  Reservation,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  placed  at  $13,880.  Superintendent  of  Irri- 
gation George  Butler,  in  charge  of  this  work,  reports  that  the  Indians 
are  showing  a  disinclination  to  perform  the  requisite  labor.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  delay  resulting  from  that  cause  will  prove 
only  temporary,  and  that  when  the  Indians  are  brought  to  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  benefited  they  will  come 
forward  and  push  the  wotk  to  completion. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  UNDER  THE  CURTIS  ACT  AND  SUB- 
SEQUENT LEGISLATION. 

In  the  discussion  of  matters  in  the  Indian  Territorv  the  course 
heretofore  adopted  will  be  pursued.  Matters  coming  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory  will  be  first  discusHed, 
and  second,  those  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  subjects  coming  directly  under  the 
inspector  will  be  considered  under  the  heads:  Education,  mineral 
leases,  collection  of  revenue,  town  sites,  timber  and  stone,  and  dis- 
position of  lands.  The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has 
jurisdiction  of  questions  relating  to  citizenship  in  each  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  the  allotment  of  lands,  and  the  distribution  of  their 
other  property  among  the  various  members  of  the  tribes,  and  the  seg- 
regation of  town  sites  along  lines  of  railroad  constructed  or  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
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EDUCATION. 

Educational  matters  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tx"ibes  have  progressed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1903  with  slight,  if  any,  friction.  Harmony  has 
prevailed  between  both  Government  and  tribal  authorities,  and  there 
have  been  distinct  gains  made  from  an  educational  standpoint.  No 
new  agreements  have  been  entered  into.  Officials,  teachers,  and 
parents  seem  to  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  those  already  made  in 
the  spirit  intended.  The  tribal  authorities  realize  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  interested  only  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  a  proper 
application,  under  reasonable  safeguards  and  checks,  of  the  mone^^s 
appropriated  for  these  objects.  This  is  largely  manifested  in  the 
cordiality  with  which  white  teachers  are  now  received  at  full-blood 
schools  where  formerly  they  were  entertained  with  suspicion.  This  is 
gratifying,  and  evidences  the  tact  of  Superintendent  Benedict  and  his 
assistants.  Another  mark  of  progress  is  manifested  in  the  increased 
attendance  of  teachers  upon  the  summer  normal  institutes. 

While  general  school  conditions  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  mani- 
fest marked  improvement,  it  must  be  understood  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  authority  of  the  Indian  department  is  merely 
nominal  or  purely  supervisory.  Abuses  can  not  alwaj^s  be  corrected 
or  reforms  instituted  when  they  are  necessary. 

The  several  nations  are  under  different  laws  and  different  agreements, 
and  therefore  each  will  be  dealt  with  separately  in  this  brief  report. 

Cherokee  Nation. — Educational  gains  of  a  decided  character  are 
reported  from  this  nation.  The  schools  of  this  nation  are  under  the 
direction  of  United  States  Supervisor  of  Education  B.  S.  Coppock, 
and  D.  E.  Ward,  A.  S.  Wiley,  and  S.  F.  Parks,  composing  the  Chero- 
kee national  school  board.  They  have  appointed  for  the  ensuing  fall 
term  in  the  primary  schools  160  teachers.  The  Cherokees  came  from 
Georgia  and  vicinity  and  settled  on  lands  patented  to  them  in  1840. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  before  the  adjoining  States  were  States 
these  people  had  adopted  a  constitution  making  officials  elective,  abol- 
ishing polygamy  and  reeognizing  the  Christian  religion,  and  had  passed 
strict  temperance  laws.  They  were  the  first  Indian  tribe  to  establish 
a  free  public  school  system.  Missionaries  were  welcomed,  a  native 
alphabet  was  adopted,  and  a  printing  press  and  newspaper  were  estab- 
hsbed  by  the  nation. 

Separate  schools  are  maintained  for  Indians  and  negroes.  The  full 
bloods  by  choice  generally  attend  the  same  school.  The  Cherokee 
and  negro  do  not  intermarry  or  socially  mingle,  as  reported  by  Super- 
visor Coppock,  but  the  race  problem  seems  to  be  "efficiently  solved 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  three  races  concerned  and  the  inter- 
mediary mixed  bloods." 

The  number  of  primary  schools  increased  during  the  3'ear  from  140 
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to  160,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term  from  seven  to  eight  months. 
There  were  4  high  schools.  The  Male  Seminaiy  is  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  men,  in  which  260  were  enrolled;  the  Female 
Seminary,  for  young  women,  enrolled  240;  the  Orphan  Asylum,  for 
full  orphans  of  both  sexes,  enrolled  167;  the  Colored  High  School,  for 
the  young  of  that  i*ace  of  both  sexes,  enrolled  56.  As  Superintendent 
Benedict  says: 

The  Cherokees  make  claim,  not  without  good  foundation,  that  they  have  made 
more  progress  toward  civilization  than  any  other  tribe.  Their  alphabet  invented 
by  the  sage  Sequoyah,  is  the  work  of  a  genius. 

The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc., 
at  the  Cherokee  schools  for  the  vear: 

Table  16. — Statistics  as  to  Cherokee  schools. 


Cherokee  school. 


Entoll-Xn!*"™"",    A""""' 


ment. 


ance.      school. 


cost. 


ATeni^e !  Number 
co«t  per  ,    of  em- 
pupil.    ,  ployee8. 


Male  Seminary 

Female  Seminary 

Orphan  Academy 

Colored  High  School. 
150  day  schools 


Total. 


260 

161 

240 

175 

167 

125  ' 

66 

86  1 

5,464 

3, 144  i 

6,187 

3,641 

9 
9 
9 
9 

7 


$19,740.00 

24,818  00 

18,000.00 

4,955.00 

43,305.00 


S122.61 

141,81 

144.00 

137.64 

18.77 


12 

12 

12 

5 

150 


,!  110,818.00    . 

I  I 
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Creek  Nation. — Nine  small  boarding  schools  were  conducted  in  this 
nation,  and  65  day  schools.  Of  the  above  boarding  schools,  6  were 
exclusively  for  Creek  children,'  while  the  remaining  3  admitted  the 
children  of  Creek  f  reedmen.  The  United  States  supervisor  is  Miss 
Alice  M.  Robertson,  while  the  nation  is  represented  by  William  C. 
Mcintosh,  a  highly  educated  lawyer  and  educator. 

Superintendent  Benedict  reports  a  very  large  percentage  of  Creeks 
to  be  full  bloods,  and  their  children,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  in  the 
elementary  classes.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  can  be  classed  as  high- 
school  pupils.  Many  of  the  parents  manifest  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  education  of  their  children . 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  etc.,  at  the  Creek  schools 
for  the  past  year: 

Tablb  16. — Statistics  as  to  Creek  schools. 


Creek  schools. 


Eufala  Hl^h  School 

Creek  Orpnan  Home 

Euchee  Boarding  School 

Wetumka  Boarding  School 

Coweta  Boarding  School 

Wealaka  Boarding  School 

Nuvaka  Boarding  School 

TuUahassee  Boarding  School  a. 
Pecan  Creek  Boarding  School  a 

Orphan  Homea 

58  day  schools 

Total 


PTirnll  '  Average  Months 
^J„t    '  attend-  |      of 
™®°^'       ance.      school. 


96 

65 

66 

57 

113 

62 

185 

70 

71 

34 

61 

45 

93 

79 

130 

89 

58 

42 

46 

90 

1,638 

787 

2,657 


1.350 


Annual 
cost. 


Ayerage 

cost  per 

pupil. 


8* 
8* 
8* 
8* 
8* 
8i 
8i 
8* 
84 
8i 
8* 


97,980.00 
6.780.00 
7,266.00 
9,196.00 
4,665.00 
4,075.00 
6,600.00 
8,299.00 
6,129.00 
2,998.00 

11,370.00 


114^08 

118.94 

117. 18 

131.37 

137.22 

91.50 

70.62 

93.24 

96.56 

99.98 

14.44 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


7 
7 
7 
11 
8 
7 

*  ^  • 

8 
5 

4 
58 


78,858.00 


122 


a  Colored. 
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Choctaw  Nation. — The  schools  of  this  nation  are  supported  from  roy- 
alties on  coal,  which  are  ample  for  all  purposes.  There  are  4  acade- 
mies, in  which  483  Choctaw  pupils  are  eni'olled.  Ten  small  boarding 
schools  are  maintained,  in  which  447  Choctaw  children  are  educated 
and  supported.  In  addition  3,068  Choctaw  children  are  enrolled  in 
175  day  schools.  This  nation  takes  great  interest  in  the  education  of 
its  children,  but,  as  usual  with  Indians,  many  parents  fail  to  see  the 
necessity  for  continuous  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  term. 

Calvin  Ballard  is  the  United  States  supervisor  and  Eli  Mitchell  rep- 
resents the  Choctaw  Nation.     In  his  report  Supervisor  Ballard  says: 

I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Mit-chell,  the  Choctaw  representative,  who 
has  so  ably  and  harmoniously  worked  with  me  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
The  educational  interests  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  are  greater  than  they  have  ever 
been,  and  the  prospects  for  next  year's  work  are  very  flattering. 

The  following  table  gives  the  enrollment,  etc.,  of  these  schools  for 
the  past  year: 

Table  17. — Statistics  as  to  Choctaw  schools. 


Choctaw  schools. 


ArmMtrong  Male  Orphan  Academy 

Whe«lock  Female  Orphan  Academy 

ToAhkahoma  Female  Academy 

Jones  Academy 

Atokk  Academy 

9  nnall  boarding  schools 

lol  day  schoolfl 

Tuition    Choctaw  pupils   in   Chickasaw 
Nation 

Total 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Months 

of 
school. 

Annual 
cost. 

S15,578.00 
11,938.00 
15,454.00 
14,627.00 
8,287.00 
15,344.00 
33,763.00 

4,570.00 

119 
89 

141 

134 
77 

370 
2,689 

379 

94 

70 

110 

100 

60 

265 

1,565 

275 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

6 

3.998 

2,529 

119,561.00 

Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 


1165.47 
171.76 
140. 69 
147. 42 
137. 57 
57.90 
21.71 

16.60 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


13 
10 
12 
12 
6 
18 
151 

151 


222 


ChickaBaw  Nation. — While  the  reports  of  school  matters  from  the 
other  nations  indicate  a  flattering  condition  of  affairs  an  inharmonious 
note  is  struck  with  these  Indians.  In  discussing  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
Superintendent  Benedict  sums  up  the  situation  very  tersely  as  follows: 

The  Chickasaws  are  still  allowed  to  control  their  own  expenditures  for  school 
purposes,  and  their  school  finances  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Their  council 
makes  no  appropriation  for  school  purposes  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  but  per- 
mits their  school  authorities  to  continue  incurring  indebtedness,  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  Nearly  all  of  their  boarding  schools  are  conducted  upon  the  contract 
plan,  the  contractors  agreeing  to  furnish  board  and  teachers  at  a  stipulated  price  per 
month  for  each  child  in  attendance.  Some  of  the  contractors  boastingly  assert  that 
they  are  to  receive  the  full  amount  provided  for  by  their  contracts,  whether  few  or 
many  children  attend  their  schools. 

Another  extravagant  feature  of  their  school  management  is  apparent  in  their 
attempt  to  pay  the  board  of  all  the  children  enrolle4  in  the  day  schools  of  the  nation. 
In  many  instances  parents  are  allowed  from  $10  to  |12  per  month  per  child,  for 
boarding  their  own  children. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  share  of  the  accumulated  coal  royalties  has 
been  paid  out  upon  their  school  indebtedness,  yet  their  outstanding  unpaid  school 
warrants  now  amount  to  considerably  more  than  $100,000.  While  whole  families 
are  maintained  out  of  the  allowance  made  for  boarding  their  children,  yet  the 
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teachers  who  are  entitled  to  receive  their  pay  promptly  are  compelled  to  wait 
from  one  to  two  years  for  their  money,  or  fcell  their  school  warrants  at  discounts 
ranging  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  very  discouraging  to  the 
teachers  of  that  nation,  and  so  long  as  it  is  permitterl  to  continue  the  school  work  of 
the  nation  can  not  materially  improve. 

The  follov^ring  table  gives  the  enroninent,  etc.,  at  Chickasaw  schools 
for  the  past  year: 

Table  18. — Statistics  as  to  Chickasaw  schools. 


Chickafiaw  schools. 


Orphan  Home 

Bloomtield  Female  Seminary 

Collins  Institute 

Harley  Institute 

Rock  "Academy 

Fifteen  day  schools 

Total 


i7ni.rji  I  Average  Months' 

^;^^j^-,  HttenS-  ,      of      I 

™^"^-  I     ance.     i  school. 


66 
115 

45 
106 

61 
800 


1,193 


.51 
lOH 
40 
76 
47 
550 


10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 


Annual 
cost. 


$7, 796. 00 

K.'iOO.OO 

7,000.00 

8,039.00 

6.aTO.O0 

6.\065.00 


Average    Number 
cost  per  j    of  em- 
pupil.    I  ployees. 


$152.  m 
162. 79 
175. 00 
ia'>.77 
13.5. 10 
118.30 


9 
9 

19 


872    110,750.00 
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Comparative  cost  of  schools. — An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  tables 
gives  the  per  capita  cost  of  daj^  schools  as  follows:  Cherokee  Nation, 
S13.77;  Choctaw  Nation,  $21.71;  Creek  Nation,  $14.44;  Chickasaw 
Nation,  $118.30.  While  the  comparison  in  the  boarding  schools  does 
not  show  so  pronounced  a  difference,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  excite  sur- 
prise. In  commenting  upon  these  figures  Superintendent  Benedict 
says  as  follows: 

The  extravagance  of  the  Chickasaws  is  illustrated  in  these  points: 

First.  The  Chickasaws  have  claimed  that  all  of  their  children  were  in  school. 
There  are  just  about  two-thirds  as  many  Chickasaw  citizens  as  Choctaw^s  on  the 
Dawes  Commission  roll,  while  the  comparison  of  my  statistical  tables  shows  that 
there  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  Choctaws  enrolled  in  school  as  there  are 
Chickasaws. 

Second.  The  Chickasaws  expended  $110,750  upon  the  education  of  1,193  children, 
while  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  we  expended  but  $119,561  upon  the  education  of  3,998 
children. 

Third.  The  15  day  schools  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  cost  the  nation  $65,065  last 
year,  while  our  151  day  schools  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  cost  but  $33,763. 

In  making  comparisons  between  these  two  nations  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  we  furnish  clothing  free  of  charge  to  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  Choctaw  academies, 
while  the  Chickasaws  do  not  furnish  clothing  for  any  except  in  their  orphan  home. 
The  school  affairs  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  from  a  financial  standpoint  are  gradually 
growing  worse,  and,  if  possible,  the  Government  ought  to  take  entire  control  of  their 
school  finances. 

Seminole  Nation. — Statistical  information  concerning  this  nation  is 
not  available  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  schools  are  whollj'  conducted 
by  the  tribe  without  any  supervision  by  the  Government.  . 

Snmmer  normal  schools. — These  have  become  recognized  adjuncts  to 
the  educational  work  of  the  Territory.  Those  held  during  the  year 
were  better  attended  than  in  the  past,  greater  interest  excited,  and 
decided  results  are  anticipated.  The  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr. 
Benedict,  conducted  a  party  of  Indian  Territory  teachers  to  the  Indian 
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Institute  held  in  Boston  this  summer.  They  were  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  teachers  and  employees  of  the  regular  Indian  school 
service,  and  the  intercourse  was  mutually  beneficial. 

White  children  in  Indian  Territory. — While  not  under  the  control  of 
the  Interior  Department,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  subject  of 
schools  for  white  children  in  the  Territory  is  one  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  omitted.  A  proper  public  school  system  will  redound  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  Indians,  and  therefore  the  Department  has 
urged  for  years  past  that  some  legislation  should  be  had  which  will 
provide  for  it. 

Within  the  next  three  3^ears,  under  the  agreements,  tribal  govern- 
ments must  cease,  their  affairs  be  settled  up,  and  the  tribal  funds  be 
distributed  pro  rata.  What  is  to  become  of  the  children  of  the  red 
man  will  be  a  serious  problem.  Under  present  laws,  public  schools 
can  be  organized  only  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns.  For  the  rural 
districts  and  many  towns  will  an  adequate  public  school  system  be 
organized  for  Indians,  and  whites,  when  many  holdings  can  not  be 
taxed?  W^ith  tribal  governments  extinguished,  money  distributed  te 
the  Indians  per  capita,  from  what  source  will  revenue  be  derived  to  sup- 
port Indian  schools  'i  These  nations  are  rich  now,  but  whether  they  will 
be  ten  years  from  to-day  is  another  matter.  Will  they  be  permitted 
to  dispose  of  their  wealth  and  not  provide  an  adequate  school  fund 
for  their  children?  Shall  Congress,  out  of  the  public  purse,  begin  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  the  red  children  of  the  Territory,  as  it  has 
for  those  of  other  tribes?  Will  a  new  burden  be  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  future,  when  at  present  a  preventive  may  be  found? 
These  are  serious  questions. 

The  status  of  the  thousands  of  negro  children  is  equally  important. 
They  are  now  in  separate  schools  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations, 
but  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  do  not  permit  them  to  share  in  their 
school  fund,  with  the  result  that  these  f reedmen  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  with  all  of  its  entailed  consequences  of  crime  and  pauperism. 

Denominational  schools. — These  institutions,  conducted  by  churches, 
missionary  societies,  and  benevolent  organizations,  are  excellent  cen- 
ters of  civilization  and  usefulness.     They  are  the  remains  of  those 
which  in  former  years  practically  conducted  all  the  educational  inter 
ests  of  the  several  nations. 
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Brief  statistics  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  19. — Staitstics  an  to  schools  supported  by  churches. 


Denominational 
Hchools. 


Location. 


Calvin  Institute . . 
Chelsea  Academy 


By  what  church  estab- 
lished. 


Chelsea 
Cherokee  Academy  ...   Tahlequah 
Dwight  Mission 


Durant Pre8b>'terian 

Cumberland    Presbyte- 
rian. 
Baptist  Home  Mission 
I      Society. 
Marble 1  Presbyterian 


Friends Hillside 


Hargrove  College. 
Henry  K.  College 

Indianola  College 


Indian  University 

Lutheran  Mission 

Nazareth  Institute 

Sacred  Heart  Institute. 
Shady  Point  Mission  ., 


Ardmore  . 
Muskogee 


idy 

lulc 


Spaulding  Institute  . 

St.  Agnes  Academy. . . 

St.  Elizabeth's , 

Tahlequah  In<(itute 
Willie  Halsell  College . 


Wynnewood 

Bacone 

Oaks 

Muskogee 

Vinitiv do. 

Shady  Point.... 
Mu.skogee 


Orthodox  Friends 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Presbyterian  Board 
Home  Missions. 

Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian. 

Baptist 

Luthcmn 

Roman  Catholic 


.  .1 


Antlers 

Purcell 

Tahlequah 
Vlnlta 


Presbyterian 

MethodLst      Episcopal, 

South. 

Roman  Catholic 

....do 

Presbyterian , 

Methodist      Episcopal, 

South. 


Enrollment,    j^^^'^***^''^' 


White.  Indian.  White.  Indian. 


128 


157 
59 

82 

47 
56 


59 

I 
8  ', 

50 
29 
40  I 
44 
8 
131    , 

25  I. 
64 
134 
81 


86 

80 


15 
23 


31 


44 
88 


60 
57 


89 

Ji9 


25 
31 


22 
34 


107 
43 


MINING. 

Mineral  leases. — In  addition  to  the  105  coal  leases  covering  lands  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  at  the  date  of  aiy  last  annua] 
report,  there  have  been  made  9  additional  coal  leases,  as  follows: 

The  Johnson  Company,  1  leaae;  submitted  July  14;  approved  July  29, 1902. 

Ardmore  Coal  and  Power  Company,  1  lease;  submitted  August  20;  approved 
August  22,  1902. 

Fulsom-Morris  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  1  lease;  submitted  September  10; 
Approved  September  13,  1902. 

Perry  Brothers,  1  lease;  submitted  September  12;  approved  September  16,  1902. 

Brewer  Mining  Company,  1  lease;  submitted  September  16;  approved  September 
19,  1902. 

Michael  Perona,  1  lease;  submitted  September  17;  approved  September  20, 1902. 

Mazard  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  1  lease;  submitted  September  10;  approved 
September  20,  1902. 

Standard  Coal  Company,  1  lease;  submitted  September  24, 1902;  approved  same  day. 

William  Fordyce,  1  lease;  submitted  October  7;  approved  October  11,  1902. 

The  lease  in  favor  of  Perr}'  Brothers,  with  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment, has  been  assigned  to  the  Coalgate  Company,  and  the  lease 
granted  to  the  Brewer  Mining  (/ompan}^  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Brewer  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

The  following  asphalt  leases  have  been  approved  since  June  30, 1902: 

The  Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Company,  1  lease;  submitted  September  16; 
approved  September  22,  1902, 

(xeorge  A.  H.  Mills,  1  lease;  submitted  Septeml)er  16;  approved  September  25, 
1902. 

Farmer  Asphalt  Company,  1  lease;  submitted  September  18;  approved  Septem- 
ber 25,  1902. 
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The  lease  in  favor  of  George  A.  H.  Mills,  with  the  Department's 
consent,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Ravia  Asphalt  Company. 

Segregation  of  mineral  lands. — J.  A.  Taff,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
was  instructed  to  examine  the  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  which  were 
considered  valuable  by  reason  of  containing  coal  or  asphalt.  He  made 
a  report  recommending  that  445,052.23  acres  be  segregated.  This 
report  was  approved  by  the  Department  March  24,  1903.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement, 
this  land  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  and  best  bidders 
for  cash  by  a  commission  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  commission  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  These  lands 
are  reserved  from  allotment  and  are  to  be  sold  within  three  years  from 
September  25, 1902,  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  Choctaw- Chicka- 
saw supplemental  agreement. 

COLLECTION   OF   REVENUES. 

In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  the  Government  collects  the  roy- 
alty on  all  minerals  mined  from  tribal  lands,  and  it  also  collects  the 
tax  from  all  noncitizen  traders  residing  and  doing  basiness  in  the 
nations,  as  well  as  the  tax  or  royalt}^  on  hay,  ferries,  and  the  permit 
taxes.  In  the  Choctaw  Nation  tribal  taxes  are  collected  bv  the  tribal 
authorities.  In  the  Chickasaw  Nation  the  Government  collects  the 
cattle  tax.  The  following  aggregate  amounts  have  been  collected  in 
the  various  nations  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  to  wit: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  except  cattle  tax $648, 530. 40 

Cherokee  Nation 58,820.8S 

Creek  Nation 237,760.71 

Chickasaw  Nation,  cattle  tax 30, 511. 65 

The  monev  collected  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  is  from 
the  following  sources: 

Coal  royalty $259,686.58 

Asphalt  royalty 2, 243.  26 

Timber 43,226.25 

Stone 947.10 

Payments  on  town  lots 3:^7,427.21 

The  total  amount  collected  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  from  royalties  and 
the  sale  of  town  lots  is  $29,469.16,  arising  from  the  following  sources: 

Stone  royalty $286. 63 

Hay  royalty 3,444.82 

Coal  royalty 2,813.66 

Merchandise  tax 88. 48 

Oil  and  gas  royalty 1,300.00 

Gravel  royalty : 70. 40 

Ferry  tax 178.77 

Sale  of  town  lots 21,286.40 
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The  difference  between  this  total  and  the  total  amount  collected  was 
received  on  account  of  board  of  pupils,  board  of  teachers,  sale  of  jail 
property,  etc. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  the  collections  were: 

Coal  royalty $l,5a5.29 

Hay  royalty 26.50 

Occupation  tax 3. 00 

Pasture  tax 24,795.70 

Timber  confiscated  and  sold 20. 00 

Payments  on  town  lots 211, 410. 22 

From  June  28,  1898,  when  the  Government  took  charge  of  affairs 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  to  June  30,  1903,  there  was  collected  as  roy- 
alty on  coal  and  asphalt  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  a 
total  of  $957,586.40. 

TIMBER  AND   STONE. 

For  the  procurement  of  timber  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes 
in  the  Indian  Territoiy,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  6,  1900,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  January  21,  1903,  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  following-named  corporations  and  per- 
sons: Eugene  A.  Kline,  Dennis  B.  Husse}^  Hobart-Lee  Tie  Company. 
The  contract  in  favor  of  A.  McLeod  has  been  extended.  Stone  con- 
tracts are  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  (/ompany,  whose 
old  contract  was  extended,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road Company. 

SALE   AND   LEASE   OF   ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Sale  of  Creek  allotments. — Under  the  provisions  of  sections  16  and 
17  of  the  Creek  supplemental  agreement  allottees  may  lease  their 
lands  for  one  3'ear  for  grazing  purposes  and  five  years  for  agricultural 
purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  Department.  Leases  may  be 
made  for  these  purposes  for  longer  periods  with  the  Department's 
consent,  and  mineral  leases  may  also  be  so  made.  Creek  allottees, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  have  authority  to  sell  their  allot- 
ments, except  the  homestead,  which  can  not  be  alienated  for  twenty- 
one  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  supplemental  agree- 
ment, to  wit,  July  26,  1902.  During  this  period  the  homestead  of  40 
acres  is  nontaxable. 

December  6,  1902,  the  Department  prescribed  regulations  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  supplemental 
agreement.  These  regulations  were  subsequently  amended  on  Jan- 
uary 21  and  May  4,  1903.  In  prescribing  them  the  Department 
desired,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  leave  the  sale  of  land  to  individual 
Creek  citizens,  in  order  that  they  might  become  more  proficient  in 
business  transactions.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  regulations   as 
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amended.  Creek  citizens  were  permitted  to  sell  their  alienable  lands  to 
whomsoever  they  pleased.  It  was  required  that  the  deed  be  submitted 
through  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  Union  Agency,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  land  be  shown  by  the  affidavits  of  three  disinterested  per- 
sons who  had  knowledge  of  land  values  in  the  Creek  Nation.  The 
regulations  also  declared  that  no  deed  purporting  to  convey  land  would 
be  approved  where  the  consideration  was  less  than  the  appraised  value 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
It  was  provided,  however,  that  the  appraisement  as  made  by  the  Com- 
mission would  not  in  any  way  be  binding  upon  the  Department  in  the 
matter  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  deeds. 

The  supplemental  agreement  fixed  the  maximum  value  at  which 
lands  in  the  Creek  Nation  were  to  be  appraised  by  the  Commission  at 
$6.50  per  acre.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  was  appraised — in  fact,  a  large 
majority  of  it — at  less  than  $6.50  per  acre.  Investigation  showed  that 
Creek  allottees  were  willing  to  sell  and  were  selling  their  lands  for  less 
than  their  reasonable  value.  In  many  instances  they  sold  their  lands 
for  the  appraised  value,  as  shown  by  the  Commission's  record.  This 
appraised  value  was  not  supposed  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  land,  but 
was  a  valuation  given  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  Creek 
landed  estate.  The  highest  value  that  could  be  given  to  any  land 
under  the  law  being  $6.50  per  acre,  other  lands  were  appraised  in 
accordance  therewith  and  values  placed  upon  them  proportionate  to 
the  maximum  value. 

As  under  this  method  of  selling  Creek  lands  the  Indians  would  not 
receive  the  true  value  of  their  alienable  lands,  the  Depai'tment  July  10, 
1903,  amended  the  regulations.  As  amended  they  require  that  Creek 
citizens  desiring  to  sell  their  lands  shall  apply  to  the  Indian  agent  by 
petition.  Such  application  must  contain  an  accurate  description  of  the 
land  and  the  improvementiu  thereon.  The  petition  is  made  in  dupli- 
cate and  the  duplicate  copy  immediately  forwarded  to  this  Office.  On 
each  Monday  morning  the  agent  posts  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
office  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  a  list  of  the  lands  described  in  the 
petitions  filed  with  him  during  the  week  preceding  such  Monday,  and 
on  each  Monday  morning  he  forwards  to  this  Office  a  complete  list  of 
the  lands  posted  and  offered  for  sale.  During  such  sixty  days  the 
listed  lands  are  advertised  in  a  newspaper  published  at  Muskogee — at 
present  the  Muskogee  Phoenix.  The  Indian  agent,  or  an  employee 
of  his  office,  is  required  to  visit  and  appraise  each  tract  offered  for 
sale.  The  appraisement  is  not  made  public,  but  no  bid  for  less  than 
the  appraised  value  will  be  considered. 

Sealed  bids  are  received  by  the  agent  for  the  listed  lands.  Each  bid 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  payable  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  offered,  as  a  guaranty 
of  the  faithful  performance  by  the  bidder  of  his  proposition.     If  a  bid 
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is  accepted,  the  successful  bidder  is  required,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  notice,  not  exceeding  ten  daj's,  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his 
bid;  and  if  he  fails  to  comply,  the  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his  bid 
is  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  right  to  reject 
an}'^  and  all  bids  is  reserved,  and  the  highest  bid  will  be  accepted,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approval  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  Bidders  and 
other  interested  persons  may  be  present  when  the  bids  are  opened  by 
the  Indian  agent.  No  deed  will  be  approved  that  was  executed  prior 
to  the  delivery  of  the  patent  to  the  allottee.  The  first  sale  under  these 
regulations  took  place  September  25,  1908. 

Under  the  previous  regulations  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  Creek 
Nation  made  conveyances  purporting  to  sell  their  alienable  lands  or 
parts  of  the  same  to  various  persons.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-three 
of  these  deeds,  representing  an  aggregate  consideration  of  $369,932.47, 
were  forwarded  to  the  Department  and  were  all  disapproved. 

It  is  believed  that  by  the  regulations  of  JuI^j-  10,  1903,  the  Govern- 
ment has  thrown  sufficient  safeguards  around  the  sale  of  lands  in  the 
Creek  Nation  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  to  secure  for 
them  the  best  obtainable  price  for  their  lands.  Under  this  system 
pools  and  combinations  can  not  be  formed,  and  it  is  believed  that  all 
lands  sold  will  bring  their  reasonable  value. 

Leasing  of  Creek  allotments. — Under  the  regulations  Creek  citizens 
may  lease  their  lands  for  three  years  for  grazing  purposes,  ten  yeai*s 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  fifteen  years  for  mineral  purposes.  All 
leases  must  be  in  quadiiiplicate  and  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  two 
subscribing  witnesses,  one  copy  to  be  filed  in  this  Office,  one  with  the 
Indian  agent,  Union  Agency,  one  to  be  delivered  to  the  lessee,  and 
one  to  the  lessor.  Leases  for  the  periods  above  mentioned  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  and  are  of  no  effect  unless  so 
approved.  This  Office  understands  that  the  regulations  governing  the 
leasing  of  Creek  lands,  as  well  as  those  governing  the  sale  thereof, 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation.  They 
feel  that  their  interests  are  properly  protected  by  these  regulations 
and  that  their  lands  will  not  be  sold  or  leased  except  at  fair  prices. 

Leasing  of  Cherokee  allotments. — The  regulations  governing  the 
leasing  of  Cherokee  allotted  lands  are  very  similar  to  those  governing 
the  leasing  of  Creek  allotted  lands,  and  were  promulgated  May  4, 1903, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  72  of  the  agreement. 

TOWN   SITES. 

My  last  annual  report  gave  the  names  of  the  towns  whose  exterior 
limits  had  been  surveved  and  platted  during  the  year  preceding;  the 
small  towns  of  less  than  2()0  population  in  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  the  survey  and  platting  of  which  had  been  author- 
ized under  the  provisions  of  agreements  with  these  nations,  and  the 
towns  within  which  patents  had  been  issued  conveying  the  title  to  lots. 
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During  the  past  year  the  segregation  of  lands  for  the  following 
additional  towns  has  been  authorized: 
Cherokee  Nation: 


Foreman. 
Lawton. 


Ochelata. 
Owassa. 


Vera. 


Watova. 


Choctaw  Nation: 
Boswell.  Crowder  City. 


McCurtaiu. 


The  towns,  the  exterior  limits  of  which  were  approved,  were: 
Cherokee  Nation: 


Bokchito.                    Fort  Gibson. 
Campbell.                   Muldrow. 

North  Tulsa. 
Stilwell. 

Tahlequah. 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Albany.                       Boswell. 
Alderson.                    Garvin. 
Blue.                           Gilbert. 

Gowen. 

Hugo. 

Phillips. 

Savanna. 
Shady  Point. 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Aylesworth.                Lindsay. 
Fitzhugh.                    Loco. 
Hickory.                     Mannsville. 

Midland. 
Milbum. 
Oakland. 

Tuttle. 

The  following  towns  were  surveyed  and  platted  during  the  yi 
Cherokee  Nation: 

Afton.                          Gans. 
Blue  Jacket.               Grove. 
CampbelL                    Hanson. 
Claremore.                  Muldrow. 

Oolagah. 
Pry  or  Creek. 
SalUsaw. 
Stilwell. 

Vian. 
Westville. 

Creek  Nation: 

Sapulpa. 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Albany.                       Durant. 
Bennington.                Fort  Towson. 
Blue.                           Garland. 
Boswell.                       Garvin. 
Bokchito.                    Gilbert. 

Harrington. 
Hunter. 
Purnell. 
Shady  Point. 
Soper. 

Stringtown. 

Valliant. 

Wade. 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Aylesworth.                Ix)ne  Grove. 
Fitzhugh.                    Loco. 
Hickorv.                      Mannsville. 

Mead. 

Midland. 

Oakland. 

Springer. 

Schedules  showing  the  names  of  the  persons  entitled  to  purchase 
lots  in  towns,  the  appraisement,  and  the  I'ate  at  which  they  could 
purchase,  were  approved,  as  follows: 
.  Cherokee  Nation: 


Afton. 
Catoosa. 


Chelsea. 


Vinita. 


Welch. 
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Creek  Nation: 

Checotah. 

Eufaula. 

Inola. 

Sapulpa. 

Clarksville. 

Gibson  Station. 

Lee. 

Wildcat. 

Coweta. 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Bennington. 

Hunter. 

Soper. 

Valliant 

Durant. 

Lehigh. 

South  McAlester. 

Wapanucka. 

Heavener. 

Leflore. 

Spiro. 

Wilburton. 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Addington. 

Duncan. 

Oakland. 

Sugden. 

Berwyn. 

Earl. 

Orr. 

Stonewall. 

Center. 

Elmore. 

Paoli. 

Terrall. 

Comanche. 

Erin  Springs. 

Pauls  Valley. 

Wynnewood. 

Connerville. 

Kemp. 

Pontotoc. 

Cornish. 

Leon. 

Purdy. 

Dougherty. 

Marlow. 

Rvan. 

• 

Supplemental  schedules  correcting  errors  or  omissions  in  the  orig- 
inal schedules,  or  to  show  parks  or  cemeteries,  were  approved  for  the 
following  towns: 

Cherokee  Nation: 


Centralia. 
Choteau. 

Collinsville. 
Hanson. 

Lenapah. 
Nowata. 

Ramona. 
Talala. 

Creek  Nation: 

Beggs. 
Bristow. 
Checotah. 
Coweta. 

Eufaula. 
Holdenville. 
Inola. 
Mounds. 

Muskogee. 
Okmulgee. 
Tulsa. 
Wagoner. 

Webbers  Falls. 
W^etumka. 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Allen. 
Atoka. 
Caddo. 
Canadian. 

Cowlington. 
Heavener. 
Howe. 
McAlester. 

Potean. 

South  McAlester. 

Spiro. 

Sterrett. 

Wilburton 
Wister. 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Ardmore. 
Dibble. 

Marietta. 
McGee. 

Minco. 
Rush  Sprinijs. 

Woodville. 

Lots  which  were  not  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals  were 
sold  at  auction  in  the  following  towns  in  the  Creek  Nation: 


Beggs. 

Eufaula. 

Kellyville. 

Tulsa. 

Bixby. 

Foster  (post-office 

Lee. 

Wagoner. 

Bristow. 

Yeager). 

Mounds. 

Wetumka. 

Checotah. 

Henryetta. 

Muskogee. 

Wildcat. 

Clarksville. 

Holdenville. 

Okmulgee. 

Winchell. 

Coweta. 

Inola. 

Sapulpa. 

i^ 
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Patents  were  approved  for  the  conveyance  of  lots  in  the  following 
towns,  the  number  in  each  being  indicated: 


Name. 


Creeic  NaUon: 

Beggs 

Bixby 

Bristow 

Cbecotah 

ClarksYille 

Coweta 

Eufaula 

Ffjster  (poHt-office  Yeager) 

Gibfion  Station 

Henryetta 

Holdenville 

Inola 


Number 

of 
patents. 


26 

4 

91 

19:^ 

1 

12 

74 

2f» 

1 

6 

184 

1 


Name. 


'  Number 
I       of 
'  patents. 


Creek  Nation— Continued. 

Kellyville 

Mounds 

MiLskogee 

Okmulgee 

Red  Fork 

Sapulpa 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Wetumka 

Wildcat 

Cherokee  Nation: 

Vinita 


9 

24 

4Ui3 

131 

S2 

140 

288 

70 

46 

1 

71 


Of  the  towns  the  platting  of  which  was  authorized  the  preceding 
year,  as  under  200  inhabitants,  the  following  were  increased  in  area 
and  taken  out  of  that  class  because  of  being  on  railroads  and  having  a 
prospect  of  substantial  growth: 

^  Beggs,  Creek  Nation. 
Midland,  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Springer,  Choctaw  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  small  towns  authorized,  as  given  in  my  last  annual 
report,  the  following  small  towns  were  segregated: 
Cherokee  Nation: 


Bennett. 

Delaware. 

Pensacola. 

Spavinaw. 

Braggs. 

Hillside. 

Ruby. 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Brooken. 

Folsom. 

•  Oaklodge. 

Star. 

Byrne. 

Monroe. 

Oconee. 

Summerfield. 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Ara. 

Fox. 

Orinne. 

Viola. 

Bailey. 

Glenn. 

Pike. 

Wiley. 

Brady. 

Healdton. 

Provence. 

Woolsey. 

Chism. 

Hunton. 

Reck. 

Cliff. 

Keller. 

Robberson. 

Dodge. 

Newport. 

Tyler. 

The  following  small  towns  were  surveyed  und  platted: 
Cherokee  Nation: 


Big  Cabin.                   Gritte. 
Braggs.                        Kansas. 
Bnartown.                  Ketchum. 

Long. 

Maple. 

McLain. 

Peggs. 

Redland. 

Texanna. 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Bengal.                       Braden. 
Blaine.                        Brooken. 
Boggy  Depot.              Byrne. 
Bower.                        Caney. 

Cartersville. 
Citra. 
Dexter. 
Ego. 

Fanshawe. 
Folsom. 
Garland. 
Ironbridge. 
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Jackflon. 

Monroe. 

Kennady. 

Miiae. 

Kosoiua. 

Newberg. 

Leflore. 

Oaklodge. 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Alma. 

Elk. 

Ara. 

Foster. 

Arlee. 

Fox. 

Bailey. 

Glenn. 

Bebee. 

Grady. 

JjCQm 

Graham. 

Brady. 

Harrisburg 

Brock. 

Hart. 

Bumeyville. 

Healdton. 

Chism. 

Hennepin. 

Cliff. 

Hewitt 

Dibble. 

Hird. 

Dixie. 

Holder. 

Dolberg. 

Homer. 

Doyle. 

Hunton. 

Drake. 

lona. 

Ka^tman. 

Jesfie. 

Oconee. 
Owl. 
Roberta. 
Sansbois. 


Keller. 

Marsden. 

Maxwell. 

McMillan. 

Newport. 

Ninnekah. 

Oakman. 

Orinne. 

Okra. 

Overbrook. 

Palmer. 

Pike. 

Platter. 

Powell. 

Provence. 

Reagan. 

Reck. 


Star. 

Summerfield. 
Tuskahoma. 
Utica. 


Robberson. 

Sneed. 

Tatums. 

Teller. 

Troy. 

Thackerville. 

Tussy. 

Tvler. 

Tyrola. 

Velma. 

Viola. 

Wallville. 

Wayne. 

Whitebead. 

Wiley. 

Woodford. 

Woolsey. 


Schedules  of  appraisements  and  holders  of  lots  in  the  following  towns 
were  approved: 
Choctaw  Nation: 


Bengal. 

Dexter. 

Boggy  Depot. 

Ego. 

Bower. 

Fanshawe. 

Cartersville. 

Garland. 

Ironbridge. 

Kennady. 


Leflore. 

Owl. 

Tuskahoma. 


During  the  year  the  Department  approved  the  issuance  of  bonds  in 
the  following  towns: 

Bristow,  Creek  Nation,  $8,000  for  schoolhouses. 
Durant,  Choctaw  Nation,  $15,000  for  schoolhouses. 

South  McAlester,  Choctaw  Nation,  $50,000  for  sewers,  electric-light  plant,  water- 
works, and  schoolhouses. 
Pauls  Valley,  Chickasaw  Nation,  $15,000  for  waterworks  and  sewers. 
Duncan,  Chickasaw  Nation,  $25,000  for  waterworks. 

An  application  of  the  town  of  Chickasha,  Chickasaw  IJation,  for 
authority  to  issue  $135,000  in  bonds,  $60,000  of  which  was  to  be  used 
for  a  sewerage  system  and  $75,000  for  waterworks,  was  disapproved 
by  the  Department  as  exceeding  the  limit  of  indebtedness. 

The  acting  inspector  for  Indian  Territory  reported  April  6,  1903, 
that  $50,000  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  town-site  work  for 
the  last  year,  and  that  since  the  funds  already  appropriated  were  so 
nearly  exhausted,  it  was  desirable  that  the  funds  should  be  made  imme- 
diately available.  This  recommendation  was  made  to  Congress  by  the 
Department,  but  these  requests  were  not  honored  by  Congress.     Only 
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8:^5,000  was  appropriated  for  town-site  purposes,  and  it  did  not  become 
available  until  July  1.  This  necessitated  the  suspension  of  all  town- 
site  work  on  March  10.  The  employees  were  furloughed  until  July  1. 
On  a  subsequent  report  of  the  acting  inspector  the  Department  deter- 
mined, on  account  of  the  inadequate  appropriation,  to  suspend  the 
townsite  work  further  until  September  1,  1903. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Creek  allotments  have  been  practically  completed,  and  the  allot- 
ment work  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation  is  progressing.  Allotment  offices  were  opened  January  1, 
11»03,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  April  15  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  natiouH.  The  allotment  offices  are  moved  from  time  to 
time  in  order  that  the  greatest  accommodation  may  be  offered  the 
masses  of  each  locality.  By  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  tribe  will  in  all  probabilit}"  have 
received  complete  evidences  of  title  to  their  respective  allotments. 
The  conditions  that  have  heretofore  prevailed  among  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  modified  and  the  Indians,  as  a 
rule,  are  now  satisfied  with  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
distribute  their  land  among  them  in  severalty  and  to  distribute  their 
funds  so  as  to  give  to  each  citizen  an  equal  share  in  value,  land  and 
money,  of  the  entire  estate  of  the  different  tribes. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Department  has  approved  the  enrollment  of  citizens  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  as  follows: 

(Tioctaw  by  blood 14, 918  '  Chickasaw  freedmen 4, 211 

Choctaw  by  intermarriage 205  |  Cherokee  by  blood 28,016 

Choctaw  freedmen 2, 983  '  Cherokee  freedmen 2, 749 

Chickasaw  by  blood 4,659     Creek  by  blood 9,624 

Chickasaw  by  intermarriage 198     Creek  freedmen 4, 954 

Intermarried  Cherokee.— The  act  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.,  495), 
section  21,  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  Commission  shall 
make  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  several  tribes,  enrolling,  among  others, 
**8uch  intermarried  white  persons  as  may  be  entitled  to  citizenship 
under  Cherokee  laws."  A  controversy  arose  as  to  the  right  to  enroll- 
ment of  white  persons  intennarried  with  Cherokee  citizens,  and  a 
protest  was  filed  with  the  Department  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of 
citizens  by  blood  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  against  the  enrollment  of 
intermarried  persons  **  so  as  to  recognize  their  right  to  participate  in 
the  distribution  of  any  of  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  any  kind  or  character." 

On  the  one  hand  it  was  claimed  that  the  Cherokee  laws  have  never 
recognized  the  right  of  "intermarried  citizens"  to  share  in  the  distri- 
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bution  of  the  property  of  the  nation;  on  the  other  hand  that  the  laws 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  rec- 
ognize as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  those  persons  who  have  been 
married  to  Cherokee  citizens  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Cher- 
kee  Nation  relating  to  marriage,  and  that  therefore  such  intermarried 
persons  were  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  Cherokee 
estate  equally  with  citizens  by  blood. 

February  24, 1903,  the  Department  referred  this  matter  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  '' findings  and  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions ^"^ 
of  section  2  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883  (22  Stat.,  485).  The  Court  of 
Claims  has  not  vet  rendered  a  decision. 

When  this  question  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  Office 
was  directed  not  to  forward  to  the  Department  any  Cherokee  cases  to 
which  an  intermarried  person  was  a  party  until  after  the  court  had 
returned  an  opinion.  There  were  before  the  Office  cases  involving 
some  three  or  four  hundred  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by 
blood,  each  case  including  one  or  more  persons  who  were  applicants  for 
enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage.  July  22,  1903,  the  Office 
invited  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  this  condition  of  affairs  and 
suggested  the  advisability  of  passing  upon  the  right  of  those  pei-sons 
who  applied  for  enrollment  by  blood  without  waiting  for  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  determine  the  question  submitted  to  it — the  right  of  those  who 
applied  for  citizenship  by  intermarriage  to  be  subsequently  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  court.  July  27,  the  Department 
approved  this  suggestion,  and  cases  of  this  character  are  now  being 
passed  upon  in  so  far  as  the  right  of  applicants  by  blood  is  concerned. 

MlMissippi  Choctaw. — ^The  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  have  been  identi- 
fied as  entitled  to  rights  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  under  the  provisions 
of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830  number  1,735.  Of  these 
1,729  are  of  the  full  blood;  the  others  are  mixed  bloods  who  have  been 
identified  because  the  ancestor  under  whom  they  claim  had  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treat}'  of  1830. 

Under  the  provisions  of  sections  41  to  44,  inclusive,  of  the  Choctaw- 
Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement,  act  of  July  1, 1902  (32  Stat.,  641), 
full-blood  Mississippi  Choctaws  are  entitled  to  identification  by  reason 
of  their  blood,  and  are  not  therefore  required  to  claim  under  an  ances- 
tor and  to  show  that  such  ancestor  complied  or  attempted  to  comply- 
with  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  as 
are  the  mixed-blood  Mississippi  Choctaws.  A  controversy  arose  as  to 
whether  the  identification  of  a  full-blood  parent  carried  with  it  the 
identification  of  a  mixed-blood  child — for  instance,  whether  the  identi- 
fication of  a  full-blood  father  carried  with  it  the  identification  of  his 
children  by  a  white  woman  or  a  woman  of  mixed  blood.  The  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  Attorne^^-Genei'al  for  an  opinion,  and  on  June  19, 
1903,  he  said,  among  other  things: 
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In  my  opinion,  paragraph  41  of  the  agreement  of  March  21, 1902,  does  not  require 
the  identification  of  part-blood  children  of  Mineissippi  Choctaws,  theniselvea  identified 
solely  by  reason  of  their  full  blood.  Sucli  children  munt  in  some  other  way,  if  possible, 
establish  their  claims  to  participate  in  the  benefits  arising  from  the  treaty  of  1830. 
They  have  not  been  deprived  by  the  agreement  of  anything  to  which  they  were 
entitled  before  its  conclusion.  Neither  does  the  Government  extend  to  them  the 
right  of  identification  solely  because  they  are  children  of  an  ancestor  himself  identi- 
fied bv  reason  alone  of  his  full  blood. 

ft 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.,  982),  appro- 
priated $20,00(>,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  ''for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  indigent  and  identified  full-blood  Mississippi 
Choctaws  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory,"  the  money  thus  appro- 
priated to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  and  under 
its  direction.  April  9  the  Department  requested  the  Commission  to 
submit  a  draft  of  regulations  appropriate  for  carr3Mng  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  May  6  the  Commission  made  a  report  con- 
c*erning  the  subject,  in  which  it  took  the  position  that  the  appropria- 
tion was  not  available  for  subsisting  full-blood  Mississippi  Choctaws 
who  were  removed  by  the  Government  pending  their  acquiring  titles 
to  their  allotments.  Mav  25  the  office  transmitted  the  Commission's 
report,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  money  could  be  used  for 
any  purpose  incidental  to  the  removal  of  the  full  bloods;  that  support 
for  a  short  time  after  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory,  if  such  support 
by  the  Government  was  necessary  for  the  time  being,  would  certainly 
be  ''an  incident  connected  with"  aiding  identified  full-blood  Missis- 
sippi Choctaws  to  remove.  Maj'  27  the  Department  submitted  the 
matter  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  opinion,  and  on  May  28 
he  held  that  pa3'^ment  for  subsistence  from  the  appropriation  was 
authorized,  and  that  such  subsistence  was  an  incident  to  the  removal 
of  the  full  bloods.  The  Commission  was  subsequently  instructed  to 
detail  one  of  its  employees  to  supervise  the  removal  of  the  full  bloods. 
The  office  understands  that  about  300  have  been  removed  under  the 
Commission's  direction,  and  that  other  removals  will  be  made  at  an 
earlv  date. 

Applications  for  citizensliip. — The  whole  number  of  cases  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  before  the  Office,  and  the  disposition  made  of  them,  is  as 
follows: 

Table  20. — Stntut*  of  applications  for  citizenship. 


Number  received,  head*  of  families 

Transiniued  to  the  Department 

Ariod  on  by  the  Department 

iVfullny  before  the  Depnrtment 

i'einllng  In  this  OfHce 


MissiH- 
sippl 
(Mioc- 


,ClMK'taW8 

Chenv   '  Chioka-    by  blood 
kees.         Haws.     I  or  inter- 


taws.  I  marriage. 


3,2.T()  .  704  36  !  1«> 

2.710  ,  41f>  21  126 

2,3<)2  !  37«  21  :  117 

;U«  37    9 

540  293  14  60 


9222—03- 
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CHIPPEWA  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Substantial  proorross  has  been  made  in  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  January  14, 1889  (25  Stat.,  642),  relating  to  allot- 
ments to  Chippewa  Indians,  cession  of  their  lands,  and  sale  of  their 
pine.  The  provisions  relating  to  classifying  and  disposing  of  the 
pine  lands  were  modified  by  the  act  of  June  27, 1902  (32  Stat.,  400). 

The  allotments  to  the  Leech  Lake  Pillager  on  the  Leech  Lake  Reser- 
vation have  been  readjusted  and  the  amended  schedule  was  approved 
on  October  14,  1903.  A  supplemental  schedule  of  allotments  to  the 
Leech  Lake  Pillager,  the  White  Oak  Point  and  Sandy  Lake  bands,  and 
the  Cass  Lake  and  Winnibigoshish  Chippewa,  who  had  not  previously 
received  allotments,  has  been  submitted  and  now  awaits  examination 
in  this  Office. 

Last  May  the  Red  Lake  Chippewa  declined  to  accept  the  provisions 
of  section  11  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1903  (32 
Stat.,  982-1009),  providing  for  the  sale  of  256,152  acres  of  land  com- 
prising the  western  portion  of  the  diminished  reservation.  The  act 
provided  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  highest  and  best  bidder,  subject  to  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United 
States,  at  not  less  than  $4  per  acre. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  on  November  10, 
will  open  to  entry  and  settlement  766,607.20  acres  of  agricultural  lands 
on  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  and  2,279.96  acres 
on  the  four  ceded  townships  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  the 
lands  to  be  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers,  under  the  homestead  laws, 
as  provided  for  in  section  6  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1889. 

During  the  year  4,318  trust  patents  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Mississippi  Chippewa  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  The  work  of 
making  allotments  to  those  who  by  inadvertence  were  omitted  from 
the  original  schedule  has  also  progressed,  but  the  schedule  of  these 
additional  allotments  has  not  yet  been  submitted  for  approval. 

SETTLERS  ON  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION, 

MONTANA. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.,  982), 
provides  $2,965  for  the  pa3'ment  of  settlers  for  improvements  upon 
certain  lands  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Northern  Chevenne 
Reservation,  Montana. 

On  January  16,  1901,  James  McLaughlin,  United  States  Indian 
inspector,  transmitted  to  this  Office  agreements  made  by  him  with 
seven  additional  settlers  found  bv  a  survev  to  be  within  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation.  These  negotiations  had  been  conducted  under 
Department  instructions  of  December  11,  1900.  The  Office  recom- 
mended on  March  20,  1903,  that  Inspector  McLaughlin  be  instructed 
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to  visit  those  settlers  and  obtain  from  them  deeds  conveying  any  land 
to  which  they  have  any  right  or  title  and  the  improvements  thereon. 
The  settlers  who  executed  agreements  for  the  sale  of  lands  and  im- 
provements are  as  follows:  ElbridgeD.  Weston,  ^00;  Robinson  John- 
son, $300;  Thomas  Wood,  $750;  George  Wood,  $115;  John  H.  Spragiie, 
$400;  Ernest  E.  Sprague,  $250,  and  Martha  V.  Wood  (n^e  Sprague), 
$350.  When  the  deeds  shall  have  been  obtained  and  approved  by  the 
Department,  payment  will  be  made  to  these  settlers  and  thus  the  sub- 
ject of  settlers  within  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  will  be 
closed. 

WADSWORTH  TOWN  SITE  IN  PYRAMID  LAKE  RESERVA- 
TION, NEV. 

A  clause  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July  1, 
1898(30  Stat.,  571-694),  authorized  the  inhabitants  of  the  town -of 
Wadsworth,  in  the  county  of  Washoe,  State  of  Nevada,  '*  to  proceed 
and  acquire  title  to  the  town  site  of  such  town  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2382  of  chapter  8  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States." 
July  12,  1902,  this  Office  reported  to  the  Department  that  the  inhab- 
itants had  taken  no  steps  under  the  act  to  obtain  title  to  the  lands 
occupied  by  them,  and  recommended  that  a  survey  and  plat  be  made 
of  the  town  site  and  that  the  lots  therein  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2384  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  for  report  and  recommendation,  which  were  duly  made;  but 
because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  location  of  the  town,  he  was 
directed,  September  19,  1902,  to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to 
determine  definitely  its  location  with  regard  to  the  approved  plats  of 
survey.  On  March  20,  1903,  the  Commissioner  made  a  report,  based 
upon  the  report  of  the  examiner  of  sui'veys,  who  had  made  an  exam- 
ination in  the  field,  and  stated,  among  other  things,  that  a  change  in 
the  track  of  the  railway  would  leave  the  town  of  Wadsworth  2  miles 
from  the  main  line,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  town  was  supported 
wholly  by  the  railway  company's  repair  shops  at  that  point,  the  pres- 
ent town  site  would  probably  be  abandoned. 

April  14,  1903,  the  Department  advised  the  General  Land  OflBice 
that  in  view  of  the  fac^t  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wads- 
worth had  taken  no  steps  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  it 
was  believed  that  it  was  not  neccssarv  or  desirable  under  all  the  circum- 
stances  to  proceed  in  this  matter  under  section  2384  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.     Thus  the  matter  rests. 
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WALKER  RIVER  RESERVATION,  NEV. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  approved  March  3,  VM)3  (32  Stat,  997-9DS),  James  McLaugh- 
lin, United  States  Indian  inspector,  made  an  examination  of  the  lands 
embmced  within  the  Walker  River  Reservation,  Nev.,  with  a  view 
to  the  selection  of  irrigable  tracts  for  allotments  to  the  Indians,  and 
nonirrigable  land??  for  the  pasturage  of  their  live  stock.  His  report 
of  June  18,  designated  six  townships  as  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians  for  allotments  and  grazing  laads.  The  estimated  cost  of 
surveying  the  entire  reservation  was  placed  at  ^11,138.70,  including 
inspection  of  the  work.  This  was  the  estimate  of  the  surveyor-general 
of  Nevada.  The  cost  of  surveying  the  six  townships,  it  wa^i  thought, 
would  approximate  $6,000,  while  the  cost  of  the  inspection  of  the  work 
would  not  materially  exceed  $3,000.  Office  report  on  this  subject  was 
made  to  the  Department  July  15. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  General  Land  Office,  which  expressed 
the  opinion  that  public  interests  would  be  subserved  by  completing 
surveys  within  the  entire  reservation,  but  that  the  survey  and  subdi- 
vision of  the  six  townships  for  allotments  should  first  be  completed^, 
which  opinion  was  concurred  in  b}^  Insi>ector  McLaughlin,  the  survey or- 
genei'al,  and  this  Office.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  making  allot- 
ments to  the  Indians  may  be  accomplished  at  an  early  date  and  the  way 
prepared  for  opening  the  surplus  lands  to  settlement. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  NEW  YORK  INDIANS, 

On  December  15,  1902,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
(H.  R.  12270),  known  as  the  Vreeland  bill,  providing  for  the  allotment 
of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  entitled  to  reside  upon  the  Catta- 
raugus and  Allegany  reservations  (excluding  the  Tonawanda  band  of 
Seneca  Indians),  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  a  commission  to  allot  the  lands  of 
these  reservations,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  according  to  their 
appraised  value  and  for  the  patenting  of  the  lands  to  the  allotces  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  patents  issued  under  the  general  allotment  act 
of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat,  888).  It  also  provides  that  a  patent  in 
fee  may  be  issued  within  one  year  after  the  allotments  have  been  made 
to  any  allotee  who  shall  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  his 
ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

The  bill  excepts  from  allotment  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
villages  of  the  Allegany  Reservation,  surveyed  and  located  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  February  19,  1875  (18  Stat.,  380),  and  also  the  lands  of 
the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations  that  have  been  leased  under 
authority  of  Congress  for  other  than  oil  purposes.  Each  lessee  of 
such  leased  lands,  other  than  an  oil  lessee,  is  permitted  to  acquire 
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title  in  fee  to  the  land  leased  by  him  by  pa3dng  therefor  a  sura  of  which 
^  per  cent  shall  equal  the  annual  rental  of  the  land.  He  must  also 
pay  his  proportionate  share  of  the  sum  of  $200,000  proposed  by  the 
bill  to  be  paid  to  the  Ogdeu  Land  Company  in  liquidation  of  its  claim 
affecting  the  Cattaraugus  and  Tuscarora  reservations,  if  that  claim 
shall  be  held  bv  the  courts  to  be  valid. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  refers  to  an  action  pending  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  brought  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
O^den  land  claim,  and  provides  that  if  that  action  shall  terminate  in 
favor  of  the  compan}-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}^  shall  use  $200,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  in  payment  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Indians  in  purchas- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  in  and  to  the  lands  of 
the  three  reservations  before  mentioned. 

On  Januar}'  8,  1908,  Senator  Quay  submitted  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  so  as  to  except  any  railway  corporation  from  the  operations  of 
section  4  and  to  vest  in  such  corporation  the  title  in  fee  to  the  land  used 
or  occupied  by  it  upon  payment  to  the  Indians  of  a  gross  sum  instead 
of  an  annual  rental  therefor. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was 
authorized  at  the  last  session  of  C/Ongress  to  sit  during  the  following 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  of  allotments  to  the 
New  York  Indians.  This  was  the  only  important  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  the  Vreeland  bill. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  that  has  been  more  or  less  criticised,  and 
which  I  have  heretofore  felt  should  not  receive  the  approval  of 
Congress,  is  the  proposed  taking  of  $200,000  from  the  Indian  funds 
and  applying  the  same  to  the  payment  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company's 
claim;  but  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  There  is  another  provision  in  the  bill  that  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  stricken  out — that  which  submits  it  to  the  Indian  tribe 
for  ratification.  If  the  enforcement  of  the  bill,  should  it  become  a 
law,  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  tribe,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  change  is  seen.  I  believe  that  the  bill  should  be  enacted 
by  Congress,  but  with  the  provision  which  requires  the  obtaining  of 
the  consent  of  the  tribe  thereto  eliminated. 

EASTERN   BAND  OF  CHEROKEES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Its  Status. — The  question  is  often  asked,  What  are  the  relations  of 
these  Indians  to  the  Federal  Government  as  held  by  this  office  and  the 
Department?  What  is  the  status  of  these  Indians  as  held  by  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  as  held  by  the  Federal  courts  ? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  its  decision  of  March  1, 
1886,  in  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Claims,  held  that  the  Cherokees 
in  North  (^larolina  dissolved  their  connection  with  the  Cherokee  Nation 
when  they  refused  to  accompany  the  main  body  of  that  nation  on  its 
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removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  they  have  since  had  no  sep- 
arate political  organization;  and  though  fostered  and  encouraged,  they 
have  not  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  as  now  organized  are  not  the  successor  of  any  organization 
recognized  bj'^  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  claim  of  the  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina  to  a  share  of  the 
commuted  annuity  fund  of  $214,000,  and  of  the  fund  created  by  sales 
of  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  ceded  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  has  no 
substantial  foundation;  those  funds  and  that  property  being  dedicated 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokees,  and  intended  by  their  treaties  with 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  united  nation,  and  not  in  any 
respect  for  those  who  had  separated  from  it  and  become  aliens  to  their 
nation.  If  Indians  in  that  State,  or  in  any  other  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  wish  to  enjo}'^  the  benefits  of  the  common  property  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  they  must,  as  held 
by  the  Court  of  Claims,  comply  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  as  there  provided. 
They  cannot  live  out  of  its  territory,  evade  the  obligations  and  bur- 
dens of  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
funds  and  common  property  of  the  nation.  (Cherokee  Trust  Funds, 
117  U.  S.,  288.) 

In  a  suit  brought  in  the  circuit  court,  western  district  of  North  Car- 
olina, against  D.  T.  Boyd  and  others,  to  set  aside  a  contract  made  by 
the  Indian  council,  decided  June  17, 1895  (68  Fed.  Rep.,  p.  579),  it  was 
held  that  the  Indian  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  have  never  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  suit 
brought  by  the  United  States,  as  guardian  of  such  Indians,  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Circuit  Judge  Simonton, 
presiding,  stated: 

By  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  individuals  and  families  who  were  averse  to  removal 
with  the  nation  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  States  in  which  they  were  living,  if 
they  were  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  property,  and  were  desirous 
of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  exercised  this  privilege  termi- 
nated their  connection  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  (ibid.).  Did  this  make  them  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States? 

The  alien  and  dependent  condition  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  tribes  could  not 
be  put  off  at  their  own  will  without  the  action  or  assent  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  never  deemed  citizens  of  the  United  States  except  under  explicit  provisions 
of  treaty  or  statute  to  that  effect,  either  declaring  a  certain  tribe  or  such  members  of 
it  as  chose  to  remain  behind  on  the  removal  of  the  tribe  westward  to  be  citizens  or 
authorizing  individuals  of  particular  tribes  to  become  citizens  on  application  to  an 
United  States  court  for  naturalization  and  satisfactory  proof  of  fitness  for  civilized 
life.     (Elk  r.  Wilkine,  112  U.  S.,  100.     5  Sup.  Ct.,  41.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  going  to  show  that  these  Indians  were  ever  natural- 
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ized.    Have  they  been  made  citizens  by  treaty?    The  dause  in  the  treaty  relating 
to  those  Cherokees  who  preferred  to  remain  behind  the  nation  is  in  these  words: 

Art.  12.  ♦  •  *  Such  heads  of  Cherokee  families  as  are  desirous  to  reside  within  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  same,  and  who  are  qualified  or 
calculated  to  become  useful  citizens,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  prescriptive  right  to  certain  lands. 

This  does  not  confer  on  them  citizenship.  It  only  authorizes  them  to  bec»ome 
citizens  when  it  is  recognized  that  they  are  qualified  or  calculated  to  become  useful 
citizens.  This  presupposes  some  sort  of  examination  into  the  question  of  their  qual- 
ification and  a  favorable  decision  therein.  If  the  words  of  the  treaty  do  not  make 
them  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  only  give  them  the  right  to  l)ecome  citizens 
upon  showing  the  desire  to  that  end,  then  there  was  but  one  way  for  them  to  attain 
citizenship,  and  that  is  pointed  out  in  the  statutes  relating  to  naturalization. 

fiat  it  is  urged  with  great  force  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  recognizes  these 
Cherokees  as  citizens — that  they  vote,  pay  taxes,  work  roads,  and  perfonn  all  the 
duties  of  citizens.  But  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  takes  this  privilege  sa  the  ^ift 
of  the  General  Government.  It  can  be  acquired  only  under  its  laws,  and  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  it    ( City  of  Minneapolis  r.  Reum,  56  Fed.  Rep. ,  576;  6  C.  C.  A . ,  31 . ) 

"  Neither  the  constitution  of  a  State  nor  any  act  of  its  legislature,  however  formal 
or  solemn,  whatever  rights  it  may  confer  on  these  Indians  or  withhold  from  them, 
can  withdraw  them  from  the  influence  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  that  body  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  pass  concerning  them.  Any  other  doctrine  would  make 
the  legislature  of  the  State  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  instead  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof.''  (United 
States  r.  Holliday,  3  Wall.,  419.) 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  these  Cherokee  Indians,  although  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  still  under  pupilage,  are  independent  of  the  State  of  North 
Garolina.  They  live  within  her  territory;  they  hold  lands  under  her  sovereignty, 
onder  her  tenure;  they  are  in  daily  contact  with  her  people;  they  are  not  a 
nation  nor  a  tribe;  they  can  enjoy  privileges  she  may  grant;  they  are  subject  to 
her  criminal  laws.  None  of  the  laws  applicable  to  Indian  reservations  apply  to  them. 
All  that  is  decided  is  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  ceased 
its  guardian  care  over  them  nor  released  them  from  pupilage.  The  Federal  courts 
can,  still,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  adjudicate  their  rights.  Nor  is  this  with- 
out precedent.  The  American  seaman,  born  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  natur- 
alized as  such,  has  extended  over  him  the  guardian  care  of  the  Government  and  is 
a  ward  of  the  nation.  The  statute  books  abound  with  acts  requiring  his  contracts  to 
be  looked  into  by  oflicers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  guard  hira  against  fraud,  oppression,  and  wrong.     (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  4554  et  seq. ) 

It  is  contended  that  the  view  taken  of  this  pupillary  condition  of  these  Cherokee 
Indians  violates  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina  for- 
bidding perpetuities.  A  perpetuity  is  the  attempt  to  forbid  the  alienation  of  lands 
under  any  circumstances  and  to  provide  for  their  descent  or  disposition  in  a  fixed 
unchangeable  way.  But  the  Indians  hold  these  lands  to  no  such  purpose.  Their 
realty  can  be  alienated,  but  the  contract  is  reviewable  by  the  Government,  for  one 
purpose  only — to  protect  them  from  fraud  or  wrong.  A  condition  attached  to  aliena- 
tion does  not  create  a  perpetuity.  A  conveyance  or  devise  to  A,  in  trust  for  a  femme 
covert  in  fee,  with  power  of  sale  upon  her  written  request,  or  subject  to  her  approval, 
does  not  create  a  perpetuity. 

There  is  another  consideration.  In  determining  the  attitude  of  the  (xovernment 
toward  the  Indians — all  Indians — the  courts  follow  the  action  of  the  executive  and 
other  political  departments  of  the  Government,  whose  more  special  duty  it  is  to 
determine  such  affairs.     (United  States  ?'.  Holliday,  supra.) 

Now,  Congress  has  repeatedly  recognized  the  diHtinctive  character  of  these  Chero- 
kees as  a  body — the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  Indians.     It  has  legislated  for  their 
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benefit  and  has  always  treated  this  band  as  a  distinct  unit.  They  are  not  dealt  with 
as  individuals  who  gradually  are  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  community,  but  as  a 
band  isolated  from,  cared  for  apart  from,  other  inhabitants.  (See  9  Stat.  C,  118;  10 
Stat.  L.,  291;  ibid.,  700;  16  Stat.  L.,  362;  18  Stat.  L.,  213;  19  Stat.  L.,  176;  22  Stat. 
L.,  302;  27  Stat.  L.,  120.) 

District  Judge  Dick,  concurring,  in  presenting  his  views  of  the  case, 
stated  (68  Fed.  Rep.,  582)  as  follows: 

1  am  of  opinion  that,  wherever  a  power  is  conferred  and  a  duty  imposed  by  statute, 
everything  necessary  to  accomplish  the  legislative  purpose  is  given  by  implication. 
**A  thing  which  is  within  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  the  statute  is  as  much  within 
the  statute  as  if  it  were  within  the  letter. '^  (United  States  r.  Freeman,  3  How., 
556-565. ) 

The  suit  in  equity  now  before  us  w^  instituted  by  the  district  attorney,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney -General,  for  the  purpot>e 
of  seeking  investigation  as  to  the  fairness,  justice,  and  expediency  of  a  contract  made 
by  the  Indian  council,  disposing  of  timber  on  the  Indian  lands  in  this  State  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  question  for  the  court  now  to  determine  is  whether 
the  political  departments  of  the  Government  have  clearly  and  distinctly  recognized 
the  North  Carolina  Indians  as  a  tribal  organization  under  the  supervisory  care  and 
guardianship  of  the  I'nited  States,  for  the  court  must  be  governed  upon  such  subject 
by  the  action  of  such  departments. 

I  have  read  with  some  care  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Trust  Funds  (117  U.  S.,  288, 
6  Sup.  Ct.,  718) ,  cited  and  relied  upon  by  counsel  of  defendants.  That  case  gives  an 
interesting  and  instructive  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  but  only  decides  that  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  had  dissolved 
their  connection  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  were  not  entitled  w^hile  they  remain 
residents  and  citizens  of  North  Carolina  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  funds  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  are  citizens  of  this  State  and  have  not 
been  recognized  as  a  separate  nation  or  tribe  with  treaty-making  power,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  citizens  of  this  State  does  not  necessarily 
deprive  them  of  the  legitimate  guardianship  and  care  of  the  United  States  where  there 
is  no  State  or  national  legislation  indicating  such  a  purpose.  Their  forefathers 
availed  themselves  of  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  and  remained  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  civil  laws  of  the  State  were  extended  over  them 
from  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  their  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  The  North  Carolina  Cherokees  by  reason  of  their  birth  and 
residence  became  citizens  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  State  constitution,  and 
not  by  any  special  law  conferring  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  policy  of  State 
legislation  seems  to  have  recognized  their  quasi-tribal  organization  and  regarded  them 
as  a  peculiar  class  of  citizens,  worthy  of  and  needing  the  kindly  supervision  and  care 
of  the  State  and  National  governments. 

The  political  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  have  certainly  recognized 
and  treated  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  as  a  quasi-tribal  organization  for  social 
and  business  purposes,  and  have  made  liberal  appropriations  of  money;  appointed 
Indian  agents  to  reside  among  them  and  employed  efficient  means  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  increase  their  comforts,  and  guard  them  against  the  injurious  con8e(iuencee 
of  their  own  ignorance  and  indiscretion,  and  the  frauds,  aggressions,  and  wrongs  of 
unscrupulous  white  men. 
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The  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina  in  Rollins  r.  Cherokees  (87  N.  C,  229)  fully 
recognized  the  power  and  right  of  the  United  States  to  8ui)ervise  and  control  the 
affairs,  lands,  and  contracts  of  the  North  Carolina  C'herokees.  The  court  refers 
with  approbation  to  the  acts  of  Congress  regulating  contracts  witli  Indians,  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  such  laws  apply  to  contrac^ts  made  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina Indians. 

From  the  kind  and  liberal  policy  manifested  by  all  the  departments  of  the  State 
government,  I  am  satisfied  that  North  Carolina  is  not  jealous  of  State  rights  or 
apprehensive  that  difficulties  and  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  may  arise  from  an  impe- 
rium  in  imperio,  controlling  to  some  extent  the  affairs  of  her  Indian  citizens. 

I  understood  the  counsel  of  defendants  in  their  argument  to  innist,  in  substance, 
that  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  is  a  corporation  duly  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  and  holds  its  lands  in  fee  simple  under  a  deed  executed 
by  the  standing  master  in  chancery  under  a  decree  of  this  court  made  at  October  term 
of  1894.  That  such  deed  contains  no  restriction  upon  the  power  of  alienation,  and 
that  the  Indian  council,  as  representatives  of  the  corporation,  had  full  power  to 
make  the  timber  contract  involved  in  this  suit. 

The  counsel  further  show  that  at  the  fall  term  of  this  court  in  1894  [1874?]  a  decree 
was  made  directing  a  deed  to  be  executed  in  accordance  with  an  award  of  arbitrators 
filed  at  said  term.  That  sometime  thereafter  a  deed  was  prepared  and  executed  con- 
taining a  clause  restricting  the  ])ower  of  alienation,  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  said  award  and  decree,  was  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  estate  conveyed 
and  in  disregard  of  article  1,  section  31,  of  the  State  constitution,  in  relation  to 
perpetuities.  That  the  decree  of  October  term,  1894,  was  made  upon  a  supplemental 
bill  in  equity  filed  by  the  district  attorney,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Attorney-General,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  a  new 
deed  in  fee  simple  executed  by  the  standing  master  in  chancery,  omitting  the  repug- 
nant clause  restricting  the  power  of  alienation.  That  by  such  proceetiing  in  this 
court  the  United  States  fully  recognized  the  right  and  power  of  the  Eastern  band 
of  Cherokees  to  make  free  alienation  of  their  lands,  and  surrendered  or  waived 
control  of  them  as  to  the  timber  contract  involved  in  this  suit. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  departments  in  the  legal  proceedings 
referred  to  was  to  have  a  deed  executed  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  award  of 
the  arbitrators,  the  decree  of  the  court,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  regulating  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  within  its  limits. 

These  matters  relate  to  the  merits  involved  in  this  case,  and  not  to  the  in  limine 
question  of  jurisdiction  now  before  the  court.  Judge  Simonton  has  expressed  some 
views  upon  these  questions  in  which  I  fully  concur.  I  will  say,  further,  that  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  district  attorney,  in  procuring,  by  procedure  in  this  court, 
execution  of  the  new  deed  under  which  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  now  hold 
their  lands  in  fee  simple  as  a  corporation,  neither  expressly  or  by  implication 
relieved  the  United  States  from  any  obligation  of  duty  imposed,  or  waived  any 
power  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  acts  of  Congress.  (Eells  v.  Ross, 
supra. ) 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  of  this  case.  If  I  had  any  doubt  as 
to  jurisdiction,  I  would,  in  a  court  of  equity,  be  disposed  to  regard  with  favor  the 
maxim  *'boni  judicis  est  ampliare  juriedictionem  "  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  sub- 
stantial justice  and  fair  dealing.  Courts  of  chancery  in  this  country  and  England 
have,  by  a  wise  and  salutary  development  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  built  up 
an  extensive,  enlightened,  and  beneficent  juriH<iiction  in  equity  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  wrongs,  securing  rights,  and  affording  remedies  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  justice.     (68  Fed.  Rep.,  577. ) 
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On  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  this  case,  it  was  held 
November  5, 1897,  (83  Fed.  Rep.,  547)  as  to  citizenship,  that  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  did  not,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  New 
Echota,  become  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.,  388,  sec.  6),  declaring  certain 
Indians  to  be  citizens  had  no  application  to  a  tribe  of  Indians;  that 
the  political  departments  of  the  Government  have  recognized  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  as  constituting  a  tribe,  at  least,  as 
that  word  is  used  in  the  United  States  Constitution;  that  it  is  a  rule 
of  the  courts  to  follow  the  action  of  the  Executive  and  the  depart- 
ments in  matters  which  it  is  the  dut}^  of  the  latter  to  determine;  that 
as  to  constitutional  law,  neither  the  constitution  of  a  State  nor  an  act 
of  its  legislature  can  prevent  the  application  of  an  act  of  Congress  to 
the  Indian  tribes  residing  in  the  States,  but  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  General  Government;  that  in  the  absence  of  fraud  on  the  part 
of  those  representing  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  its  refusal  to 
sanction  negotiations  by  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  for 
the  sale  of  their  standing  timber  is  conclusive  of  the  matter  and  that 
it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  institute  such 
proceedings  as  will  fully  protect  the  interest  and  property  rights  of 
its  Indian  wards. 

Judge  Goff,  in  delivering  this  decision  (p.  552),  stated: 

We  fully  agree  with  the  insistence  of  the  complainants  below  that  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  that  they  have  been 
treated  as  such  since  the  year  1S4S  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of 
the  Government;  and  in  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  said  Indians  them- 
selves have  recognized  such  relationship  from  said  date  down  to  the  time  during 
which  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  now  in  controversy  were  being 
carried  on.  Therefore  we  hold  that  the  court  below  had  jurisdiction  of  this  suit,  and 
that  it  was  not  only  proper,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  take 
such  steps  and  to  institute  such  proceedings  as  would  fully  protect  the  interests  of 
said  band  of  Indians.  We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  claim  of  the  appellees  that 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  this  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees  became  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States.  By  the  twelfth  article 
of  that  treaty  it  was  provided,  in  substance,  that  those  individuals  and  families  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  that  were  adverse  to  a  removal  to  the  Cherokee  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  were  desirous  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  States  where  they 
resided,  and  such  as  were  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  their  property 
and  to  become  useful  citizens,  w^ere  to  be  permitted  to  remain  within  said  States 
(North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama),  and  were  to  be  entitled  to  receive  their 
due  portion  of  all  the  personal  benefits  accruing  under  said  treaty  for  their  claims, 
improvements,  and  per  capita,  and  to  a  prescriptive  right  to  certain  lands. 

This  certainly  did  not  confer  citizenship  on  any  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  we  are  unable  to  find  any  statute  or  any  treaty  that  makes  them  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  authorizes  them  to  become  citizens  by  naturalization.  The 
action  or  assent  of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  enable  the 
Indian  tribes  or  bands,  or  individual  members  of  the  same,  to  renounce  the  dependent 
condition  caused  by  the  state  of  pupilage  in  which  the  Indians  have  been  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     If  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  can  be  held  to 
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authorize  the  members  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees  to  apply  to  the  courts  for 
naturalization  on  showing  satisfactory  proof  of  fitness  for  civilized  life  on  their  part, 
still  it  could  not  avail  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  for  there  is  no  pretense  that 
any  of  them  have  ever  made  such  application  or  ever  been  declared  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  any  court  of  the  same  or  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  On  this 
subject  Judge  Deady,  rn  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Osbom  (6  Sawyer,  406-409;  2 
Fed.,  58,  61)  has  well  said: 

But  an  Indian  can  not  make  himself  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  the  consent  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  Government.  The  fact  that  he  has  abandoned  his  nomadic  life  or  tribal  relations  and 
adopted  the  habits  and  manners  of  civilized  people  may  be  a  good  reason  why  he  should  be  made  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  does  not  of  itself  make  him  one.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  a  political  privilege  which  no  one.  not  born  to,  can  assume  without  its  consent  in  some 
form. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1889  (Pri- 
vate Laws,  chap.  211)  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Eastern  band 
of  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  said  band  is  now  a  corpora- 
tion, dul}"  organized  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  with  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued. 

Being  governed  by  the  above  decisions  and  legislation,  this  Office, 
in  its  administrative  capacity,  holds  that  this  band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  holding  their  land  in  fee,  can  alienate  the  same,  but  the  con- 
tract is  reviewable  by  the  Government  for  one  purpose  only,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  fraud  or  wrong,  and  that,  having  been  incorporated 
as  a  body  politic,  with  the  power  of  suing  and  being  sued,  the  acts  of 
this  band  are  reviewable  only  to  protect  them  from  fraud  or  wrong. 

Its  lands. — A  number  of  these  Indians  entered  into  an  agreement  or 
contract  with  one  William  H.  Thomas,  a  prominent  merchant  and 
Indian  philanthropist  in  southwestern  North  Carolina,  to  purchase  as  a 
home  for  them  and  the  band  a  general  boundary  of  land  in  that  locality, 
out  of  the  savipgs  from  proceeds  of  their  personal  labor  and  of  their 
annuity  money,  which  they,  from  time  to  time,  placed  in  his  hands  for 
that  pui*pose.  Mr.  Thomas  proceeded  in  good  faith  to  carry  out  this 
agreement,  and  did  purchase  lands  for  them  as  the  Indians  placed  the 
money  in  his  liands;  but  he  took  the  deeds  therefor  in  his  own  name,  no 
doubt  intending  when  he  had  completed  the  purchases  contemplated  in 
the  agreement,  to  execute  a  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  Indians  as  a  tribe 
and  community  and  settlement  thereon,  for  the  whole  of  the  lands  so 
purchased.  But  before  its  consummation  the  civil  war  came  on  and 
Mr.  Thomas  being  financially  involved,  his  creditors,  by  due  process 
of  law,  took  possession  of  his  property,  including  much  of  the  land 
purchased  for  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  thereby  involving  the  title 
to  the  same,  which  became  the  subject  of  constant  litigation. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  condition.  Congress,  bj^  act  of  July  15, 1870 
(16  Stat.,  362),  empowered  these  Indians,  by  the  name  and  style  of 
''The  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,"  to  bring  suit  in  the  dis- 
trict or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  a  settlement  of  all  matters 
connected  with  their  funds  and  lands  in  North  Carolina.     In  carrying 
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this  legislation  into  effect  a  commission,  consisting  of  Rufus  Barringer, 
John  H.  Dillard,  and  Thomas  Ruffin,  was  appointed  to  investigate, 
arbitmte,  and  decide  upon  the  alleged  claim  of  these  Indians  to  money 
and  land,  and  report  its  findings  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina  for  its  determination. 

This  (commission  tiled  its  award  in  that  court  October  23, 1874,  and  the 
same  was  made  an  order  of  the  court  at  its  next  ensuing  November 
term.  They  awarded"  that  William  H.  Thomas,  in  pursuance  of  the 
agreement  and  trust  reposed  in  him,  did  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
various  persons,  purchase  lands  for  said  Indians  as  a  tribe  and  com- 
munit}^,  and  settled  thereon,  and  carved  up  the  same  into  towns,  which 
purchases  were  definitely  described  in  the  award,  and  included  in  and 
made  a  large  tract,  situated  on  Soco  Creek  and  Ocona  Lufta  River  and 
their  tributaries,  known  as  the  *'  Qualla  boundary.'-  By  this  award  cer- 
tain named  Indians  who  held  land  within  Qualla  boundary  by  deed  or 
contract  from  said  Thomas  were  awarded  the  lands  so  held  bv  them  as 
their  sepai-ate  property,  with  the  quality  of  being  inheritable,  but 
without  the  power  of  alienation,  except  from  one  Indian  to  another, 
and  then  onlj^  with  the  assent  of  their  council. 

That  the  outboundaries  of  this  general  boundary,  as  described  in  the 
award,  might  be  more  definitely  located  and  defined,  Congress,  in  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  June  23,  1874  (16  Stat.,  213), 
appropriated  $15,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  surve3ang  '^the  land 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina"  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  survey  was  made  by  M.  S.  Temple, 
under  a  contract  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
and  completed  in  September,  1875. 

A  deed  for  the  land  so  surve^^ed,  and  known  as  ''the  Qualla  bound- 
ary," and  in  supposed  conformity  to  the  award,  was  executed  October 
9,  1876,  by  William  Johnston,  and  L.  M.  Johnston,  his  wife,  to  the 
Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  their  heirs  and  successors  forever, 
but  without  the  power  of  alienation  except  by  and  with  the  assent  of 
their  council  and  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.* 

A  deed  dated  August  11,  1880,  was  executed  by  William  Johnston, 
Lucinda  M.  Johnston,  his  wife,  W.  L.  Hilliard,  guardian,  and  James 
W.  Terrell,  commissioner  and  attorne}'  for  William  H.  Thomas,  con- 
veying to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States,  as 
trustee  for  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina, 
the  68  tracts  of  land  therein  described,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
15,211.25  acres.  This  is  known  as  the  "Sibbald  deed,"  and  it  com- 
prised lands  lying  in  Cherokee,  Graham,  Jackson,  and  Swain  counties, 

«A  copy  of  this  award  may  be  found  in  House  Executive  Document  No.  196, 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  session,  and   House  Executive  Document  No.  128 
Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session. 

^For  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  see  page  108  of  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  128, 
Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session. 
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and  included  certain  tracts  awarded  to  individual  Indians  and  enu- 
merated in  the  aforesaid  award. ^ 

Attornej^ -General  Richard  Olney,  in  his  report  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  dated  February  23,  1894  (H.  Doc. 
No.  128,  p.  4),  states  that  in  1888  a  hill  and  supplemental  bill  were 
filed  by  the  United  States  against  the  parties  in  possession,  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  enforc- 
ing the  title  to  the  land  of  the  Indians  claimed  and  occupied  bj'  them, 
and  to  perfect  title  to  the  "Love  speculation'"  tract  and  other  tracts 
within  the  Qualla  boundary,  title  to  which  the  records  of  the  county 
courts  of  North  Carolina  failed  to  establish  as  in  the  Indians.  After 
such  personal  inquiry  and  investigation  as  he  was  himself  able  to  make, 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  probably  impracticable  to 
establish  the  existence  and  contents  of  the  lost  title  papers  which  were 
necessarv  to  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  claim  thereto.  In  this 
state  of  things — believing  that  two  agreements' of  compromise  which 
had  been  submitted  would,  if  carried  into  execution,  secure  the  Indians 
a  perfect  title  to  the  land  inside  of  the  Qualla  boundar}',  and  leave 
unsettled  only  a  comparatively  unimportant  controversy  as  to  certain 
tracts  of  land  outside  the  boundary — he  considered  the  propriety  of  the 
proposed  compromise  indubitable.  He  believed  that  the  United  States 
was  bound  to  secure  the  land  to  the  Indians  or  pay  over  to  them  the 
money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  land.  To  secure  the  land  it 
would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  present  litigations,  wnth  their  uncer- 
tainty of  result,  their  great  cost,  and  their  inevitable  delays;  and  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  the  Indians  and  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  acceptance  of  the  two  agreements 
of  compromise. 

One  of  these  agreements  of  compromise  was  to  pay  R.  D.  Gilmer, 
trustee  and  administrator  of  the  estate  of  James  R.  Love,  the  sum  of 
$1.25  per  acre  for  the  land  lying  between  the  Cathcart  tract,  the 
Hughes  Ridge,  and  the  Balsam  and  Smoky  Range  of  mountains,  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  33,000  acres  of  land.  The  other  agreement  of 
compromise  was  to  pay  certain  claimant**  therein  named  the  several 
sums  agreed  upon  and  therein  stated,  upon  the  execution  of  legal 
quitclaim  deeds  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  (>herokee  Indians  to  any  and 
all  lands  claimed  by  them,  respectively,  inside  of  the  Qualla  boundary. 
These  agreements  of  compromise  were  made  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  conditioned  upon  Congress  making 
the  necessary  appropriation  to  carry  the  same  into  effect  and  the 
payment  of  the  money  to  the  claimants  therein  named,  or  their  legall}'^ 
authorized  attornevs.     The  amount  of  monev  necessarv  to  carry  these 

ft-  ft'  ft  ft' 

two  agreements  of  compromise  into  effect  was  estimated  not  to  exceed 
168,000. 


«For  a  copy  of  the  deed  see  page  119  of  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  128,  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress, second  session. 
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They  were  confirmed  by  Congress,  and  $68,000  was  appropriated  in 
the  deficiency  appropriation  act  approved  August  23,  1894  (28  Stat., 
441),  to  settle  and  quiet  title  to  lands  in  Qualla  boundary  claimed  by 
the  Indians,  to  perfect  title  to  other  lands  elsewhere  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  to  pay  expenses  of  securing  the  compromises  and  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

A  decree  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  its  October  term,  1894,  was  made  upon  a  supplemental  bill  in 
equity  filed  by  the  district  attorney  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tar}^  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney-General,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  having  a  new  deed  in  fee  simple  executed  by  the  standing 
master  in  chancery  for  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  as  a 
corporation,  for  the  Qualla  boundary,  omitting  the  clause  restricting 
the  power  of  alienation,  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  award 
and  the  decree  of  the  court  and  was  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the 
estate  conveyed.  It  is  understood  that  such  deed  was  executed  by  the 
standing  master  in  chancery  under  said  decree  of  the  court.^ 

A  subsequent  decree  of  said  circuit  court  was  entered  November  15, 
1895,  pursuant  to  agreements  of  compromise,  perfecting  the  title  in 
fee  of  the  Indians  to  certain  tracts  of  land,  68  in  number,  described  in 
former  deed  of  August  14,  1880,  which  decree  by  its  provisions  was 
to  operate  as  a  deed  of  conveyance.  The  decree  was  duly  recorded  in 
the  several  counties  as  therein  directed  and  the  land  vacated  by  the 
defendant. 

To  carry  this  decree  into  execution.  Congress,  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.,  1076),  appropriated 
$8,770,  including  the  sum  of  $4,000,  to  be  paid  to  the  Cherokee  Indians 
(Exhibit  7),  for  land  which  the  court  held  belonged  to  the  Indians.  * 
The  decree  further  ordered  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
be  relieved  from  the  dut}^  imposed  on  him,  as  trustee  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  for  the  aforesaid  68  ti-acts  of  land,  and  that  the  title  to  the^e 
68  tracts  be  vested  in  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  as  a 
corporation,  except  those  tracts  therein  decreed  to  belong  to  the 
defendants. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  also  ordered,  by  a  proper  deed 
of  conveyance,  to  release  and  quit-claim  to  the  Indians  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  whatsoever  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
had  acquired  in  and  to  the  68  tracts  of  land  conveyed  in  the  "'Sibbald" 
deed,  as  trustee  or  otherwise,  not  therein  decreed  to  belong  to  the 
defendant.     Further,  it  was  ordered  that  this  decree  be  registered  in 


«  For  reference  to  Judge  Dick's  decree,  J*ee  68  Federal  Rt^jiorter,  page  584,  and  for 
cof)}'  of  the  decree,  jace  Annual  Report  for  18^)5,  page  682;  see  decree  of  Judge  Goff, 
Novenil)er  8,  1897,  83  Federal  Reporter,  page  551. 

'>For  copy  of  decree  confirming  sucb  agreement,  see  Annual  Report  for  1901,  page 
625. 
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the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  Swain,  Cherokee,  and  Graham 
counties,  and  when  so  registered  to  have  the  effect  of  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance, and  to  transfer  to  the  part}-  or  parties  to  whom  the  convey- 
ance is  therein  directed  to  be  made  the  legal  title  to  the  land  therein 
directed  to  be  conveyed,  to  be  held  in  the  same  plight,  condition,  and 
estate  as  though  the  conveyance  ordered  were  in  fact  executed,  and  to 
bind  and  entitle  the  parties  ordered  to  execute  or  take  benefit  of  the 
conveyance  in  and  to  all  such  provisions,  conditions,  and  covenants  as 
may  be  adjudged,  to  attend  the  conveyance  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  conveyance  or  conveyances  would  if  the  same 
were  executed  according  to  the  decree. 

A  deed  was  made  March  26,  ll)!i}2,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  as  ordered  by  the  court,  and  is  duly  recorded  in  this  office  in 
Miscellaneous  Kecord  Book,  volume  5,  pages  189-19e3,  and  appears  on 
page  —  of  this  report. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  band  of  Indians  holds  all  their  lands  in 
Qualla  Boundary  and  elsewhere  in  fee,  as  a  corporation,  duly  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  Government 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  and  Indians  is  limited  by  the  decrees  of  the 
courts  to  cases  where  fraud,  injustice,  or  unfair  dealing  is  alleged. 

AGREEMENT   WITH   FORT   BERTHOLD    INDIANS,  NORTH 

DAKOTA. 

An  agreement  was  negotiated  with  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1902,  by  which  the}'^ 
ceded  to  the  United  States  208,000  acres  of  land.  This  agreement  was 
submitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  but  was  not  ratified.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  ratified  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

DIVISION  OF  KANSA  (OR  KAW)  LANDS,  OKLAHOMA. 

The  agreement  of  the  Kansa  (or  Kaw)  Indians  for  an  equal  division 
of  their  tribal  lands  and  funds  was  ratified  by  the  act  of  July  1, 1902  (32 
Stat.,  636).  Section  1  of  the  agreement  provides  that  each  member  of 
the  tribe  shall  select  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  lands  shall  be  equally  divided  among  them  by  a  connnitt^e 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  homesteads  are  inalienable  and  non- 
taxable for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  allotments  are 
exempt  from  taxation  as  long  as  the  title  remains  in  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  not  to  exceed  a  period  of  twenty -five  years,  and  shall  not  be  sold 
or  encumbered  in  any  way  before  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

However,  section  10  of  the  agreement  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  bis  discretion,  at  the  request  of  any  adult  niem})ei 
of  the  tribe,  may  issue  a  certificate  authorizing  him  to  sell  and  convey 
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any  or  all  lands  deeded  him  by  reason  of  the  agreement,  and  may  pay 
such  member  at  the  next  annual  payment  his  or  her  pro  rata  share  of 
the  funds  of  the  tribe  if  the  Secretary  shall  find  such  member  to  be 
fully  competent  and  (capable  of  managing  and  caring  for  his  or  her 
individual  affairs.  Upon  the  issuance  of  such  certificate  the  lands,  both 
homestead  and  surplus,  shall  become  subject  to  taxation. 

The  completed  roll  shows  247  names.  The  schedule  of  homestead 
allotments  wa^  approved  on  March  24,  and  the  schedule  of  additional 
allotments  on  June  27, 1903.  The  homestead  deeds  have  been  executed 
and  delivered;  the  allotment  deeds  have  been  executed,  but  not  3^et 
delivered. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  agreement,  the 
south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  26,  township  27,  range  4, 
was  set  aside  for  town-site  purposes.  The  land  was  surve3'^ed  into 
lots,  blocks,  streets,  and  alleys  by  Charles  F.  Leech,  civil  engineer, 
and  the  town  site  was  named  Washunga  after  the  principal  chief.  The 
lots  were  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  on  June  25  to  30. 
Five  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  lots  were  sold,  bringing  $6,065. 
One  lot  is  occupied  by  a  Government  building  and  59  lots  remain 
unsold.  The  deeds  for  the  town  lots  have  been  executed  in  favor  of 
the  successful  bidders,  but  have  not  yet  been  delivered. 

JOSEPH'S  BAND  OF  NEZ  PERC^:  IN  WASHINGTON. 

A  bill  (Senate  5311)  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  for  the 
relief  of  Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Perc6  Indians.  This  bill  provided  for 
the  payment  to  Joseph  and  his  band  of  $382,827.16  as  the  aggregate 
amount  due  them  for  lands  in  Indian  (now  Oklahoma)  Territory  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  in  trust  for  their  use  and  benefit  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  by  deed  dated  June  14, 1883,  in  pursuance  of  an  item 
contained  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  March  3, 
1883.  The  bill  also  provided  for  the  share  of  Joseph  and  his  band  in 
the  sum  of  $1,686,622  appropriated  by  the  act  of  August  15,  1894,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  with  the  "  Nez  Perc4  Indians 
of  Idaho,"  concluded  May  1,  1893,  and  for  the  value  of  the  lands  upon 
the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  which  it  is  claimed 
should  have  been  allotted  to  Joseph  and  his  band. 

On  Januar}^  22,  1903,  this  bill,  together  with  all  the  acc<)mpanying 
papers,  was  by  resolution  of  the  Senate  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  3, 1887. 
The  court  is  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordan«»e  with 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  what  amount  or 
amounts,  if  anj^  are  legally  and  equitably  due  Joseph's  band  of  Nez 
Perc6  Indians  under  the  various  items  of  claims  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
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A  petition  has  been  filed  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  st3Med  '' Joseph's 
Band  of  Nez  Perc^  Indians  v.  The  Uniied  States,"  containing  certain 
allegations  founded  on  the  bill.  This  petition  was  referred  on  J  une  30, 
1903,  to  this  OflBce  for  report.  Office  reply  of  August  13  gives  a  full 
history  of  Joseph's  band  and  the  alleged  claims,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Government  does  not  owe  them  anything,  and  that 
the  ends  of  justice  would  be  met  should  the  Court  of  Claims  so  find. 

PUYALLUP  LANDS,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1893,  provided  that  for 
ten  years  from  that  date  the  Pu^^allup  Indians  should  not  have  the 
power  to  alienate  their  allotments  except  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Puyallup  commission.  Februar}^  14,  1903,  the  Department 
decided  that  under  this  act  and  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Washington  dated  March  22, 1870,  the  Puyallup  allottees,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten  years,  would  have  power  to  lease,  encumber,  grant,  and 
alienate  their  lands  without  restriction,  as  any  other  person  might  do 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington.  (>linton  A.  Snowden, 
Puyallup  Indian  commissioner,  was  advised  of  this  decision  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  and  given  instructions  accordingly. 

His  report  of  the  20th  of  last  June  shows  that  the  removal  of  the 
restrictive  clause  upon  the  sale  of  the  Puyallup  lands  under  the  laws 
above  cited  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  Indians  and  will  result  disas- 
trously to  them.  As  was  to  be  expected  the  more  worthless  of  the 
Indians  were  ready  to  sell  their  land  for  less  than  it  is  worth  as  soon 
as  permitted  to  do  so.  Some  of  them  did  this  promptly.  One  family, 
for  instance,  sold  40  acres  for  ^00  that  was  easily  worth  $2,000.  Two 
others  traded  their  half  interest  in  a  40-acre  tract  worth  at  least  $100 
per  acre  for  a  saloon,  ran  the  saloon  one  night,  were  arrested  by  the 
police  at  midnight,  and  next  day  what  was  left  of  their  stock  of  liquors 
was  seized  by  the  sheriff.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  an  Indian  or  a 
white  man  from  throwing  his  property  away  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Several  things  have  occurred  which  embarrass  the  Indians  in  the 
sale  and  lease  of  their  lands,  preventing  them  from  getting  full  value 
and  sometimes  from  making  any  sales  or  leases.  Titles  to  their  lands 
are  clouded  and  the  groundwork  for  much  litigation  is  being  laid. 
Such  things  give  designing  people  increased  means  of  taking  advantage 
of  them. 

One  Frank  Ross,  who  made  contracts  with  many  of  the  Puyallup 
Indians  in  1889  for  the  purchase  of  part  of  their  allotments,  has  now 
brought  suit  in  the  superior  court  against  the  Indians;  and  white  peo- 
ple to  whom  parts  of  these  allotments  have  since  been  sold  by  the 
Puyallup  commission  have  asked  the  court  to  determine  to  whom  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  money  due  on  contract  shall  be  paid.     These 
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suits  are  causing  much  anxiety  among  both  Indians  and  white  people. 
Most  of  the  parties  defendant  have  applied  to  Commissioner  Snowden 
to  know  what  the  Government  will  do  for  them,  and  some  of  them 
have  argued  at  great  length  that  the  Government  ought  to  make  good 
the  title  to  the.  land  which  it  has  sold  to  purchasers  who  have  relied 
upon  it  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ross  has  already  made  settlements  with  several  parties.  From 
the  white  people  he  usually  asks  to  be  reimbursed  the  money  he  orig- 
inally paid  for  his  contracts,  and  he  appears  to  have  settled  on  this 
basis.  Where  the  Indians  have  lands  remaining  unsold  he  demands 
that  they  transfer  to  him  enough  to  reimburse  him  for  all  he  paid 
them,  and  the  Indians  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  respect 
to  these  Ross  contracts. 

Mr.  Ross  has  instituted  suit  against  the  estate  of  Frank  Santiago 
and  certain  other  defendants  (whites),  purchasers  of  lands  covered  by 
patent  issued  to  Santiago.  The  facts  in  the  case  were  reported  to  the 
Department  June  20,  1903,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  be  requested  to  direct  the  United  States  attorney  to 
appear  in  the  case  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Indians  interested.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  be  done  and  that  the  case  will  be  made  a  test  one 
for  the  future  guidance  of  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  Ross  contracts. 

The  case  of  the  Puj^allup  Indians  illustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  bad 
policy  to  remove  the  restrictive  clause  from  the  sale  of  Indian  lands 
and  permit  allottees  and  owners  to  sell  them  without  any  Government 
supervision.  These  Indians  are  disposing  of  their  lands  for  an  inade- 
quate consideration  and  are  being  defrauded  and  swindled.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  Indians  in  all  cases  should  be  aided  and  protected  by  the 
Government  in  making  land  sales.  This  is  the  case  in  the  sale  of 
inherited  Indian  lands,  provided  for  by  section  7  of  the  act  of  May  27, 
1902  (32  Stat.,  245-275),  and  this  course  appears  to  be  resulting  in  good 
to  the  heirs  of  deceased  allottees. 

WENATCHI  INDIANS,  WASHINGTON. 

After  carefully  investigating  the  subject  on  the  ground,  and  con- 
ferring and  counciling  with  the  Indians,  Agent  Anderson  of  the  Colville 
Agency  reported  September  8,  1902,  that  in  his  opinion  the  Wenatchi 
Indians  should  not  be  removed  to  the  Colville  Reservation  as  author- 
ized by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.,  260); 
that  the  Indians  nearly  all  held  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Mission  and 
Wenatchi  of  excellent  quality,  better  than  could  be  provided  for  them 
on  the  reservation;  that  they  were  quite  comfortably  situated  and 
fairl}"  prosperous;  that  they  were  very  averse  to  leaving  their  homes 
and  in  fact  were  greatly  exercised  over  the  prospect  of  their  proposed 
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removal;  and  that  to  remove  them  would  not  only  be  an  injustice  but 
would  have  a  tendency  to  retard  their  future  progress.  It  appears 
that  the  general  condition  of  these  Indians  and  their  situation  as  to 
land  holdings  were  misrepresented  by  interested  parties,  the  evident 
object  being  to  secure  the  valuable  lands  that  would  be  surrounded  or 
vacated  by  the  Indians. 

Seven  of  the  Wenatchi  who  had  no  lands  were  removed  to  the  reser- 
vation, and  November  29,  1902,  the  Department  granted  authority 
for  their  location  thereon  and  for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000  of  the 
$12,000  appropriated  by  the  act  of  May  27, 1902,  to  provide  them  with 
suitable  homes,  necessary  tools  and  implements,  and  temporary  sub- 
sistence. 

FISHERY  RIGHTS  OF  YAKIMA  IN  WASHINGTON. 

A  bill  was  filed  July  11,  1895,  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  district  of  Washington,  southern  division,  to  enjoin  Winans  Broth- 
ers from  interfering  with  the  fishery  and  other  rights  claimed  by 
the  Yakima  Indians  under  their  treaty.  Recently  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  that  division  dismiss- 
ing the  bill.  On  June  25,  1903,  the  Attorney-General  transmitted  to 
the  Department  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  on  June  16  last 
by  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Washington,  and  stated  that 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  decisions  therein  cited,  and  the  report  of 
the  master  sufficiently  disclosed  the  issues  by  pleadings  and  the  court's 
position  and  rulings  thereon. 

As  then  advised,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  an  appeal  should  be 
taken  from  the  decision,  but  he  asked  to  have  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  advisability  of  such  action  before  issuing  instructions  to 
the  United  States  attorney.  The  papers  in  the  case  were  referred  to 
this  Office  for  report  July  30,  1903.  The  Office  replied  that  as 
testimony  had  been  taken,  report  made  thereon  by  the  master,  and  a 
decision  rendered  by  the  court,  the  case  was  in  condition  for  appeal  to 
a  higher  court  and  for  the  rendition  of  a  final  decree,  which  would 
govern  not  only  in  this  case  but  in  cases  of  similar  nature  which  have 
already  arisen  among  the  Yakima  Indians,  respecting  their  fishery 
rights,  and  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  future.  The  Olffice  is  not 
advised  as  to  whether  an  appeal  has  been  taken,  as  suggested. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Jones, 

Conimisidone7\ 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  D,  C.^  October  17^  1904,, 
Sir:  The  Seventy-third  Annual   Report  of  the  Office  of   Indian 
Affairs  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FINANCE. 

Appropriations. — ^The  aggregate  of  appropriations  contained  in  the 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with 
various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  is 
$9,853,480.75.  The  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  for  the  same  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  as  given  in  the  previous  report,  was 
$8,521,306.77. 

The  objects  of  the  appropriations  for  the  two  years  aie  shown  as 
follows: 

Table  No.  1. — Apprapriatioths  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  tlie  fiscal 

years  1904  and  1906, 


1904. 


1905. 


Current  and  oontingrent  expenses '    $727, 940. 00 

FDlfiUingr  treaty  stipulations I  2,181,633.35 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 649, 000. 00 

Incidental  expenses '       93, 400. 00 

Support  of  sc hools t  3, 522, 950. 00 

Miscellaneous ,  1,346,383.42 


$727,400.00 

3,514,285.85 

570,000.00 

76,900.00 

3,880,740.00 

1.084,154.90 


Total 8,521,306.77 


9,853,480.75 


Excess  of  1905  over  1904,  $1,332,173.98. 

Other  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  were  made  bv  the  defi- 
ciency and  other  acts  for  1904  and  1905  as  follows: 

Table  No.  2. — Appropriations  made  by  deficiency  and  other  acis^  1904  and  1905. 


1904. 


1905. 


Current  and  contingent  expenses 


$36,000.00 


Miscellaneous i    45,000.00      126,000.00 


Total 81,000.00 


25,000.00 
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Adding  these  to  the  foregoing  we  have  the  total  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  two  years  as  follows: 

Tablb  No.  3. — Total  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1904  and 

1906. 


Current  and  contingent  expenses  . 

Fulfilling  treaty  Htipulations 

Miscellaneous  supportA,  gratuities. 

Incidental  expenses 

Support  of  schools 

Miscellaneous 


f763,940.00 

2,181,683.35 

649,000.00 

93,400.00 

3,522,960.00 

1,391.3S3.42 


Total (  8,602,306.77 


1906. 


1727.400.00 

3.514,285.85 

570.000.00 

76.900.00 

3,880,740.00 

1,109,154.90 


9.878.480.75 


Excess  of  1905  over  1904,  $1,276,173.98,  accounted  for  as  follows: 

1905  over  1904: 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations $1, 332, 652. 50 

Support  of  schools 357,790.00 

$1,690,442.50 

1904  over  1905: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses 36, 540. 00 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 79, 000. 00 

Incidental  expenses 16, 500. 00 

Miscellaneous 282,228.52 

414, 268. 52 


1,276,173.98 

The  great  increase  in  the  1905  appropriation,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
principally  under  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  several  large  appropriations  were  made  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments ratified  during  the  year,  as  follows: 

Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewa $1,000,000.00 

Sioux  of  Rosebud  Reservation • 75, 000. 00 

Crow 131,200.00 

Flathead 175,000.00 

Indians  of  Devils  Lake 52,000.00 

■         ■ 

Total 1,433,200.00 

As  an  offset  to  this,  treaty  items  of  former  years  were  reduced  or 
dropped  out,  which  leaves  the  net  increa.se  as  reported  above. 

Expenditures. — The  expenditures  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1904,  as  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
were  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $703, 660. 00 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 1,690,969.87 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 530, 301. 32 

Trust  funds 2,033,955.53 

Incidental  expenses 74, 902. 64 

Support  of  schools 3,401,746.82 

Miscellaneous 2,002,813.91 

Total 10,438,350.09 
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AGREEMENTS  FOR  CESSION  OF  LAND. 

Sed  Lake,  Minn. — An  a^eement  was  concluded  March  10, 1902,  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  Minn.,  ceding  the  western 
portion  of  their  reserve,  embracing  256,152  acres.  The  consideration 
was  $1,000,000,  of  which  $150,000  was  to  be  paid  within  ninety  days 
after  the  ratification  of  said  agreement,  and  the  remainder  in  fifteen 
equal  annual  payments.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1904  (33  Stata.,  46). 

The  (Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflSce  reports  under  date  of 
September  19, 1904,  that  the  ceded  lands  were  offered  at  public  sale  at 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  June  20,  and 
continuing  until  July  14,  at  which  time  the  sale  Was  adjourned  to 
take  place  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  October  3.  There  were  sold  610  tracts, 
aggregating  93,747.59  acres,  for  $589,117.20,  or  an  average  price  of 
$6.28  per  acre.  The  amount  received  at  this  sale  was  $117,823.44, 
being  20  per  c«nt  of  the  total  value  of  the  lands  .sold.  There  were 
left  1,035  unsold  tracts,  aggregating  162,197.29  acres,  to  be  disposed 
of  at  the  resumption  of  the  sale,  October  3,  returns  from  which  had 
not  been  received  at  the  time  of  preparing  this  report. 

Grande  Eonde,  Oreg. — The  agreement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Grande 
Ronde  Reservation,  Oreg.,  concluded  June  27,  1901,  provided  for  the 
ceding  of  all  surplus  unallotted  lands  (except  440  acres),  aggregating 
25,791  acres.  The  agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of  April  28, 1904  (33 
Stats.,  567). 

The  General  Land  Office  reports  that  sealed  bids  for  the  sale  of  a  part 
of  the  reservation  were  received  at  Oregon  City,  Oreg.,  land  office  from 
9  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Monday,  August  1,  1904,  until  11  o'clock  on  Monday, 
August  8.  The  total  area  offered  for  sale  was  26,021.54  acres,  divided 
into  181  tracts,  of  approximately  160  acres  each.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  bids  were  received  for  111  different  tracts  aggregating 
16,418.48  acres;  the  bids  ranged  from  $1.25  to  $11.75  per  acre,  or  an 
average  price  of  $4.08  per  acre,  and  amounted  to  $66,497.21.  Checks 
and  money  orders  for  $13,215.44  were  received,  representing  practi- 
cally 20  percent  of  the  amount  bid.  The  acceptance  of  these  bids  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There  remain  9,603.06 
acres,  for  which  no  bids  were  received. 

The  act  of  April  28, 1904,  provided  that  no  bids  should  be  considered 
until  the  sum  of  all  the  bids  received  should  equal  or  exceed  $28,500. 
As  $66,497.21  was  received  for  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  lands  offered 
for  sale,  the  sale  is  considered  highly  satisfactory. 

Eotebud,  8.  Dak. — An  agreement  was  concluded  September  14, 1901, 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  by  which  they 
ceded  the  sui^plus  unallotted  lands  of  that  part  of  their  reseiTe  situated 
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in  Gregory  County,  S.  Dak.     The  agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of 
April  23,  1904  (33  Stats.,  254). 

The  General  Land  Office  reports  that  on  August  8,  at  Bone^teel, 
S.  Dak.,  the  unallotted  and  unreserved  lands  of  this  reservation,  aggre- 
gating 385,817.11  acres,  divided  into  2,412  claims  of  approximately  160 
acres  each,  were  opened  to  homestead  entry,  by  registered  applicants 
only,  in  the  order  established  by  the  drawing  of  July  28.  The  open- 
ing was  continued  for  the  lands  in  that  district  through  September 
10,  and  thereafter  was  to  be  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.  The  number  of 
persons  who  had  registered  as  applicants  for  these  lands  was  106,308. 

During  last  August  938  homestead  entries  were  made  for  the^e 
lands,  aggregating  147,838.68  acres,  upon  which  the  first  paA'ment 
required  under  the  act  of  April  23,  1904,  of  $1  per  acre,  was  made. 
Returns  for  the  month  of  September  had  not  been  received  at  the  time 
of  preparing  this  statement. 

Full  information  concerning  the  price  per  acre  and  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  these  lands  is  contained  in  proclamation  of  Ma}'^  13,  1904, 
which  will  be  found  on  page -. 

Devils  Lake,  H.  Dak. — An  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  November  2, 1901,  by  which 
they  ceded  all  of  the  surplus  unallotted  lands  of  that  reservation, 
aggregating  approximatel}'  104,000  acres.  The  consideration  agreed 
upon  was  ^345,000.  This  amount,  however,  included  $80,000  which 
the  Indians  claimed  to  be  due  them  for  lands  excluded  from  their  res- 
ervation on  the  west  by  an  erroneous  survey  made  some  years  ago. 
The  agreement  provides  for  the  paj'ment  of  the  purchase  money  to 
the  Indians  in  cash— $145,000,  upon  the  ratification  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  remainder  in  10  annual  installments  of  $20,000  each.  Pro- 
vision was.made  for  the  allotment  of  6,160  acres  to  62  persons  whose 
rights  to  allotments  were  recognized  by  the  Indians^  but  who  had  not 
received  anj^  lands.  This  Agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of  April  27, 
1904  (33  Stats.,  319). 

The  General  Land  Office  states  that  the  unallotted  and  unreserved 
ceded  lands  on  this  reservation,  aggregating  88,948.39  acres,  divided 
into  556  claims  of  approximately  160  acres  each,  were  opened  to  home- 
stead entry,  by  registered  applicants  onlj^  at  the  Devils  Lake  land 
office,  North  Dakota,  on  September  6,  1904.  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
order  established  by  drawing  of  August  24,  and  such  applications  will 
continue  to  be  received  and  considered  in  their  numerical  order  as 
prescribed  by  proclamation  of  June  2, 1904,  until  all  of  the  lands  sub- 
ject to  entrj'  under  the  homestead  laws  and  desired  thereunder  shall 
have  been  entered. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  as  applicants  for  these  lands  was 
15,086.  The  lands  are  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  aci'e,  as 
follows:  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  when  entry  is  made,  and  the 
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remainder  in  annual  installments  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  until  paid  for. 
Complete  returns  for  September  had  not  been  received  at  the  time  of 
preparing  this  statement. 

Crow,  Mont. — An  agreement  was  entered  into  by  Benjamin  F.  Barge, 
James  H.  McNeely ,  and  Charles  G.  Hoyt,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  concluded  August 
14,  1899.  The  Indians  ceded  about  1,116,000  acres,  comprising  the 
northern  portion  of  their  reservation,  except  such  tracts  of  land  as  had 
been  allotted  in  severalty  to  Indians  of  the  Crow  tribe  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  agreement,  and  except  selections  of  land  occupied  by  the  Indians 
which  they  may  elect  to  keep  as  homes.  The  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  to  and  expend  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  $1,150,000.  The 
agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of  April  27,  1904  (33  Stats. ,  352). 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  ceded  tract  still  remains  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  under  the  act  of  April  27,  1904,  the  Geological  Survey 
must  make  certain  investigations,  with  a  view  to  determining  what 
feasible  irrigation  projects  may  be  found  within  the  ceded  tract,  so  that 
the  lands  subject  to  irrigation  may  be  withheld  from  the  opening.  In 
view  of  this  preliminary  work  it  is  not  thought  probable  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  land  in  question  will  be  ready  for  opening  and  disposal 
during  this  calendar  year. 

Turtle  Mountain  H.  Dak.—  The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  April  12, 
1904,  includes  the  agreement  of  October  2, 1892,  entered  into  between 
the  United  States,  by  a  commission  duly  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  Turtle  Mountain  l)and  of  Chippewa  Indians.  The  agree- 
ment was  amended  materially  by  Congress,  and  its  ratification  was 
conditioned  on  acceptance  of  the  amendments  by  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  accepted  the  amended  agreement  October  8. 

The  settlement  of  this  long-pending  matter  seems  at  hand.  No  land 
will  be  restored  to  the  public  domain;  the  ratification  simply  extin- 
guishes the  Indian  claim  to  an  immense  tract  of  land.  The  two  town- 
ships of  land  constituting  their  recognized  reservation  are  to  be  allotted 
as  soon  as  practicable.  Those  that  will  do  so  are  to  be  allowed  to  take 
homesteads  on  the  public  domain.  One  million  dollars  is  to  be  paid 
them,  to  be  distributed  per  capita,  at  one  payment  or  in  annual  install- 
ments, or  to  be  in  part  expended  for  their  benefit,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Unratifled  agreements. — Agreements  pending  during  last  session  of 
Congress  and  still  unratified  are: 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  con- 
cluded May  6,  1901,  ceding  the  western  portion  of  their  reserve, 
embracing  66,000  acres. 

With  the  Yankton  Indians  in  South  Dakota,  concluded  October  2, 
1899,  providing  for  the  cession  of  the  Red  Pipestone  Quarry  Reserva- 
tion, in  Minnesota,  containing  a  little  more  than  one  section  of  land. 
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With  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  nego- 
tiated on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1902,  by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United 
States  208,000  acres  of  land. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  approved 
April  21, 1904,  contains  an  appropriation  of  $185,000  for  construction 
of  ditches,  reservoii*s,  purchase  and  use  of  irrigating  tools  and  appli- 
ances, and  purchase  of  water  rights  on  Indian  reservations,  of  which 
$35,000  was  made  immediately  available. 

The  following  expenditures  have  thus  far  been  authorized  from  this 
appropriation: 

Pima  Reservation,  Ariz.,  construction  of  additional  wells,  etc.  $4, 000. 00 
Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.,  construction  of  additional  lat- 
erals, etc 25,000,00 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  completion  of  Big  Horn  Canal 15, 000. 00 

Zuni  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  continuation  of  dam  and  res- 
ervoir   40,000.00 

Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg.,  completion  of  Crooked  Creek 

ditch,  construction  of  agency  spring  ditch,  etc 5, 000. 00 

Pala  Reservation,  Cal. ,  continuation  of  irrigation  construction .     2, 700. 00 

Total 91,700.00 

Tongue  River  Eeservation,  Mont. — The  construction  of  a  system  of 
irrigation  on  the  Tongue  River  Reservation,  Mont.,  has  been  deter- 
mined upon  and  preliminary  work  commenced.  The  estimated  expend- 
iture on  this  reservation  during  the  present  fiscal  year  is  $35,000.  The 
salaries  of  superintendents  of  irrigation  and  other  employees  are  esti- 
mated at  $15,000. 

Havaho  Reservation,  Ariz. — The  OfBce  is  steadily  adhering  to  its  plan 
of  constructing  small  irrigation  ditches  within  the  Navaho  Reservation, 
especially  from  the  San  Juan  River,  as  set  forth  in  last  year's  report. 
Authority  has  been  asked  to  make  certain  expenditures  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  on  Black  Creek  and  to  straighten  that  creek  so  as  to 
make  more  useful  the  Black  Creek  ditch ;  to  improve  and  put  in  repair 
the  agency  ditch,  otherwise  termed  the  Fort  Defiance  irrigation  sys- 
tem; to  construct  a  ditch  in  Canyon  De  Chelly;  to  repair  the  Wheat- 
field  ditch  and  dam,  and  to  put  in  good  condition  the  Cottonwood  ditch 
and  dam.  According  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Shoemaker,  supervisor 
of  irrigation,  these  expenditures  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  Indians 
ma}'  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  ditches  already  constructed  and  the 
use  of  their  lands  along  the  proposed  new  ditch.  He  has  also  reported 
the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  irrigation  at  Chin  Lee  and  Round 
Rock.  Further  attention  will  be  given  to  the  construction  of  ditches 
leading  from  San  Juan  River.    The  Indians  utilize  the  ditches  which 
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have  been  constructed,  keep  them  in  repair,  and  plant  wherever  water 
can  be  had. 

Oila  Elver  (Pima)  Eeservation,  Ariz. — The  unfortunate  condition  of 
the  Pima  Indians  on  this  reservation,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water 
for  irrigation,  has  recently  attracted  such  great  attention  and  excited  so 
much  sympathy,  especially  in  the  official  boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  has  long  supported  missions  among  the  Pima^  that  I 
deem  it  advisable  to  make  a  somewhat  lengthy  statement  of  the  efforts 
of  this  office  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  to  devise  some 
practicable  method  of  increasing  their  supply  of  water. 

Before  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  had  been  set- 
tled to  anv  considerable  extent  the  Indians  were  able  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient  water  supply  to  irrigate  so  much  of  their  reservation  as  would 
enable  them  to  raise  crops  enough  for  their  support.  As  the  country 
became  settled,  the  supply  in  the  Gila  River  wajs  appropriated  by  the 
settlers  above,  so  that  on  the  reservation  the  river  became  almost 
dry  during  the  irrigation  season. 

In  a  report  dated  March  1,  1886,  this  Office  invited  the  attention  of 
the  Department  to  a  letter  from  Agent  Wheeler,  stating  that  there  was 
a  project  on  foot  to  take  the  water  from  the  Gila  River,  at  a  point  about 
12  miles  above  the  town  of  Florence,  by  means  of  an  irrigating  canal  in 
such  quantities  as  would  practically  destroy  tlie  farms  of  the  Indians. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  Attorney -General 
with  request  that  the  United  States  attorney  for  Arizona  be  instructed 
to  take  such  steps  under  the  Federal  or  Territorial  laws  as  might  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  rights. 

March  2,  1886,  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  Department  to  the 
Attorney -General,  who  directed  the  United  States  attorney  to  take 
steps  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  effects  of  the  projected  canal. 

The  report  of  the  district  attorney,  forwarded  by  the  Attorney- 
General  June  4,  1886,  stated  that  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  had  been  organized  for  the  construction  of  a  canal.  As  he 
did  not  know  what  effect  a  canal  or  dam  would  have  on  the  river  below 
he  suggested  that  as  the  dam  would  not  be  constructed  before  October, 
1886,  suit  should  not  be  brought  until  more  facts  had  been  obtained  by 
some  one  charged  specifically  with  the  matter. 

July  6,  1886,  this  Office  recommended  that  the  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  be  instructed  to  detail  a  competent  man  from  that 
Bureau  to  investigate  whether  the  effect  of  the  proposed  canal  would 
be  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  Indians,  and  whether  the  canal 
company  could  and  would  construct  suitable  ditches  and  connect  the 
canal  with  the  reservation  and  supply  the  Indians  with  a  sufficiency  of 
water.  The  investigation  was  made  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  it 
established  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dam  and 
canal  would  result  disastrously  to  the  Indians.     The  report  of  the 
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Geological  Sui*vey  was  communicated  to  the  Department  June  11, 

1887,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  subject  be  again  referred  to 
the  Attorney -General,  with  request  that  the  United  States  attorney  be 
directed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enjoin  the  canal  company  from 
any  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  to  the  injury  of  the 
Indians,  or  to  take  such  other  steps  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  them  in  the  continued  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 

August  6,  1887,  the  Office  reported  to  the  Department  that  the 
Florence  Canal  Company  had  promised  to  enter  into  such  stipulations 
as  the  Government  might  propose  not  to  diminish  the  quantity^  of  water 
then  used  by  the  Indians;  the  Office  therefore  asked  that  the  United 
States  attorney  be  instructed  to  stay  proceedings  for  a  reasonable  time 
to  allow  the  company  to  enter  into  such  engagement.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  matter  was  regarded  by  this  Office  as  practically  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  United  States  attorney  having 
been  instructed  to  apply  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  company 
from  diverting  the  water  to  the  injury  of  the  Indians,  or  to  take  such 
other  steps  as  he  might  deem  advisable  to  protect  the  Indians.  It  was 
further  stated  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  the  district  attorney 
should  consider  it  safe  and  proper  to  enter  into  the  proposed  agree- 
ment he  would  arrange  the  details  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  this 
Office. 

December  30,  1887,  this  Office  received,  bj'  reference  through  the 
Department  from  the  Attorney-General,  copy  of  a  report  from  the 
United  States  attorney  for  Arizona,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  company. 

April  11,  1888,  the  Office  referring  to  its  letter  of  August  6,  1887, 
stated  that  if  the  agreement  should  finally  be  accepted  endeavor  would 
be  made  to  procure  the  services  of  an  army  engineer  to  make  such 
measurements  as  the  district  attorney  might  require  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  water  then  used  by  the  Indians  in  irrigating  their  farms, 
provided  the  district  attorney  desired  to  have  such  measurements 
made. 

October  23,  1890,  the  Officio  referring  to  Office  letter  of  April  11, 

1888,  recommended  that  the  Attorney-General  be  requested  to  advise  the 
Department  what  action  if  any  had  been  taken  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  against  the  Florence  Canal  Company,  for  the  agent  at  the 
Pima  Agency  had  reported  that  if  the  canal  company  was  permitted 
to  have  full  control  of  the  reservoir  in  connection  with  the  canal  he 
feared  the  Indians  need  expect  no  benefit  therefrom.  No  reply  being 
received,  the  Office  again,  January  5, 1891,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  previous  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  and  to  request  that  steps  be  taken  at  once 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Indians;  and  the  Office  asked  to  be  advised 
as  to  the  status  of  the  case  and  the  final  result  of  the  action  taken  by 
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the  Department  of  Justice.  January  29,  1891,  the  Acting  Attorney- 
General  replied  to  Department  letter  of  January  15,  1891,  that  action 
had  been  withheld  by  the  district  attorney  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
president  of  the  company. 

February  20,  1891,  the  Attorney-General  further  reported  that 
information  was  needed  as  to  certain  physical  features  connected  with 
the  actual  amount  of  water  theretofore  used  by  the  Indians,  and  as  to 
what  part  of  them  the  canal  would  cut  off;  that  as  matters  then  stood 
they  were  not  by  any  means  in  such  shape  as  to  proceed  simimarily  to 
a  suit,  for  the  Department  had  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Indians 
had  been  or  would  be  injured  and  that  it  would  seem  necessary  to  have 
a  personal  inquiry  upon  the  ground  by  some  competent  man  who  could 
prepare  himself  to  testify  for  the  Government. 

By  Department  authority  of  March  5,  1891,  the  Pima  agent  was 
instructed  on  March  11  to  employ  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Hicks  to  investigate 
and  report  plans  relative  to  irrigation  improvements  on  the  Gila  Reser- 
vation, and  to  qualif}'  himself  to  become  a  witness  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  suit  against  the  canal  company,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable  to  continue  that  suit. 

He  was  further  advised  that  the  district  attornev  stated  that  the 
Florence  Canal  Company  had  not  constructed  anj''  dam,  or  rather 
obsti-uction,  in  the  Gila  River  above  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Reserva- 
tion, by  which  the  waters  of  that  river  had  been  diverted  from  their 
natural  channel  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prior  right  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  there  were  no  data  in  his  office  to  show  how  much  water  the  Pima 
and  Maricopa  Indians  had  theretofore  actually  appropriated,  nor  how 
many  acres  of  land  they  had  actually  cultivated  to  the  one  crop,  which 
he  claimed  was  all  they  had  been  accustomed  to  irrigate. 

The  report  of  Civil  Engineer  Hicks,  dated  April  22, 1891,  stated  that 
in  order  for  him  to  testif}'  whether  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Gila  River  by  the  Florence  Canal  Company  had  been  or  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  prior  rights  of  the  Indians  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  be  on  the  ground  from  the  time  the  river  commenced  to  get 
dry  on  the  reservation  until  the  flow  had  entirely  ceased.  Maj^  30, 
1891,  Agent  Crouse  telegraphed  that  it  was  not  too  late  in  the  season 
for  Engineer  Hicks  to  make  such  test,  and  June  5  he  was  telegraphed 
to  employ  Mr.  Hicks  and  such  assistants  as  might  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  investigation.  February  16,  1892,  Agent  Crouse 
was  directed  to  report  whether  Mr.  Hicks  had  made  the  investigation; 
and  if  so,  to  forward  his  report.  This  report,  if  made,  never  reached 
this  office,  and  an  examination  of  Agent  Grousers  accounts  to  June  30, 
1893,  fails  to  show  any  payment  to  Mr.  Hicks. 

November  23, 1894,  Inspector  Duncan  reported  that  the  anticipation 
of  the  Geological  Survey  as  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Florence  Canal  had  been  realized;  but  he  failed  to  make  any 
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suggestion  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  except  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir,  which  was  considered  wholly  impracticable  on  account  of 
the  great  expense  involved, 

December  27,  181)4,  this  Office  again  gave  to  the  Department  a  his- 
tory of  the  case  and  suggested  that  an  expert  from  the  Geological 
Survey  be  detailed  to  make  experiments  and  prepare  himself  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  suit  which  the  Department  of  Justice  had  been  asked  to 
institute. 

The  same  letter  stated  that  the  director  of  the  Arizona  Agricultural 
College  bad  informed  this  Office  that  underlying  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Pima  Reservation,  at  a  depth  of  from  25  to  100  feet,  there  was 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  in  fact  an  underground  stream,  and 
that  it  had  been  demonstrated,  in  a  small  way,  that  this  water  supply 
might  be  raised  by  steam  pumps  and  profitably  used  for  irrigating  farm 
crops.  It  was  suggested  that  possibly  an  expert  of  the  Geological 
Survej^  might  find  this  plan  feasible,  or  at  least  be  able  to  suggest 
some  other  method  of  supplying  the  Pima  Indians  with  water. 

May  11, 1895,  this  Office  submitted  to  the  Department  a  report  from 
Agent  J.  Roe  Young  that  the  supply  of  water  allowed  to  pass  by 
the  Florence  and  other  canal  companies  and  owners  of  irrigating  ditches 
and  reservoirs  on  the  upper  river  was  entirely  exhausted,  except  at 
points  where  the  sunken  waters  of  the  river  were  forced  to  the  sui*face 
by  a  natural  dam;  that  the  Indians  had  therefore  failed  to  raise  a 
crop  and  were  destitute,  and  he  suggested  three  alternative  methods  of 
securing  a  water  supply.  The  report  was  referred  to  the  Department 
with  the  recommendation  that  if  it  was  found  inexpedient  to  have  the 
proposed  investigation  made  by  an  expert  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  agent  be  authorized  to  employ  a  competent  engineer  to  make  a 
thorough  examination.  September  6,  J  895,  the  Department  returned 
Agent  Young's  report  with  a  report  by  the  Geological  Survey  which 
stated  that  there  was  not  then  sufficient  information  to  justify  the 
making  of  recommendations  as  to  the  best  methods  of  supplying  the 
Gila  River  Reservation  with  water,  and  that  the  questions  arising  were 
not  simply  those  of  engineering,  but  demanded  a  broad  comprehension 
of  the  underground  structure  and  the  behavior  of  water  as  influenced 
by  geological  conditions. 

October  7,  1895,  this  Office  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $3,500  be 
set  aside  for  the  expense  of  an  investigation  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  hydrographer,  was  detailed  November  25, 
1895,  to  make  the  investigation.  June  16,  1896,  the  Department,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  Office,  set  aside  the  sum 
of  $900  for  continuing  the  investigation  during  the  fiscal  \'ear  1897. 

November  10,  1896,  Mr.  Davis  submitted  his  report  to  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  which  may  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  27,  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  second  session.     He  indicated  three  possible  methods 
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of  obtaining  a  water  supply,  viz:  (1)  Pumping  from  wells;  (2) 'con- 
struction of  a  large  reservoir  at  the  Buttes;  (3)  construction  of  Queen 
Creek  Reservoir  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $221,000.  The  first  method 
he  considered  impracticable,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  opera- 
tion, while  the  third  oflfered  at  most  a  supply  of  water  barely  sufiicient 
for  the  minimum  demands  of  the  Indian  Reservation  at  that  time. 
Therefore  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  second  method,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,244,000. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  1,  1898  (30  Stats.,  671),  con- 
tained an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
bed  rock  at  a  place  on  the  Gila  River  known  as  the  Buttes,  and  the 
feasibility  and  total  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river 
at  that  point  in  order  to  irrigate  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  and 
for  ascertaining  the  average  daily  flow  of  water  in  the  river  at  the 
Buttes,  the  same  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  provided 
that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be  construed  as  in  any  way  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  the  construction  of  said  dam. 

March  10,  1899,  this  office  reported  to  the  Department  that  Irriga- 
tion Inspector  W.  H.  Graves  was  unable  to  suggest  any  plan  of  relief 
for  the*  Pima  Indians  other  than  the  construction  of  the  dam  above 
referred  to,  and  suggested  that  pending  the  investigation  authorized 
in  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  no  action  could  be  taken  by  this  office  or 
the  Department  in  regard  to  irrigation  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation. 

December  13,  1899,  Senator  Warren  presented  to  the  Senate  the 
"Report  of  James  D.  Schuyler,  consulting  engineer,  on  the  general 
conditions  and  cost  of  water  storage  for  irrigation  on  the  (xila  River, 
Arizona,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  Gila  River  Res- 
ervation." (Senate  Doc.  No.  37,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  Mr.  Schuyler 
reported  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  build  a  masonry  dam  at  the  Buttes 
on  account  of  the  rotten  (quality  of  the  rock,  the  great  depth  to  bed 
rock,  and  the  excessive  height  of  dam  required  to  obtain  a  storage  of 
174,000  acre-feet,  or  about  one-half  the  flow  of  the  stream,  but  that  it 
was  feasible  to  construct  a  masonry  dam  at  San  Carlos  at  a  cost  of 
$1,038,926,  including  damages  for  right  of  wa}'.  He  recommended 
the  construction  of  the  latter  dam. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  3733)  appropriating 
$1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  for  bed  rock  at  the  founda- 
tions of  the  proposed  San  Carlos  Dam,  for  preparing  detailed  plans 
and  estimates,  and  for  beginning  the  construction  of  foundations  and 
completion  of  the  dam  or  dams.  April  24,  1900,  this  office  made  a 
favorable  report  upon  the  bill,  but  it  was  not  passed.  Instead,  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  temporary  support  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Pima  Agency, 
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Juty  16,  1900,  the  Department  directed  Inspector  Graves  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation  to 

ascertain  the  feasibility  of  a  limited  system  of  irri^tion  by  the  constructioD  of  nec- 
essary ditches  to  take  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  Pima  Indians  from  the  reservoir 
proposed  by  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  or  elsewhere  along 
the  Gila  River,  in  the  event  that  Congress  shall  hereafter  provide  for  its  construc- 
tion, *  «  «  and  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  with  estimates  of  cost,  of  such 
ditches  as  may  be  necessary  for  limited  irrigation,  and  can  be  built  for  an  expendi- 
ture not  exceeding  the  sum  stated. 

September  12,  Inspector  Graves  reported  that  to  prepare  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  of  cost  that  would  be  in  any  way  reliable 
and  accurate  for  any  system  of  ditches  that  would  be  extensive  enough 
to  cost  $30,000,  would  require  a  very  careful  reconnoissance  and  an 
instrumental  survey,  which  would  consume  several  months  and  neces- 
sitate the  services  of  a  properly  equipped  party  of  surv^eyors.  He 
also  stated  that  even  if  the  reservoir  proposed  should  be  constructed 
it  would  be  impracticable,  except  at  enormous  cost,  to  convey  the  water 
from  any  one  of  the  proposed  reservoirs  through  a  ditch  to  the  reser- 
vation, and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  construct  any  s^^stem  of  ditches 
that  could  not  be  put  to  immediate  use,  and  that  would  not  be  main- 
tained and  preserved  by  the  vigilance  and  efforts  of  those  dependent 
upon  such  ditches  for  their  support. 

He  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  there  was  a  more  feasible  plan  for 
assisting  the  Pima  Indians  than  by  constructing  a  system  of  ditches 
that  must  remain  idle  and  useless  for  an  indefinite  period  and  perhaps 
forever,  and  one  that  would  without  an\^  question  enable  them  to  secure 
a  very  considerable  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  their  lands,  and  might 
eventually  afford  them  all  the  water  necessary.  This  plan  was  to 
develop  and  bring  to  the  surface  the  underground  waters,  of  which  he 
believed  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply.  November  19,  1900,  the 
Office  recommended  that  Mr.  Graves's  plan  be  tested  at  once  on  a  small 
scale  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  preliminarv  sur- 
veys and  estimates  and  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  w^ork. 

On  the  same  date  a  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
dated  November  15,  1900,  was  referred  to  this  Office,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  project  proposed  by  Inspector  Graves  for  bringing  to 
the  surface  the  water  percolating  in  or  adjatjent  to  the  channel  of  the 
Gila  River  was  one  which  had  been  considered  at  various  times,  but 
had  not  been  considered  feasible.  Referring  to  investigations  made 
bv  this  Bureau,  the  Director  said: 

This  matter  of  obtaining  a  permanent  supply  for  these  Indians  is  one  which  has 
been  before  the  Department  in  one  form  or  another  for  fourteen  years  without  def- 
inite conclusion.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  at  no  time  in  the  pro- 
ceedings has  the  whole  matter  been  definitely  committed  to  any  one  expert  for  full 
consideration  and  report. 
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He  made  the  following  recommendations: 

That  the  whole  matter  of  securing  a  permanent  supply  of  water  for  the  Indians 
resident  on  the  Sacaton  Reservation  be  committed  to  the  hydraulic  engineers  of  the 
division  of  hydrography  of  this  Survey,  the  investigation  to  be  conducted  along  all 
lines  which  seem  to  offer  a  feasible  outcome. 

The  expenses  of  this  investigation  to  be  paid  out  of  the  current  appropriation  for 
^'determining  the  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  including  the  investigations  of 
undeiigTound  currents,  etc.,"  and  supplemented  by  an  allotment  of  15,000  from  the 
funds  of  the  Indian  Office,  in  this  following  the  precedent  established  in  the  case  of 
the  investigation  of  the  water  supply  for  the  Southern  Utes  in  Colorado  and  also  for 
the  Uinta  Utes  in  Utah. 

The  engineers  of  the  division  of  hydrography  to  be  empowered  to  make  a  full  and 
thorough  investigation,  carried  on  through  the  season  of  drought,  and  to  prepare 
definite  plans  and  estimates  so  that  the  whole  matter  can  be  taken  up  for  action  by 
the  Department  or  presented  to  Congress. 

In  returning  this  report  to  the  Department,  Kovember  24, 1900,  the 
Office  said: 

Afi  admitted  by  the  Director,  investigation  as  to  the  water  supply  on  the  Pima 
Reservation  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  having  been  specially  authorized 
by  law,  without  any  definite  results.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  assurance 
that  further  investigation  along  the  lines  suggested  will  produce  any  more  satisfac- 
tory results. 

On  the  other  hand  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Graves,  who  is  a  thoroughly  skilled 
engineer,  at  least  so  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  is  a  "condition  and  not  a 
theory.'*  To  actually  construct  a  ditch  which  will  demonstrate  whether  his  plan  is 
feasible  or  not  will,  aside  from  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  probably  be  not  more  than 
the  sum  asked  by  the  Geological  Survey  for  continued  investigation,  which  would 
only  demonstTate  what  might  be  done,  whereas  if  his  plan  results  successfully  the 
Indians  will  be  provided  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  at  once,  and  a  larger 
supply  can  be  procured  by  the  same  means.  If  the  result  is  unsatisfactory  Congress 
can  then  be  asked  to  authorize  further  investigation  along  the  lines  suggested. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  an  actual  test  is  more  economical  and  promises 
better  results  than  a  mere  investigation,  even  if  the  confident  prediction  of  Inspector 
Graves  as  to  its  success  be  not  fully  credited.  I  therefore  adhere  to  the  recommenda- 
tion made  in  my  report  of  November  19,  1900. 

May  22,  1901,  Oren  B.  Taft„  president  of  the  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Canal  Company,  proposed  the  purchase  of  that  canal  property  by  the 
Government  as  follows: 

This  canal  property,  including  a  complete  canal  that  has  been  carrying  water  for 
over  eight  years  continuously,  together  with  the  largest  reservoir  for  storage  of  water 
in  the  West,  its  franchise,  and  all  its  belongings,  is  for  sale,  and  the  management 
proposes  to  dispose  of  it  whenever  an  acceptable  price  can  be  obtained,  and  it  now 
openly  offers  the  property  to  the  Government  and  proposes  to  make  a  sale  of  it,  if  it 
be  possible.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  only  practical  way  of  fur- 
nishing the  Pima  Indians  and  their  reservation  w^ith  water;  that  with  its  purchase 
these  Indians  can  be  supplied  within  ninety  days  after  the  completion  of  such  purchase 
with  a  similar  supply  of  water  as  is  now  and  has  been  furnished  to  the  settlers  along 
the  canal  for  the  last  eight  years.  All  sorts  of  propositions  and  projects  have  been 
and  will  be  suggested  to  the  Government  as  a  means  of  furnishing  this  water.  To  the 
certain  knowledge  of  the  writer,  this  reservation  has  been  dry  for  nearly  a  month 
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already,  and  yet  had  an  expenditure  of  $25,000,  in  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the 
canal,  been  made  in  cleaning  it  out  and  extending  it  to  this  reservation  glnce  Con- 
gress adjourned,  they  would  today  be  receiving  a  supply  sufficient  for  them  to  make 
this  year's  crop. 

The  position  of  this  canal  company  is,  that  it  has  the  lawful  right,  which  it  has 
been  exercising  for  more  than  ten  years,  of  taking  from  the  Gila  River  practically  all 
of  the  water  that  the  river  will  carry  at  its  average  flow,  and  that  it  takes  this  water 
from  this  river  at  a  point  so  far  up  into  the  mountains  that  there  is  no  feasible  plan  by 
which  any  other  canal  can  take  any  excess  supply  from  a  point  above  its  head,  and  that, 
as  a  result,  there  is  no  possible  way  to  put  water  onto  this  Indian  reservation  except 
through  the  channel  of  this  canal  and  an  extension  of  it  from  a  point  at  or  about 
Florence  to  the  Indian  reserv^ation,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  That  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  moderate  sum  of  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  will  pass  over  to  the  Government 
the  undisputed  ownership  and  right,  together  with  a  practicable  channel  for  convey- 
ing the  water  to  the  Indians  in  the  only  manner  that  it  is  possible,  or  ever  will  be, 
to  get  it  to  them.  And  that,  even  after  the  expenditure  of  $2,000,000,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam,  which  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  build,  it  will  yet  be  neces- 
sary, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  experts,  to  obtain 
a  channel  from  this  canal  by  which  to  use  the  water  upon  the  reservation.  Further- 
more, the  purchase  of  this  canal  will  undoubtedly  relieve  the  Government  at  once  of 
the  charge  that  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  made  against  it,  of  permitting  its 
Indians  to  starve  or  be  degraded  to  mendicants,  and  in  the  meantime  give  the  Gov- 
ernment ample  time  to  consider  at  its  own  convenience  the  larger  proposition  of  the 
San  Carlos  dam,  which  at  the  best  will  be  years  in  constructing,  if  it  is  ever  done. 

We  desire  to  be  permitted  to  place  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  your 
Department,  the  facts  to  verify  the  position  that  we  here  take,  and  of  proving  beyond 
question,  first,  that  the  only  way  of  ever  furnishing  the  Pima  Indians  with  water  is 
through  this  canal;  second,  that  it  is  by  all  odds  the  cheapest  way;  third,  that  it 
is  the  quickest  way;  and,  lastly,  that  it  has  no  political  or  national  irrigation  pol- 
icy connected  with  it,  but  is  a  straight  business  proposition  from  the  canal  to  the 
Government,  without  any  intervention  of  other  interests. 

June  29,  1901,  this  office  recommended  that  Inspector  Graves  be 
instructed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  this  company,  its  standing,  resources,  etc.,  and  whether  any 
arrangement  could  be  made  with  it  by  which  a  water  supply  could  be 
procured  for  these  Indians.  It  was  thought  that  this  investigation 
might  lead  to  some  practicable  method  for  supplying  the  Indians  with 
water  to  meet  their  needs  other  than  by  purchasing  the  canal. 

July,  29,  1902,  Agent  lladley,  of  the  Pima  Agency,  presented  for 
special  consideration  the  question  of  irrigating  the  Gila  River  Reser- 
vation bj^  the  building  of  the  San  Carlos  reservoir,  stating  that  no 
other  reservoir  could  water  the  reservation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  Piraas  an  independent  and  well-to-do  people;  and  he  asked  that 
Inspector  W.  H.  Code  (who  had  succeeded  Inspector  Graves)  be  sent 
to  the  reservation  to  go  over  the  ground  with  him.  As  this  Office  had 
no  information  regarding  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  in  the  San 
Carlos  or  in  the  Tonto  Basin,  except  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
investigation  of  the  San  Carlos  dam  site  by  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
letter  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  September  5,  1902,  without 
recommen  dation . 
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October  10,  1902,  Inspector  Code  reported  that  in  his  opinion  there 
were  only  two  methods  of  supplying  the  Indians  of  the  Gila  River 
Reservation  with  water:  First,  by  means  of  storage  reservoirs;  sec- 
ond, by  the  installation  of  a  series  of  pumping  plants  throughout  the 
reservation.  He  did  not  advise'the  purchase  of  the  Florence  or  Casa 
Grande  Canal  system,  neither  did  he  deem  it  advisable  to  begin  the 
building  of  canals  and  distributing  works  on  the  reservation  probably 
several  years  in  advance  of  reservoir  construction,  since  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  over.  He  stated,  however, 
that  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  existed  beneath  the 
lands  of  the  Salt  River  Vallev,  and  believed  that  the  conditions  were 
even  more  favorable  in  the  Gila  Vallej*.  Therefore  a  possible  but 
very  expensive  way  of  irrigating  these  Indian  lands  would  be  by  the 
installation  of  ten  pumping  stations,  each  furnishing  sufficient  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  about  1,000  acres  of  land.  The  lirst  cost  of  these 
plants  with  a  central  power  station  he  estimated  at  about  $160,000,  and 
the  annual  cost  of  operation  at  $45,000.  While  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  this  was  the  only  practicable  method  of  obtaining  sufficient  water 
for  so  large  an  area  of  Indian  lands,  aside  from  reservoir  construction, 
he  did  not  advocate  such  an  outlay  for  pumping  machinery  at  that 
time;  but  he  recommended  the  sinking  of  four  or  five  bored  wells  on 
the  Sacaton  school  farm,  and  the  installation  of  a  first-class  pumping 
plant  at  the  agency,  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  600  acres. 

November  24,  1902,  the  Office  recommended  that  the  Pima  school 
superintendent  be  authorized  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
wells  and  to  purchase  the  machinery,  as  recommended  by  Inspector 
Code,  the  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000,  and  under  Department 
authority  of  December  1,  1902,  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  five 
wells  for  $5,000  was  concluded  March  1,  Avhich  was  approved  by  the 
Department  March  23,  1903. 

April  24,  1903,  the  Acting  Attorney-General  transmitted  to  the 
Department  a  copv  of  a  letter  from  the  United  States  attorney  at  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  stating  that  from  general  information  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  should  be  directed  to  institute  proceedings  to  secure  to 
the  Pima  Indians  their  prior  rights,  the  direction  being  to  institute  a 
suit  against  all  of  the  water  users  under  the  Gila  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries who  divert  th^  water  above  the  point  of  diversion  of  the  Indians. 
May  9,  1903,  the  Office  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
be  advised  that  any  course  of  procedure  determined  upon  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  would  meet  the  approval  of  this  Office,  and  that  it  would 
recommend  the  payment  of  any  expenses  connected  therewith  approved 
by  him  and  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Pima  Agency. 

October  21,  1903,  the  Office,  at  the  request  of  the  Department,  made 
a  full  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  Gila  Reservation, 
the  extent  to  which  special  assistance  in  monej'  had  been  afforded  to 
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them  during  the  three  preceding  years;  what  sums  had  been  author- 
ized and  expended  for  the  development  of  a  water  supply  and  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  work  performed;  how  much  water  it  was  expected 
would  be  obtained,  and  what  quantity  of  land  would  be  properly  irri- 
gated by  meansof  the  pumping  plant  authorized  the  previous  December. 
February  8,  1904,  J.  R.  Meskimons,  superintendent  of  irrigation, 
submitted  plans  and  estimates  for  both  the  development  of  seepage 
wat^r  and  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River,  the  carrying 
out  of  whi(5h  plans  he  believed  would  place  about  one-half  of  the 
Indians  that  depend  upon  the  Gila  Ri^'er  for  water  upon  a  self -supporting 
basis.  On  Office  recommendation  of  Februarj'^  29  these  plans  were 
referred  to  Inspector  Code  for  investigation,  and  he  replied  April  14: 

On  examining  the  above  territory  for  the  second  time  on  March  25,  1904,  I 
remeasured  the  various  Indian  ditches  diverting  seepage  water  from  the  river  chan- 
nel of  the  Gila  and  adjoining  sloughs,  finding  a  total  quantity  of  approximately 
1,400  inches,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  found  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  measurements,  made  during  August  in  1902.  This  is  not  surprising,  how- 
ever, since  August  of  1902  was  an  exceptionally  hot  month  of  an  unusually  dry  year. 
With  such  a  supply  of  water  as  at  present  available,  the  Gila  Crossing  Indians 
should  have  under  cultivation  at  this  time  at  least  4,000  acres  of  grain,  whereas, 
acconling  to  the  statement  furnished  me  by  Superintendent  Alexander,  they  are 
cultivating  only  1,035  acres.  This  statement  further  gives  the  population  of  Gila 
Crossing  at  1,195  Indians,  or  2S0  families. 

Until  the  present  water  supply  is  used  by  these  Indians  in  a  proper  manner  and 
made  to  irrigate  every  acre  it  can  successfully  provide  for,  I  would  not  recommend 
spending  laige  sums  of  money  in  this  locality  in  an  experimental  attempt  to  furnish 
them  with  a  further  supply  as  suggested  by  Superintendent  Meskimons. 

He  further  stated  that  open-channel  seepage  ditches  on  a  large  scale 
had  not  proved  a  success  anywhere  in  America,  so  far  as  he  could 
ascertain,  but  many  failures  along  this  line  could  be  chronicled.  Re- 
garding the  pro}X)sition  of  former  Inspector  Graves  for  the  develop- 
ment of  underground  water  by  means  of  submerged  galleries  and  con- 
duits, h^  stated  that  it  is  possible  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  could  be  developed,  and  by  the  use  of  sewer-pipe  conduits  in  lieu 
of  wooden  pipe  such  work  would  be  pennanent,  but  the  expense  of 
such  development  would  be  so  great  that  he  would  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  experiment.  He  regarded  Superintendent  Meskimons's  plan 
for  a  dam  across  the  river  at  (xila  Crossing  impracticable. 

April  19,  1904,  Inspector  (^ode  reported  that  when  he  left  Arizona, 
March  29,  the  Sacaton  pumping  plant  on  the  Pima  Reservation  was 
a  success,  being  the  most  substantial  and  efficient  steam  irrigation 
plant  he  had  seen  in  Arizona.  The  five  wells  were  discharging  185 
Arizona  inches  (approximately  2,000  gallons  a  minute),  sufficient  to 
irrigate  properly  about  250  acres  of  land  if  pumped  nine  hours  a  day 
for  six  days  in  the  week,  or  600  acres  if  pumpe<J[  continuously.  A  test 
run  on  wood  showed  that  3  cords  of  mesquite  were  suflScient  for  a 
twenty-four-hour  run. 
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He  further  reported: 

There  seems  to  be  an  abundant  undergroand  water  supply  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Sacaton  plant  proves  this.  The  water  in  the  wells  is  drawn 
down  about  22  feet  almost  immediately  after  the  pump  is  started  when  the  latter  is 
discharging  2,000  gallons  per  minute.  It  remains  constant  at  this  \eve\  during  the 
day,  and  as  soon  as  the  pump  stops  the  water  rises  in  the  bored  wells  rapidly,  coming 
up  16  feet  in  thirty  seconds,  18  feet  in  one  minute,  20  feet  inside  of  five  minutes,  and 
soon  reaches  practically  its  normal  level.  We  excavated  a  test  well  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Little  Gila  River  channel,  125  feet  south  of  the  south  bored  well,  and  the  water 
was  drawn  down  only  some  18  inches  below  its  normal  level  when  the  water  in  the 
bored  wells  was  lowered  22  feet,  thus  deiponstrating  that  a  very  steep  cone  of  depres- 
sion existed,  a  favorable  indication  of  a  satisfactory  underground  water  supply  at  this 
point.     *    ♦    * 

There  has  been  some  apprehension  about  the  character  of  the  water  furnished  by 
our  plant,  hence  while  at  the  agency  I  expressed  some  of  it  to  the  chemist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  at  Tucson.  The  analysis  revealed  a  water  much  superior  to  that 
furnished  by  other  pumping  stations  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

Regarding  the  installation  of  the  central  power  station  and  pumping 
stations  for  the  irrigation  of  10,000  acres,  the  first  cost  of  which  he 
had  previously  estimated  at  $160,000,  he  said:    " 

While  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  above-named  area  can  be  furnished  with  an 
adequate  water  supply  by  means  of  pumping,  and  that  this  is  one  solution  of  a  very 
difficult  problem,  I  desire  to  await  the  results  of  further  investigations  and  tests 
before  making  a  final  recommendation  on  a  proposition  involving  a  large  expenditure. 

The  inspector  recommended  that  $4,000  be  appropriated  and  that  a 
drilling  rig  and  an  experienced  driller  be  hired  by  the  day  to  perforate 
further  the  present  wells,  and  subsequently,  if  deemed  advisable,  to 
put  down  two  more  wells  of  15  inches  diameter  to  a  depth  of  112  feet, 
the  steam  plant  having  sufficient  power  to  lift  nearly  double  the  present 
amount  of  water.  By  Department  authority  of  May  24,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pima  School  Avas  authorized  to  expend  the  |4,000  as 
recommended. 

June  10,  1904,  Superintendent  Alexander  reported  that  all  data 
relative  to  the  recovering  of  water  to  the  Pima  Indians  by  judicial  pro- 
ceedings had  been  furnished  the  district  attorney  and  that  in  coasulta- 
tion  w^ith  him  the  attornev  had  said  that — 

There  are  960  persons  using  water  from  the  (iila  River  above  the  point  where  the 
Pima  Indians  divert  the  water  of  the  Gila  for  their  lands;  that  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  case  could  bp  taken  up  and  prosecuted  to  a  favorable  ending,  but  the  inter- 
ests are  so  varied,  and  the  water  is  diverted  by  the  whites  as  far  a«  200  miles  above 
the  Indian's  point  of  diversion,  that  should  a  favorable  decree  be  given  by  the  court, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  court  to  enforce  its  decree,  and  that  the  expense  of 
prosecuting  such  suit  would  cost  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  dollars;  but 
that  a  suit  against  the  users  of  water  under  the  Florence  Canal  may  be  won  and  the 
court's  decree  made  binding  on  the  few  persons  under  the  Florence  Canal,  and  the 
expense  to  the  Government  would  be  about  $10,000. 

June  21,  this  Office  submitted  Superintendent  Alexander's  report  to 
the  Department,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  institution  of  suit  for 
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the  recovery  of  water  in  the  Gila  River  for  the  use  of  the  Pima  Indians, 
would  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  a  favorable  result  of  the  suit  could  not  secure  any  water  to 
the  Indians,  and  suggesting  that  the  district  attorney  be  informed  that 
under  the  circumstance  legal  proceedings  were  not  desired.  The 
Department  concurred,  and  July  8  Superintendent  Alexander  was 
notified  accordingl}^  and  July  18  the  report  of  the  district  attorney  on 
the  action  taken  by  him  was  forwarded  to  the  Department. 

The  superintendent  also  reported,  June  10,  that  he  had  visited  the 
head  of  the  Florencft-Canal  and  foujid  the  (jila  River  to  be  as  dry  there 
as  it  was  below,  there  being  no  water  and  nothing  but  sand.  At  Flor- 
ence he  was  informed  that  the  Florence  ('anal,  Casa  Grande  Reservoir, 
and  several  thousand  acres  of  land  could  be  purchased  for  $15,000; 
that  the  canal  could  be  put  in  good  repair  for  $30,000,  and  that  flood 
water,  when  stored  in  the  Casa  Grande  Reservoir,  could  be  applied  to 
the  Indian  lands  on  the  reservation;  but  he  would  not  say  whether  this 
proposition  had  any  merit  or  not.  Still  if  it  were  practicable  to  sup- 
ply water  for  any  part  of  the  reservation  by  use  of  this  canal  it  would 
be  far  cheaper  than  by  pumping. 

The  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  Florence  Canal  and 
Casa  Grande  Reservoir  was  referred  to  Inspector  Code  forinvestigation. 

The  Pima  Indians  are  also  interested  in  Salt  River  as  a  source  of 
water  supply,  and  May  12, 1903,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
reported  to  the  Department  that  while  on  a  recent  trip  to  Arizona  he 
inspected  the  Salt  River  reservoir  site  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tonto 
Creek  on  Salt  River,  and  it  appeared  that  in  the  construction  of  this 
dam  a  large  amount  of  electric  power  would  be  developed  which  could 
be  conducted  t3o  the  vicinity  of  the  Pima  Agency  and  used  for  pumping 
water  in  the  Gila  River  Valley  to  supplement  the  gravity  supply,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  pumping. 

In  reporting  on  this  communication  May  22, 1903,  theOflice  referred 
to  the  experimental  wells  under  construction  at  the  Pima  Agency,  and 
stated  that  while  it  had  no  information  regarding  the  plans  of  the 
Geological  Survey  as  to  the  reservoir  of  Salt  River,  it  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  plans  for  utilizing  a  por- 
tion of  the  electric  power  which  might  be  generated  at  the  Salt  River 
Dam  for  use  in  pumping  water  on  the  Gila  Rivpr  Reservation  as 
suggested. 

In  his  report  of  April  19,  1904,  quoted  from  above,  Inspector  Code 
also  said: 

While  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  1  went  over  the  matter  of  hydro-electric  traDsmis- 
8ion  of  power  (mm  the  Salt  River  with  Messrs.  Davis,  Storrs,  and  Hill,  of  the  recla- 
mation survey.  Acconling  to  these  engineers  there  are  several  power  sites  along  the 
Salt  River,  one  of  which  appealed  to  Mr.  Hill  as  being  especially  desirable;  this  will 
consist  of  a  dam  8  feet  in  height  across  the  Salt  River,  with  tunnel  some  3,800  feet  in 
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length,  which  conptniction  would  give  an  effective  head  of  approximately  43  feet, 
*  *  *  .  It  is  my  belief  that  a  large  central  auxiliary  steam  pumping  plant  located 
on  the  reservation  would  be  a  necessity,  even  in  event  of  the  erection  of  this  hydro- 
electric power  plant,  since  there  will  in  all  probability  be  several  months  of  each 
year  when  the  Tonto  dam  will  l)e  arresting  and  impounding  the  entire  flow  of  the 
Salt  River,  this  occurring  whenever  its  tributary,  the  Verde  River  (which  joins  the 
Salt  but  a  short  distance  above  the  irrigable  lands  of  the  Salt  River  Valley),  is  in 
flood  or  furnishing  sufficient  water  for  the  valley  canals.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  water  power  plant  on  the  Salt  River  some  25  or  30  miles  below  the  proposed  Tonto 
dam  would  be  rendered  inoj^erative,  and  the  central  steam  auxiliary  plant  on  the 
reservation  proper  some  40  miles  away  could  be  utilized.  It  would  also  be  useful  in 
event  of  damages  to  transmission  line  of  water  power  plant. 

May  13,  1904,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  reporting:  on 
this  suggestion  made  by  Inspector  Code,  stated  that  on  Salt  River 
there  were  various  power  possibilities  which,  if  developed,  and  trans- 
mission lines  constructed,  would  enable  the  irrigation  of  more  than 
double  the  area  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  Indians,  and  that  it 
•was  important  to  have  one  established  at  an  early  date,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  passiige  of  a  law  containing  provisions  similar  to  those 
made  for  supplying  water  to  the  Indians  on  the  Yuma  Reservation  in 
California,  and  on  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada. 

He  stated  that  the  proposed  law  should  provide  for  the  construction 
of  power  works  by  the  reclamation  service,  the  cost  thereof  to  be 
returned  through  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands  which  could  he  thrown 
open  to  settlement;  that  a  power  plant  might  be  constructed  on  Salt 
River,  as  large  as  was  economical  under  the  circumstances,  and  sufficient 
power  be  transmitted  to  Sacaton,  to  be  used  on  the  land  in  ranges  5,  6, 
and  7  ea.st,  in  which  practically  10,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands  could 
be  reclaimed  by  pumping  for  the  use  of  the  Indians;  that  in  exchange 
for  this  the  Indians  might  surrender  that  portion  of  the  reservation 
west  of  and  including  mnge  4r  east,  comprising  about  180,000  acres 
of  land,  possibly  one-half  of  which  might  be  irrigated  by  a  combined 
system  of  canals  and  pumping;  and  that  the  cost  of  the  plant  should 
be  repaid  by  an  acreage  charge  on  the  reclaimed  portion  surrendered 
bv  the  Indians. 

He  recommended  that  the  proposition  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Code 
and  to  this  Office  and  that  there  be  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
whether  this  course  was  to  be  followed  or  some  alternative  adopted. 
In  case  the  suggestion  was  favorably  considered  he  asked  authority 
to  continue  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  power  plant  on  Salt  River 
and  transmission  line  and  location  of  wells  on  the  Indian  reservation; 
also  that  a  draft  of  a  bill  l)e  prepared  for  submission  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  that  the  wording  of  this  bill  be  approved  by 
Inspector  Code  and  this  Office,  it  being  understood  that  all  connected 
with  the  Department  Avould  unite  in  favoring  this  or  a  similar 
proposition. 
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This  matter  was  referred  to  Inspector  Code  May  14,  and  he  replied 
June  30  that  he  considered  the  general  proposition  contained  in  the 
Director's  letter  extremely  favorable  to  the  Indians,  with  the  follow- 
ing exception: 

Within  the  180,000  acres,  which  it  is  proposed  they  should  surrender,  are  embraced 
two  Indian  settlements,  to  wit:  Gila  Crossinti;  and  Maricopa,  and  these  settlement? 
both  have  a  certain  assured  water  supply  even  in  the  nominally  dry  season.  At  the 
former  point  there  are  about  1,500  inches  of  seepage  water  available  from  the  Gila 
River,  or  sufficient  to  irrii?ate  between  4,000  and  5,000  acres.  At  the  latter  point, 
Maricopa,  the  Indians  have,  by  recent  court  deci<qons,  been  adjudicated  sufficient 
water  from  Salt  River  to  irrigate  about  1,000  acres. 

He  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  surrender  all  of  the  180,<X>0 
acres  except  5,000  acres  at  Gila  Crossing  and  1,500  acres  at  Maricopa, 
at  which  points  land  should  be  allotted  them. 

He  further  stated  that  although  it  was  still  his  opinion  that  the 
auxiliary  steam  plant  of  500  horeepower  would  be  necessary  to  guar- 
antee the  Indians  a  permanent  supply,  it  might  be  well,  as  suggested 
by  the  reclamation  engineers,  that  they  first  in.stall  a  smaller  unit  of 
possibly  160  horsepower,  with  power  house  so  planned  as  to  admit 
of  increasing  the  number  of  units.  He  also  concurred  in  the  final 
recommendation  of  the  Director  that  he  (Inspector  Code)  be  specifi- 
cally instructed  to  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  plahs  for  such 
pumping  plant  and  join  with  any  member  of  the  Engineer  Corps  in 
reconmiending  details. 

He  added  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  necessary  outlays 
are  to  be  made  from  reclamation  funds,  and  that  the  liability  of  the 
Pima  Indians  ceases  upon  their  surrendering  to  the  Government  the 
lands  mentioned,  also  that  the  water-power  plants  and  the  electric  trans- 
mission lines  shall  be  strictly  independent  and  as  wholly  the  property 
of  the  Indians  as  the  pumping  stations  located  upon  their  lands. 

In  its  report  of  July  18,  this  Office  fully  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  Inspector  Code,  and  suggested  that  the  draft  of  the 
necessary  legislation  would  doubtless  be  prepared  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  submitted  to  this  Office  for  suggestions. 
'  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  a  sufficient 
water  supply  for  the  Pima  Indians  ha<5  been  under  constant  considera- 
tion for  the  last  eighteen  years.  All  efforts  to  better  their  condition 
by  judicial  proceedings  have  signally  failed,  except  as  regards  the 
small  number  at  Maricopa,  and  none  of  the  plans  suggested  or  experi- 
ments for  developing  water  have  succeeded,  except  the  plan  of  Inspec- 
tor Code,  to  raise  water  from  the  underground  supply  by  pumping 
from  wells.  Hitherto  the  cost  of  operating  a  plant  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  supply  an  adequate  quantity  of  water  has  rendered  this  S3'stem 
impracticable  to  any  great  extent.  But  it  is  confidentlj'  believed  that 
if  legislation  can  be  secured  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Geolog- 
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ical  Survey  and  Inspector  Code  the  difficulties  heretofore  existing 
will  be  overcome,  and  sufficient  water  supply  provided  for  these  deserv- 
ing Indians. 

EDUCATION. 

The  past. — When,  in  1492,  the  banner  of  Spain  was  unfurled  in  the 
New  World  an  era  of  development  began.  A  rich  and  fertile  land 
teeming  with  untold  wealth  was  discovered.  Its  millions  of  miles  of 
territory  were  inhabited  by  roving  bands  of  savages  living  by  the  chase 
and  taking  pleasure  in  the  clash  of  primitive  arms.  Savagery  and 
civilization  could  not  exist  beside  each  other,  and  the  conflict  began 
which  has  lasted  without  intermission  into  the  present.  The  Spaniard, 
with  his  idea  of  civilization,  carried  the  sword  of  destruction  in  his 
hand.  Coming  from  a  land  where  freedom  of  thought  and  intellectual 
independence  were  unknown,  he  proceeded  to  the  civilizafJon  of  the 
Indian  with  the  lights  before  him,  and  with  the  result  that  the  fair 
islands  of  the  Gulf  were  soon  decimated  of  their  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. 

Fortunately  the  territory  of  the  United  States  came  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Anglo -Germanic  races,  who,  cradled  in  liberty,  had 
some  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  wild  untutored  savages.  Early, 
though  spasmodic,  efforts  were  introduced  to  bring  the  red  man  into  con- 
tact with  civilization  and  enlightenment.  The  onpressing  crowd  of 
immigrants  were  unfortunately  imbued  with  the  white  man's  desire  for 
''more  land,"  and  soon,  by  the  artful  ways  of  peace,  the  seductive  spell 
of  the  treaty,  and  rarely  by  the  sword,  the  Indian  was  gradually  dis- 
possessed of  his  lands.  The  buflfalo  and  the  deer,  the  beaver  and  the 
bear  began  to  disappear.  Subsistence  cut  oflf,  the  savage  realized  that 
the ''  happy  hunting  grounds  "  of  this  world  Avere  no  more.  Angered 
by  the  result,  his  hand  was  raised  against  the  '*pale  face."  The  torch 
was  lighted,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  were  started  which,  though 
conceived  in  the  womb  of  acquisition,  have  conspired  to  create  the 
greatest  republic  of  all  times.  With  no  means  of  subsistence  the 
Indian  was  forced  to  become  either  a  vagrant  and  robber  or  to  become 
fitted  for  American  citizenship. 

The  reservation  system  was  a  natuml  outgrowth  of  these  conditions. 
Through  the  shifting  policies  of  an  hundred  years  it  was  the  central 
thought  dominating  Indian  legislation.  It  served  the  purpose  and 
prevented  the  extinction  of  these  people,  as  without  the  Chinese  Avails 
built  by  the  Government  around  limited  areas,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  prevented  reprisals  b}*^  Indians  and  surrounding 
settlers. 

While  the  earlier  settlers  and  immigmnts  were  not  as  a  class  favor- 
able to  the  introduction  of  educational  methods  among  the  redskins. 
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yet  the  church  carried  some  measure  of  them  to  the  Indian.  Philan- 
thropists urged  humanitarian  principles  and  means  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  save  him  from  extinction.  Congress  early  assumed  the  burden 
of  the  great  work,  and  gave  material  aid  to  the  churches  and  charita- 
ble organizations  who  were  planting  small  schools  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  West.  Lewis  and  Clark  exhibited  to  the  wonder  of  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  States  the  marvelous  wealth  of  the  country  purchased  from 
Napoleon.  Their  wonderful  journey  was  a  revelation,  and  soon  where 
they  found  only  the  trackless  wilderness  and  roving  bands  of  savages, 
the  nuclei  of  rich  commonwealths  and  great  cities  were  started. 

As  the  West  developed,  the  reservation  system  became  more  and 
more  a  necessity  from  the  humanitarian  and  police  standpoints.  By 
gradually  confining  the  roving  bands  of  Indians  on  limited  areas,  vast 
territories  were  added  to  the  public  domain,  and  the  tide  of  civilization 
poured  in^n  irresistible  wave  from  the  East.  Culture  and  refinement 
followed  in  the  blazed  trails  of  the  pioneers,  and  of  late  years  Indian 
reservations  have  been  surrounded  by  sturdy  white  citizens  and  encom- 
passed by  lines  of  railroads. 

Scarcely  two  decades  ago  the  great  majority  of  agencies  were  situ- 
ated in  remote  sections;  they  were  distant  from  railroads  and  telegraphs. 
Agents  diflicult  of  access  were  by  necessity  invested  with  almost  auto- 
cratic powers  of  government  over  their  red  wards.  Their  word  was 
law,  and  lonj^  intervals  would  elapse  before  proper  inspection  and 
investigation  could  be  had.  Political  influence  dominated  and  dictated 
the  appointment  of  the  agent.  He  w^as  given  a  free  hand  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  employees,  and  as  a  consequence  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  did  not  reflect  that  credit  on  the  Government  which 
should  have  been  expected.  Unfortunately,  the  evils  of  the  old  sys- 
tem have  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public,  with  the  result 
that  many  at  the  present  day  believe  the  Indian  service  is  a  "graft." 

Under  the  old  system  the  Indian  was  pampered  with  indiscriminate 
giving  of  rations,  clothing,  and  annuities.  His  old  customs  were  con- 
sidered, and  even  the  dream  of  the  "buffalo  da^'s"  was  revived  in  the 
barbarous  custom  of  issuing  live  cattle  and  turning  the  Indian  loose  to 
slaughter,  after  the  manner  of  the  brutal  days  of  old.  Indian  chil- 
dren were  permitted  to  witness  such  scenes,  greatly  to  their  detriment. 
The  work  of  the  schools,  as  the  most  powerful  agent  in  civilizing  and 
uplifting  the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  was  not  recognized  and  fos- 
tered; in  consequence  the  few  pupils  who  were  returned  from  the  out- 
side schools  were  practically  ostracised  b}^  their  people,  and  no  effort 
was  put  forth  to  hold  them  in  civilization's  grip.  School  plants  were 
erected  without  proper  sanitary  and  hj'gienic  appliances.  Many  were 
old  abandoned  military  forts,  not  adapted  for  such  purposes.  In 
fact  conditions  on  reservations  and  the  surrounding  country  all  con- 
spired to  hold  the  Indian  in  his  status,  or  to  degrade  him. 
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The  Present. — In  1882,  just  a  ^enemtion  ago,  Congress  tardily  recog- 
nized the  all-important  necessity  for  educating  the  5'oung  Indian  in 
the  ways  of  civilization  by  the  appropriation  of  $135,000.  This  meager 
sum  has  been  gradually  increased  since  that  time  until  the  last  appro- 
priation was  $3,500,000.  Educational  work  has  kept  pace  with  these 
donations  on  the  part  of  a  liberal  people,  who  now  possess  the  Indians' 
vast  ancestral  domain.  Then  4,000  red  pupils  were  gathered  into 
inadequate,  unsanitary  schoolhouses,  with  largely  incompetent  teachers 
and  instructors;  now  there  are  30,000  being  educated  according  to  the 
best  and  most  approved  pedagogical  methods.  Hygienic  science  has 
played  its  part  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  intelligent  super- 
vision has  been  brought  into  action  in  the  fields  of  industrial  and 
mechanical  instruction.  The  work  of  the  class  room  has  been  cor- 
related with  the  industries  of  the  field  and  the  shop.  Indian  girls 
and  boys  are  being  taught  how  to  care  for  their  homes  and  farms. 
The  excrescence  of  Indian  schools — higher  education — has  been  elimi- 
nated and  practical  work  supplements  intelligent  theory. 

Political  and  personal  favoritism  has  largely,  been  removed  from  the 
appointment,  promotion,  and  retention  of  school  employees.  Where 
only  seven  years  ago  the  dictum  of  the  politicians,  and  the  favoritism 
of  the  agent,  formed  the  basis  of  appointments,  now  merit,  integrity, 
and  honest  work  are  given  recognition.  All  school  eraploj'^ees  enter 
the  service  through  competitiv^e  examination,  and  their  retention 
depends  upon  their  etfective  industrv,  capability,  and  zeal  as  reported 
by  disinterested  and  well-informed  inspecting  oflicials.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  morale  of  the  schools  and  pupils  has  improved.  Sys- 
tems have  been  developed  and  evils  recognized  have  been  decreased. 
Length  of  service  having  increased,  mistakes  have  more  readily  been 
discovered  and  remedies  attempted,  all  of  which  were  impossible  under 
the  old  regime  of  shifting  policies  with  shifting  employees.  Light 
has  been  turned  upon  dark  places,  and  frequent  inspections  b}^  com- 
petent ofiScials  have  minimized  many  of  the  evils  which  in  the  past 
disgraced  the  Indian  service.  The  unworthy  are  being  graduall}'' 
removed. 

Seven  years  ago  there  were  61  agents  in  charge  of  reservations  and 
schools.  These  were  all  political  appointments.  Their  term  of  service 
would  not  average  four  years  each.  The  superintendents  in  charge  of 
independent  schools  numbered  32.  Under  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  since,  and  which  has  proven  eminenth^  satisfactory,  the  num- 
ber of  agents  has  been  reduced  until  at  present  there  are  onl}^  22.  In 
the  breaking  up  of  reservation  lines,  the  allotment  of  Indian  lands, 
and  the  segregation  of  the  Indians  into  smaller  areas  of  supervision, 
the  number  of  bonded  school  superintendents  in  charge  of  schools, 
agencies,  or  parts  of  agencies,  has  increased  to  86.  Continuous  service 
of  well-educated  men,  accustomed  to  deal  with  young  Indians,  has  had 
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the  effect  of  placing  this  branch  of  the  service  on  a  higher  and  more 
business-like  plane.  It  is  true  that  the  school  teacher  per  se  is  not  as  a 
rule  a  business  man;  but  fortunately  out  of  the  large  corps  of  classified 
employees^  superintendents,  clerks,  farmers,  disciplinarians,  etc.,  a 
wide  field  for  selection  is  secured.  Promotions  to  these  responsible 
places  are  made  from  those  who  have  practically  demonsti-ated  by 
years  of  service  their  knowledge  of  Indian  work,  and  their  ability  and 
fitness  for  such  executive  positions. 

Civilization  having  swept  in  and  around  many  of  these  reservations, 
and  the  Indians  themselves  having  arrived  at  a  degree  of  civilization 
which  would  wan-ant  the  taking  awa}^  of  the  parental  hand  of  the 
Government,  it  wa«  a  wise  movement  when  conditions  were  ripe 
to  abandon  the  agency  and  substitute  the  school  system.  A  bonded 
superintendent,  who  will  work  for  the  Indians'  independence  and  self- 
support  and  adopt  business  methods  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the.  scheme  of  Indian  civilization. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  a  tribe  is  practically  civilized  and  allotted, 
located  in  a  prosperous  section  of  the  country,  and  has  the  benefits  of 
good  schools  and  churches.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  folly  for  the 
Government  to  persist  in  treating  such  Indians  as  uncivilized  and 
uneducated  bands  of  savages. 

Economical  administration  within  proper  limits  is  always  to  be 
desired.  Economy  at  a  sacrifice  of  effective  results  is  poor  policy. 
While  it  is  a  matter  of  public  note  that  the  cost  of  living  has  materi- 
ally advanced  in  the  last  few  ^^ears,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
cost  of  schools.  Improved  buildings,  more  appliances,  and  better 
lighting,  water,  and  sewer  systems  have  been  secured.  There  has 
been  no  curtailment,  however,  in  the  expense  of  running  Indian 
schools,  where  such  curtailment  would  result  in  a  loss  of  efficiency. 
Well-constructed  school  plants,  better  salaries,  and  elimination  of 
political  and  personal  favoritism  have  helped  to  secure  a  corps  of 
employees  which  though  not  proportionally^  larger  than  in  1897,  yet 
more  effectively  does  the  work. 

This  is  clearly  illusti*ated  in  the  fact  that  for  18,603  pupils  that  year 
in  231  Government  schools,  2,049  employees  were  required,  making 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools,  buildings,  improvements, 
subsistence,  and  employees  $3,200,000,  or  $172  per  capita.  For  the 
past  .year,  for  25,248  pupils  in  253  schools,  only  2,295  employees  were 
engaged— a  small  increase  of  246  people  for  the  increase  of  6,645 
pupils  and  19  schools,  the  total  cost  of  maintenance,  etc.,  being 
$4,222,950,  or  $167  per  capita. 

Where  creature  comforts  are  unknown  the  incentive  to  work  is 
absent.  The  savage  works  to  satisfy  the  present  cravings  of  hunger, 
the  civilized  man  to  provide  comforts,  pleasure,  and  power.  Deprive 
the  white  race  of  the  necessity  for  working  and  it  will  sink  to  the 
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level  of  a  savage.     Provide  these  incentives  to  the  savage  and  he  will 
begin  the  march  toward  civilization. 

While  many  have  urged  that  the  Indian  should  be  taught  how  to 
work,  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  such  teaching  has  been 
made  practical.  Theorizing  and  teaching  the  value  of  ''  work  "  to  the 
young  Indian  does  not,  any  more  than  it  does  for  the  white  boy,  indi- 
cate that  he  will  apply  it.  Therefore  at  each  school  the  relative  value 
of  instruction  and  labor  is  determined.  A  practical  measure  of  this 
value  is  the  result  produced.  Labor  without  attendant  results  is 
always  distasteful.  While  the  products  raised  are  secondary  to  instruc- 
tion, .yet  they  will  represent  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  judge.  In 
1902  the  value  of  subsistence  raised  on  the  school  farms,  and  largely 
issued  to  the  pupils,  was  $76,477.52;  in  1903,  $97,146.53,  an  increase  of 
$20,669;  in  1904  it  was  $116,259.82,  an  increase  of  $19,113.29. 

For  seven  years  instruction  in  the  schools  has  emphasized  the  dig- 
nity of  labor.  New  habits  have  been  cultivated  by  .placing  object 
lessons  in  modern  buildings,  better  food,  better  clothing,  and  more 
civilized  amusements  before  the  Indian  boys  and  girls.  To  see  and  to 
feel  something  higher  is  to  desire,  to  reach  for,  and  finally  to  acquire. 
But  the  long-continued  Government  and  philanthropist  policy  of 
pauperizing  the  Indians,  the  conservatism  of  agents,  the  incompetency 
of  employees,  were  obstacles  which  have  required  time  to  overcome. 
The  old  scheme  was  to  give  freely  annuities,  houses,  rations,  stock, 
.etc.,  and  then,  if  necessarv  that  work  should  be  done  for  the  Indians 
themselves,  to  pay  them  enormous  wages  for  the  same,  or  provide 
emplo^-ment  for  some  political  or  personal  henchman  of  the  agent  or 
his  l)acker,  by  establishing  new  positions  for  emplo^^ees  to  perform 
labor  which  should  have  been  done  by  the  red  man  himself.  Everj'^ 
incentive  was  thus  taken  from  the  able-bodied  Indian  to  provide  even 
the  smallest  creature  comfort  for  himself  and  familv.  In  1897  the 
total  value  of  products  raised  and  sold  by  Indians  was  $1,033,047;  in 
1900  it  was  $1,408,865,  which  increased  the  past  year  to  $2,208,469. 
Gauge  a  community  by  the  condition  of  its  roads  and  apply  the  same 
rule  to  Indian  reservations.  In  1897  the  Indians  worked  14,247  davs 
on  their  highways,  and  in  1903  they  gave  for  this  purpose  95,215 
davs  of  work. 

These  two  items  alone  are  irtdications  of  progress  which  speak 
loudly  for  the  success  of  a  continuous  policy  of  only  seven  years. 

As  the  .^hools  have  multiplied,  and  children  passed  through  them, 
the  effect  is  shown  on  the  breaking  away  from  the  blanket  and  long 
hair.  In  1897  there  were  182,843  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  Alaska  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Of  this  number  88,939 
wore  citizens  dress  wholly,  33,804  partly.  Out  of  a  population  of 
187,966  last  year,  111,703  dressed  entirely  as  American  citizens  and 
44,558  in  part.     There  are  to-day  156,261  Indians  out  of  a  total  of 
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187,966  who  are  adopting  the  clothing  of  civilization  and  casting  aside  the 
blanket  of  barbarism.  All  this  has  been  effected  by  the  quiet,  sincere 
labors  of  zealous  teachers,  who  are  breaking  down  old  customs,  man- 
ners, and  modes  of  living  so  gradually  and  so  effectively  as  to  produce 
tremendous  results,  w^ith  only  the  smallest  degree  of  friction.  Xo 
longer  does  the  lone  graduate  of  a  nonreservation  school,  dressed  in 
the  natty  school  uniform  or  quiet  habiliments  of  a  white  man,  find  him- 
self out  of  place  on  an  Indian  reservation.  Now  he  meets  thousands 
who  are  clothed  as  he  is,  and  who  have  similar  aspirations  and  desires. 
His  acquired  ambition  to  promote  his  own  welfare  finds  support  from 
others,  and  the  influence  of  conservative  chiefs  and  headmen  is  con- 
tinually deci  easing. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  excluding  the  New 
York  Indiaas,  those  in  Alaska,  and  those  enrolled  with  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes  of  Indian  Territory,  numbers  about  183,000,  from  which 
the  schools  und^r  the  control  of  this  Bureau  are  recruited.  This  will 
make  the  scholastic  population  somewhere  near  45,000.  From  this 
number  at  least  30  per  cent  must  be  deducted  for  various  causes,  such 
as  hereditar}'  and  other  diseases,  blind,  maimed,  etc.,  which  will 
reduce  the  possible  enrollment  at  Indian  schools  to  probablv  32,000  or 
33,000  children.  The  present  capacity  of  boarding  and  day  schools  is 
about  29,500,  at  which  schools  there  is  an  enrollment  of  29,478  and 
average  attendance  of  25,104.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance  have  kept  even  pace  with  the  capacity'  of  , 
the  schools.  It  is  true  that  there  are  in  some  sections  more  schools 
than  are  requisite,  and  at  others  not  sufficient,  but  these  are  conditions 
which  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been  unable  to  regulate.  In  1897  the 
enrollment  in  Government  Indian  schools  was  18,H03  pupils,  and  in 
1904  it  was  25,248,  an  increase  of  6,645,  or  an  annual  increase  during 
seven  years  of  nearly  1,000.  If  Congress  will  continue  its  present 
liberal  policy  of  appropriations  for  Indian  education,  and  the  same 
policies  are  pursued,  it  is  a  simple  mathematical  proposition  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  possible  enrollment  of  Indian  children  will  be  reached 
in  less  than  four  years. 

These  figures  tell  the  story.  With  schools  placed  near  the  Indian 
population  who  are  now  without  such  facilities,  with  conditions  con- 
tinuing to  be  improved,  and  with  a  3'ounger  generation  whose  parents 
have  themselves  been  educated,  the  necessity  for  compulsory  school 
laws  becomes  no  more  urgent  than  among  the  whites.  Yearly,  as 
illustrated  in  the  uniform  increase  in  enrollment,  the  difficulties  from 
the  old  Indian  influences — hostility  to  education — gradually  disappear. 
Good  schools,  efficient  teachers,  and  proper  management  will  appeal 
to  parents  and  children  as  such  advantages  alwavs  do. 
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While  the  great  majority  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  return  to  their 
reservation  or  allotment,  yet  many,  who  have  learned  some  trade  or 
art,  have  broken  loose  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prejudice  against  these  work- 
men because  they  are  Indians.  So  long  as  they  are  self-respecting  and 
industrious  they  will  be  honored  in  any  community.  These  boys  are 
filling  responsible  positions.  A  full- blood  Indian  holds  the  post  of 
engineer  on  a  Puget  Sound  steamboat.  Another  in  the  Middle  West 
is  cashier  of  a  bank.  Instances  could  be  multiplied.  Thousands  are 
employed  as  laborers  on  the  i*ailroads  of  the  Southwest,  and  some  have 
become  section  bosses.  As  with  the  white  i"ace,  the  Indian  who  is 
industrious  and  "hustling"  will  get  along.  As  with  the  white  race, 
many  are  shiftless,  drunken,  and  worthless.  The  educated  Indian 
laborer,  like  the  educated  white  laborer,  has  a  better  chance  than  the 
uneducated,  and  so  the  parallelism  continues. 

Hundreds  of  Indian  boys  from  Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe,  Grand  Junc- 
tion, and  other  schools,  were  engaged  this  past  summer  in  the  beet 
fields  and  on  the  melon  farms  of  Coloiudo.  For  several  years  they 
have  been  thus  employed,  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  satisfactory  work 
the  number  called  for  each  year  has  been  increased.  Supt.  C.  J.  Cran- 
dall,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  school,  reports  that  40  boys  from  his 
school  were  taken  to  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  on  May  29, 1904,  to  work  in 
the  sugar-beet  fields,  returning  on  August  22.  The  gross  earnings  of 
these  40  boys  during  that  period  were  ^2,663.32.  Their  expenses  were 
$1,016.56,  leaving  net  amount  of  earnings  $1,646.76.  In  a  'few 
instances  boys  worked  for  farmers  and  collected  their  wages,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  above  total.  The  net  earnings  of  the  boys 
were  required  to  be  placed  on  deposit  with  Superintendent  Crandall, 
and  they  will  be  permitted  to  spend  a  just  proportion  of  them  from 
time  to  time  under  supervision,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  will  be  set 
aside  as  a  **  nest  egg "  when  they  return  to  their  reservation  home. 
One  boy  alread}'^  has  sent  money  to  his  poor  parents  at  the  Pima 
Agency,  and  many  of  the  boys  are  looking  forward  to  going  back  to 
Colorado  next  spring  to  work.     Superintendent  Crandall  says: 

The  real  benefit  the  Indian  gets  from  this  outing  is  not  the  amount  of  money  he 
earns  or  saves,  but  the  experience,  the  contact,  and  the  ambition  to  be  more  than  a 
common  Indian.  There  are  several  pupils  under  my  charge  I  know  of  who  make  a 
practice  of  going  out  annually  to  work. 

The  principal  of  Hampton  Institute  reports  that  one  Indian  grad- 
uate of  his  school,  with  a  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  the  Columbia  University  in  New  York.  Another  has  been 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Two 
physicians  have  been  added  to  the  list.  A  few  more  young  men  have 
opened  stores,  and  several  are  filling  business  positions.     The  great 
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majority  of  these  pupils,  however,  return  to  their  reservations,  and, 
as  the  principal  says: 

In  spite  of  the  leasing  system  so  prevalent  among  the  Indians  there  seemed  to  be 
no  fewer  of  our  former  students  who  are  cultivating  their  lands.  Several  write  of 
leasing  land  themselves  and  farming  on  a  large  scale. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  career  of  the  hundreds  of  bright 
Indian  boys  and  girls  who  within  the  past  decade  have  gone  out  of  the 
schools,  and  slipped  silently  into  their  places  in  the  great  world.  It  is 
customaiy  to  herald  the  relapse  of  educated  Indians  to  the  blanket, 
while  hundreds  pursue,  as  do  white  boys,  the  monotonous  toil  of  daily 
life,  working  out  their  destiny;  but,  as  no  sensation  surrounds  such  a 
career,  however  creditable,  the  general  public  is  not  infoimed.  The 
story  of  their  moderate  successes  reaches  this  oflSce  from  time  to  time, 
indicating  so  many  milestones  in  the  progress  of  the  race  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  forces  of  education  have  been  working  through 
the  past  decade,  and  the  Indian's  destiny  depends  on  "work,"  not 
*'  rations."  When  the  great  corruption  fund  technically  called  "  ti^eaty 
.  funds"  is  divided  up  among  the  educated  owners  of  it,  then  the  final 
lap  of  the  Indian's  race  will  have  commenced.  If  he  has  learned  to 
labor,  to  feel  the  urgency  of  it,  and  apply  it  during  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  school,  the  chances  are  good  that  he  will  reach  the  goal  in  fine 
fettle.  Many  may  fail,  from  inherent  weakness  or  generally  from 
outside  influences,  but  we  are  striving  to  give  the  Indian  his  chance. 
After  he  has  received  it  he  must  work  or  starve.  The  cry  of  the 
sentimentalists  for  more  rations  should  cease,  and  the  Government 
injunction  of  "work"  substituted.  The  Pima  and  the  Navaho Indians 
do  not  want  rations,  but  "  water"  and  intelligent  irrigation  instruction. 
The  Sioux  and  the  Cheyenne  do  not  need  "  rations,"  but  cattle  and 
intelligent  agricultural  instruction. 

Eesalts. — What,  therefore,  has  been  accomplished  in  the  short  space 
of  seven  years  in  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  toward  the  goal  of 
citizenship,  toward  making  each  community  self-suflScient  and  self- 
Bustaining,  toward  making  better  Indians  of  our  red  wards,  and  thus 
finally  settling  the  problem?  The  civilization  of  the  American  Indian 
is  being  accomplished  through  educational  processes,  which  have  been 
wonderfully  developed  during  the  past  seven  years.  A  continuous 
polic}'  has  been  pursued,  and  results  are  commensurate  with  the  time, 
thought,  and  money  which  have  been  expended.  Education  to  xc^ork 
has  been  the  dominant  factor;  litemry  training  has  been  given  the 
subordinate  place.  All  Indian  schools  have  been  made  industrial 
centers  from  which  are  annually  scattering  hundreds  of  educated 
Indian  boys  and  girls.  They  return  in  the  majorit}^  of  instances  to 
their  reservation  homes  and  allotments,  carr}ing  the  seeds  of  industry 
and  thrift  which  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  casting  behind  them  the 
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ancestral  barbarism  of  their  race.  Intennarrying  with  each  other 
and  with  the  whites,  they  are  gradually  building  up,  with  varying 
success,  homes  and  characters. 

Reservations  are  being  broken  up.  Inherited  lands  are  being  sold, 
and  sturdy  American  citizens  are  buying  them  and  settling  among  the 
Indians,  and  following  the  wake  of  all  comes  the  public  school,  where 
in  time  the  white  and  Indian  will  mingle.  The  indiscriminate  issuance 
of  rations  has  been  discontinued.  The  old,  infirm,  and  helpless  receive 
this  aid,  and  ^^old  folks  homes"  are  being  established  to  care  for  those 
who  can  no  longer  care  for  themselves.  At  the  old  ration  agencies 
work  has  been  provided  in  lieu  of  the  pauperizing  allowance  of  sub- 
sistence. The  able-bodied  are  thus  compelled  to  work  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  existence.  The  teachings  of  the  schools  is  being  prac- 
tically put  into  operation.  Effort  is  constantly  being  made  to  '^give 
the  Indian  a  white  man's  chance."  The  logical  results  will  be  the 
extermination  of  the  Indian  as  an  Indian.  Year  by  year  there  will  be 
added  to  the  body  of  the  people  a  class  of  citizens  who  will  do  credit  and 
honor  to  the  generosity  of  a  great  nation.  While  many  may  fail  to 
attain  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  refinement,  the  whole  will  not  dis- 
credit the  earnest  desires  of  the  friends  of  the  American  Indian. 

In  no  phase  of  the  Indian  question  has  greater  progress  been  made 
than  in  the  education  of  Indian  children.  Careful  instruction  adapted 
to  future  environment  is  given  in  803  schools,  which  a  generous  Gov-, 
emment  has  provided  for  its  wards.  These  establishments  are  on  the 
extensive  scale  of  Carlisle,  Haskell,  and  Chilocco,  with  seven  or  eight 
hundred  bright  Indian  boys  and  girls  assiduously^  pursuing  their 
studies,  or  on  the  modest  plan  of  a  little  day  school  of  25  pupils, 
tucked  away  in  a  mountain  gulch  on  an  Indian  reservation  far  from 
railroad  and  civilization.  Each  is  working  out  the  destiny  of  the 
Indian. 

Modest  as  well  as  splendid  homes  and  cities  are  springing  up  on 
the  old  reservations.  Tfte  Indian  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with,  and, 
after  education,  into  a  portion  of  that  civilization.  Business  adminis- 
tration of  schools  and  agencies  has  been  substituted  for  the  haphazard 
policies  of  the  past.  Men  of  education,  experience,  and  business 
qualifications  now  control  the  destinies  of  the  agencies  and  schools. 
These  men  are  directing  the  energies  of  returned  Indian  pupils,  and 
as  a  result  ignorance,  thriftlessness,  and  their  attendant  evils  are 
beginning  to  disappear.  Civilized  homes  and  contented  citizens  can 
be  the  only  result. 

The  education  of  the  Indian  costs  about  $4,000,000  per  annum.  It 
is  money  well  spent,  in  that  it  is  uplifting  a  mce  of  native-born  people 
to  the  high  grade  of  citizens.  It  is  annuall}'  sending  back  among  the 
whilom  warriors  of  the  older  generation  2,000  or  more  educated,  civil- 
ized youths  to  leaven  the  old  mass,  to  break  down  tribal  customs,  and 
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build  up  a  sturdy  yeomanry.  It  is  dotting  the  West  with  deserted 
army  posts,  costing  millions  to  build,  equip,  and  maintain,  turning 
barracks  into  dormitories  and  cannon  into  plowshares.  The  rattle  of 
the  saber  and  the  clank  of  war  have  given  way  to  the  busy  hum  of  the 
shops  and  the  cheerful  call  of  the  red  plowboy,  and  instead  of  sending 
out  a  dashing  troop  to  carry  desolation  and  carnage  to  the  Indian  home, 
now  emerges  the  educated  Indian  to  take  his  place  in  our  civilization 
as  a  wage-earner  and  peaceful  worker  in  the  shops  and  on  the  farms. 

The  future. — An  effort  has  been  made  above  to  present  some  of  the 
facts  in  historical  sequence  of  Indian  civilization.  These  facts  illus- 
trate a  plan  of  absorption  of  savage  and  barbarous  i-aces,  which  no 
other  great  nation  has  pursued.  Others  have  either  decimated  or 
exterminated  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  their  territorj^  or  reduced 
the  aboriginal  peoples  to  a  servitude  which  has  broken  the  spirit  and 
degraded  what  otherwise  might  have  proved  valuable  acquisitions  to 
the  blood  of  the  nation. 

It  is  customary  in  some  quarters  to  speak  sneeringly  of  the  Indian 
as  an  ''inferior  being."  He  is  inferior  in  many  of  those  qualities 
which  have  made  the  American  the  dominant  race,  but  in  others  he  is 
the  equal  and  he  is  far  superior  to  thousands  of  foreign  immigrants  who 
annually  throng  our  ports  and  pass,  in  a  few  years,  to  full  citizenship, 
with  no  appreciation  of  our  aspirations  or  knowledge  of  our  laws  and 
language.  The  Indian  has  always  been  a  free  man.  He  was  never  a 
slave  to  master  or  potentate.  He  chose  his  rulers,  who  ruled  because 
of  their  ability.  You  might  degrade,  but  not  enslave  him.  The 
American  Indian  retains  his  pride  of  ancestry  and  glories  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  Indian.  No  blush  of  shame  mantles  his  face  when  he  is 
designated  by  his  racial  name.  He  possesses  an  intense  and  fervent 
love  of  offspring,  and  no  matter  how  degraded,  how  reckless,  how 
brutal,  the  prattle  of  his  children  is  the  sweetest  music  to  his  ears. 
These  two  qualities — pride  of  ancestr^^  and  love  of  offspring — will  make 
good  citizens,  self -respecting  earnest  men  and  women,  when  the  husk  of 
savagery  and  barbarism  have  been  taken  off  by  the  gradual  evolution 
of  educational  processes.  There  are  great  hopes  for  a  race  with  these 
high  traits  of  character.  Such  a  race  is  worthy  of  all  the  time,  money, 
and  labor  expended  on  it  by  a  generous  Congress  and  people. 

While  an  optimistic  view  of  the  Indian  has  been  presented,  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  fair  one;  yet  there  remains  unfortunately  a  dark  side 
to  the  picture.  The  full  fruition  of  our  efforts  for  the  Indian  has  not 
been  attained,  and  dark  clouds  hang  upon  the  horizon.  The  pathway 
of  his  civilization  has  never  been  a  flowery  one,  and  its  future,  while 
smoother,  still  gives  promise  of  rough  spots. 

The  Indian  has  not  yet  been  civilized.  Some  tribes  and  many  indi- 
viduals still  remain  whose  natures  refuse  the  impress  of  the  white 
man's  stamp.     Many  who  have  received  it  have  found  the  impression 
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was  not  permanent.  This,  however,  is  not  always — no,  not  even  fre- 
quently— the  fault  of  the  red  man.  His  white  brother  must  bear  his 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  the  Indians'  failings.  His  insatiable  greed 
for  '*  more  land,"  "  more  free  homes,"  for  greater  riches,  often  blind 
his  eyes  to  the  right  in  dealing  with  these  new-born  citizens,  who  are 
encompassed  by  the  wily  trader,  greedy  land  shark,  and  heartless 
money  lender.  Many  white  coihmunities  around  Indian  allotted  reser- 
vations, or  "  sandwiched  "  among  them,  through  purchases  of  inherited 
lands,  fail  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  holding  up  the  hands 
of  the  educated  Indians,  who  have  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  their 
equals.  They  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  protect  him  so  long  as  the 
Indian  has  lands  to  sell  or  annuities  with  which  to  bu3^  The  period 
is  not  distant  when  he  will  be  turned  over  to  the  State  a  full-fledged, 
educated,  but  inexperienced  citizen.  It  will  then  rest  with  such  States 
to  foster  and  protect  them  as  a  sturdy  yeomanry,  or  allow  them  to 
become  vagrants,  paupers,  and  criminals,  filling  jails,  poorhouses,  and 
penitentiaries,  to  the  burden  and  cost  of  the  taxpayer. 

That  this  is  not  a  fancy  picture  can  be  shown  in  the  actual  conditions 
at  an  allotted  reservation  of  the  Middle  West.  These  Indians  have 
regular  annuities,  and  on  a  certain  day  when  they  were  paid,  a  special 
agent  of  this  Department  reported  that  lined  along  the  street  were 
manv  creditors— 

collecting  from  the  Indians  as  they  came  over  from  the  agency  with  their  checks. 
Each  of  the  banks  had  their  mixed-blood  employees  out  gathering  checks.  Bank- 
ing hours  are  extended  during  payments  at  the  agency.  The  money  lender  gets 
moet  of  the  checks.  The  butcher  and  the  baker  are  paid  from  fresh  loans.  Interest 
eonsames  a  large  portion  of  Poor  Lo's  income.  It  is  a  sad  and  disheartening  picture, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  overdrawn  jt. 

The  special  agent  further  is  of  opinion  that  under  present  conditions 
it  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  agent  or  superintendent  to  do  much 
to  prevent  these  conditions. 

The  remedy  has  passed  out  of  Government  control;  allotment,  citizenship,  and 
opening  came  too  soon.  It  can  \)e  seen  now.  The  eastern  sentimentalist  and  the 
western  land  grabber  unitedly  sprung  the  trap  that  has  been  the  undoing  of  the 
Indians  who  had  lands  of  value.  Greed  on  the  one  hand  and  childishness  that 
looks  only  to  the  wants  of  to-day  on  the  other  hand  is  completing  the  work.  Retri- 
bution— that  is  not  the  adequate  word — will  come  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five-year 
probation,  when  the  community  will  have  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  paupers  it  has 
made.  Unfortunately,  I  fear  that  most  of  those  who  have  been  successful  plun- 
derers will  escape  the  responsibility  by  removing  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  gloomy  and  unfortunately  not  overdrawn  picture.  In  this 
and  similar  cases  the  adult  Indians  were  made  citizens  before  thev  were 
read}'.  The  lesson  of  labor  was  learned  at  school,  but  an  unwise  gen- 
erosit}'  showered  the  bounty  of  annuities  and  excess  lands  on  a  people 
not  prepared  by  education  to  appreciate  and  utilize  the  gifts.  Inno- 
cent of  business  ways,  or  rather  unacquainted  with  the  practical  appli- 
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cation  of  business  principles,  as  grown-up  children  they  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  selfishness  of  those  who  should  have  been  their  friends. 
The  value  of  money  as  the  measure  of  a  day's  hard  labor  had  not  been 
sufficiently  learned,  and  evil  consequences  have  fallen  on  these  Indians^ 
who  otherwise  passed  the  nation's  qualifications  for  citizenship. 

The  number  of  nonreservation  schools  is  excessive.  These  institu- 
tions originated  in  the  laudable  desire  to  civilize  the  Indian  more 
rapidly.  If  their  number  had  been  kept  within  proper  limits  their 
usefulness  would  have  been  greater.  In  the  beginning  the  great 
development  of  the  West  seems  not  to  have  been  adequately  considered. 
The  fallacious  idea  of  ''  bringing  the  Indian  into  civilization  and  keep- 
ing him  there  "  was  made  too  prominent.  Proper  selection  of  material 
for  transfer  was  not  made.  Some  schools  industriously  taught  that 
all  Indian  reservations  were  bad,  and  pursued  a  line  of  instruction  and 
formation  of  character  which  it  was  fondly  believed  would  keep  the 
Indian  in  the  East.  Time  has  shown  that  such  a  course  could  not  and 
did  not  settle  the  Indian  graduate  in  the  E^t.  Nature  and  conditions 
were  against  such  a  policy,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  western  home 
he  was  frequently  so  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance  that  the  fall  to  the  old  barbarism  was  easy. 

The  energy  of  the  American  people  has  made  the  great  West  as 
grand  as  the  great  East.  As  high  a  type  of  civilization  has  been 
developed,  and  the  eflfort  of  the  Indian  Office  is  proving  successful  in 
bringing  at  least  a  portion  of  this  civilization  to  the  Indian  in  his  home. 
The  idea  of  bringing  East  the  entire  30,000  red  children  now  in  school 
and  of  educating,  civilizing,  and  settling  them  in  the  East  is  a  fan- 
tastic dream  which  has  not  been  and  can  not  be  realized.  A  fair  trial 
of  twenty  years  has  been  given  this  theory,  and  the  paucity  of  results 
is  amazing. 

*' Bringing  the  children  into  civilization"  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  multiplication  of  nonreservation  schools.  To  the  unthinking^ 
knowing  nothing,  or  very  little,  of  the  real  Indian  in  his  western  home, 
of  his  nature  and  capabilities,  this  policy  appeals  very  strongly.  If 
it  could  be  made  to  work  successfully,  it  would  solve  many  difficulties^ 
but  stern  facts  are  against  it.  It  is  a  waste  of  public  money  to  bring 
the  average  Indian  to  an  eastern  school,  educate  him  for  years  upon 
the  theory  that  his  reservation  home  is  a  hell  on  earth,  when  inevi- 
tably he  must  and  does  return  to  his  home.  It  is  not  only  a  waste  of 
money,  but  an  injustice  to  the  Indian.  Is  it,  therefore,  any  wonder 
that  such  an  Indian  should  relapse  into  barbarism  after  a  few  yeai's? 
That  the  policy  is  wrong  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  justify 
its  discontinuance.  Home  education  of  the  average  Indian,  not  out  of 
his  environment,  but  near  his  own  people,  will  and  does  produce  lasting 
results.  Civilization  is  around  him  in  his  western  home.  He  will  soon 
find    natural    contact   with  this  civilization.     It  will   help  him   and 
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strengthen  him  with  his  own  race.  Necessity  if  not  justice  has  decreed 
that  the  Indian  must  live,  for  years  at  least,  on  these  western  reserva- 
tions and  allotments,  and  he  should  not  get  out  of  touch  with  his 
kindred. 

For  several  years  these  reports  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
curtailment  of  the  number  of  nonreservation  schools.  The  best  should 
be  retained,  but  there  should  be  an  early  diminution  of  the  number. 
Sufficient  day  and  boarding  schools  should  be  established  on  the  reser- 
vations or  near  the  homes  of  the  Indians  to  carry  civilization  to  their 
doors.  Nonreservation  schools  should  be  limited  to  pupils  from 
these  schools.  Climatic  and  geographical  considerations  should  be 
given  all  transfers.  The  natural  aptitude  and  health  of  each  pupil 
should  be  carefully  investigated,  and  the  unhealthy  and  dullard  be 
rejected.  To  carry  out  these  views  successfully  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble with  the  present  number  of  nonreservation  schools,  scrambling  in 
many  instances  for  pupils.  Some  schools  have  even  gone  to  Maine 
and  South  Carolina  for  pupils  from  tribes  long  since  passed  from  the 
control  of  the  Government.  Others  endeavor  to  secure  the  so-called 
''white  Indians,"  whose  parents  have  broken  loose  from  tribal  control 
and  are  living  as  average  whites  in  civilized  communities. 

The  nonreservation  school,  properly  located  and  with  adequate  and 
efficient  workers,  does  excellent  work.  Such  a  school  is  well  adapted 
to  complete  the  training  of  reservation-school  graduates  and  to  impart 
valuable  trade  and  agricultural  instruction.  The  few  should  be  fos- 
tered rather  than  to  dissipate  the  energies  of  the  Government  upon  a 
large  number,  as  is  done  at  present.  If  only  the  larger  nonreserva- 
tion schools  were  retained,  each  could  exercise  greater  care  in  the 
selection  of  material,  and  thus  return  a  class  of  educated  boys  and  girls 
to  their  allotments  who  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  Government's 
efforts  and  expenditures. 

Health  and  civilization. — When  a  barbarous  nation  takes  on  the 
habiliments  of  civilization  it  too  often  receives  at  the  same  time  its 
cerements.  Civilization  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  carries  with 
it  grave  responsibilities  and  some  undesirable  tendencies.  The  Indian, 
while  being  fitted  for  citizenship,,  is  absorbing  vices  as  well  as  virtues, 
and  weakness  as  well  as  strength.  This  is  especially  true  .in  relation 
to  his  physical  well-being. 

In  order  that  data  for  comparison  might  be  obtained  on  the  impor- 
tanC  question  of  the  health  of  Indians^  adults  and  pupils,  a  circular  was 
addressed  to  all  schools  and  agencies  calling  for  reports  from  physi- 
cians on  this  subject.  They  were  directed  to  forward  statistical  infor- 
mation as  to  the  present  health  record  of  the  school,  comparing  it  with 
previous  years,  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the  health  of  adult  Indians 
who  have  not  attended  school.  Comparisons  were  also  to  be  instituted 
between  the  health  of  adult  Indians  and  that  of  students  returned  from 
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nonreservation  schools,  directing  attention  to  what  physical  effect  has 
resulted  from  the  change  from  barbarous  to  civilized  methods  of  life, 
and  in  case  of  educated  Indians  whether  the  present  health  of  students 
from  nonreservation  and  reservation  schools  is  similar  to  that  prevail- 
ing among  the  whites  in  the  same  territory  or  better,  or  worse.  They 
were  also  asked  to  dwell  particularly  upon  tuberculosis,  scrofula, 
syphilis^  and  similar  diseases  among  the  adult  Indians  and  children 
and  whites  living  in  practically  the  same  environment. 

Nearly  all  physicians  responded  more  or  less  elaborately  and  intelli- 
gently  to  this  circular.  While  many  replies  and  conclusions  expressed 
were  antagonistic,  a  very  good  idea  of  general  health  conditions  was 
obtained.  This  indicated  that  prompt  steps  should  be  taken  to  better 
the  health  condition  of  many  tribes  and  to  improve  hospital  accom- 
modations and  dormitories  at  the  schools.  Based  upon  those  replies 
the  following  general  deductions  were  made: 

1.  That  tuberculosis  is  more  widespread  among  the  Indians  than 
among  an  equal  number  of  whites. 

While  this  statement  is  denied  by  some  of  the  physicians,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  for  all  of  the  tribes,  still  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  Indian  is  more  susceptible  to  this  malady  than  the  white  man 
under  like  conditions.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remem- 
ber that  many  of  the  Indian  reservations  are  situated  in  regions  where 
climatic  conditions  least  favor  the  development  of  the  disease,  and 
indeed  often  in  just  those  localities  to  which  tubercular  subjects  are 
advised  to  go  in  search  of  health.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  many 
Indians  lead  an  active  outdoor  life,  ride  horseback,  sleep  in  a  tent,  and 
fellow  generally  the  injunctions  so  often  laid  down  for  phthisical 
individuals. 

2.  That  the  great  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Indians  is 
due  to  the  following  causes: 

(a)  Failure  to  disinfect  tubercular  sputum. 

(b)  Poor  sanitation  and  lack  of  cleanliness. 

(c)  Improper  and  poorly  prepared  food. 

(d)  Intermarriage  of  Indians  of  the  same  tribe. 

(e)  Intermarriage  of  Indians  and  whites. 

(/)  Taking  pupils  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  from  camp  life  and  confining 

them  in  school. 
(g)  Overcrowding  in  dormitories. 
{h)  IjRck  of  proper  medical  attention  after  infection, 
(i)    The  use  of  alcohol. 

Of  these  causes  failure  to  disinfect  sputum  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
active.  The  present-day  Indian  often  lives  in  tilthy  surroundings. 
He  has  no  rational  notion  of  disease;  he  coughs  and  expectorates  with- 
out regard  for  the  laws  of  health;  the  sputum  dries  rapidly,  mixes  with 
the  dust,  and  the  germs  it  contains  soon  become  widely  disseminated. 
Besides  the  specific  poison  thus  scattered  abroad,  the  effect  of  the  filth 
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as  a  predisposing  factor  in  the  causation,  not  alone  of  tuberculosis  but 
of  other  disea^ses  as  well,  is  to  be  considered. 

The  poor  quality  of  food,  its  improper  preparation,  and  the  lack  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  also  exercise  a  predisposing  influence.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  an  ill-fed  man  is  many  times  more  liable  to  infec- 
tion than  one  who  receives  a  proper  diet. 

Close  intermarriage  of  Indians  of  the  same  tribe,  where  it  exists,  is 
very  probably  responsible  for  some  of  the  degeneracy  found.  This 
would  apply  especially  in  some  of  the  smaller  tribes,  though  this  sub- 
ject was  not  discussed  by  many  of  the  physicians. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  admixture  of  white  and  Indian 
blood  produces  an  individual  healthier  than  the  full-blood  Indian 
brought  out  rather  conflicting  opinions.  The  weight  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, seems  to  indicate  that  the  mixed  breeds  are  less  robust  than  either 
the  Indian  or  the  white  man. 

Removal  of  children  from  camp  life  to  the  school  produces  serious 
results  in  some  instances,  especially  in  the  so-called  latent  forms  of 
tuberculosis.  Whether  this  is  due  to  inherent  tendencies  in  the  child 
or  to  unsanitary  conditions  is  not  made  clear  by  the  evidence  at  hand, 
but  probably  both  these  agencies  have  an  influence.  A  predisposition 
to  tuberculosis  unquestionably  exists  in  the  majority  of  young  Indi- 
ans, and  the  change  from  the  freedom  of  camp  life  to  the  crowded 
schoolroom  and  dormitory,  especially  if  the  latter  falls  short  of  reason- 
able sanitary  requirements,  acts  as  a  spark  to  tinder. 

Overcrowding  and  unsanitary  measures  in  dormitories  is  a  factor 
which  needs  no  amplification,  but  the  question  presents  different 
aspects  for  each  school,  and  must  be  studied  for  the  schools  individ- 
uallv. 

The  question  of  improper  medical  attention  is  of  some  importance, 
since  it  is  true  that  in  man}'  instances  Indians  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis do  not  receive  proper  attention.  The  blame  for  such  lack  of 
treatment  arises  from  causes  relating  principally  to  the  Indian  himself 
than  to  the  doctor.  In  the  majority  of  Instances  the  Indian  has  little 
faith  in  the  white  man's  treatment  for  tuberculosis.  He  has  learned 
to  recognize  the  disease,  and  has  seen  so  many  cases  pass  uninflu- 
enced by  treatment  through  its  familiar  stages  of  decline  that  he  con- 
siders medicines  and  other  remedial  measures  of  no  avail.  Besides, 
his  idea  of  medicine  does  not  embrace  the  patience  necessary  to 
undergo  the  long  and,  to  him,  senseless  procedures  imposed.  If  a 
few  doses  of  medicines  fail  to  give  results  his  faith  is  gone  and  he 
shuns  further  treatment.  Moreover,  his  ignorance  and  superstition 
often  make  it  impossible  to  institute  many  of  the  procedures  deemed 
advisable  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  blame  chargeable  to  physicians,  it 
is  undoubtedh'  true  that  tubercular  patients  are  sometimes  neglected, 
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especially  among  camp  Indians.  A  case  of  tuberculosis  in  an  intelli- 
gent white  patient  is  discouraging  enough;  in  an  Indian  it  is  more  so^ 
especially  when  the  Indian  refuses  and  avoids  treatment  and  when 
modern  means  of  treatment  are  not  furnished. 

The  use  of  alcohol  is  not  dwelt  on  to  any  extent,  but  such  evidence 
as  was  forwarded  show  that  its  use,  especially  on  reservations  which 
have  been  opened  to  white  settlement,  is  on  the  increase.  Its  use 
increases  indirectly  the  liability  to  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
among  the  Indians  as  it  does  among  other  races. 

3.  A  change  from  barbarous  to  civilized  modes  of  life  tends  to 
improve  the  health  conditions,  provided  such  a  change  is  made  intelli- 
gently and  they  are  taught  to  observe  ordinary  rules  of  hygiene  and 
cleanliness. 

4.  Syphilis  is  not  widespread  among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  phy- 
sicians attribute  the  scrofula  seen  to  hereditary  syphilis,  but  the  opin- 
ion is  almost  universal  that  secondary  and  tertiary  evidences  of  this 
disease  are  rarely  observed.  Other  venereal  diseases  are  sometimes 
seen. 

5.  Eye  diseases,  as  trachoma  or  granulated  lids,  and  skin  diseases 
are  prevalent  and  are  due  mainly  to  uncleanliness,  and  in  the  case  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  neglect  of  simple  inflammations. 

6.  Of  other  diseases,  pneumonia  and  measles  are  perhaps  most 
fatal,  since  the  Indian  has  not  yet  acquired  any  immunity  against  these 
diseases. 

In  summing  up  it  may  be  said  that  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
Indian  is,  and  always  must  be,  the  fundamental  consideration  in  any 
scheme  to  educate  or  civilize  him.  It  is  impossible  to  develop  his 
mental  and  moral  capabilities  without  healthy  material  to  work  on, 
and  the  Government  has  no  right  to  deny  him  ordinary  health  condi- 
tions. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  knowing  the  Indian's  frailties  and 
his  lack  of  resistance  toward  certain  grave  maladies,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  give  him  even  more  than  ordinary  sanitary  attention  rather 
than  attempt  to  improve  his  mind  at  the  expense  of  his  body.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  in  some  schools  inferior  medical  services  are  pro- 
cured in  order  that  more  money  may  be  used  for  the  hire  of  teachers, 
while  sanitary  matters  are  made  subservient  to  those  of  less  impor- 
tance for  the  sake  of  cutting  down  expense. 

Based  upon  the  information  deduced  from  the  above,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  to  all  schools  and  agencies,  as  follows: 

Realizing  the  gravity  of  these  conditions  and  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  Indians 
is  of  prime  importance  in  the  process  of  his  education  and  civilization^  the  following 
instructions  to  superintendents  and  physicians  are  promulgated: 

1.  Physicians  shall  be  requireci  to  make  thorough  and  rigid  examinations  of  all 
pupils  proposed  for  enrolluient.  iSpecial  attention  is  to  he  given  to  the  physical 
examination  of  the  chest,  the  presence  or  absence  of  cough,  sore  throat,  or  other 
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sigos  leading  to  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tabercaloeis.  Such  children  as  present 
theee  aymptoms  are  not  to  be  enrolled.  Periodical  examinations  of  pupils  after 
enrollment  shall  also  be  made,  and  upon  the  discovery  of  the  first  positive  signs  of 
the  disease  the  ones  affected  are  to  be  immediately  sent  home.  In  cases  of  doubt  in 
reservation  schools  the  suspected  pupil  should  be  sent  home  temporarily  in  order 
that  the  symptoms  may  either  clear  up  or  become  sufficiently  pronounced  to  admit 
of  positive  diagnosis.  Suspected  cases  in  nonreservation  schools  are  to  be  subjected 
to  the  most  careful  observation  by  the  physicians.  They  should  be  excused  from 
the  schoolroom  and  other  duties  of  a  confining  nature  and  allowed  to  be  in  the  open 
air  as  much  as  possible.  They  must  be  assigned  to  separate  sleeping  apartments, 
and  in  all  cases  to  separate  beds.  Good  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  foods  should 
be  provided  and  such  further  advantages  given  them  as  are  available  and  as  the 
physicians  deem  advisable  in  individual  cases.  If,  despite  these  measures,  the 
symptoms  persist,  they  must  be  returned  home. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tuberculosis  is  an  insidious  disease,  and  its  early 
recognition,  followed  by  prompt  and  intelligent  action,  affords  the  only  hope  of 
benefiting  those  afflicted,  as  well  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  others  from  the 
disease. 

2.  The  schools  should  be  provided  with  cuspidors,  which  should  be  made  of  metal 
and  furnished  with  removable  tops  to  facilitate  cleaning.  These  should  be  partially 
filled  with  some  simple  antiseptic  fiuid. 

3.  Since  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  exposure  to  direct  sun- 
light, and  since  they  resist  drying  to  an  extreme  degree  and  are  consequently  dis- 
seminated by  means  of  the  dust,  superintendents  are  directed  to  see  that  dormitories 
are  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  are  provided  with  all  the  ventilation  consistent 
with  health,  together  with  as  much  sunlight  as  possible.  The  grounds  also  must  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  refuse  of  all  kinds. 

4.  There  must  be  no  overcrowding  in  dormitories.  This  rule  must  be  enforced 
regardless  of  average  attendance,  and  inspecting  officials  will  be  instructed  to  report 
onfavorably  on  both  the  superintendents  and  physicians  where  this  condition  exists. 

5.  Physicians  will  be  required  to  give  weekly  talks  on  hygiene  to  the  pupils  at 
such  hours  as  the  superintendents  may  designate.  These  shall  embrace  simple  state- 
ments of  the  laws  of  health  and  their  practical  application. 

6.  The  water  supply,  food  supply  (especially  its  preparation),  bathing  facilities, 
heating  and  lighting,  ventilation,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  schools  are  to  be  studied  by  the  physicians  and  such  reports  made  as  they 
see  fit. 

7.  Eye  diseases  are  to  receive  proper  attention,  and  no  children  should  be  required 
to  do  schoolroom  or  other  work  whose  eyes  are  likely  to  be  injured  thereby.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these  conditions  are  contagious,  and  precau- 
tions, such  as  the  furnishing  of  individual  towels,  etc. ,  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  spread. 

In  conclusion,  physicians  are  urged  to  interest  themselves  in  the  health  conditions 
of  the  Indians.  They  should  study  their  cases,  keep  histories  of  same,  and  report 
the  more  interesting  ones  to  this  Office,  together  with  such  practical  suggestions  as  to 
treatment  as  may  be  of  service  in  the  preparation  of  subsequent  circulars  and  other 
literature  for  distribution  to  the  physicians  in  the  service. 

Earnest  effort  is  being*  made  to  have  the  provisions  of  the  above 
circular  enforced.  Inspecting  officials  are  required  specially  to  make 
note  of  the  same  at  every  school  visited.  Hospitals  are  being  provided 
as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit.  Health  conditions  are  gradually 
being  improved  and  employees  urged  to  carry  out  carefully  everj^ 
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feasible  plan  for  reducing  the  death  rate  from  the  great  white  plague, 
which  is  not  only  a  serious  matter  for  Indians^  but  equally  so  in  the 
most  cultured  and  refined  classes  of  white  people.  Among  the  whites, 
an  eminent  medical  authority  has  said  ^Hhat  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
United  States  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  over  100,000."  If  this  is 
true  among  our  civilized  whites,  an  idea  can  be  gained  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Indian  Office  has  to  contend  in  combating 
the  same  diseases  among  the  Indians.  Insistence  upon  the  orders  not 
to  overcrowd  the  schools  is  responsible  for  failure  to  increase  the 
enrollment  this  year,  but  thus  at  least  one  element  of  danger  is  being 
minimized. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  greater  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
questions  affecting  the  health  of  Indians,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
than  heretofore.  Much  remains,  however,  to  be  done.  Some  present 
nonreservation  school  favorably  situated  as  to  climatic  and  hygienic 
conditions  should  be  converted  into  a  sanitarium  school  for  tujt>ercu- 
lous  children.  Here,  by  the  application  of  modern  medical  science 
aided  by  a  suitable  climate,  these  unfortunates  with  the  incipient  touches 
of  the  ''dread  white  plague"  may  be  carefully  cared  for  and  not, 
as  is  now  necessarily''  the  case,  be  returned  to  their  homes  to  die  a 
lingering  death,  spreading  contagion  to  others.  Such  a  school,  ade- 
quately equipped  and  scientifically  managed,  would  be  a  gracious 
act  of  mercy  on  our  part.  The  War  Department  maintains  such  an 
institution  for  its  officers,  and  its  installment  reflects  great  credit 
on  that  Department.  Many  a  bright  boy  and  girl  might  be  saved 
for  useful  lives,  and  further  infection  of  reservations  might  be 
reduced,  to  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  Indians  themselves,  but  also  of 
the  surrounding  white  people.  It  is  plainly  patent  to  the  medical  fra- 
ternity and  to  thinking  people  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government 
must  be,  where  practicable,  invoked  to  the  assistance  of  States  and 
individuals  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  already  appalling  death  list 
from  this  disease.  The  Indian  is  worthy  the  effort  to  save  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  assist  the  surrounding  whites  in  removing  so 
many  "plague  spots." 

Indian  edacational  institutions. — Government  schools  are  divided  into 
three  principal  classes:  (1)  Nonreservation  schools,  (2)  reservation 
schools,  (e3)  day  schools.  As  adjuncts  to  these  are  (1)  public  schools 
in  which  Indian  children  are  taught,  and  (2)  mission  day  and  boarding 
schools.  The  Government  schools  are  further  subdivided  into  train- 
ing schools  whose  superintendent  is  also  in  charge  of  a  reservation,  or 
a  portion  thereof,  and  those  whose  superintendent  has  onl}^  the  duties 
particularly  applicable  to  the  institution  over  which  he  presides.  All 
nonreservation  and  training  schools  are  in  charge  of  a  superintendent, 
who  gives  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.     Reserva- 
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tion  boarding  and  day  schools  are  under  superintendents  and  teachers 
not  bonded,  but  responsible  to  a  bonded  agent.  At  a  few  isolated 
places  day  schools  have  been  established  in  buildings  owned  by  the 
Indians  themselves  or  rented  by  the  Government.  These  schools  are 
small,  and  the  teachers  are  not  bonded,  but  report  directly  to  the 
Indian  Department. 

Nonreservation  boarding  schools. — This  is  the  largest  class  of  Indian 
schools  in  point  of  capacity  and  extensive  equipment.  As  indicated  in 
the  name,  they  are  not  situated  on  reservations,  but  usuall}'  near 
cities  and  towns,  and  surrounded  by  schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  a 
cultivated  civilization.  They  range  in  capacity  from  Carlisle,  Pa. ,  with 
1,000,  to  Greenville,  Cal.,  with  90.  These  institutions  are  recruited 
from  a  number  of  reservations,  thus  bringing  together  diverse  tribes, 
the  children  of  which  readilj^  learn  the  English  language  by  force  of 
necessity. 

During  the  past  year  25  of  these  schools  were  in  operation,  an  appa- 
rent decrease  of  1  since  the  previous  report.  This  was  caused  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  Riverside  and  Perris  (Cal.)  schools. 

Table  No.  4. — Location,  dale  of  opening y  capacity ,  attendance,  etc.,  of  nonreservation 

scfiOoU  during  tne  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1904' 


Location  of  school. 


Carlisle.  Pa 

Chemawa,  Greg.  (Salem) 

Chilocco,  Okla 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Lawrence,  Kans.  (Ha«kell  Institute) 

Orand  Junction,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Fort  Moiave,  Ariz 

Canon.  Nev 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Fbrt  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.  (Riggs  Institute). 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah ,  Wis 

Wittenberg.  Wis 

Greenville,  Cal 

MonrlB,  Minn 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak 

Fort  BIdwell,  Cal 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Riverside,  Cal 


Date  of 
opening. 


Nov. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Dec. 


Total 


1,1879 
25,1880 
15,1884 
20,1884 
—,1884 
1,1884 
—,1886 
—,1890 
—.1890 

do 

Feb.  —,1891 
Sept.  — ,  1891 
Mar.  —,1892 
Dec.  27,1892 
Mar.  7,1893 
Feb.  —,1893 
Jan.  3, 1893 
Jan.  19,1893 
cAug.  24,1895 
cSept.  25, 1895 
Apr.  3,1897. 
Mar.  —.1898 
Apr.  4, 1898 
Sept.  1,1898 
July     1, 1902 


Num- 

i 

ber  of 
em- 
ploy- 

Capac- 

Enroll- 

ity. 

ment. 

ees,  a 

82 

6950 

1,087 

50 

550 

686 

56 

600 

786 

29 

325 

328 

31 

300 

352 

66 

700 

915 

18 

200 

188 

34 

300 

363 

22 

200 

230  1 

25 

200 

235  1 

15 

150 

179  1 

60 

700 

792  1 

19 

800 

175  1 

32 

300 

364 

36 

&% 

387 

14 

200 

155  1 

27 

300 

320 

24 

225 

270 

13 

100 

117 

8 

90 

90 

19 

160 

177 

17 

125 

163 

8 

100 

78 

23 

125 

•225 

40 

400 

638 

768 

1 

7,950 

9,300 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 


1,025 
526 
703 
310 
308 
773 
171 
330 
211 
207 
149 
712 
151 
313 
353 
136 
286 
232 

loa 

72 
165 
153 

58 
211 
508 


8,166 


a  Excluding  those  receiving  less  than  $100  per  annum, 
b  1, 500  with  outing  pupils. 
e  Previously  a  contract  school. 

Reservation  boarding  schools. — The  largest  number  of  boarding 
schools  are  included  in  this  class,  there  having  been  ninety  in  operation 
during  the  year.  This  is  a  net  decrease  of  one,  caused  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Grace  School  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  S.  Dak. 
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and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Oto  School  in  Oklahoma,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Jicarilla  School  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reserva- 
tion in  New  Mexico. 

I 

Table  No.  5. — LocaHonf  date  of  opening,  capacUyf  enroUmentf  and  average  attendance  of 
Government  boarding  tchools  during  thefiixd  year  ended  June  SO,  1904* 


Location. 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River 

Keam'8  Canyon  (Moqul) 

Western  Navaho 

Navaho 

Little  Water 

Pima 

San  Carlos 

Fort  Apache 

Sice  Station 

Havasupai 

Truxton  Canyon 

California: 

Fort  Yuma 

Hoopa  Valley 

Round  Valley 

Colorado: 

Southern  Ute 

Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory: 

Seneca  (Quapaw) 

Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

Potawatomi 

Minnesota: 

White  Earth 

Pine  Point 

Wild  Rice  River 

Bena 

Cass  Lake 

Cross  Lake 

Leech  Lake 

Red  Lake 

Vermilion  Lake 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Pryor  Creek 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Winnebago 

Santee 

Nevada: 

Nevada  

Western  Shoshonl 

New  Mexico: 

Mescalero 

Zufli 

Jicarilla 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Totten 

FortBerlhold  

St*\nding  Rock  (agency ) 

Standing  Rock  (agricultural). 

Standing  Rock  (Grand  River) 
Oklahoma: 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne 


Date  of 
opening. 


Mar.    1 


July 

Dec. 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Deo. 

July 

Apr. 


1 

25 
1 


Apr.  — , 
Jan.  21 
Aug.  16, 

Nov.  19, 


Sept. 
Sept. 

June 

Oct, 

Oct. 


Mar.  — , 

do. 

Jan.     1 
Jan.  — 

do. 

Nov.  — 
Nov.  - 
Oct.   — , 


Jan.  — , 
Oct.  — 
Feb.  — 
Feb.  4 
Aug.  — 
Aug.  — , 


Sept.  15 
Apr.  — 

Nov.  — 
Feb.  11 

Apr.  — 

Nov.  — 

a  Oct.   19 

Jan.     1 


bApr.    2 
May  — 

Nov.  20 

May  — 
Dec.  — 


1879 
1887 
1899 
1881 
1899 
1881 
1880 
1894 
1900 
1900 
1901 

1884 
1898 
1881 

1902 

1874 
1886 
1885 

1872 

1898 

1871 
1873 

1871 
1892 

iwi' 

1901 

1867' 

1877 

1899 

1888 
1884 
1908 
1901 
1891 
1S81 

1881 
1901 
1874 

1882 
1893 

1884 
1896 
1903 

1893 

1874 
1900 
1877 
1878 
1893 

1872 
1872 
1879 


Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

100 

121 

160 

211 

100 

161 

180 

246 

125 

142 

260 

281 

100 

112 

150 

143 

200 

216 

50 

66 

150 

161 

180 

148 

160 

138 

126 

106 

70 

76 

150 

189 

IfiO 

139 

70 

88 

120 

167 

76 

91 

60 

104 

80 

114 

184 

171 

76 

88 

65 

89 

40 

66 

40 

50 

50 

65 

60 

94 

100 

91 

150 

52 

60 

74 

150 

175 

50 

60 

45 

62 

180 

88 

200 

214 

90 

94 

90 

101 

80 

100 

60 

66 

60 

81 

110 

125 

50 

111 

180 

ISO 

150 

182 

350 

837 

90 

117 

136 

185 

100 

135 

140 

144 

80 

109 

150 

108 

140 

148 

Avonce 

attend* 

ance. 


114 
191 
137 
194 
117 
254 
110 
137 
210 
39 
162 

134 
116 
100 

68 

178 
90 
77 

137 

72 

83 
92 

160 
82 
76 
47 

46 
84 
70 
42 

63 
160 
67 
47 
84 
193 

70 
90 
83 

59 
75 

109 

76 

116 

187 

309 
106 
149 
126 
135 

76 
102 
140 


o  From  January  to  June,  1903,  a  day  school. 

b  Opened  Nov.  21, 1894.    Partly  destroyed  by  fire  Mar.  29, 1898.    Rebuilt  and  reopened  Apr.  2, 1900. 
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Table  No.  5. — Location,  date  of  openma,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of 
Government  boarding  schools  during  the  fiscal  year^  etc, — Continued. 


Location. 


Oklahom&— Continued. 

Cantonment 

Bed  Moon 

Fort  Sill 

Rainy  Mountain 

Rivenide , 

Kaw 

Osage , 

Pawnee 

Ponca , 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seger , 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

Klamath 

Yainax 

Sileta 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

Springfield 

Lower  Bnil6 

Pine  Ridge 

Slseeton 

Rosebud 

Yan  k  tun 

Utah: 

Ouray 

Uinta 

Southern  Utah 

Washington: 

Colville 

Puyallup 

Yakima 

Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay  Agency  (Menominee) 

Oneida 

Lacdu  Flambeau 

Hayward 

Wyoming: 

Shosnonl 


Date  of 
opening. 


May 

Feb. 
Aug. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Feb. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


11 


Apr.  1, 
Feb.  — , 
Nov.  — , 
Oct.  — , 
Jan.  — , 
Nov.  — , 

Apr.  — , 

Aug. 
Oct.  - 
Dec.  - 

Sept.  • 
Feb.  - 

Apr.  — , 
Jan.  — , 
Oct.     2. 

July  1, 
Oct.   — , 


Total 


Mar.  27 
6 
1 


July 
Sept. 


1899 
1898 
1891 
1893 
1871 
1869 
1874 
1865 
1883 
1868 
1898 

1874 
1874 
1882 
1873 
1888 
1897 

1898 
1874 
1895 
1881 
1883 
1873 
1897 
1882 

1898 
1881 
1900 

1873 
1860 

1876 
1893 
1896 
1901 


Apr.  —,1879 


Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

120- 

92 

75 

43 

160 

174 

100 

111 

IfiO 

158 

44 

39 

110 

145 

120 

188 

100 

119 

100 

98 

160 

132 

90 

68 

110 

Ul 

90 

96 

100 

65 

110 

110 

150 

112 

125 

148 

140 

102 

75 

52 

140 

82 

220 

217 

100 

188 

168 

202 

160 

182 

85 

58 

80 

100 

80 

87 

200 

213 

175 

224 

150 

188 

140 

112 

200 

200 

150 

181 

ISO 

198 

180 

185 

10,757 

11,514 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 


78 

41 

158 

102 

•  142 

84 
182 
128 
111 

84 
119 

61 
94 
94 
60 
88 
99 

188 

90 

46 

74 

205 

118 

164 

162 

58 
78 
25 

190 
147 
141 

■ 

98 
181 
169 
177 

160 

10,035 


Day  schools. — Day  schools  are  situated  near  the  homes,  villages, 
and  camps  of  the  adult  Indians.  They  are  so  located  as  to  be  of  easy 
access  to  the  pupils  who  return  each  evening  to  their  homes.  Usually 
they  are  in  charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  the  former  being  the  teacher 
and  the  latter  the  housekeeper.  A  noonday  lunch  is  generally  pro- 
vided, and  as  a  rule  it  proves  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  attendance.  It 
further  enables  the  housekeeper  to  give  some  instruction  in  the  civilized 
way  of  keeping  house  and  preparing  a  simple  meal.  Cleanliness  as 
well  as  deportment  is  carefully  inculcated. 

The  development  of  the  day  schools  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
civilization  of  the  Indian.  They  are  usually  situated  near  the  homes 
of  the  parents,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  see  their  little 
ones  frequently.  It  breaks  the  ice  and  makes  a  transfer  to  the  boarding 
school  much  easier.  Of  course  day  schools  can  not  take  the  place  of 
well  regulated  boarding  schools,  but  they  most  admirably  lay  the  foun- 
dation on  which  these  schools  can  work  systematically  and  effectively. 
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As  more  and  more  educated  students  return  to  their  homes,  the  easier 
the  day  school  problem  becomes.  They  appreciate  education  and 
unconsciously  transmit  the  influence  to  their  oflfspring.  The  Indian  is 
naturally  gregarious,  and  in  his  aboriginal  state  lived  in  villages. 
Under  the  present  policy  of  segregation  the  day-school  teacher  has 
every  facility  to  supplement  or  rather  to  assist  the  work  of  the  farmer. 
On  several  reservations  steps  are  being  taken  to  reduce  the  capacity 
of  the  boarding  school  and  to  establish  day  schools.  This  course  is 
intended  to  furnish  feeders  for  the  larger  and  better  equipped  institu- 
tions, where  civilized  life,  manners,  and  customs  can  be  taught  to 
better  advantage.  The  day  and  boarding  schools  of  the  reservation 
thus  correlate  the  work  of  civilization,  and  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  former  will  be  filled  with  children  of  civilized  parentage, 
and  the  latter  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 

As  foreshadowing  the  policy  of  the  day  schools,  in  the  following 
quotation  from  my  first  annual  report  in  1897,  I  said: 

While  the  results  secured  in  these  schools  are  not  so  noticeable  as  those  obtained 
in  the  boarding  schools,  yet  they  are  of  permanent  value  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  pupils.  Day  schools  are  foundation  stones  upon  which  the  boarding  schools 
build  the  superstructure.  The  teacher  supplements  work  in  the  school  room  by 
missionary  work  among  the  older  Indians,  and  appliances  and  conveniences  which 
civilization  brings  to  the  white  man's  home  gradually  find  their  way  into  the  wig- 
wam and  tepee.  As  the  advantages  of  a  clean,  well-ordered  domestic  life  begin  to 
dawn  on  the  youthful  Indian,  he  daily  bears  some  portion  of  the  impression  to  his 
home,  and  his  conduct  betokens  the  gradual  modification  of  inherited  tendencies. 

There  were  conducted  during  the  year  138  day  schools,  a  decrease 
of  2. 

New  schools  established  were  .as  follows:  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 
Mont. ;  Camp  McDowell,  near  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  Cibicue,  on  Fort  Apache 
Reservation,  Ariz. ;  McCarty's  and  Miseta,  among  the  Pueblos  of  New 
Mexico;  Porterville  and  Pembina,  on  the  White  Earth  Reserv^ation, 
Minn.  These  day  schools  were  not  in  operation  for  various  reasons: 
Net  Lake,  Normantown,  and  Lac  Courte  Oreille,  Wis. ;  Santo  Domingo, 
N.  Mex.;  Tesuque,  N.  Mex.;  Tonka wa,  Okla.;  Potter  Valley,  Cal.; 
Upper  Pine  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

Table  No.  6. — Location,  capacity ,  enroUmerUf  and  average  attendance  of  Government  day 

schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1904- 


Location. 

1 
Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Avera^ 
attend- 
ance. 

Arizona: 

Pima  Reservation— 

Gila  Croflainir 

I 

40  1 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

45  , 

39 
50 
40 
S6 
37 
49 

43 

28 

Salt  River 

37 

Maricopa 

sa 

Lehi 

31 

Black  Water 

28 

Casa  Blanca 

39 

Fort  Apache— 

Cibicue 

33 
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Table  No.  6. — Location,  capacity ,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Oovemment  day 
schooU  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  iW-^— Continued. 


Location. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Arizona— Continued. 

CamD  McDowell 

25 

150 
60 
90 

30 
50 
28 
40 

28 
28 
82 
82 

28 
30 
30 
24 
32 
25 
24 
24 
80 

80 
88 

82 

40 
40 

21 

168 
39 
90 

28 
59 
20 
19 

24 
88 
20 
28 

80 
13 
28 
22 
20 
24 
2 
14 
18 

23 
16 

33 

27 
88 
20 
26 
29 
29 

26 
27 

24 

30 

89 
70 
41 
25 
20 
39 
21 
50 
16 
27 
23 
89 
21 
14 
23 
51 
80 
26 
58 

80 

82 

87 

171 

83 
780 
530 

65 
53 

15 

Moqui  Reservation— 

Oralbi 

159 

Polacco 

r35 

Second  Mesa 

79 

California: 

Big  Pine 

17 

Bishop 

28 

Independence 

11 

Manchester 

10 

San  Jacinto— 

Martinez 

15 

Potrero 

16 

Saboba  ..  

15 

Tule  River 

8 

Pala— 

Aerua  Caliente 

16 

Caoitan  Grande 

11 

La  Jolla 

16 

12 

Pecbanga  

15 

Rincon  

17 

Coahuil  la 

1 

8 

Upper  Lake 

9 

Gr^it  Neroaha 

11 

7 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

21 

Minnesota: 

17 

White  Earth 

20 

10 

Attending  Leech  Lake  Boarding 

21 

SO 
24 

82 
30 

40 

82 

85 

60 
36 
25 
25 
80 
20 
45 
18 
40 
80 
85 
28 
16 
21 
82 
80 
80 
32 

80 

32 

120 

170 

76 

1,015 

560 

50 
42 

16 

Porterville 

18 

Tongue  River 

19 

Fort  Peck 

20 

Nebraska: 

18 

Nevada: 

26 

New  Mexico: 

Acoma 

24 

48 

Laguna 

29 

Mccarty's 

21 

Miseta 

19 

27 

Paraie 

18 

43 

Santa  Ana 

18 

21 

Cochiti 

14 

29 

Nam  be 

18 

11 

San  ndef onse 

18 

87 

Santa  Clara 

26 

22 

•             Taos 

88 

North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake.  Turtle  Mountain  (2  schools) 

81 

19 

Fort  Berthold  (3  schools) 1 

76 

Standinj;  Roek  (5  schools) 

118 

South  Dakota: 

68 

Pine  Ridfre  (29  scnools) 

601 

441 

Washington: 

N eah  Bav 

41 

Quilente 

80 

10170—04- 
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Tablk  No.  6. — LocaJHon^  capacity,  enroUmeni,  and  average  aUendance  of  Govemmenl  day 

schoou  during  fiscal  yejar,  etc. — Continued. 


Location. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment 

ATerage 
attend- 
ance. 

Washington— Continued. 
Tiilalip- 

Lununl 

82 

50 
80 

40 
80 
40 
24 
26 

40 

82 

286 

21 

29 
54 
88 

22 
29 
86 
21 
20 

58 

80 

207 

16 

14 

SwinomiBh 

48 

Port  Madison 

25 

Puyallup— 

Chenalis 

12 

Qainaielt 

18 

Skokomish 

17 

Jamestown 

u 

Port  Qamble 

18 

Wisconsin: 

Stockbridge 

28 

Oneida 

18 

Ta  Pointe  (4  scboolF)   ■ . , r 

142 

Wyoming: 

Big  Wind  River 

14 

Total 

4,800 

4,484 

8,208 

Indians  in  white  public  Bohools. — While  the  ultimate  end  of  all  Indian 
civilizing  methods  is  the  absorption  of  the  red  man,  naturally  and  easily 
into  the  body  politic,  the  introduction  of  Indian  children  into  white 
schools  is  not  always  attended  with  desired  results.  The  efforts  of  this 
oflBce  are  not  earnestly  seconded  by  the  State  and  Territorial  authori- 
ties. Too  frequently  where  contracts  are  made  with  school  districts 
the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  is  the  main  thing  sought,  and 
not  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  Indian.  Many  who  are  enrolled 
under  these  contracts  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  such  privileges,  as 
their  parents  are  citizens,  and  the  children  are  counted  in  the  scholastic 
census.  This  is  short-sighted  policy.  The  Government  can  not  indefi- 
nitelj'^  provide  separate  schools  for  Indians.  The  earlier  and  more  con- 
scientiously the  States  and  Territories  undertake  their  political  duty 
to  the  children  of  their  red  citizens  the  easier  will  the  transfer  be 
accomplished. 

As  stated,  the  ultimate  object  of  Indian  schools  is  to  prepare  these 
children  for  an  easy  entrance  into  the  public-school  system.  To  do 
this  institutions  are  specially  organized  by  the  Government  for  Indian 
youth.  The  present-day  Indian  often  lives  in  filth  and  squalor.  His 
children  are  not  surrounded  by  cleanly  environments,  such  as  our  chil- 
dren are  accustomed  to  in  well-ordered  homes.  As  more  and  more 
parents  are  educated  a  larger  share  of  the  children  take  on  civilized 
manners  and  customs.  While  the  Indian  school  may  veneer  the  parents 
the  result  is  more  permanent  in  his  children.  Lack  of  morality  and 
cleanliness  after  our  ideals  are  the  usual  bars  to  placing  Indian  youth  in 
white  schools.  There  is  little  or  no  racial  prejudice;  hence  as  each  gen- 
eration becomes  improved  in  these  essentials,  prej  udice  disappeai*s.  The 
white  parent  will  then  have  no  objection  to  his  children  sitting  side 
by  side  with  the  little  red  skins,  whose  faces  and  persons  bear  the  mark 
of  a  kindly  Indian  mother's  intelligent  care  and  attention  at  home. 
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Contracts  were  made  for  the  enrollment  of  Indian  pupils  in  public 
schools,  as  follows: 

Table  No.  7. — Public  Bchooh  al  which  Indian  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  the 
Indian  Bureau f  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1904. 


State. 

School  district 

County. 

Con- 
tract 
num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Num- 
ber of 
months 
in  ses- 
sion. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 

BgeBXr 

tend- 
ance. 

Michigan 

No.  9 

T/ftpeer 

2 
8 
8 
9 
8 
.     15 
11 

5 
9 
9 
9 
5 
8 
8 

4 
15 
18 
7 
8 
28 
17 

S— 

Nebnuka 

No.  14 

Thurston 4 

do 

7- 

No.17 

10+ 

No.  18 

do 

4— 

No.  22 

do 

6— 

No.  86 

Knox 

18— 

South  Dakota 

Independent 

Stanley 

10+ 

Total 

61 

97 

67 

m    •»•««    •••••••••••■•••• 

One  difficulty  encountered  in  sending  Indian  children  to  white 
schools  is  the  irregular  attendance.  The  Indian  parent  is  not  suf- 
ficiently alive  to  the  importance  of  education  to  compel  attendance,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  average  public  school  teacher  considers  her 
duties  at  an  end  when  school  closes  in  the  afternoon.  The  result  of 
this  indifference  is  disclosed  in  the  following  table: 

Table  No.  8. — Number  of  diMrid  public  schoolSf  showing  number  of  pupils  coiUracted  for, 

enrollmenty  and  average  attendance  from  1891  to  1904. 


Year. 


1891. 

1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


Number 

Contract 

of 

number 

schools. 

of  pupil.*). 

1 
1 

8 

91 

14 

212 

16 

268 

27 

2.79 

>             36 

487 

45 

55H 

8H 

384 

31 

340 

86 

359 

22 

'         175 

19 

121 

16 

110 

12 

99 

7 

61 

Enroll- 
ment. 


'  Average 
uttena- 
ance. 


Ratio  of 
average 
attend- 
ance to 
enroll- 
ment 


190 
212 
204 
319 
413 
315 
814 
326 
246 
257 
189 
164 
97 


Percent. 

4 

57* 

106 

56- 

123 

58+ 

101 

50- 

192 

60+ 

294 

195 

177 

167 

118 

131 

98 

81 

57 


71+ 

62- 

67- 

51  + 

48 

51- 

52- 

49+ 

59- 


Misuon  schools. — From  the  earliest  colonial  times,  from  the  days  of 
Elliott  and  Pere  Marquette,  to  the  present,  the  Christian  bodies  of 
our  country  have  manifested  great  interest  in  the  Indian.  Earlj  in 
the  field,  devoted  missionaries  pushed  on  with  the  pioneers,  and  fre- 
quently in  advance,  in  their  earnest,  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  our  Indian  wards.  With  the 
Bible  and  the  schoolbook,  thev  dotted  the  West  with  churches  and 
mission  schools,  from  which  the  beginnings  of  civilization  reached  the 
savage  Indian.  Frequently  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  they 
braved  the  rigors  of  northern  winters  and  the  burning  deserts  of  the 
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Southwest,  in  fervent  zeal  for  the  cause  they  represented.  After  the 
Government  began  seriously  and  intelligently  to  develop  the  work  of 
educating  and  civilizing  the  Indians,  some  of  the  religious  bodies 
gradually  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  of  educators  and  devoted  their 
eflForts  and  funds  more  strictly  to  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
gospel.  A  number,  however,  have  remained  in  the  field,  and  are  ear- 
nestly laboring  among  the  young  in  schools  which  are  usually  auxili- 
aries of  the  particular  church  supporting  them.  These  schools  are 
valuable  assistants  in  uplifting  the  Indian  race. 

Forty -six  boarding  schools  and  three  day  schools  were  conducted  by 
religious  bodies  or  charitable  organizations.  The  large  majority  are 
located  in  the  Indian  country  in  connection  with  mission  churches  and 
chapels.  Of  this  number  the  Presbyterian  Church  reported  4  board- 
ing schools;  the  Catholic  Church  30  boarding  schools  and  3  day  schools; 
the  Episcopal  Church  3  boarding  schools;  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  1  boarding  school;  the  Congregational  Church  3  boarding 
schools;  the  Methodist  Church  South  1  boarding  school;  the  Lutheran 
Church  3  boarding  schools;  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Under  special  appropriation 
of  Congress  a  contract  was  made  for  the  education  of  120  pupils  in 
the  Hampton,  Va.,  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  location,  denomination  controlling,  and  other  information  rela- 
tive to  mission  schools  will  be  found  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  No.  9. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment^  and  average  attendance  of  mission  schools 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1904. 


Location. 


Boarding  scJiools. 

Arizona: 

Tucson 

California: 

Banning 

San  Diego 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation— 

De  Smet  Mission 

Michigan: 

Baraga 

Harbor  Springs 

Minnesota: 

White  Earth  Agency— 

St.  Benedict's 

Leech  Lake  Agency- 
Red  Lake  Reservation ( St. Mar>'N) 
Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck  Agency— Wolf  Point 

Tongue  River 

Nebraska: 

San  tee  Agency- 
San  tee  Normal  Training 

New  Mexico: 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe,  St.  Catharine's 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold  Agency- 
Mission  Home 


Supported  by- 


Presbyterian  Church 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


Catholic  Church. 

Catholic  Church. 
do 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


Catholic  Church 

do 

do 

do 

Presbyterian  Church 
Catholic  Church 


Congregational  Church 


Catholic  Church. 
....do 


Capacity. 


Congregational  Church 


160 

150 
150 


160 

140 
160 


150 

80 

160 
150 
400 
260 
35 
65 


125 

125 
150 


47 


Enroll- 
ment. 


75 

19 
130 


103 

89 

91 
71 
190 
87 
31 
57 


100 

69 
148 


20 


AvetB^ 
attend- 
ance. 


150 

140 

151 

123 

78 

77 

7D 

14 
123 


99 

71 

77 
68 
16S 
82 
27 
58 


78 

68 
140 


15 
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Table  No.  9. — Location,  capacity,  enrollmentf  and  average  attendance  of  mission  schools 

during  ftscal  year,  etc. — Continued. 


Location. 


North  Dakota— Continued. 
Devils  Lake  Agency — 

Turtle  Mountain  (St.  Mary's). 
Standing  Rock  Agency— 

St.  Elizabeth's , 

Oklahoma: 

Kiowa  Agency— 

8t.  Patrick's 

Mary  Gregory 

Cache  Creek 


Methvin 

Osage  Agency — 

St.  Louis 

St.  John's 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency- 
Sacred  Heart  (St.  Mary's  Acad- 
emy). 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Benedict's)... 
Oregon: 

Umatilla  Reservation- 
Kate  Drexel  

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia:  Lincoln  Institution . . 
South  Dakota: 

Crow  Creek 

Cheyenne  River  Agency — 

Oahe 

Pine  Ridge 

Roflebud  Agency— 

St.  Francis 

St.  Mary's 

Sisseton  Agency- 
Goodwill  Mission 

Washington: 

Col ville  Mission 

Pnyallup  Reservation — 

St.  George's 

Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay  Reservation— 

St.  Joseph's 

Lutheran  Mission 

Zoar  Mission 

Bethany  Mission 

La  Pointe  Agency— 

Bayfield 

Odanah,  St.  Mar>''8 

Wyoming: 

Sbonhoni  Axency— 

St.  Stepnen's 

Shoshoni  MiBsion 


Supported  by- 


Catholic  Church. . 
Episcopal  Church 


Capacity. 


Catholic  Church 

Presbyterian  Church 

Reformed  Presbyterian 

Church. 
Methodist  Church,  South 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


.do 
.do 


Catholic  Church 

Voluntary  contributions 
Catholic  Church 


Congregational  Church 
Catholic  Church 


do 

Episcopal  Church 


Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Church 

do 


Catholic  Church 

Lutheran  Church 

do 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


Total 

Day  Bckools. 
Arizona: 

Pima  Reservation- 
San  Xavier's 

St.  John's 

California: 

Kelsey ville,  St  Turibius 

Montana: 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Wolf  Point « 

San  tee     Agency.   San  tee    Normal 
Training.!) 
Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay,  Lutheran  Mission 


Catholic  Church.. 
Episcopal  Church 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


Catholic  Church. 


Presbyterian  Church . . . 
Congregational  Church 

• 

Lutheran  Church 


Total. 


a  Attend  Wolf  Point  boarding  school, 
b  Attend  Santee  Normal  boarding  school. 


150 
62 

125 
60 
50 

60 

125 
150 

65 

50 

150 

100 

75 

50 
200 

250 
55 

100 

80 

80 


170 
20 
40 
60 

140 
100 


90 
20 


5,294 


125 
140 

15 

10 


20 


310 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average 

attena- 

ance. 


129 
58 

58 
27 
44 

80 

72 
44 

60 

42 

78 

45 

69 

12 
198 

261 

48 

84 
65 

78 


181 
2S 
14 
27 

62 
83 


110 
16 


3,716 


110 

148 

10 

2 
11 


15 


296 


108 
47 

54 
25 
43 

68 

69 

41 

50 
35 

51 
40 
61 

10 

184 

234 
45 

73 

51 

64 


162 

7 

8 

22 

52 
77 


100 
18 


3,277 


100 

135 

10 


2 
9 


6 


262 


Attendance  on  Indian  schools. — ^The  enrollment  and  average  attendance 
at  Indian  schools  of  all  kinds  for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  as  compared  with 
similar  data  for  the  previous  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Table  No.  10. — Enrollment  and  average  aUendance  of  Indian  schools j  190S  and  1904 j 

shotdng  increase  in  1904;  also  number  of  schools  in  1904' 


• 

Enrollment. 

Average  attendance. 

Number 

of 

schooK 

1904. 

Kind  of  school. 

1903. 

1904. 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

1903. 

1904. 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

Government  schools: 

Nonreservatlon  boardlmr 

8,661 

11,209 

4,497 

9,800 

11,514 

4,434 

+    649 
+    306 
-      63 

7,798 
9.794 
3,289 

8,166 

10.036 

3.203 

+878 
+241 
-  86 

25 

Reservation  boardinir 

90 

Day 

138 

Total 

24,857 

25,248 

+    891 

20,876 

21,404 

+528 

253 

Mission  schools: 

Boardintr 

8,484 
305 

8,716 
296 

+    232 
9 

3,097 
240 

3,277 
262 

+180 
+  22 

46 

Day 

3 

Total 

8,789 

4,012 

-f    223 

8,337 

3,689 

+202 

49 

Hamnton 

101 
104 

121 
97 

+      20 
-      67 

88 
81 

104 
57 

+  16 
-  24 

1 

Public 

(«) 

Afirfinrefrate 

28,411 

29,478 

+1,067 

24,382 

25,1(M 

+722 

808 

a  Seven  public  schools  in  which  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  here. 

Statistics  relating  to  Indians  in  schools  in  New  York  are  not  included 
in  the  above  table,  as  that  State  cares  for  the  schooling  of  her  Indians. 
Statistics  relative  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will  be  found  on  page  89 
of  this  report. 

A  condensed  summary  of  Indian  schools  and  attendance  through  a 
period  of  twenty -eight  years  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  No.  11. — Number  of  Indian  schools  and  average  aUendance  from  1877  to  1904,^ 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Boarding  schools. 


Number. 


48 

49 

52 

60 

68 

71 

80 

87 

114 

115 

117 

126 

136 

140 

146 

149 

156 

157 

T57 

156 

145 

148 

149 

153 

161 

163 

162 

162 


Average 
attendance. 


3,077 

3,793 

4,?23 

6,201 

7,260 

8.020 

8,705 

9,146 

9,866 

11,425 

12,422 

13,635 

14,457 

15,061 

15,683 

15,026 

16. 112 

16.891 

17.708 

19,464 

20,'S76 

20, 772 

21,582 


Day  schools.  5 


Number. 


102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 
88 
98 
86 
99 
110 
107 
108 
106 
110 
126 
119 
115 
125 
140 
143 
149 
147 
154 
143 
136 
144 
141 


Average 
attendance. 


1.687 
i;893 
2,287 
1,942 
2,870 
2,500 
2.716 
2,406 
2,867 
2,168 
2,745 
2,668 
2.6^ 
3,127 
3,579 
3,650 
3,586 
3,681 
3.860 
3,613 
3.544 
3.610 
3,522 


Totals. 


Number. 


150 
168 
159 
160 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
288 
239 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
296 
288 
297 
296 
807 
304 
299 
806 
803 


Average 
attendsAce. 


8,598 

4,142 

4,448 

4,651 

4,976 

4,714 

5,686 

6,960 

8,143 

9,690 

10,520 

11,420 

11,562 

12,282 

18,588 

16.167 

16,803 

17,220 

18,188 

19,262 

18,676 

19,648 

20,522 

21.668 

23,077 

24,120 

24.882 

25,104 


aSome  of  the  figures  in  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1896  were  taken  from  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools.  As  revised,  they  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.    Prior  to  1882  the  figures  include  the  New  York  schools. 

Mndian  children  attending  public  schools  are  included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  schools 
are  not  Included  in  the  number  of  schools. 
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Employees  in  Oovemment  Indian  schools. — ^The  various  positions  in  the 
school  service  are  divided  as  follows:  Supervisors,  7  white;  superintend- 
ents, 111  white;  assistant  superintendents,  16  white  and  1  Indian;  clerks, 
48  white  and  22  Indian;  physicians,  16  white  and  1  Indian;  disciplinarians, 

m 

43  white  and  18  Indian;  teachers,  401  white  and  61  Indian;  hindergart- 
ners,  45  white;  manual  training  teachers,  5  white;  matrons  and  house- 
keepers, 208  white  and  40  Indian;  assistant  matrons,  103  white  and  52 
Indian;  nurses,  30  white  and  1  Indian;  seamstresses,  102  white  and  45 
Indian;  laundresses,  84  white  and  58  Indian;  industrial  teachers,  68  white 
and  40  Indian;  cooks  and  bakers,  143  white  and  64  Indian;  farmers, 
43  white  and  19  Indian;  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  70  white  and  12 
Indian;  engineers,  49  white  and  23  Indian;  tailors,  8  white  and  8  Indian; 
shoe  and  hamessmakers,  16  white  and  17  Indian;  gardeners,  15  white 
and  3  Indian;  dairymen,  7  white;  assistants,  1  white  and  33  Indian; 
superintendents  of  industries,  2  white;  teachers  of  agriculture,  4  white; 
day  school  inspectors,  2  white;  miscellaneous  positions,  58  white  and 
82  Indian,     Total,  2,295,  being  1,700  white  and  595  Indian. 

Appropriations  for  school  purposes. — ^The  appropriations  for  Indian 
school  purposes  made  by  Congress  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years, 
showing  increase  or  decrease  over  each  preceding  year,  are  given  in 
this  table: 

Table  No.  12. — Annual  appropriations  made  by  the  Government  from  and  including  the 

fiscal  year  1877  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools. 


Year. 


1877... . 
1878.... 
1879.... 
1880.... 
1881.... 
1882.... 
1888.... 
1884.... 
1886.... 
1886.... 
18W.... 
1888...* 
1888.... 

1890 

un 


Appropria- 

Percent 

tion. 

Increase. 

820.000 

80,000 

60 

60,000 

100 

76,000 

25 

76,000 

185.000 

80 

487,200 

260 

676,200 

38 

992,800 

47 

1,100,065 

10 

1,211,416 

10 

1,179,916 

a2.6 

1,348,016 

14 

1,364,668 

1 

1,842,770 

85 

Year. 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 


Appropria- 

Per cent 

tion. 

increase. 

82,291,660 

24.8 

2,815,612 

1.04 

2,243,497 

a3.6 

2,060,695 

a8.87 

2,056,615 

a2 

2,517,265 

22.45 

2,681,771 

4.64 

2,638,390 

.25 

2,936,080 

11.28 

3,060,367 

4.91 

8,244,250 

6.32 

3,581,250 

8.84 

8.522,950 

a. 28 

3,880,740 

10.16 

a  Decrease. 

Indian  school  service  institntes. — Under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  institutes  were  held  as  follows:  Standing  Rock 
Agency,  N.  Dak.;  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.;  Fort  Berthold  Agency, 
N.  Dak. ;  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. ;  and  the  general  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress of  Indian  educators  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  schools  are  located  in  isolated  parts  of  the  country,  Indian 
school  employees  are  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  educational 
meetings  whereby  they  would  come  in  contact  with  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  day,  and  the  bringing  together  of  those  engaged 
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in  similar  work  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  order  that  they 
may  compare  notes  and  discuss  and  adopt  the  most  practical  methods 
in  giving  the  young  Indian  an  education  that  will  enable  him  to  become 
self-supporting.  These  gatherings  offer  Indian  school  employees  the 
opportunities  for  mutual  benefit  and  advancement  enjoyed  by  the 
public  school  teachers  at  the  county  and  State  meetings,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  bring  their  standard 
to  the  degree  of  excellence  required  in  the  public  schools. 

The  attendance  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  far  surpassed  that  of  any 
similar  gathering.  The  meeting  being  held  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  and  on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds, 
exceptional  opportunities  were  afforded  for  study  and  improvement 
Employees  were  enabled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Eklu- 
cational  Association  where  eminent  American  and  foreign  educators 
presented  the  characteristics  of  their  respective  systems.  They  were 
also  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  unusual  facilities  offered  to  make 
an  intelligent  study  of  the  educational  exhibits,  illustrating  every  stage 
of  educational  development,  and  to  visit  the  various  model  schools 
conducted  on  the  grounds.  The  school  conducted  in  the  Indian  build- 
ing, showing  how  the  Indian  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  elementary 
English  branches  and  the  practical  industrial  arts,  including  agricul- 
ture and  the  trades  for  the  boys  and  general  housekeeping  for  the 
girls,  served  as  an  example  of  the  best  type  of  Indian  education — 
training  the  hand  and  brain  jointly — and  furnished  an  object  lesson  in 
the  uplifting  of  aboriginal  peoples  to  the  plane  of  intelligent  and  sub- 
stantial citizenship.  The  literary  and  industrial  work  of  the  pupils 
contributed  by  the  various  Indian  schools  to  the  Indian  exhibit  served 
to  show  the  marked  advancement  in  educating  the  young  Indian. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  officials  of  the  World's  Fair  for  their  cooper- 
ation with  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  making  the  meeting 
a  marked  success. 

The  system  of  holding  institutes  has  been  extended  and  date»  and 
places  so  arranged  as  to  enable  employees  to  attend  at  least  one  meet- 
ing each  year.  All  the  institutes  were  well  attended,  and  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  teachers  and  workers  attest  their  earnest  desire  to  advance 
the  Indian  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  self-sustaining  position. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SITES. 

Publication  of  the  histor}^  of  Indian  industrial  school  sites  and  of  the 
title  to  the  land  upon  which  Indian  schools  are  located  was  commenced 
in  the  annual  report  of  this  Office  for  1892,  and  has  been  continued  in 
subsequent  reports,  including  this  one,  as  follows: 

Arizona.— Fori  Mohave,  1892,  p.  879.  Keams  Canyon,  1892,  p.  879.  Phoenix, 
1892,  p.  879;  1902,  p.  614.  Blue  Canyon,  1897,  p.  421.  Truxton  Canyon  (formerly 
Hackberry)  or  Walapai,  1900,  p.  619. 
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OKi/bmia.— Perris,  1892,  p.  880.  Greenville,  1897,  p.  421;  1900,  p.  620;  1902,  p. 
614.    Riverside,  1901,  p.  651;  1902,  p.  614.     Big  Pine,  1904,  p.  — . 

Cohrado.—FoH  Lewis,  1892,  p.  880,  and  1896,  p.  496.  Grand  Junction,  1893,  p. 
469;  1901,  p.  651,  and  1904,  p.  — . 

Idaho.— Fort  Hall,  1892,  p.  880. 

/otfw.— Tama,  1897,  p.  422. 

Kansas. — Lawrence  or  Haskell  Institute,  1892,  p.  881,  and  1904,  p.  — . 

Mkhigan.—Uoxmt  Pleasant,  1892,  p.  882,  and  1897,  p.  423. 

3/tnn«oea.— Pipestone,  1892,  p.  882,  and  1898,  p.  25.  Morris,  1897,  p.  423;  1901, 
p.  651,  and  1904,  p.  — .     Clontarf,  1897,  p.  424.     Wild  Rice  River,  4898,  p.  24. 

ifontona.— Fort  Shaw,  1893,  p.  471. 

Nebraska,— Qtenoa,  1892,  p.  883. 

iVepa4a.— Carson  City,  1892,  p.  883;  1897,  p.  425,  and  1904,  p.  — . 

New  iferico.— Albuquerque,  1892,  p.  885.  Santa  Fe,  1892,  p.  886.  Jicarilla,  1896, 
p.  496,  and  1904,  p.  — . 

North  Cdrolina. — Cherokee,  1897,  p.  426. 

NoHh  Dakota.— ToH  Stevenson,  1892,  p.  887.     Fort  Totten,  1892,  p.  888. 

OiMaAoma. —Arapaho,  1892,  p.  889.  Cheyenne,  1892,  p.  889.  Seger  Colony,  1892, 
p.  890.  Chilocco,  1892,  p.  890.  Rainy  Mountain,  1892,  p.  891.  Fort  Sill,  1893,  p. 
473.  Pawnee,  1893,  p.  473.  Riverside,  1896,  p.  497.  Kiowa  or  Washita,  1897,  p. 
428.    Red  Moon,  1897,  p.  428. 

Oregon, — Salem  (Chemawa,  formerly  Forest  Grove),  1892,  p.  891;  1900,  p.  620,  and 
1901,  p.  652.     Umatilla,  1893,  p.  473. 

Pennsylvania. — Carlisle,  1892,  p.  894,  and  1901,  p.  652. 

Sotah  Daibota.— Flandreau,  1892,  p.  895;  1898,  p.  25,  and  1902,  p.  615.  Pierre,  1892, 
p.  896.  Chamberlain,  1897,  p.  429.  Rapid  City,  1898,  p.  26,  and  1904,  p.  — .  Hope 
(at  Springfield),  1900,  p.  621,  and  1904,  p.  — .    St.  Pauls  (at  Yankton),  1904,  p.  — . 

Utah. — Southern  Utah  or  Panguitch,  1904,  p.  — . 

Wisconsin.— Tomah,  1892,  p.  897,  and  1904,  p.  — .  Stockbridge,  1896,  p.  497. 
Hay  ward,  1900.  p.  621.     Wittenberg,  1901,  p.  653.    Oneida,  1904,  p.  — . 

Other  sites  have  been  negotiated  for  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  and  else- 
where, but  validity  of  titles  has  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Attorney -General . 

THE  INDIAN  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 

For  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  two  entirely  distinct  exhibits 
have  been  made  by  this  Bureau.  In  order  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
might  not  be  entirely  omitted  from  the  great  Government  building 
exhibit,  a  small  space  was  allotted  there  in  which  are  sharply  contrasted 
Indian  conditions  existing  within  the  limits  of  the  Purchase  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  those  prevailing  there  to-day,  no  tribes  outside  the 
purchase  being  represented. 

A  miniature  bark  wigwam  with  canoe  and  wild  rice  from  Minnesota 
pictures  the  home  life  of  Indians  of  the  forest  and  lake  region;  a  min- 
iature skin  teepee  with  travois  and  bag  of  pemmican  stands  for  the 
Great  Plains,  and  a  Wichita  grass  house  for  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
ern region;  while  other  primitive  habitations,  such  as  bark  houses  and 
an  earth  lodge,  are  shown  by  pictures.    A  woman's  dress  with  the  old- 
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time  decoration  of  the  milk  teeth  of  the  elk — a  precious  heirloom— 
was  loaned  by  a  Cheyenne,  and  an  almost  lost  art  among  the  almost 
extinct  Chetimaches  Indians  of  southern  Louisiana  is  represented  by 
a  collection  of  fine  baskets  loaned  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Bradford.  There 
is  also  a  case  containing  old-time  implements  and  utensils  and  articles 
of  dress  and  ceremony.  The  design  of  a  frieze  ornamenting  the  space 
was  taken  from  prehistoric  pottery  made  by  tribes  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

There  is  also  the  portrait  of  Thomas  L.  McKenney,  who  had  charge 
of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  War  Department  from  1816  to  1824  as  super- 
intendent of  Indian  trade.  In  1824,  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  organized  in  that  Department,  he  was  placed  at  its  head  and  held 
the  position  until  1830,  when  he  became  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the 
"  spoils  system,"  being  removed  from  office  by  President  Jackson. 

A  colored  map  shows  the  various  cessions  by  which  almost  every 
acre  of  land  within  the  Louisiana  Purchase  has  been  obtained  by  the 
Government  from  the  Indian  occupants  through  formal  negotiations. 
Granting  that  some  treaties  were  not  fairly  made,  and  others  not  fully 
kept,  yet  the  map  is  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  a  conscience,  and  as  a  rule  lives  up  to  it,  and  that  its  ruling 
policy  is  neither  to  ill-treat  nor  overreach  weaker  peoples,  but  to 
recognize  their  rights  and  foster  their  development. 

A  second  map  brings  the  record  forward  one  hundred  years  and 
shows  the  very  small  areas  within  the  Purchase  now  occupied  by 
Indians,  while  a  third  map  is  dotted  over  with  the  hundreds  of  schools 
now  in  operation  among  these  Indians.  Also  a  large  chart  presents 
the  following  statistics,  most  of  the  figures  being  in  round  nunibers: 

Indian  population  in  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska) 270, 000 

Indian  population  now  within  the  Louisiana  Purchase 144, 000 

Allotments  of  land  made  to  Indians  (since  allotment  act  of  1SS7)  50, 226 
Employed  in  the  Indian  Service — Agents,  teachers,  physicians, 

mechanics,  Indian  police,  etc. — white,  2,264;  Indians,  1,960..  4,233 
Annual  expenditures  for  Indian  education: 

Appropriations  by  Congress $3, 000, 000 

Tribal  funds  ....' 1,040,000 

Contributions  by  missionary  societies 425, 000 

State  of  New  York  (for  New  York  Indians) 25,000 

Total $4,490,000 

School  statistics  for  1903  (including  Indians  in  New  York  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory): 
Indian  pupils  enrolled  in — 

117  boarding  schools  under  Government  control 19, 860 

140  day  schools  under  Government  control 4, 500 

65  mission  schools^ 5, 000 

43  public  schools 928 

415  schools  supported  by  Five  Civilized  Tribes 14, 500 

Total 44,788 
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Growth  of  Indian  education  (excluding  Indians  in  New  York  and  Indian 
Territory): 

Pupilfl enrolled  in  1870 3.095 

Pupils  enrolled  in  1880 7,240 

Pupils  enrolled  in  1890 17,477 

Pupils  enrolled  in  1903 28,411 

Concretely  the  ability  of  the  Indian  of  to-day  to  engage  in  civilized 
pursuits  and  his  skill  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  our  own  race  are  shown 
by  various  articles  made  by  Indians.  A  model  hay  baler  with  patterns 
for  castings  made  by  a  Potawatomi;  model  wagon  and  harness,  bed- 
stead and  furnishings,  wheelbarrow  and  hayrack,  full-size  uniform  suits 
for  boys  and  girls,  besides  shoes,  brooms,  a  tool  chest,  blacksmith  tools, 
and  other  samples  of  work  in  wood,  iron,  and  leather.  The  furniture 
of  the  exhibit  was  made  b}^  pupils  in  Indian  schools,  chairs,  settees, 
table,  tabourets,  mantel,  bookcase,  and  an  arched  grill,  not  omitting 
the  work  of  little  fingers  in  sloyd,  nor  the  display  of  tine  drawnwork, 
embroidery,  and  lace. 

Art  ability  of  a  high  order  is  shown  in  the  four  oil  paintings  of 
Indian  life  loaned  by  Miss  Angel  Decora,  of  the  Winnebago  tribe,  who 
took  the  art  course  at  Smith  College  and  afterwards  studied  under 
Howard  Py le.     She  also  made  the  design  for  the  mantelpiece. ' 

The  intellectual  training  given  in  Gov^ernment  Indian  schools,  its 
practical  application,  and  the  ability  of  the  Indian  to  assimilate  the 
'^book  knowledge"  as  well  as  hand  skill  of  the  white  I'ace,  is  shown 
by  the  cases  of  schoolroom  papers  from  18  boarding  schools  and  sev- 
eral day  schools,  which  give  the  actual  work  of  pupils,  most  of  it 
uncorrected,  from  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade. 

The  schools  represented  in  this  exhibit  are  Cantonment,  Chilocco, 
Crow,  Fort  Berthold,  Fort  Lewis,  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Sill,  Genoa,  Grand 
Junction,  Haskell,  Leech  Lake,  Morris,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  Seneca, 
Shoshoni,  and  Tongue  River. 

Far  from  the  Government  Building  at  the  other  end  of  the  ground 
near  the  Administration  Building  is  another  Indian  exhibit  much  larger 
and  far  more  interesting  and  important,  for  there  ''  still  life "  gives 
place  to  action.  For  the  Indian  exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  Congress,  bj^  act  of 
June  28,  1902,  appropriated  $40,000,  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  assembled  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition — 

Such  representatives  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  and  such  exhibits  from  Indian 
agencies,  schools,  and  archives  as  he  may  deem  advisable  or  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States,  and  progress  made  by  such  in  education,  art,  and  industry,  and  the  methods 
of  education  and  government,  and  such  other  matters  and  things  as  will  fully  illus- 
trate Indian  advancement  in  civilization. 

A  supplementary  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  contained  in  the  act 
of  April  21,  1904. ' 
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At  the  outset  this  oflSce  set  its  face  strongly  against  any  exhibit 
which,  with  spectacular  shows  of  dances,  sham  battles,  etc.,  would 
resemble  a  ''Wild  West"  show.  Early  Indian  life  did  not  consist  in 
dancing  and  fighting  any  more  than  our  life  of  to-daj'  is  made  up  of  quar- 
rels and  amusements.  The  industries  which  bring  food  and  clothing 
absorbed  most  of  the  attention  then  as  they  do  nowadays,  and  it  was 
believed  that  such  industries  adequately  presented  would  form  a  more 
novel  as  well  as  scientific  and  creditable  exhibit  than  the  other  sort, 
which  had  been  almost  outworn  by  Wild  West  and  similar  shows  which 
had  gone  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Moreover,  such 
shows  are  a  positive  detriment  to  the  individual  Indians  who  take  part 
in  them,  retard  Indian  civilization  generally,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
announced  policy  of  the  Department,  and  chiefly  gratify  an  idle  curi- 
osity or  pander  to  a  desire  for  sensationalism. 

It  was  decided  to  adopt,  with  much  modification,  amplification,  and 
improvement,  the^cheme  undertaken  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and 
to  plant  a  Government  Indian  school  with  its  industries  on  the  Expo- 
sition grounds  and  to  offset  it  by  a  portrayal  of  primitive  Indian  home 
life  and  avocations. 

Under  the  charge  of  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  of  the  Chiloceo 
school,  Oklahoma,  and  a  full  corps  of  employees,  a  model  Indian 
school  of  150  pupils  has  been  in  actual  operation,  which  exemplifies  the 
Indian  school  system  of  the  Government,  and  in  and  around  it  are 
adult  Indians  living  in  the  old  way  in  the  old-time  habitations  and  pur- 
suing the  handicrafts  of  their  forefathers.  A  detailed  account  of  what 
has  been  done  and  how  the  enterprise  is  managed  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  report  of  Superintendent  McCowan: 

In  order  to  carry  out  to  the  full  intent  the  ideas  of  the  lawmakers  as  expressed  and 
defined  in  the  appropriation  act,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  a  suitable  building. 
Accordingly  a  building  40  by  208  feet,  with  a  rear  addition  to  be  used  as  recitation 
room  and  concert  hall,  was  duly  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $1 7,000.  This  price  did  not 
include  the  inside  carpenter  work,  wiring,  and  plumbing,  which  work  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  accomplished  by  student  labor. 

The  exhibit  scheme  embraces  a  contrasting  exposition  of  the  old  Indian  and  the 
young,  the  old  life  and  the  modern,  the  stages  of  evolution  from  the  old  life  to  the 
new,  as  developed  through  the  Government's  administrative  and  educational  policies 
and  processes. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  the  following-named  groups  of  old  Indians  were  collected: 
Apache  15,  Arapaho  23,  Comanche  5,  Maricopa  5,  Navaho  21,  Cheyenne  17,  Pawnee 
21,  Pima  7,  Pueblo  24,  Pomo  2,  Sioux  36,  Chippewa  20,  and  Wichita  20. 

In  addition  to  the  old  Indians,  150  students  were  brought  here  from  Chiloceo,  Has- 
kell, Genoa,  Fort  Shaw,  and  Sacaton  Indian  schools.  This  number  included  a  very 
fine  Indian  band  of  40  pieces. 

The  first  floor  of  the  school  building  is  divided  by  a  wide  hallway  into  two  long 
compartments  which  are  subdivided  into  rooms  or  booths.  On  one  side  the  booths 
are  filled  with  representative  Indians  from  the  various  tribes  at  work  at  their  native 
industries,  as  nearly  as  {)Ossible  in  realistic  fashion.  There  are  16  of  these  booths 
occupied  by  old  Indians.     Beginning  at  the  south  end  we  have  some  Pueblo  women 
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grinding  com  and  making  wafer  bread  in  the  old-fashioned  manner;  the  next  booth 
contains  Geronimo  working  industriously  on  boVs  and  arrowis  which  he  sells  readily; 
then  come  the  Pueblo  pottery  makers,  Pueblo  weavers,  the  celebrated  Pomo  basket 
makers,  the  famous  Pima  basket  weavers,  the  Maricopa  pottery  makers,  the  Navaho 
blanket  weavers,  the  Sioux  pipestone  workers,  the  Sioux  bead  and  buckskin  workers, 
the  Jicarilla  Apache  basket  makers,  the  celebrated  Navaho  silversmiths,  the  Chip- 
pewa basket,  bead,  and  mat  workers,  the  Wichita  and  Pawnee  bead  and  buckskin 
workers,  and  the  Cheyenne  bead  and  buckskin  workers. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  we  have,  in  contrast  to  the  old-time  corn  grinders 
and  bread  makers,  a  modem  domestic  science  department,  including  laundry,  kitchen, 
and  dining  room,  conducted  entirely  by  Indian  girl  students.  The  furniture  in  this 
department  was  made  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  splendid 
tables,  cupboard,  sideboard,  etc.,  all  of  solid  oak,  the  dining-room  with  mahogany 
furniture,  including  a  large  round  table  8  feet  in  diameter,  12  upholstered  chairs, 
parquet  floor,  etc.,  all  done  by  Indian  boys.  In  this  department  the  girls  give  daily 
demonstrations  of  work  in  laundering,  cooking,  and  dining-room  service. 

Next  we  have  a  fully  equipped  printing  department,  in  which  is  published  a  daily 
paper  called  the  Indian  School  Journal,  copies  of  which  are  given  to  visitors.  These 
departments  attract  an  immense  amount  of  interest. 

Then  comes  a  wagon  making  department,  a  blacksmithing  department,  a  carpenter 
and  manual-training  department,  a  sewing  department,  and  a  harness-making  depart- 
ment, all  fully  equipped,  in  daily  operation,  and  conducted  as  they  are  at  our  schools. 

In  the  assembly  hall  a  kindergarten  class  recites  morning  and  afternoon,  followed 
by  a  class  of  seventh-grade  students.  Band  concerts  are  given  from  the  portico  from 
9  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from  1.30  to  3.30  p.  m.,  each  day,  and  a  literary  and  musical  pro- 
gramme is  rendered  by  the  students  daily  from  4  to  5. 

This  is  the  daily  program: 


MORNING. 

Reveille 6.00 

Flagsalute 6.45 

Breakfast 7.45 

Children's  irrigated  gardens.  7.30-  8.30 


AFTERNOON. 

Band  concert 1.30-  3.30 

Industrial  work 2.00-  4.00 

Kindergarten 2.00-3.00 

Literary  class  work 3.00-  4.00 


Band  concert 9.30-11.30     Literary  and  musical  program.  4.00-5.00 

Industrial  work 9. 30-1 1 .30     Flag  salute  and  d  ress  parade . .  5. 30 

Kindergarten 9.30-10.30  1  Supper 6.00 

Literary  class  work 10.30-11.30     Taps 10.00 

Dinner 12.00 

The  old  Indians  live  in  homes  constructed  so  nearly  as  possible  in  realistic  fashion 
on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  school  building.  Beginning  at  the  left  of  the  semicircle 
we  have  a  native  bark  house  constructed  by  the  Kickapoo  from  Kansas;  next  a  Pima 
(Arizona)  native  home;  then  a  Maricopa  (Arizona)  abode;  three  Navaho  (New  Mex^ 
ico)  hogans;  a  group  of  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  tepees;  a  Pawnee  ceremonial  mud 
lodge;  a  Wichita  grass  lodge,  etc.;  the  Acoma  Pueblo;  the  Pomo  (California)  home; 
the  Santa  Clara  (New  Mexico)  pueblo  house;  the  Jicarilla  Apache  house;  the  Sioux 
(South  Dakota)  village;  and  last  the  Chippewa  village. 

These  native  homes  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention,  especially  the  Kickapoo, 
Navaho,  Pawnee,  and  Wichita  houses,  and  present  a  striking  illustration  of  the  old- 
time  Indian  ideas  of  architecture  and  construction,  besides  giving  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  In  fact  the  entire  exhibit  is  one  that  excites  wonder, 
which  grows  rapidly  into  at)8orbing  interest.  As  one  watches  the  faces  of  visitors 
one  can  almost  see  the  scales  drop  from  their  eyes.  Prejudice  against  the  Indian 
disappears,  and  as  the  visitors  pass  from  one  side  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  observing 
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critically  the  work  done  by  the  old  Indians  and  the  students,  they  exclaim,  as  they 
pass  along,  that  the  Indian  is  equal  tA  any  other  race,  and  the  only  difference  between 
them  and  other  people  is  that  of  development  They  realize  that  the  Indian's  tal- 
ents are  the  same  as  the  white  man's  talents,  except  that  in  the  one  they  lie  dormant 
They  realize  that  education  developes  these  talents,  and  when  developed  the  Indians 
are  prepared  to  cope  successfully  with  life's  problems.  They  leave  the  boildiiig  with 
their  minds  freed  of  the  belief  that  the  money  spent  on  the  education  of  the  Indian 
is  wasted.  They  know  now,  because  they  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  that  the 
Indians  will  work;  that  they  are  ordinarily  endowed  physically,  mentally,  spiritu- 
ally; that  they  are  not  abnormal  in  any  sense;  that  both  boys  and  girls  are  well 
favored;  that  they  can  talk;  that  they  can  sing;  that  they  can  learn;  that  they  are 
docile  and  obedient;  that  they  are  human. 

Verily  the  St  Louia  Indian  School  may  well  be  called  the  Hall  of  Revelation. 

The  Indian  exhibit  is  the  talk  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  of  the  exposition.  Dis- 
tinguished educators  from  America  and  foreign  countries,  here  to  study  our  educa^ 
tional  system,  especially  representatives  of  £i^land,  France,  and  Germany  that 
have  to  deal  with  primitive  people  in  their  extensive  and  distant  colonies,  come,  stay 
to  study,  and  go  away  satisfied  that  our  Government  is  doing  the  right  thing  for  its 
wards  in  the  right  way. 

The  attendance  has  been  most  gratifying,  thousands  visiting  the  school  and  exhibit 
daily. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

My  last  annual  report  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  having  a  fund 
for  use  in  prosecuting  violators  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians  and  for  the  employment  of  detectives  to  obtain  evi- 
dence against  liquor  sellers.  With  this  in  view  Congress  was  asked 
for  $10,000,  but  the  appropriation  was  not  made. 

The'  past  year's  experience  only  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  such  a 
fund.  Prosecutions  are  dependent  entirely  on  the  Department  of 
Justice,  whose  funds  are  insufficient  to  attend  to  all  the  cases  that  arise. 
Hence  only  the  more  flagrant  violations  can  receive  attention,  and 
minor  offenses  are  often  passed  over.  The  result  is  that  matters  drift 
until  the  situation  becomes  specially  bad  at  some  particular  point. 
When  this  occurs  the  Department  of  Justice,  on  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  details  a  special  agent  to  attend  to  the 
matter.  Usually  the  result  is  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  such 
prosecutions  being  only  occasional  are  therefore  unsatisfactory.  If 
the  evidence  was  first  obtained  the  Department  of  Justice  could  attend 
successfully  to  the  minor  eases  that  now  go  by  default.  The  only 
way  to  success  in  breaking  up  this  ti"affic  is  to  prosecute  the  first 
offense,  be  it  great  or  small,  and  to  look  after  all  violations  as  fast  as 
they  occur. 

A  number  of  convictions  have  been  secured  during  the  past  year, 
but  in  some  localities  conditions  have  not  improved;  indeed,  the  sales 
of  liquor  to  Indians  seem  to  have  increased  at  some  points,  due  largely 
to  local  conditions  and  the  present  inability  of  this  Office  to  obtain  the 
evidence  necessary  tp  convict. 
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(Congress  will  again  be  asked  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  use  of  the 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  preliminary  steps  to  secure  the 
conviction  of  offenders.  If  the  request  is  granted  it  is  believed  that, 
in  addition  to  the  direct  results  secured,  the  agitation  that  will  nat- 
urally result  from  the  efforts  to  obtain  testimony  and  conviction  will 
arouse  local  interest,  and  thereby  induce  good  citizens  to  help  prosecute 
those  guilty  of  engaging  in  this  nefarious  traffic. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is  as 
follows: 

ALLOTMENTS  ON  RESEBVATIONS. 

During  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the  fol- 
lowing Indians: 

Sioux,  Lower  Bral^  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 1 548 

Sioux,  Roflebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 1 

Kaw  in  Oklahoma  (deeds  for  additional  land) 247 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  Office  and  the  Department 
as  follows: 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior: 

Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis 4 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  in  Wisconsin 115 

L' Anse  and  Vieux  D^rt  Reservation  in  Michigan 37 

Chippewa  of  Minnesota  on  the  Chippewa  Reservation 107 

Muckleshoot  Reservation  in  Washington 37 

Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi  in  Kansas 116 

Omaha  in  Nebraska. 7 

Sioux,  Devils  Lake  Reservation  in  North  Dakota 61 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 

Cheyenne  Elver  Eeseryation,  8.  Dak. —Special  Allotting  Agent  John 
H.  Knight  reported  September  15,  1904,  that  he  had  then  made  1,400 
allotments,  being  227  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 

Eosebnd  Eeservation,  S.  Dak. — Allotments  to  the  number  of  4,658 
were  made  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  by  Special  Allotting 
Agent  William  A.  Winder,  who  reported  January  27, 1903,  that  there 
were  approximately  350  *' kickers,"  who  refused  to  make  selections. 
Shortly  after  this  Special  Allotting  Agent  Winder  died  and  no  further 
effort  was  made  to  allot  these  Indians  until  July  23, 1904,  when  Special 
Agent  Gunderson  was  aijsigned  to  the  work  of  allotting  such  of  them 
as  could  be  induced  to  make  selections.  Mr.  Gunderson  entered  on  duty 
August  19,  1904,  and  up  to  September  5  had  made  26  allotments. 

Pine  Eidge  Eeservation,  S.  Dak.— July  29, 1904,  the  President  granted 
authority  for  making  allotments  to  the  Sioux  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2,  18S9,  and  on  August 
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1,  1904,  the  Department  designated  Special  Allotting  Agent  Charles 
H.  Bates  to  make  such  allotments.     He  entered  upon  duty  August  26. 

Crow  Eeservation,  Mont. — Special  Allotting  Agent  John  K.  Rankin 
reported  September  5,  1904,  that  he  had  made  1,920  allotments,  being 
563  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 

Ponca  and  Oto  in  Oklahoma. — Section  8  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
act,  approved  April  1,  1904  (33  Stats.,  217),  contains  the  following 
provisions  for  the  allotment  of  Ponca  and  Oto  lands: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  to  be  allotted,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8, 
1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  *  *  *  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  February  28,  1891 
(26  State.,  784),  to  each  and  every  child  born  of  a  recognized  member  of  the  Ponca 
tribe,  and  to  each  and  every  child  bom  of  a  recognized  member  of  the  Otoe  and  Mis- 
souria  tribe  of  Indians,  since  the  completion  of  allotments  to  said  tribes,  respectively, 
and  prior  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1904,  and  alive  and  in  being  on  that  date,  80  acres 
of  agricultural  or  160  acres  of  grazing  land  within  the  reservation  of  the  tribe  to 
which  said  child  belongs.  That  after  said  allotments  shall  have  been  made  the 
remaining  unallotted  lands  in  each  of  said  reservations  shall  be  allotted  under  said 
acts  in  such  manner  as  to  give  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  living  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1904,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  quantity  of  land  in  acres.  Provided^  That 
before  making  said  allotments  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  reserve  for  Govern- 
ment purposes,  or  for  the  common  use  of  the  tribe,  not  exceeding  640  acres  in  each 
of  said  reservations. 

June  10, 1904,  this  Office  instructed  the  superintendent  of  the  Ponca 
and  Oto  agencies  to  prepare  schedules  of  children  living  on  June  30 
and  born  since  allotments  to  the  tribes  were  completed,  and  also  lists 
of  allottees  who  were  alive  on  June  30.  July  1  Superintendent  New- 
man forwarded  lists  of  71  unallotted  Oto  and  Missouria  children  and 
293  allottees,  and  July  6  Superintendent  Noble  forwarded  lists  of  156 
unallotted  Ponca  children  and  472  allottees. 

July  18  the  Office  submitted  to  the  Department  the  recommendation 
of  Hon.  B.  S.  McGuire  that  JR.  M.  Bressie  be  appointed  allotting  agent 
for  the  Ponca  and  George  T.  Hart  for  the  Oto  and  Missouria  tribes. 

Moencopi,  Ariz. — Sixteen  allotments  to  certain.  Moqui  and  Navaho 
Indians  at  Moencopi  Wash  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  correct  public  survey  by  Inspector  McLaughlin. 
Such  action  was  made  necessary  by  the  erroneous  survey  of  Deputy 
Von  Erxleben,  the  original  allotments  having  been  made  in  accordance 
with  that  survey.  July  23,  1904,  the  Department  advised  this  Office 
that  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  had  been  requested 
to  amend  the  schedules  embracing  these  allotments,  on  file  in  his  office, 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  new  and  corrected  schedules,  and  to  cause 
patents  to  issue  thereon  in  lieu  of  the  patents  issued  October  20, 1902, 
the  same  having  been  relinquished  by  the  respective  Indian  allottees. 
Authority  was  accordingly  granted  to  amend  the  schedules  embracing 
these  allotments  on  file  in  this  Office,  and  they  will  be  so  amended 
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upon  receipt  of  the  new  patents  covering  the  correct  descriptions  of 
the  lands  allotted. 

Uinta  Eeservation,  Utah.— The  act  of  April  21,  1904  (32  Stats.,  189), 
extends  to  March  10,  1905,  the  time  for  opening  to  public  entry  the 
unallotted  lands  on  the  Uinta  Reservation,  as  provided  by  the  acts  of 
May  27,  1902,  and  March  3,  1903.  July  1,  1904,  the  Department 
authorized  the  agent  in  charge  of  this  reservation  to  employ  a  field- 
allotting  agent  and  the  necessar}^  assistants,  and  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  work  of  allotting  the  Uncorapahgre  Utcs,  or  such  of  them  as 
might  desire  to  change  their  present  allotments.  It  was  also  stated  that 
further  instructions  would  thereafter  be  given  in  regard  to  allotting 
the  Uinta  and  White  River  Utes.  Considering  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  and  the  fact  that  the  returns  of  the  survey  of  much  of  the 
land  to  be  allotted  are  not  yet  available,  a  further  postponement  of  the 
opening  of  this  reservation  would  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

ShoBhoni  Beservation,  Wyo. — Allotment  work  on  this  reservation  is 
referred  to  on  page  123  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  land  cessions 
by  the  Shoshoni. 

Mnckleshoot  Beservation,  Wash. — Thirty-seven  allotments  have  been 
made  to  Indians  occupying  the  Muckleshoot  Reservation.  They  were 
approved  by  the  President  May  18,  1904,  and  patents  will  soon  be 
issued  for  these  allotments  and  delivered  to  the  Indians  entitled. 

Flathead  Beservation,  Mont. — Act  of  Congress  of  April  23,  1904  (33 
Stats.,  302),  provides  for  the  survey  of  all  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Res- 
ervation, Mont.;  for  making  allotments  to  all  persons  having  tribal 
rights  with  the  confederated  tribes  of  Flatheads,  Kootenais,  Upper 
Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  such  other  Indians  and  persons  as  are  entitled 
thereto;  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  five  per- 
sons, to  inspect  and  appraise  all  of  the  lands  which  shall  not  have  been 
allotted  in  severalty  to  the  Indians;  and  for  the  opening  of  those  lands 
to  settlement  and  entry  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  which  proc- 
lamation shall  prescribe  the  time  when  and  manner  in  which  these 
lands  may  be  settled  upon,  occupied,  and  entered  by  persons  entitled 
to  make  entry  therefor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  extending  the  public  surveys  over 
said  lands,  making  of  allotments  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  and  clas- 
sifying and  apprising  the  surplus  lands  will  consume  several  years. 
In  the  meantime  none  will  be  opened  to  settlement. 

Case  of  Philomene  Smith  v.  He  yn  tse  mil  kin,  Umatilla  Beseryation. — 
Certain  lands  within  the  Umatilla  ReseiTation,  Oreg.,  were  allotted 
by  special  allotting  agents  to  He  yu  tse  mil  kin  and  the  allotment 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  April  12,  1893,  and 
patent  was  issued  September  16,  1899.  Philomene  Smith  asserted 
claim  to  the  lands  involved,  and  under  the  law  authorizing  such 
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action,  instituted  a  suit  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  praying 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  patent  issued  to  the  defendant  and  the 
allotment  of  the  lands  to.  herself.  The  master  in  chancery,  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  and  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  held 
that  she  was  entitled  to  the  lands  claimed.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  on  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  acquiesced  in  by  this  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment, the  case  was  dismissed.  The  contest  therefore  between  Mrs. 
Smith  and  He  yu  tse  mil  kin,  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  has  finally 
been  terminated  in  Mrs.  Smith's  favor. 

• 

NONRESERVATION   ALLOTMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  overhauling  and  investigating 
nonreservation  allotments  has  been  prosecuted  without  interruption 
by  Special  Allotting  Agent  William  E.  Casson  in  the  Carson  City, 
Nev.,  and  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  land  districts,  while  Special  Allotting 
Agent  George  A.  Keepers  has  continued  allotment  work  in  the 
Columbia  River  Valley,  Washington  and  Oregon,  during  a  portion  of 
the  year. 

Carson  City  district,  Nev, — The  field  work  of  investigating  and  sur- 
veying the  allotments  to  Indians  in  the  Carson  City  land  district  was 
completed  during  the  past  winter,  and  January  27,  1904,  Special 
Allotting  Agent  Casson  and  Special  Agent  H.  C.  Cullom,  jr. ,  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  submitted  their  joint  report  respecting  the  work 
accomplished.  '  They  found  that  these  allotments  embrace  for  the 
most  part  arid  lands  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  imp  ossible  for  the 
allottees  to  reside  upon  them  or  to  make  a  living  out  of  them.  They 
contain,  however,  some  pine  nut  trees,  from  which  the  Indians  pro- 
cure a  large  portion  of  their  winter's  food  supply,  and  the  agents 
reported  that  if  the  allotments  were  canceled  at  the  present  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  growing  pine  nut  trees  would  be  stolen;  whereas 
if  the  allotments  were  allowed  to  stand  for  the  time  being  the  Indians 
would  watch  the  timber,  and  report  any  stealings  that  might  take  place, 
thus  affording  protection  to  the  Government  lands. 

As  stated  in  my  annual  report  for  last  year,  it  is  proposed  to  give 
these  Indians,  now  holding  worthless  or  unsuitable  lands  on  the  public 
domain  in  the  Carson  City  land  district,  allotments  of  five  or  ten 
acres  each  within  the  irrigation  sj^stem  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Government  on  the  Truckee  River.  Legislation  to  accomplish  this 
object  will  have  to  be  enacted,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
cure the  same  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Fort  McDermitt  Military  Beservation. — In  pursuance  of  Department 
authority,  dated  August  8, 1903,  and  under  his  instructions,  dated  Sep- 
tember 21, 1903,  Mr.  Casson  completed  last  fall  the  work  of  reallotting 
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the  Indians  within  the  former  Fort  McDermitt  Military  Reserve. 
Relinquishments  of  the  former  allottees  were  obtained,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, which  were  submitted  to  the  Department  December  24  and 
were  accepted  by  it  December  29,  1903.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  it 
was  impracticable  to  i5rocure  such  relinquishments,  for  the  reason  that 
the  allottee  had  died,  and  the  heirs,  some  of  whom  were  minors,  had 
no  legal  representatives  to  act  for  them.  In  these  cases  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  existing  allotments  had  to  be  effected  through  the  General 
Land  Office  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  rules.  The  schedules  of 
reallotment  have  not,  therefore,  been  formally  submitted  by  Mr. 
Casson,  but  this  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  record  pertaining  to  all  the 
lands  involved  shall  have  been  cleared. 

Mr.  Casson  reports  these  Indians  to  be  progressive,  intelligent,  and 
willing  to  work,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
will  bear  fruit.  He  has  strongly  urged  that  a  day  school  be  established 
among  them,  the  teacher  to  be  a  practical  man  and  able  to  direct  the 
Indians  in  constructing  irrigation  ditches,  building  houses,  and  other- 
wise establishing  themselves  on  their  allotments. 

Columbia  Valley,  Oregon  and  Washington. — Special  Allotting  Agent 
George  A.  Keepers,  who  was  temporarily  taken  from  nonreserva- 
tion  allotment  work  in  August,  1903,  to  adjust  certain  allotments  on 
the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  returned  to  the  Columbia  River  Valley 
in  April  last  and  is  now  engaged  in  making  allotments  to  Indians  there, 
both  on  the  Washington  side  of  the  river,  in  the  Walla  Walla  and  Van- 
couver districts,  and  on  the  Oregon  side,  in  The  Dalles  district.  There 
are  still  a  large  number  of  Indians  in  this  valley  without  individual 
land  holdings.  The  available  public  land  suitable  for  Indian  homes, 
however,  is  becoming  scarce,  and  in  most  localities  it  is,  in  fact,  impos- 
sible to  procure  vacant  lands  for  these  people  from  which  they  could 
get  a  living. 

Dayton  Creek,  Montana. — In  the  annual  report  of  last  year  it  was 
stated  that  contests  had  been  initiated  by  whites  against  the  Indians  at 
Dayton  Creek,  Montana,  covering  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  19  allot- 
ments on  the  public  domain,  and  that  the  agent  of  the  Flathead  Agency 
had  been  instructed  to  visit  the  whites  and  the  Indian  allottees  at 
Dayton  Creek  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  con- 
tests between  them.  It  was  thought  that  he  might  be  able  to  termi- 
nate the  contests  initiated,  adjust  satisfactorily  all  issues  involved,  and 
thus  save  useless  and  expensive  litigation.  Through  his  efforts  all  the 
Indian  allottees,  except  four,  have  relinquished  their  allotments  and 
the  disputes  between  them  and  the  whites  have  been  amicably  adjusted. 

As  these  Indians  believed  that  the  lands  which  they  applied  for 
were  within  the  boundaries  of  their  reservation  at  one  time,  the  same 
having  been  segregated  therefrom  by  the  so-called  Harrison  survey, 
the  allottees  were  allowed  to  receive  a  consideration  for  their  improve- 
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ments  upon  the  relinquished  lands.  The  policy  of  allowing  Indians 
upon  the  public  domain  to  relinquish  their  allotments  or  homesteads 
to  whites  for  a  consideration  and  take  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof  is 
discouraged  because  it  would  lead  to  speculation  by  the  Indians  in  their 
allotment  and  homestead  rights.  Peculiar  ciitumstances  in  the  case 
of  these  Indians  decided  this  Office  and  the  Department  to  allow  the 
allottees  to  relinquish  their  lands  to  the  United  States  and  receive  a 
consideration  for  the  improvements  thereon,  paid  by  the  white 
contestant. 

SioiLZ  ceded  lands. — It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department,  as 
stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  to  encourage  the  Indians  who  received 
allotments  within  the  Sioux  ceded  tract,  South  Dakota,  under  the  Sioux 
act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stats.,  888),  to  relinquish  such  allotments  and 
to  remove  to  their  respective  reservations  and  take  allotments  there. 
The  Indians  have  done  so  from  titne  to  time  and  they  are  still  mak- 
ing relinquishments  occasionally.  For  this  reason  none  of  these 
nonreservation  allotments  have  been  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
approval.  That  action  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that 
no  other  Indians  within  the  Sioux  ceded  tract  desire  to  relinquish 
their  allotments. 

SALES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Inherited  lands. — The  first  sale  of  inherited  lands  under  section  7 
of  the  act  of  May  27,  1902,  and  the  amended  rules  of  Octol>er  4, 
1902,  prescribed  thereunder,  was  approved  March  -t,  1903.  From 
that  date  to  September  15,  1903,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report 
of  this  Office,  there  were  sold  44,493.99  acres  for  the  aggregate 
sum  of  $757,173.25,  being  an  average  of  6,810.30  acres  per  month. 
From  September  15,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  the  approved  sales 
have  averaged  8,182  acres  per  month,  being  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent.  The  average  price  obtained  prior  to  September  15,  1903,  was 
$17.01  per  acre,  and  since  that  date  to  June  30, 1904,  it  has  been  $16.83 
per  acre,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  66. 

From  reports  of  agents  and  special  agents  it  appears  that  in  most 
cases  fair  prices  are  being  received  for  the  lands.  It  is  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  sales  are  made  to  a  very  great  extent  to  the  same  per- 
sons, indicating  that  the  lands  are  generally  being  purchased  for  their 
speculative  values,  and  not  directly  by  those  who  want  them  for  hpmes, 
the  Indian  owners  thereby  losing  the  difference  between  the  speculative 
value  and  the  value  of  the  lands  to  the  homeseeker.  As  suggested  in 
my  last  year's  report,  this  condition  could  be  changed  by  disposing  of 
the  lands  on  time,  the  consideration  money  to  be  paid  in  annual  install- 
ments covering  a  period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Under  present  conditions,  so  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned,  the  sale 
of  these  lands  produces  few  beneficial  results,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
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brought  about  conditions  so  detrimental  to  the  Indians'  welfare  and  so 
demoralizing  to  the  community  in  general  as  to  call  for  immediate  and 
serious  consideration.  To  the  average  land  speculator  the  Indian 
seems  to  be  considered  common  prey,  and  there  has  been  disclosed 
through  the  reports  of  special  agents  designated  to  make  investiga- 
tions, the  existence  of  cliques  and  combinations  of  schemers  in  the 
vicinity  of  nearly  every  agency  where  large  quantities  of  lands  are 
being  sold,  who,  by  various  means  fleece  the  Indian  of  the  last  penny 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  agent  has  turned  over  to  him  the  proceeds 
of  a  sale. 

Upon  receipt  of  advice  of  the  approval  of  a  deed  members  of  some 
combination  approach  the  Indian  who  is  to  receive  the  money  and 
engage  him  in  all  manner  of  contracts  whereby  the  money  coming  to 
him  from  the  sale  of  his  land  is  transferred  to  the  pockets  of  the  com- 
bination. In  one  specific  case  related  by  Special  Agent  McNichols  in 
his  rejwrt  of  the  2l8t  of  July,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment August  1,  all  the  Indian  finally  received  was  a  broken-down 
horse  and  carriage  and  a  few  chips  and  stones. 

So  small  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  inherited  lands 
is  used  by  the  Indians  in  improving  their  own  allotments  that  the 
benefits  thus  derived  are  hardly  entitled  to  consideration.  The  Office 
has  no  detailed  report  of  these  expenditures  for  improvements  except 
with  respect  to  the  Omaha  Indians  in  Nebraska.  During  the  past 
three  years  improvements  to  Omaha  allotments  have  been  made  in  57 
separate  cases  at  a  cost  estimated  at  $44,'lr00.  The  Omahas  are  one 
of  the  most  progressive  tribes,  yet  it  is  shown  that  out  of  a  total 
of  approximately  $147,150  received  by  the  Omahas  from  the  sale  of 
inherited  lands  "and  the  large  sums  received  on  leased  Omaha  lands, 
estimated  at  $72,00<)  in  three  years,  less  than  20  per  cent  was  expended 
in  improvements. 

This  showing  is  probably  far  ahead  of  any  that  can  be  made  by  any 
other  tribe.  It  is  doubted  if  the  Yankton  Sioux  in  South  Dakota  can 
show  improvements  of  one-fourth  this  value,  though  they  have 
received  ffom  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  from  March  4,  1903,  to 
June  30,  190^:,  a  period  of  sixteen  months,  the  sum  of  $238,775.55. 
This  amount  went  to  the  heirs  of  178  estates,  and  several  of  .the  estates 
or  separate  tracts  were  sold  by  the  same  heirs.  It  is  known  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  money  was  dissipated  by  the  possessors  of 
it  in  riotous  living  to  their  immediate  injury  and  indirectly  to  the 
injury  and  demoralization  of  the  white  community  surrounding  the 
agency. 

If  it  is  deemed  advisable,  all  things  considered,  to  continue  the  sale 
of  inherited  lands  for  all  cash,  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  should 
he  restricted.  The  plan  suggested  in  my  last  report  of  disposing  of 
this  land  on  time,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  installments  for  ten 
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or  fifteen  years,  has  some  disadvantages.  It  would  entail  upon  agents 
a  great  amount  of  additional  labor  in  keeping  accounts  and  would 
probably  require  the  employment  of  additional  clerical  force  at  those 
agencies  where  large  quantities  of  land  are  being  sold.  In  addition  to 
this  it  would  work  a  hardship  upon  the  provident  Indians  who  might 
be  trusted  to  expend  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in 
improving  their  own  allotments. 

In  Office  letter  of  August  1  there  was  recommended  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  plan  for  conserving  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  inherited 
Indian  lands  at  the  Yankton  Agency,  a  plan  which  could  be  extended 
to  other  agencies  as  occasion  demanded.  This  plan  was  that  Depart- 
ment regulations  approved  October  4, 1902,  be  amended  so  as  to  require, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  Indian 
heir  or  heirs  petitioning  for  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands  shall 
agree  that  the  proceeds  shall  be  placed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  most  convenient  United  States  depository,  subject  to  the  check 
of  the  Indian  heir  or  owner,  but  only  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $10  in 
any  one  month,  and  only  when  approved  by  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  the  agency,  and  for  sums  in  excess 
of  $10  per  month  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  approval  in  each  case  to  be  endorsed  upon  the 
check. 

September  8,  1904,  the  Assistant  Attorney -General  submitted  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  the  remedy  suggested  in  Office 
letter  of  August  1,  as  follows: 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  having  called  attention  in  his  report  of  August 
1,  1904,  to  the  deplorable  condition  existing  at  the  Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  arising 
out  of  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  by  Indians,  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
opinion  as  to  proper  legal  remedy  for  the  wrongs  complained  of. 

It  appears  from  a  report  of  a  special  agent  that  the  money  received  by  Indians 
from  sales  of  their  land  is  usually  dissipated  and  squandered  within  a  few  days  after 
its  receipt.  An  Indian  having  land  for  sale  is  induced  to  purchase  articles  not 
needed  by  him  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  to  otherwise  incur  debt  without  adequate 
consideration.  Even  when  this  is  not  done  the  Indian  has  shown  himself  as  a  rule 
wholly  incapable  of  saving  or  caring  for  his  money. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  recommends  that  the  regulations  for  sale  of 
inherited  lands  be  amended,  so  far  as  this  agency  is  concerned,  to  require  Indian 
heirs  petitioning  for  sale  of  land  to  agree  that  the  proceeds  shall  be  placed  with  the 
nearest  and  most  convenient  United  States  depository,  subject  to  the  check  of  the 
Indian,  for  amounts  not  exceeding  $10  in  any  one  month,  and  only  when  approved 
by  the  agent  in  charge  of  such  agency  and  for  sums  in  excess  of  $10  in  any  one  month 
only  upon  approval  of  the  C/ommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

All  sales  made  under  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.,  247,  275),  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  your 
authority  to  prescribe  such  a  rule  as  is  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  ol  Indian 
Affairs.  These  Indians  are  still  in  charge  of  an  agent  and  remain  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  principle  involved  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  case  of  control  of  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  timber  from  Chippewa  allotted  lands.    The  authority  of  the 
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Secretary  to  control  that  money  was  sustained  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  Hitchcock,  Secretary,  etc.,  v.  Bigboy,  decided  June  25, 
1903.  The  reasons  leading  to  the  conclusion  reached  in  that  case  are  equally  potent 
to  sustain  the  authority  proposed  to  be  exercised  here. 

The  general  conditions  at  the  Yankton  Agency,  as  depicted  by  the  special  agent, 
and  the  particular  cases  described  by  him,  show  conclusively  the  urgent  need  of 
immediate  action  in  the  premises. 

After  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  should  be  approved  and  action  taken  in 
accordance  therewith.  As  to  the  details  involving  the  amount  of  money  that  may 
be  drawn  in  any  one  montli  with  the  approval  of  the  agent,  etc.,  I  express  no 
opinion  because  they  are  matters  with  which  the  administrative  office  is  more 
familiar  than  is  this  office.  I  am  quite  con\dnced,  however,  that  the  money  received 
from  sales  of  these  lands  should  be  so  placed  that  it  may  not  be  drawn  except  upon 
check  countersigned  by  the  agent  or  some  other  officer  of  the  Government.  The 
subject  of  a  permanent  investment  of  these  funds  to  secure  an  income  to  the  Indian 
therefrom  is  a  matter  that  may  be  considered  and  decided  hereafter. 

This  opinion  was  approved  by  the  Department  September  8  and 
September  12. 

September  16  the  OflSce  submitted  an  amendment  to  paragraph  1  of 
section  1  of  the  rules  approved  October  4,  1902,  so  as  to  apply  them 
to  the  inherited  Indian  lands  at  Yankton  Agency.  The  amendment 
was  approved  by  the  Department  September  19  and  was  made  to  apply 
to  all  agencies. 

The  paragraph,  as  amended,  reads  as  follows: 

I.  (I)  Owners  of  such  inherited  Indian  lands  desiring  to  sell  the  same  may  petition 
the  Indian  agent,  or  other  officer  having  charge,  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction 
the  land  is  located,  praying  that  the  land  therein  described  may  be  sold  under  said 
act  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  agreeing  that  the  proceeds  to  be  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  placed  with  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  United  States  deposi- 
tory to  the  credit  of  each  heir  in  proper  proportion,  subject  to  the  check  of  such 
heirs,  or,  in  the  case  of  minors,  subject  to  the  check  of  their  recognized  guardians, 
for  amounts  not  exceeding  $10  to  each  in  any  one  month  when  approve<i  by  the 
agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  and  only  when  so  approved,  and  for  sums  in  excess 
of  |10  per  month  upon  the  approval  of  such  agent  only  when  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  all  the  law- 
ful heirs,  and,  in  case  of  minors,  by  their  legal  representatives,  and  shall  set  forth 
every  material  fact  necessary  to  show  full  title  under  the  laws  applicable. 

All  agents  or  other  officers  in  charge  of  agencies  where  inherited 
Indian  lands  are  being  offered  for  sale  have  been  instructed  as  to  how 
to  proceed  under  the  foregoing  amendment,  and  the  Office  has  reason 
to  believe  the  remedy  afforded  will  prove  effective  in  bringing  about 
better  conditions.  Some  complaints  have  been  received  from  persons 
to  whom  the  Indians  have  become  indebted.  All  such  complainants 
have  been  informed  that  where  transactions  with  Indians  have  been 
honestly  conducted  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  as  to  satisfactory 
settlement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sales  of  inherited  Indian  lands  made 
between  September  15,  1903,  and  June  30,  1904: 
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Table  13. — Sales  of  inherited  Indian  lands  under  act  of  May  ;?7,  190iB. 


Location  of  land. 


Idaho: 

Nez  Perc^, 


Indian  Territory: 

Seneca,  Wyandotte,  and  Miami 


Kansas: 

Kickapoo,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Iowa 
Potawatomi 


Minnesota: 

Chippewa,  Leech  Lake  Agency., 
Chippewa,  White  Earth  Agency , 


Nebraska: 

Omaha  and  WinnelMigo. 

Omaha 

Winnebago 

Santee  Sioux 


North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake  Sioux 


Oklahoma: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Cantonment 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 

Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache 

Oto  and  Missouria 

Pawnee , 

Ponca,  Oto,  and  Missouria 

Ponca 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seger  Colony,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Shawnee,  Potawatomi,  and  Mexican  Kickapoo 


Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde  Agency. 

Sllctz  4gency 

Umatilla  Agency 


South  Dakota: 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Agency 
Sioux.  Sisseton  Agency . 
Sioux,  Yankton  Agency 


Washington: 

Colville  Agency. 
Yakima  Agency 


Wisconsin: 
Oneida 


Grand  total 


Number  of  I      Total 
acres  sold.  |  proceeds. 


961.17 


$17,818.29 


88 


2,711.47  I    49,714.57 


Average 

price  per 

acre. 


18 
45 


63 


1,839.80      45,64L00 
3,872.01  i    87,168.66 


5,211.31  I  132,809.66 


18 
88 


951.80 
2.089.41 


8, 198. 70 
36,106.70 


56 


2,990.71       44,300.40 


109 
19 
14 
71 


7,548.70 

1,038.44 

959.95 

5,965.15 


187,760.59 
22,769.00 
28,765.00 
72.876.00 


213 


19 


15,507.24     312,160.59 


1,349.94        7,771.06 


21 

81 
4 

11 

80 
101 

83 
140 

24  I 

40 


3,090.00 

11,180.36 

560.00 

1,279.41 

3,475.44 

12,318.62 

3,470.39 

19,995.19 

3,837.04 

3, 158. 20 


485  '    62,314.65 


15 

18 

2 


522.60 

1,280.97 

242.03 


35,730.95 

143,962.00 
14,117.88 
19,650.00 
46,738.92 

239,049.38 
85.354.50 

242,666.00 
32,940.00 

141,892.50 


1.002,101.63 


3,190.00 

7,529.58 

10,000.00 


85        1,995.60      20.719.58 


4  >  800.00  ,  6,865.80 
110  12,524.39  192,991.18 
178  I     14,463.72     238,775.55 


292       27,788.11     438,632,53 


80.00 
573. 18 


350.00 
17,205.37 


658.18  I    17,555.37 


15 


739.14  I    14,880.80 


1.236     122,222.52  2.057,461.50 


$18.01 


18.83 


84.07 
22.51 


25.48 


8.61 
17.70 


14.81 


24.88 
2L92 
29.96 
12,*21 


20.13 


6.75 


11.23 
12. 9S 
25.20 
1.5.35 
13.44 
19.40 
24.59 
12.13 
8.58 
a44.92 


16.08 

6.10 

6.11 

4L31 

10.88 

8.58 
15.40 
16.50 

15.78 


4.37 

30.17 


26.87 


19.45 


16.83 


a  Two  tract?  were  sold  for  town-site  purposej*— one.  containing  32.59  acres,  for  $37,950,  and  the  other, 
containing  80  acres,  for  $28,300.  Deducting  these  two  tracts  the  remaining  lands  were  sold  at  the 
average  price  of  $24.83+  per  acre. 

As  shown  by  the  above  table,  there  has  been  sold  up  to  June  30, 1904, 
1,236  separate  tracts  of  inherited  Indian  lands,  aggregating  122,2*22.52 
acres,  for  a  total  sum  of  $2,057,464.50,  at  the  average  price  of  $16.83 
per  acre.  Of  this  number,  there  were  sold  in  Oklahoma  485  tfacts, 
embracing  62,314.65  acres,  for  $1,002,101.63. 
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Citizen  Potawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee,  Oklahoma.— The  sales  of 
these  lands  have  fallen  off  very  much  since  the  adoption  of  the  amended 
rules,  adopted  October  7,  1903,*  which  provided  for  sale  under  sealed 
bids.  The  last  annual  report  stated  that  up  to  August  15, 1903,  under 
the  acts  of  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats. ,  p.  295),  and  May  31, 1900  (31  Stats. , 
p.  247),  1,305  conveyances  pf  land  had  been  made  by  the  Citizen  Pota- 
watomi and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians,  amounting  to  134,921. 67  acres, 
at  a  valuation  of  $807,183.17,  an  average  of  $5.98  per  acre. 

Between  August  15, 1903,  and  August  15, 1904,  there  were  approved 
by  the  Department  only  46  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Citizen  Pota- 
watomi Indians,  amounting  to  4,831.32  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$51,230.90,  an  average  of  $10.60  per  acre,  and  only  27  conveyances  by 
the  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians,  amounting  to  2,469.60  acres,  at  a  val- 
uation of  $24,970.45,  an  average  of  $10.11  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  two  tribes  of  Indians  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  August  15, 1894,  are  1,378  conveyances,  aggregating 
142,222.59  acres  of  land,  at  a  valuation  of  $883,384.52,  an  average  of 
$6.21  per  acre. 

Peoria,  Miami,  and  Wyandot,  Indian  Territory. — ^The  last  annual  report 
of  this  Office  stated  that  up  to  August  15,  1903,  under  the  act  of  June 
7,  1897  (30  Stats.,  p.  72),  118  conveyances  of  land  had  been  made  by 
the  Peoria  Indians,  amounting  to  8,442.76  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$95,995,  an  average  of  $11.36  per  acre;  also  49  conveyances  by  the 
Miami  Indians,  amounting  to  3,687.80  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $42,562.50, 
an  average  of  $11.54  per  acre;  also  26  conveyances  by  the  Wyandot 
Indians  under  the  act  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stats.,  p.  343),  amounting  to 
567.50  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $12,892.50,  an  average  of  $22.73  per  acre. 

Between  August  15, 1903,  and  August  15, 1904,  there  were  approved 
by  the  Department  10  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Peoria  Indians, 
amounting  to  452.57  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $3,318,  an  average  of  $7.33 
per  acre;  2  conveyances  by  the  Miami  Indians,  amounting  to  80  acres, 
at  a  valuation  of  $860,  an  average  of  $10.75  per  acre;  and  2  conveyances 
by  the  Wyandot  Indians,  amounting  to  48.75  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$1,060,  an  average  of  $21.75  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  lands  by  these  three  tribes  of  Indians  since  the 
passage  of  the  acts  of  June  10,  1896,  and  June  7,  1897,  are  128  covey- 
ances  by  the  Peoria  Indians,  amounting  to  8,895.33  acres,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $99,313,  an  average  of  $11.16  per  acre;  51  conveyances  by  the 
Miami  Indians,  amounting  to  3,767.80,  at  a  valuation  of  $43,412.50, 
an  average  of  $11.52  per  acre;  and  28  conveyances  b}^  the  Wx'andot 
Indians,  amounting  to  616.25  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $13,952.50,  an 
average  of  $22.62  per  acre,  making  207  conveyances  by  the  three 
tribes,  aggregating  13,279.38  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $156,678,  an 
average  of  $11.71  per  acre. 

L^Anse  and  Ontonagon  bands  of  Chippewa,  Michigan. — The  last  annual 
report  of  this  Office  stated  that  up  to  August  15,  1903,  there  had  been 
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approved  by  the  President  277  conveyances  of  land,  amounting  to 
18,084.13  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $65,371.76,  an  average  of  f3.61  per 
acre.  Between  August  15,  1903,  and  August  15,  1904,  there  were 
approved  by  the  President  24  conveyances  of  land  by  the  former  band, 
amounting  to  1,681.40  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $5,095,  an  average  of 
$3.03  per  acre.  Between  August  15, 1903,  and  August  15, 1904,  there 
had  been  approved  by  the  President  2  conveyances  of  land  by  the  lat- 
ter band,  amounting  to  174.45  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $415,  an  average 
of  $2.38  per  acre.  The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  two  bands  of 
Indians  are  303  conveyances,  amounting  to  19,939.98  acres,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $70,881.76,  an  average  of  $3.55  per  acre. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  Wiaconsin. — The  last  annual  report  of 
this  Office  stated  that  up  to  August  15,  1903,  there  had  been  approved 
by  the  President  20  conveyances  of  land  made  by  members  of  the  Bad 
River  and  Red  Cliff  bands,  under  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854 
(10  Stats.,  p.  1109),  amounting  to  1,195.99  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$7,563.50,  an  average  of  $6.32  per  acre. 

Between  August  15, 1903,  and  August  15, 1904,  there  were  approved 
by  the  President  4  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Bad  River  band,  amount- 
ing to  200.45  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $1,797.90,  an  average  of  $8.88 
per  acre;  1  conveyance  of  80  acres  by  the  Red  Cliff  band,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $400,  an  average  of  $5  per  acre,  and  1  conveyance  of  100.60 
acres  by  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  band,  at  a  valuation  of  $2,000,  an 
average  of  $20  per  acre.  The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  three  bands 
of  Indians  are  26  conveyances,  aggregating  1,577.04  acres,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $11,761.40,  an  average  of  $7.46  per  acre. 

Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  Biver  bands  of  Chippewa,  Michigan. — 
For  the  twelve  months  ending  August  15,  1904,  there  have  been 
approved  by  the  President  7  conveyances  of  land  by  those  mem- 
bers of  said  bandis,  designated  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
October  18,  1864  (14  Stats.,  p.  658),  as  "  not  so  competent,"  amount- 
ing to  172  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $1,776,  an  average  of  $10.03  per 
acre. 


Table  14. — Beatpitulation  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  under  acts  of  Congress,  prior  to  May 

21,  1902, 


Indians. 


Citizen  Potawatoml,  Oklahoma 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

Peoria,  Indian  Territory 

Miami,  Indian  Territory 

Wyandot.  Indian  Territory 

L' Anse  Chippewa.  Michigan 

Ontonagon  Chippewa,  Michigan 

Bad  River  Chippewa,  Wisconsin 

Red  Cliff  Chippewa,  Wisconsin 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  Chippewa,  Wisconsin 

Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River  Chippewa,  Michi- 
gan   


Total, 


Convey- 
ances. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

46 

4,881.82 

$51,230.90 

27 

2.469.60 

24,970.45 

10 

452.67 

3,818.00 

2 

80.00 

860.00 

2 

48.75 

1,060.00 

24 

1,681.40 

5,095.00 

2 

174.45 

415.00 

4 

200.45 

1,797.90 

1 

80.00 

400.00 

1 

100.60 

2,000.00 

7 

172.00 

1,776.00 

126 

10,291.14 

92,928.25 

Average 
per  acre. 

$10.60 

10.11 

7.38 

10.75 

21.75 

8.  OS 

2.88 

8.88 

5.00 

20.00 

10.  OS 


9.029 
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LAND  SCRIP  ISSUED  BY  INDIAN  OJ^FICE. 

Recently  request  was  made  that  the  General  Land  Office  be  fur- 
nished with  a  statement  of  land  scrip  issued  by  this  Office,  giving  the 
acts  of  Congress  under  which  it  was  issued,  number  of  pieces,  different 
series,  and  area  of  land  called  for  under  each  series.  This  information 
was  desired  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Land  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  operation  of  the 
present  land  laws.  The  information  furnished  will  be  convenient  for 
future  reference,  and  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  report. 

Lake  Pepin  Sioux  acrip. — There  were  issued  under  the  act  of  Jul}'  17, 
1854  (10  Stats.,  804),  to  half-breed  and  mixed  bloods  of  the  Sioux 
Nation  of  Indians  scrip  covering  322,320  aores,  known  as  Lake  Pepin 
Sioux  half-breed  scrip,  as  follows: 

Issued  in  1856:  641  pieces  for  40  acres  each,  series  1  A  to  641  A;  641 
pieces  for  40  acres  each,  series  1  B  to  641  B;  641  pieces  for  80  acres 
each,  series  1  C  to  641  C;  641  pieces  for  160  acres  each,  series  1  D  to 
641  D;  641  pieces  for  160  acres  each,  series  1  E  to  641  E. 

Issued  in  1860,  known  as  *'New  Issue":  38  pieces  for  40  acres  each; 
38  pieces  for  160  acres  each;  38  pieces  for  160  acres  each;  12  pieces  for 
40  acres  each,  Nos.  1  A  to  1  M,  both  inclusive;  12  pieces  for  40  acres 
each,  Nos.  2  A  to  2  M,  both  inclusive. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Nos.  11  D  and  11  E,  each  for  160  acres, 
appear  to  have  been  exchanged  in  1862  for  8  pieces  for  40  acres  each, 
numbered  11  D,  and  that  Nos.  12  D  and  12  E,  each  for  160  acres,  appear 
to  have  been  exchanged  in  1862  for  8  pieces  for  40  acres  each,  num- 
bered 12  D.  Duplicates  of  the  above-described  scrip  have  been  issued 
in  some  cases  because  of  the  established  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
original  scrip,  but  in  no  instance  has  the  quantity  of  land  covered  by 
scrip  of  this  character  been  either  increased  or  diminished. 

Bed  Lake  and  Pembina  acrip. — There  were  issued  at  various  dates, 
under  the  treaty  of  April  12,  1864  (13  Stats.,  689),  with  the  Red  Lake 
and  Pembina  beinds  of  Chippewa  Indians,  to  half-breeds  and  mixed 
bloods  of  those  bands  477  pieces  of  scrip,  each  for  160  acres  of  land. 
The  series  ran  from  Nos.  1  to  490,  excepting  Nos.  413,  415,  416,  417, 
418,  419,  423,  424,  426,  430,  433,  434,  and  437,  for  which  scrip  did  not 
finally  issue.    This  scrip  aggregates  76,320  acres. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Snperior  scrip. — Under  the  treaty  of  September 
10,  1854  (10  Stats.,  1109),  with  the  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Mississippi,  ihere  were  issued  at  different  times  326  pieces  of  scrip 
for  80  acres  each  to  the  mixed  bloods  belonging  to  the  Chippewa 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  series  ran  from  Nos.  1  to  333,  except  110,  111, 
205,  312,  313,  314,  315,  which  were  never  issued.  This  scrip  covered 
26,080  acres. 

Ponca  half-breed  acrip. — Fifteen  pieces  of  Ponca  half-breed  scHp 
were  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  March  12, 1858,  third 
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article  (12  Stats.,  999),  to  certain  parties  named  therein  as  entitled  to 
scrip.  Tliis  series  ran  from  Nos.  230  to  237,  issued  June  11, 1859,  and 
Nos.  238  to  244,  issued  October  15,  1859,  for  160  acres  each,  making  a 
total  of  2,400  acres. 

Pawnee  half-breed  scrip. — Under  the  treaty  of  September  24,  1857 
(11  Stats.,  731),  ninth  article,  16  pieces  of  Pawnee  half-breed  scrip 
were  issued  June  11,  1859,  to  parties  named  therein  as  being  entitled 
to  the  same.  This  series  ran  from  Nos.  214  to  229,  each  for  160  acre*?, 
aggregating  2,560  acres. 

Mississippi  Choctaw  scrip. — There  were  issued  and  delivered  to  the 
parties  entitled  3,833  certificates  or  pieces  of  scrip  known  as  Missis- 
sippi Choctaw  scrip — 1,150  pieces,  series  A,  for  320  acres  of  land, 
aggregating  368,000  acres^  1,462  pieces,  series  B,  each  for  160  acres, 
aggregating  233,920  acres;  and  1,221  pieces,  series  C,  for  80  acres 
each,  aggregating  97,680  acres.  The  treaty  and  laws  relating  to  the 
issuance  of  this  scrip  and  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Choctaws  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  treaty  of  September 
27, 1830  (7  Stats.,  333),  with  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Indians,  and  to 
the  acts  of  Congress  approved  August  23,  1842  (5  Stats.,  513),  March 
3,  1845  (5  Stats.,  777),  and  July  21,  1852  (10  Stats.,  19). 

It  is  possible  that  an  exhaustive  search  thil3ugh  the  370  treaties  and 
74  agreements  which  have  been  negotiated  with  Indians  might  disclose 
the  authorization  of  some  scrip  to  individuals  (like  the  Ponca  and 
Pawnee  scrip)  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  above  lists;  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  scrip  issued  by  this 
Office  is  approximately  correct. 

INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APART  TO  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES 

AND  CHURCHES.     * 

Tracts  of  reservation  lands  set  apait  during  the  past  year  for  the 
use  of  societies  and  churches  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  are  as  follows: 

Table  15. — Lands  set  apart  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  religious  societies,  fnm 

August  15,  1903,  to  August  25,  1904. 


Church  or  society. 


Date. 


Acres. 


Domestic   and    Foreign   Missionary 
Society.  , 

Presbyterian  Church I 

Roman  (Catholic  Church ' 

Protestant  Episcopal  Chiirch ' 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Woman's  Home  Mis.«<ionary  Sooiety. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Moravian  (Mmrch 

Roman  Catholic  Church I 

Mennonlte  (Thurch ' 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church ' 

•'Mission  to  the  Navaho  Indians" 

(interdenominational). 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Board  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian 

GhUFch. 


Location. 


Aug.  20,1903 

Oct.    13,1903  I 
Oct.    30.1903 
Sept.    5,1903 
Jan.    1*2,1904 
Feb.  25,19W 

Mar.  23.1904 
Mar.  30,1904 
June  14,1904 
June  28, 1904 

do 

July  27,1904 


5.38 


3 
100 
160 

2 
14 


Aug. 
Aug. 


4.1904 
8.1904 


5 
40 
80 
40 

2 
40 


.'22 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  8.  Dak. 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo. 
Island  in  San  Juan  River,  New  Mexico. 
Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. 
Walker  River  Reservation,  N.  Mex. 
Pawnee  Agency,  Okla. 

Tulalip  Agency.  Wash. 
Rincon  Reservation,  C«l. 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak. 
Tongue  River  Agency.  Mont. 
Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  Minn. 
Moqui  Reservation.  Ari«. 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho. 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation.  Mont, 
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March  22, 1904,  the  Department  granted  authority  for  8t.  Stephen's 
Cathoiic  Mission  on  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.,  to  extend  its  irri- 
gation ditch  about  a  mile  along  Little  Wind  River  and  across  Indian 
lands  in  order  to  provide  a  water  supply  for  the  mission. 

March  23, 1904,  tl)e  Office  granted  permission  to  the  National  Indian 
Association,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  use  temporarily  the  old  abandoned 
Government  adobe  buildings  situated  on  th6  north  side  of  the  plaza  and 
in  the  center  of  the  Camp  McDowell  (Ariz.)  Indian  Reservation  for 
the  purpose  of  a  public  library,  reading  room,  chapel,  and  social  hall 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

May  11,  1904,  the  Department  granted  authority  for  the  temporary 
use  by  the  trustees  of  the  public  school  district  of  Rosebud  County, 
Mont.,  for  public  school  purposes,  of  one-half  of  an  acre  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  Mont. 

May  21,  1904,  authority  was  granted  by  the  Department  for  the 
temporary  use  by  the  War  Department  of  about  20  acres  of  land  on 
the  Umatilla  Reservation,  Oreg.,  as  a  target  ground  for  the  United 
States  troops  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

La  Pointe  Agency — Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  Wis. — September 
28, 1892,  the  President  approved  rules  to  govern  the  sale  of  timber  on 
the  allotted  lands  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation.  The  authority 
for  the  sale  of  the  timber  was  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  September  30,  1854.  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.  is  the  authorized 
timber  contractor.  As  a  general  rule,  the  contracts  expired  ten  years 
from  tlie  date  of  their  approval.  During  the  past  year  several 
approved  timber  contracts  covering  allotted  lands  within  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Reservation  expired,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  timber  contractor  should  be  allowed  to  renew  the  expired  contracts 
at  prices  agreed  to  be  paid  in  1892  or  whether  the  contractor  should 
be  required  to  pay  a  higher  rate.  By  the  provisions  of  the  original 
contract  the  contractor  was  required  to  pay  annually  to  the  Indian 
agent  for  the  use  of  the  allottee,  beginning  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  contract  until  such  time  as  the  timber  had  been  cut  and  removed 
from  the  land,  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  contract  price  of  the 
timber,  upon  an  estimate  to  be  made  by  a  competent  estimator,  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties  to  the  contract.  After  all  phases  of 
the  renewal  proposition  had  been  considered  it  was  finally  decided  to 
authorize  the  l^lambeau  Lumber  Company,  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
interests  of  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.,  to  renew  the  expired  contracts  at 
prices  as  follows: 


Per  M. 


Merchantable  white  pine $7.  (K) 

Norway  pine 7. 00 

Hemlock 1.50 

Merchantable  basswood 4. 00 


PerM. 

Elm $2.00 

Maple 3.00 

Birch 2.50 

Oak 6.00 
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The  extension  agreement  provides,  however,  that  the  Flambeau 
Lumber  Company  **  shall  be  allowed  enough  timber  at  the  prices 
named  in  said  original  contract  to  equal  the  amount  of  cash  heretofore 
advanced  thereon,  with  the  exception  that  all  white  pine  under  this 
part  of  the  agreement  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  M,  and 
all  Norway  pine  at  $2  per  M  for  merchantable  timber."  During  the 
past  year  4  timber  contracts  between  Lac  du  Flambeau  allottees 
and  the  authorized  contractor  have  been  approved  under  the  original 
authority,  and  46  extension  agreements  have  been  approved  under  the 
new  authority. 

Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis. — December  6, 1893,  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  above  mentioned,  the  President  approved  rules  for  the  sale 
of  timber  on  allotted  lands  of  the  Bad  River  Reservation.  These  rules 
are  similar  to  the  rules  of  September  28,  1892,  applicable  to  Lac  da 
Flambeau  allotted  lands.  Justus  S.  Stearns,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  is 
the  authorized  contractor.  As  shown  by  my  last  annual  report,  392 
new  allotments  were  made  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation  during  the 
years  1901-2,  and  Mr.  Steams  was  authorized  to  enter  into  timber 
contracts  with  such  of  the  allo.ttees  as  might  desire  to  sell  their  timber 
to  him  under  regulations  approved  by  the  President  December  29, 
1902,  as  modified  by  the  form  of  approval.  Sixteen  contracts  covering 
allotted  lands  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation  have  been  approved  during 
the  year. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation,  Wis.— July  29,  1897,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  and  joint  resolution 
of  Congres-s  of  February  20,  1895,  approved  rules  to  govern  fhe  sale 
of  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  of  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation.  Frederick 
L.  Gilbert,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  the  authorized  contractor;  12  contracts 
covering  allotted  lands  on  this  reservation  have  been  approved  since 
my  last  annual  report. 

Lac  Couile  Oreille  Reservation,  Wis. — Messrs.  Signor,  Crisler  &  Co. 
are  the  authorized  timber  contractors  on  this  reservation.  Allottees 
are  allowed  to  enter  into  timber  contracts  with  the  authorized  con- 
tractors as  provided  by  the  President's  regulations  of  December  11, 
1902.  Such  contracts  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Office;  53 
contracts  have  been  approved. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation,  Wis. — The  act  of  February  12, 1901  (31 
Stats.,  785),  authorized  the  Indians  of  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation 
to  dispose  of  the  timber  on  their  respective  allotments.  October  2, 
1901,  regulations  were  approved  by  the  Department  to  govern  the 
sale  of  the  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  of  this  reservation.  The 
regulations  were  to  be  in  force  for  one  3ear  from  the  date  of  tlieir 
approval,  unless  sooner  modified  or  revoked  by  the  Department. 
They  have  been  extended  from  time  to  time  to  expire  October  2, 1904. 
Under  these  regulations  allottees  are  permitted  to  dispose  of  all  timber 
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standing  or  fallen,  except  the  standing  pine.  The  timber  operations 
on  this  reservation  as  on  all  of  the  others  under  the  La  Pointe  Agency 
have  been  satisfactorily  conducted. 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn.— July  16,  1902,  Maj.  G.  L.  Scott,  U.  S. 
Array,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  Leech  Lake  Agency,  for- 
warded to  this  Office  a  communication  addressed  to  him  bv  Daniel 
Sullivan,  superintendent  of  logging  of  the  agency,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  on  the  night  of  July  .5,  1902,  a  heavy  wind  storm  passed 
over  a  portion  of  the  Red  Lake  diminished  reservation  and  blew  down 
white  and  Norway  pine,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  6,000,000 
feet.  Major  Scott  suggested  that  the  timber  be  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  if  there  was  any  authority  of  law  under  which  it 
could  be  done.  September  2  and  20,  1902,  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department,  and  September  20  it  was  recommended 
that  the  sale  of  the  blown-down  timber  be  authorized  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  16,  1889  (26  Stats.,  673). 
A  draft  of  regulations  to  govern  the  operations  was  transmitted,  and 
it  was  recommended  that  the  Indians  of  the  Red  Lake  diminished  res- 
ervation be  authorized  to  do  the  logging,  and  that  with  their  consent 
$20,000  of  the  money  to  their  credit,  being  part  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  timber  on  the  ceded  lands,  under  the  act  of  June  7,  1897 
(30  Stats.,  62,  90),  be  used  for  this  purpose, the  fund  to  be  reimbursed 
from  the  sale  of  the  blown-down  timber.  October  3,  1902,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  the  regulations,  but  the  Red  Lake  Indians  positively 
refused  to  agree  to  the  use  of  their  stumpage  money  for  logging  pur- 
poses, and  consequently  no  logging  operations  were  conducted  on  that 
reservation  during  the  logging  season  of  1902-3. 

May  21,  1903,  Major  Scott  again  brought  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Office,  and  on  May  28  it  was  recommended  that  he  be  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  the  timber  referred  to,  on  sealed  proposals,  after 
due  public  notice  in  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  Juh^  24,  1903,  the  Department 
approved  this  recommendation,  and  September  7  regulations  to  govern 
the  sale  were  approved  by  the  President.  The  Grand  Forks  Lumber 
Company  was  the  highest  bidder  and  was  awarded  the  contract  at  its 
bid  of  $4  per  thousand  for  white  pine  and  $3  per  thousand  for  Norway 
pine.  The  timber  operations  were  very  successfully  conducted  and 
netted  the  Red  Lake  Indians  $30,000. 

September  21,  1903,  Major  Scott  made  a  report  concerning  blown- 
down  timber  on  another  part  of  the  reservation.  The  sale  of  this 
timber  was  also  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  act  and  regulations 
mentioned.  W.  A.  Gould,  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract at  his  bid  of  $5  per  thousand  feet  for  merchantable  white  pine, 
and  $4  per  thousand  feet  for  merchantable  Norway.  The  timber  covered 
by  this  contract  has  not  yet  been  cut. 
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White  Earth  Diminished  Seservation,  Minii. — £arly  in  December, 
1903,  Simon  Michelet,  United  States  Indian  agent,  reported  to  this 
office  that  on  September  12  a  terrific  storm  swept  over  the  pine  region 
of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  blew  down  considerable  timber 
on  townships  141  to  146,  inclusive,  ranges  37,  38,  and  39.  December 
21  recommendation  was  made  that  the  Department  request  authority 
from  the  President  to  dispose  of  the  timber  under  the  act  of  February 
16,  1889,  and  draft  of  regulations  to  govern  the  cutting  and  sale  was 
transmitted.  December  29  the  President  approved  the  regulations 
and  authorized  the  sale.  Under  the  regulations  contracts  were  awarded 
only  to  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation;  white  people  were 
not  allowed  to  have  timber  contracts.  The  operations  were  satisfac- 
torily conducted  and  show  a  profit  of  $19,289.40. 

Chippewa  allotmeiLts  in  Minnesota. — ^The  act  of  April  21,  1904(33 
Stats.,  189),  contains  a  paragraph  authorizing  the  disposition  of  timber 
on  Chippewa  allotments  in  Minnesota  as  follows: 

The  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  whom  allotments  have  been 
or  shall  hereafter  be  made,  and  trust  or  other  patents,  containing  restrictions  upon 
alienation  issued  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  issued  therefor  are,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  imder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  timber  on  their  respective  allotments. 
Timber  on  the  allotments  of  minors  may  likewise  be  so  sold  by  the  father,  mother, 
or  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  in  the  order  named,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  make  such  regulations  for  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  said 
sales  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  said  Indians,  including  sach 
minors. 

May  17,  1904,  Major  Scott  recommended  that  allottees  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Leech  Lake  Agency  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
timber  on  their  allotments  in  accordance  with  the  above  provision  of 
law.  May  28  a  draft  of  regulations  was  submitted  to  the  Department 
which  provide  that  allottees  may  sell  the  timber  on  their  allotments  to 
the  person  or  company  which  may  purchase  the  timber  on  the  ceded 
lands  adjoining  such  allotments.  They  were  approved  June  2,  as  was 
also  form  of  contract  to  be  entered  into  by  allottees  with  the  pur- 
chaser.    No  contracts  have  been  submitted  for  approval. 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

ALLOTTED  liANDS. 

The  act  of  February  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  795),  as  amended  by  the  acts 
of  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats. ,  305),  June  7, 1897  (30  Stats. ,  85),  March  1, 
1899  (30  Stats.,  941),  and  May  31,  1900  (31  Stats.,  226  and  229),  pro- 
vides that  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability  any  Indian 
allottee  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or 
improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased 
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upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years  for  grazing  or  farming  and  grazing,  and 
five  yesLTs  for  farming  only  or  for  mining  or  business  purposes, 
except  that  improved  lands  on  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.,  may 
be  leased  for  not  exceeding  ten  years  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  amended  rules  governing  the  leasing  of  allotted  lands  provide 
that  each  able-bodied  adult  male  Indian  not  engaged  in  some  occupa- 
tion by  which  he  is  gaining  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  famil}'  will 
be  required  to  reserve  not  less  than  40  acres  of  cultivable  land  from 
his  own  allotment  for  occupancy  and  cultivation  by  himself,  which 
shall  always  be  exempt  from  leasing;  also  that  those  partially  but  not 
wholly  disqualified  by  physical  infirmities  from  working  will  be 
required  to  work  or  manage  a  part  of  their  allotments,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  actual  conditions  in  each  case. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  allottees  will  be  permitted  to  receive  only 
a  portion  of  their  lease  money  from  that  portion  of  their  allotments 
that  may  be  leased,  the  remainder  to  be  retained  until  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  period,  whenever  in^the  discretion  of  the  agent  or  school 
superintendent  such  action  will  not  work  a  hardship  to  them. 

An  amendment  to  the  leasing  rules,  dated  October  13, 1903,  provides 
that  *'no  applications  for  mining  leases  will  be  considered  by  the 
Department  unless  specific  permission  has  first  been  gmntod  by  the 
Department  for  negotiating  for  the  same  with  the  individual  Indians 
whose  lands  are  sought  to  be  leased." 

All  approved  grazing  leases  for  terms  in  excess  of  one  year  provide 
for  fencing  the  lands  in  addition  to  the  cash  rental,  and  all  approved 
fanning  and  grazing  leases  for  terms  in  excess  of  two  years  have 
provision  either  for  placing  some  substantial  improvements  on  the 
premises,  or  for  breaking  new  lands,  or  for  both.  The  following  list 
includes  all  leases  approved  from  October  9,  1903,  to  September  30, 
1904: 


Table  16. — Leases  of  allotted  lands  approved  between  October  9^  1903^  and  SefAember  30, 

1904. 


No. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
ho  lands,  Oklahoma. 


Cantonment 
8ch(x>I. 


Se^er  School. 


Col  ville  Affency ,  Wash , 
Ciow  Creek  Agency,  S. 
Dak. 


227 

1 

1 
134 

6 

I    191 

1 

1 

2 

49 


PurpoHO. 


Consideration. 


Farming  and  grazing 


Fair  grounds  and  grazing,  3.') 
acres. 

Slaughtering  cattle,  5  acres 

Farming  and  grazing 

Mining  for  gyp.sum 

Farming  and  grazing 


Lunch  and  confectionery,  2i 

acre.H. 
Farming  and  church,  40  acres. . 

Farming 

Grazing 


12  cents  per  acre  for  grazlii;;  to  S2.dO 

TKT  acre  for  farming  per  annum. 
S1.)0  per  annum  for  2  yeans. 

SI 50  per  annum  for  3  years. 

12  cents  per  acre  for  gfazi  ng  to  75  cents 

per  aero  for  farming  per  annum. 
$7n  per  annum  and  5  centM  per  ton  for 

all  gypsum  mined  for  5  years. 
Ih  cent*  per  acre  for  grazing  to  $4.50 

per  acre  for  farming  per  annum. 
$;J0. 1  year. 


SIG  i>er  annum.  3  years. 

55  cent,s  to  51.40  per  acre  {>er  annum. 

10  to  12^  cents  per  ac;re  i»er  annum. 


10170—04 6 
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Table  16. — Lease  of  allotUd  lands  approved  Utween  October  5,  190S,  etc. — Continued. 


No. 


Kickapoo  Reserve, 

Kabb. 
Kiowa  Agency,  Okla.: 
Kiowa 


20 
2 


Comanche. 


Apache. 


138 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
186 

1 
83 


Wichita 118 


Caddo I 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. 


Leech  Lake  Agency, 
Minn. 


Nez     Perc6    Agency, 
Idaho. 


105 
2 


Omaha  Reserve,  Nebr. 

Oneida  Reserve,  Wis  . . 
Osage  Agency,  Okla., 
Kaw  Re8er\'e.a 

Oto  Reserve,  Okla 

Pawnee  Reserve,  Okla. 


Ponca  and    Oakland 
Agency,  Okla.: 
ronca 


Re- 


Tonkawa.. 

Potawatomi 
serve,  Kans. 

Rosebud    Agency,   S. 
Dak. 

Round     Valley     Re- 
serve, Cal. 

Santee  and  Ponca  Re- 
serves. Nebr.: 
Santee 


1 

1 

298 


1 
I 


1 
213 

1 
283 


Ponea 


Purpose. 


Consideration. 


Farming  and  grazing 

Oil  and  gas,  160  acres  each,  for 
5  years. 


Farming  and  grazing 


9.18  acres  for  procuring  gravel. 
Merchandise  stores,  100  by  150 
feet. 

^  acre,  merchandise  store 

i  acre,  water  for  an  ice  plant. . . 

2  acres,  slaughtering  cattle 

do 

Farming  and  grazing 


Residence,  \  of  an  acre 
Farming  and  grazing  . . 


24.58  acres,  coal  shed  and  pump 

house. 
Farming  and  grazing 


do .^ 

80  acres  each  for  mill  site,  lum- 
ber yard,  and  logging  rail- 
road. 

27.10  acres  for  boathouse  and 
landing. 

1.01  acres  for  livery  stable 

22.50  acres  for  saw^mill 

Farming  and  grazing 


18.28  acres,  milling  and  lumber 
yard. 

Fraction  of  acre  for  store 

Fraction  of  acre  for  butcher 
shop. 

Fraction  of  acre,  hotel  and  liv- 
ery stable. 

1  acre,  post-office,  grocery,  and 
lunch  counter. 

1  acre,  ferry  landing 

Farming  and  grazing 


110  ! 

I 

340 
172 

I 

36  ' 
117 

1 

5 

I 

189  i. 
67  ), 


Farming 

Farming  and  grazing 


Farming  and  grazing 
do 


3i  acres   for  cattle  yard  and 
scales. 


91.26  to  12.50  per  acre  per  annum. 


15  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  first 
2  years;  30  cents  lor  third  and  fourth, 
and  75  cents  for  fifth  year:  al<)0 10  per 
cent  royalty  on  all  crude  oil  taken, 
and  such  royalty  on  each  gas  well 
as  Department  may  prescribe. 

25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  $5  per 
acre  per  annum  for  farming. 

9250  per  annum. 

933  per  annum  for  2  years. 

Do. 
925  per  annum  for  5  years. 
^20  per  annum  each  for  5  yeam. 
920  per  annum  for  1  year. ' 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  92.25 

for  farming  per  annum. 
910  per  annum  for  2  years. 
28  cento  per  acre  for  grazing  to  85  for 

farming  lands.    • 
9100  per  annum  for  5  years. 

25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  92.23 
for  farming  per  annum. 
Do. 
930  per  annum  for  5  years. 


^50  per  annum  for  5  years. 

915  per  annum  for  5  years. 

9100  pi>r  annum  for  5  years. 

40  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  94  per 

acre  for  farming  lands. 
9180  per  annum  for  5  years. 

98.83  per  month  for  2  years. 
Do. 

910  per  month  for  3  years. 

960  per  annum  for  2  yeare. 

912  per  annum  for  5  years. 

25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  93  per 

acre  for  farming  per  annum. 
92  per  acre  per  annum  for  3  years. 
18  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  92  per 

acre  for  farming  (ler  annum. 

25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  92.50 
per  acre  for  farming  per  annum. 

25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  93.50 
per  acre  for  farming  per  annum. 

930  per  annum  for  5  years. 


Farming  and  grazing 50  cent«  per  acre  for  grazing  to  92.75 

per  acre  for  farming  per  annum. 
Do. 
36  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  93  per 

acre  for  farming  \*er  annum. 
8  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  3  yeare. 

91.33  to  92  per  acre  per  annum. 


.do 
.do 


Grazing 

Farming  and  grazing 


.do 
.do 


25  cent«<  for  grazing  to  92  per  annum 
for  farming. 
Do. 


a  The  two  schedules  of  homestead  allotments  of  the  Kaw  Indians  were  approved  on  March  24  and 
June  27.  respectively,  1903.  A  number  of  these  allotments  were  leased  informally  to  white  men  by 
the  individual  owners  prior  to  their  approval  by  the  Department.  December  21,  1908,  the  Depart- 
ment granted  authority  for  the  Osage  Inaian  agent  to  cause  all  informal  leases  of  these  lands,  then  on 
file  at  the  Kaw  subagency  for  future  terms,  to  be  rewritten  on  the  proper  blanks  where  the  lessor 
comes  within  the  leasing  niles,  credit  being  given  for  all  money  actually  paid  on  account  of  such 
leases,  and  to  forward  the  same  to  this  office.  Of  the  leases  already  approved,  the  majority  were 
made  under  said  authority  of  Decemt>er  21, 1903. 
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Table  16. — Lease  of  aUotted  latida  approved  between  October  P,  190S,  etc, — Continued. 


No. 


Purpose. 


CoDBlderation. 


Sauk  and  Fox  Agency , 
Okla. 
Sauk  and  Fox 

Iowa 

Shawnee,  Potawatomi, 
and    Klckapoo  Re- 
acires: 
Kickapoo 

Potawatomi 

Absentee      Shaw- 
nee. 
Sletz  Reserve,  Oreg... 
SisHeton  Agency.  S.  Dak. 

Umatilla  Reserve,  Oreg. 

Winnebago    Reserve, 

Nebr. 
Yakima  Reserve,  Wash . 


1  I  15,000  square  feet   for  hotel,     980  for  1  year. 
'      bakery,  and  livery  stable. 

137  I  Farming  and  grazing I  19  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  92.75 

I     per  acre  for  fanning  per  annum. 
15  I do 1         Do. 


Yankton    Agency,  S. 
Dak. 


48 

27 
76 

4 
152 

9 

801 

128 

1 
1 


495 


.do 124  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  So  per 

I      acre  for  farming  per  annum. 

.do Do. 

.do Do. 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


1  acre  for  school 

15  acres,  lumber  yard  and  bus- 
iness ofQce. 

1.60  acres,  storing  and  piling 
lumber. 

Farming  and  grazing 


60  cents  per  acre  per  annum  to  S1.83. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  92.50 

per  acre  for  farming  per  annum. 
91.25  per  acre  for  grazing  to  92.50  per 

acre  fur  farming  per  annum. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  93  per 

acre  for  farming  per  annum. 
50  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  92.50 

r^r  acre  for  farming  per  annum, 
per  annum  for  5  years. 
975  per  annum  for  5  years. 

915  per  annum  for  5  years. 

17  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to  91.50 
per  acre  for  farming  per  annum. 


TRIBAL  OR  UNALLOTTED   LANDS. 


Since  the  date  of  the  last  annnal  report  leases  and  permits  for  the 
occupancy  of  tribal  lands  have  been  executed  as  follows: 

Table  17. — Leases  of  unaUotted  lands  exectUed  between  October  IS ^  1903 ^  and  September  15 ^ 

1904. 


Reserve,  and  lessee  or 
permittee. 


Term. 


5  years  from  May  1,  1904.. 
5  years  from  July  1, 1904. . 


.do 
.do 

.do 


Blackfeet,  Mont.: 

Conrad  Investment  Co 
Cheyenne  River.  S.  Dak: 

Matador  Lctnd  and 
Cattle  Co. 

Do 

Hansford  Land  and 
Cattle  Co. 

Do 

Cceur  d'Alene.  Idaho: 

W.  F.Spores 

H.  W.  Bilyeu 

Stewart  &  Charlton  . . 

Henry  T.  Troub 

W.  B.  McFall 

W.  F.Spores 

Frank  Gilbert 

O.F.Gilbert 

T.  H.  Maitland 

Troub  &  Howard 

R.  R.  Matherson 

ColvillcWash.: 

J.  E.  Reynolds ;  Nov.  1, 1908,  to  May  1, 1904. 


1  year  from  May  1, 1904. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Pas- 
ture   Nuuiber 
num-  of  acres, 
ber. 


Rate 

per 

acre. 


2,400 


5      241,920 


6 
7 

8 


288,000 
214,634 

253,842 


90.10 

.036 

.036 
.036 

.0355 


1  year  from  July  1, 1904. 
1  year  from  May  1, 1904. 


Geo.  M.  McDonald 
Emma  W.  Shaffer. 
Geo.  M.  McDonald 
Chas.I.Helm 


Dec.  1, 1908.  to  May  1, 1904. 

....do 

Jan.  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1904 . 
May  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1905. 

G.M.McDonald j  6mo.  from  Apr. 23, 1904 .. . 

Do I  May  1,1904,  to  May  1,1906, 

a  Sheep* 


Num- 
ber 
head  of    P^^- 
stock. 


Rate 


head, 


150 

79 

100 

110 

49 

53 

81 

29 

82 

al.OOO 

29 

215 
689 
162 
375 
585 
2,848 
109 


91.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
l.OG 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.20 
LOO 

.50 
.42 

..42 
.30 

1.00 


1.00 


An- 
nual 
rental 
or  tax. 


9240 

8,709 

7,080 
7,726 

9,001 

150 
79 

100 

110 
49 
53 
31 
29 
82 

200 
29 

107 
287 
67 
125 
585 
1,424 
109 
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Table  17. — Ijcases  of  unallotted  lunds  executed  between  October  P,  190Sf  etc. — Continued. 


Reserve,  and  lessee  or 
permittee. 


Colorado  River,  Ariz.: 

Francis  M.  Hodges 
Duck  Valley, Nev.: 

Garatit  (V> *. 

Johns. Winter  .... 

E.  M. Brass  &  Co... 
Flathead,  Mont.: 

Isaac  Paulin 


Term. 


Pas- 
ture 
num- 
ber. 


From  Jan.  1,1904. 


1  year  from  Mar.  1, 1904 

do 

do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Dupuis  Brothers 

Hubbart  Cattle  Co... 

North.  Live  Stock  Co 

John  Herman 

J.  R.  Sears 

G.  H.Beckwith 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz.: 

James  Warren 

Robert  Scott 

Ge<».  Bailey 

Geo.  M.Adams 

P.  E.  Slaughter 

Lars  Petersen 

J.J.  VosburKh 

D.  L.  Penroa 

James  Peterson 

George  Sharp 

H.  E.Slosser 

J.W.EUi.son 

H.J.Ramer 

Byron  Ellsworth 

D.D.Crabb 

Harley  Martin 

J  no.  W.  Hampson... 

P.T.Coleman 

Fort  Belknap.  Mont.— 

Louden  Minugh 

W.  M.  Johnson 

Simon  Pepin 

A.  J.Schulz 

Cobnm  Cat.  Co 

Jas.  B.  Dorrity 

C.J.  McNamara 

Thos.  A .  Marlow 

B.  F.  Stephens 

.T.  A.  &  W.W.Cook... 

M.C.  Sands 

W.  D.  Smotherman  . . 

James  N.  Ct>ok 

L.  Ereaux , 

E.M.Kennedy 

Peter  Larson , 

Albert  L.Smith 

Fort  Berthold, N.  Dak.: 

Albert  H.  A  rnett 

William  Black 

Berlea  O.  Ward 

Fort  Peck.  Mont.: 

J.M.  Boardman 

Do 

Kent  Yale 

James  Smith 

Nellie  Smith 

F.M.Daly I do 

Fitzpatrick  <b  Bowers do 


Apr.  1, 1904,  to  Apr.  1, 1905 . 

....do 

May  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1905. 

do 

....do 

Apr.  1, 1904,  to  Apr.  1, 1905  . 
do 


Number 
of  acres. 


Rate 

per 

acre. 


Num- 
ber 
head  of 
stock. 


Apr.  1, 1904,  to  Apr.  1. 1905. 
do 


{ 


Apr.  13,1901 ,  to  Apr.  13. 1905 . 
Apr.15,1904,  to  Apr.15,1905. 
May  1, 1904,  to  May  1 .  1905. 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 


Nov.  1, 1908,  to  Nov.  1, 1904 . 
Jan.  1, 1904,  to  Jan.  1, 19a5. . 
May  1, 1904.  to  May  1, 19a>. 
do 


do 


Joseph  Butch 
Geo.  Macdonald 
Thos.  Cashing . . 

R.  E.  Patch 

Daniel  Knapp 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
Lizzie  Kim do 


Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.: 

David  Denoyer , 

Kiowa    and    Comanche, 
Okla.: 

Emmet  O^x 

Thos.  F.  Woodard 

Wm.  F.  Deitrich 

Wm.  E.  Pedrick 

Frank  B.  Farwell 


t 


1  year,  from  Apr.  1, 1904. 


Oct.  1,1903,  to  Oct.  1,1904. 
Apr.  1, 1904,  to  Apr.  1, 1905. 

do 

do 

do 


160 

400 

76 

200 

a  20 
100 
116 
800 
ISO 
660 
120 
186 

150 
30 

no 

34 

220 

100 

300 

60 

30 

SO 

180 

200 

600 

200 

260 

2,000 

660 

250 

150 

60 

400 

30 

1,200 

200 

2,000 

2,000 

436 

250 

76 

50 

100 

400 

85 

2,000 

1.000 

4.000 

1,000 

900 


Rate 

per 

head. 


$L00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 

1.00 
1.00 
LOO 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 

1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
1.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
1.00 

LOO 
LOO 
LOO 


An- 
nual 
rental 
or  tax. 


•leo 

400 

76 

200 

10 
100 
116 
800 
180 
660 
120 
186 

160 

30 

110 

84 

220 

100 

800 

50 

80 

80 

180 

200 

500 

200 

260 

2,000 

660 

250 

IfiO 

00 

400 

30 

1,200 

20O 

2,000 

2,000 

486 

250 

75 

50 

100 

400 

85 

2,000 

1,000 

4.000 

1,000 
800 


2,640 

LOO 

'   2.640 

2,400 

LOO 

2.400 

80 

LOO 

80 

80 

LOO 

80 

60 

1.00 

60 

111 

LOO 

111 

360 

LOO 

860 

75 

LOO 

75 

60 

1.00 

60 

110 

LOO 

110 

506 

1.00 

506 

160 

i.-oo 

160 

50 

LOO 

50 

250 

150 

392 

LOO 

392 

426 

1.00 

425 

350 

LOO 

SSO 

60 

LOO 

60 

800 

LOO 

900 

a'HoTses. ' 
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Tablb  17 — Leagea  ofunalloUed  lands  executed  between  October  9,  190S,  etc, — Ck)ntinaed. 


Reserve,  and  lessee  or 
permittee. 


Kiowa  and  Comanche— 
Continued: 

ThOB.  M.  Dietrich 

Lena  Myers 

Pah  coddy 

Ninsey 

Mo  cho  rook 

Nah  dar  by 

Nah  watcn 

Per  con  nic 

Emmet  Cox 

Edw.  L.  Clark 

NIn  sey 

Nah  dahsy 

Klamath,  Oreg.: 

James  Petton 

A.  F.  FiUpatrick 

Abraliam  Charley 

Heacalcro,  N.  Max.: 

Mrs.  Agnes  Cree 

Charles  Meyer 

Chas.  M.  De  Bremond. 

Jo«.  B.  Wingfield 

Monroe  Harper 

Jno.  H.  Phillips 

Leslie  B.  Taunehill 

J  no.  C.  High  tower 

Mission,  Cal.: 

O.C.Tripp 

Mclntyre  Bros 

O.C.Tripp 

J.  \V.  Hewey 

Omaha.  Nebr.: 

William  B.  Wells 

OraMcUowen 

William  B.  Wells 

Edward  Kelly 

George  H.  Ransome  . . . 

John  C.Shortel 

Edgar  F.  Martin 

Charlie  W.  Gatzemeyer 

Frederick  J.  Early 

Marlin  Beeken 


Term. 


Apr.  1, 1904,  to  Apr.  1, 1905. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


May  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1905. 

do 

do 


Pas- 
ture 
num- 
ber. 


Mar.  1, 1904.  to  Mar.  1, 1905. 

Apr.  1, 1904,  to  Apr.  1, 1905. 

Mar.  1, 1904,  to  Mar.  1, 1905. 

Apr.  1, 1904,  to  Apr.  1, 1906. 

do 

June  1, 1904,  to  June  1, 1905. 
Apr.l5, 1904,to  Apr.l5, 1905. 
May  22,1904, to  May  22,1905. 


Number 
of  acres. 


Rate 

per 

acre. 


Apr.  1, 1904.  to  Jad.  1, 1905. 
June  1, 1904,  to  June  1, 1905. 
June  1, 1904,  to  Jan.  1, 1905. 
May  20. 1904,toMay  20,1905. 


1  year,  from  Mar.  1, 1904 
....do 


do 
do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 


Oran  B.  Phillips 

Elmer  Powley 

Taylor  Huffman [ do 

Thomas  Conley j do 

James  W.  Baker | do 

Charles  Crum ' do 

....do 
....do 


James  R.  Anderson . . . 
Walter  T.Diddick.... 
Osage,  Okla.: 

Harris  H.  Brenner 

Do 

Thomas  P.Kyger i do 

Do I do 

Chas.  N.  Prudom j do 

Do ' do 

Thomas  Leahy i do 

Jonathan  B.  Clawson. . I do 

Do do 


1  year,  from  Apr.  1, 1904 . . , 
do , 


Do. 


.do 


Viigile  Herard do 

Do I do 

Do ' do 

William  Wataon [ do 

Do I do 

Do I do 

Luther  Appleby I do 

Do do 

Do I do 

Do do 

Oscar  £.  Swanson | do 

Do do 

Robert  H.  Rowland do 

Do do 

Do ' do 


132 

136 

105 

106 

74 

95 

60 

24 

27 

72 

26 

28 

59 

18 

30 

81 

9 

43 

49 

50 

165 

168 

154 

155 

156 


Num- 
ber 
head  of 
stock. 


240 

80 

80 

160 

fa  160 

[6160 

160 

80 
440 
160 
160 

200 

160 

80 
160 

43 

44.39 

40.16 
120 

2,451 

3,792 
780 

7,787 

1,409 

2,939 
,  1.110 

1,865 

4,827 

2,500 

4,527 
23,246 

3,415 

1,950 

2, 612 

5,584 

1,010 

1,'928 

8,475 

4.271 

1,120 

1,132 

2,860 

2,240 

2,090 


{ 


75 
«?  12,000 

25 
c  1,500 


}• 


a  Farming. 


b  Grazing. 


0  Sheep. 


,52i 


d  Goats. 


Rate 

per 

head. 


An- 
nual 
rental 
or  tax. 


1.00 
LOO 
1.00 


$100 

400 

65 

20 

50 

55 

95 

90 

342 

978 

80 

69 

400 
600 
450 

3,500 

80 

1,660 

275 

133 

50 

1,000 

24 

75 

1,000 

3b 

150 

560 

140 

80 

240 

440 

240 
180 
770 
280 
280 

260 

280 
120 
820 
21 
14 
10 
86 


639 

10 

434 
111 

1,919 
4,096 

558 

1,664 

676 
3,774 
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Table  17. — Leases  of  unallotted  lands  executed  between  October  9,  190S,  etc. — Continued. 


Ke^terve,  and  lessee  or 
permittee. 


Term. 


Osage.  Okla.— Continued:  ' 

Solomon  Mayer '  1  year,  from  Apr.  1, 1904. . 

Jas.  E.  Henderson,  jr. . ! do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Charles  Jennings. 

Frank  De  Noya 

Higglnbotham  Bros . 

John  M.  Hooton 

Samuel  G.  Kennedy 

Frank  Thompson I do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


James  J.  Quarles 

Do, 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 
John  D.  Atkln '.• do 

Do do 

Russel  &  Vasbinder do 

Do ■ do 

James  M.  Slator ' do 

William  K.Hale do 

Vandruff  A  Townsend .  | do 

Do do 

Bherman  Dudley ■ do 

OttomerG.  Hugo do 

Albert  Lombard do 

Kyger  &  Brown do 

Louis  E.  Hogan i do 

W.  Ralph  Morledge. . . . ' do 

James  C.  Stribllng do 

Do I do 

Do j do 

Eugene  Hayes do 

Do I do 

....do 
....do 


Earl  D.Bailey 

James  E.  Martin 

Leslie  Claypool , do 

Do do 

James  G.  Gilliland do 

Clement  Denoya do 

George  T.  Vance , do 


r 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

John  M.  Shannon 

Irve  W.Ellis 

Do 

Ralph  H.  Harris 

Leander  G.  Bishop . . 

Do 

Wm.  H.  Kuykendall. 
Geoi^e  M.  Carpenter 

Do 

Wm.  E.  HalscU 

Jas.  L.  Borroum do 

Do I do 

Do I do 

Don  C.  Sagera | do 

Joel  D.  Sugg I do 

Do [ do 

Bayley  M.  CoUyns do 

John  Collins do 

Andes  H.  MurehLson do 

Thomas  Leahy do 

Samuel  C.  Tucker do 

Edward  S.  Brown do 

Howard     M.     Stone- 
braker do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Do 

Sylvester  J.  Soldani 

Do 

Do 

Do 

John  E.  Campbell . . 

Do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Pa»-I 

ture  ,  Number 

num-  of  acres. 

ber. 


162 

108 

84 

149 

96 

44 

5 

85 

122 

128 

146 

161 

167 

152 

169 

101 

166 

124 

147 

183 

144 

4 

145 

11 

53 

6 

171 

129 

180 

170 

67 

69 

7 

81 

157 

158 

•169 

100 

107 

110 

111 

119 

121 

125 

148 

160 

164 

150 

64 

66 

120 

113 

158 

77 

58 

67 

88 

61 

70 

109 

88 

112 

114 

25 

76 

102 

71 

65 

68 

117 
118 
168 
176 
177 
179 
88 
89 


6,709 
8,939 
5,767 
8,850 

10,500 

8,468 

2,699 

638 

8.110 

4,140 

8,585 

8,930 

8,067 

8,500 

232 

2,905 

6,867 

8,620 

9,200 

4,886 

2,468 

886 

1,727 

1,481 

5,181 

800 

976 

821 

2, 992 

:  4,483 

11,687 
8,190 
1.860 
1,696 
640 
703 
1.216 
1.750 
4,454 
5,748 
2,400 

10,484 

14,850 
9,188 

16,600 
8,60*) 
8,855 
4,850 
8.340 
1,310 

10.217 
6,379 
2,515 
7,014 
3.489 
7,768 
5,097 
8.971 
6,280 
8,251 
4,798 
8,107 
6.686 
4,428 
4,956 
2,919 
3,390 
4,468 
830 

4,825 
9,910 
1,594 
910 
3.045 
3,883 
8,090 
10,877 


Rate 

per 

acre. 


Num- 
ber 
head  of  < 
stock. 


Rate 
per 

head. 


An- 
nual 
rental 
or  tax. 


$0.46 
.68 
.20 
.25 
.17 
.10 
.124 
+.12  ! 

.46 

.46 

.46 

.391 

.41 A 

.33] 

.25 

.04i 

.461 

.50 

.52i 

.81 

.81 

.25 

.201 

.16 

.10 

.15 

.124 

.30 


I 


} 


I. 


11 

43 

.26 

.10  I. 

.8Ul 

.31*1 

.85  '. 

.31    . 

.41 

.52 

.34 

.85 

.53 

.38 

.54 

.26 

.33 

.61 

.20 

.10 

.67 

.52 

.31 

.3U 

.85 

.45 

.16 

.88 

.10 

.504 

.10 

.47 

.47 

.30 

.25 

.88 

.30 

.45 

.40 


}■ 


}• 


1- 


.65 
.304 
.26 
.15 
.264 
.264, 
.10  1 
.10  / 


12,624 

4,737 

1,153 

837 

1,811 

846 

337 

80 


7,742 


1.224 

4,166 

4.810 
4,880 

2.279 

221 
356 
228 
518 
120 
121 

2.473 

2.401 

250 
169 

428 

425 
642 


84.768 


2.856 
799 
6,845 
4.096 
2,191 
4.716 
764 

8,108 

479 

8.118 

1,828 
1,2S9 
1.109 
1.017 
2.010 
882 

3.186 
3.022 

2.S57 
1,S96 
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Table  17. — Leattea  ofunaUoUed  lands  executed  between  October  9^  1903,  etc. — Continued. 


ReoeiTc,  and  leasee  or 
permittee. 


Term. 


'  Pas-  I 
turc    Number 
num-l  of  acres. 
'  ber. 


Oeage,  Okla.— Continued.  , 

Adam  <&  Shaver !  1  year  from  April  1, 1901. 


Do ...do 

Do do 

.Do do 

Timothy  J.  Leahy do 

Do do 

Alfred  W.Hoota do 

Oto  and  Mi.HWuria,  Okla.:    i 

Joe  E.  Carson i  1  year  from  Jan.  1, 

John  Hendley I do 

Sam  Holland do 

John  W.Mayberry do 

French  SU)wen do 

Brvan  dt  Dotta do 

Zack  T.Miller do 

James  Yates ' do 

Robert  J.  Garrett , do 


115 
116 
123 
151 
103 
101 
47 


1904. 


John  E.  Can>on ' do 


William  Carter do 

WcMlcy  A.  8ayre do 

Allen  VV.  Comstock do 

John  U.  Lari^ion do 

Pine  Ridge.  S.  Dak.: 

Julia  Swallow Jan.  1, 1904,  to  Jan.  1, 1905. 

Martha  JanL) do 

Julia  C.  Clifford do 

Emily  Tibbitfl do 

Ellen  Famham I do 

Lulu  Ashcraf t do 

Wm.  Larebee do 

Julia  Kocer do 

David  Cottier i do :.. 

William  Twiss ' do 

Charlen  Cuny do 

Antoinc  Janis do 

John  Lee do 

Kate  KookR , do i. 

Jennie  R.  Pugh do 

I.«es8ert«fc  Son« do 

Charles  Jones do 

Benj.  MillH do 

Emma  Stirk do 

Tonie  StI rk i do 

James  Stirk | do 

Ponca,  Okla.:  i 

JcNieph  C.  Miller <  1  year  from  April  11, 1904 . 

Do , do 

Do 1 do 


Charles  G.  Alchele , do 

Henry  T.  Calebs do 

Do do 

Wm.  H.  Vanselnus do 

Thomas  Vanselous do 

Robert  M.Bressie do 

Everett  E.  Van  Slyke do 

Ed.  C.  Siivder do 

Oliver  J.  Devore do 

Guy  C.  Steele do , 

Gef>rge  H.  Alley do 

Chambers  B.  Miller do 

William  P.Wallace....' do 

George  W.  Carson • do 

Hugh  Huston do 

Jacob  Morris do 

Philo  Alderman i do 

George  H.Brett do 

Do do 

Wm.F.  Wallace do 

George  L.  Miller do 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak.: 

D.  W.  Parmelee 1  year  from  June  1, 1904 . 

J.  W.  Stettcr do 

John  M.  Flanigan 5  years  from  June  1, 1904. 

Fred  H.  Sears ' do 


1,644 

.  6,313 

12, 990 

5,080 

1,420 

1,160 

883 

8,120 

2,160 

80 

160 

IGO 

?iO 

17,060 

10,400 

160 

320 

320 

480 

27,178 

80 


.IS 


ii 


3.38 
108.59 
5, 430. 62 
79.16 
622.07 
400 
840 
320 
3,255.17 
118.80 
749.29 
80 
2,8-10 
40 
235.93 
112.34 
628.25 
400 
112.64 
80 
40 
4,858.39 

160 
2,040 


19.476 
62,892 


.35 
.56  ' 
.41 

.61  ; 

.31 

.45  ; 

.25i 
.65  I 

.25i' 

.58 
.41  I 
.26  I 
.36  I 
.57  I 
.75 
.35 
.25 
.26 
.25 


03  A 
,0&5 


300 
90 
47 

186 
33 
24 
16 

150 
30 
71 
67 
88 
16 
40 
80 

180 

200 
35 
60 
15 
20 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

,  1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


.41  .... 
.55  I.... 
.  25i  . . . 

.54  I..., 


An- 
nual 
rental 
or  tax. 


800 
600 


1.25 
1.25 


$12,431 

257 
88 

468 

324 

24 

40 

66 

106 

2,580 

1,586 

32 

89 

64 

96 

4,076 

12 

300 
90 
47 

185 
33 
24 
16 

160 
30 
71 
67 
88 
16 
40 
80 

180 

200 
85 
60 
15 
20 

+1 

66 
1.371 

42 
217 
220 
344 
195 
1,009 

53 
191 

62 
717 

80 
186 

46 
168 
140 

64 

60 

14 
1,214 

41 
510 

1.000 
625 
608 

2,201 
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Table  17. — Leases  of  unallotted  lands  executed  between  October  9,  1903^  etc. — Continued. 


• 

Reserve,  and  lessee  or 
permittee. 

Term. 

Pas- 
ture 
num- 
ber. 

r    361 
J    tol 
1    42f 
I    46j 
43 
9 

Number 
of  acres. 

93,318 

12,320 
21,696 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

Num- 
ber 
head  ofl 
stock. 

1 
Rate 
per 
head. 

An- 
nual 
rental 
or  (ax. 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak.— Cont'd. 
Robt  J  McMillan 

5  years  from  J une  1, 1904. . 
do 

80.05 
.025 

.(«7 

84.665 

Benj.  J.  Conness 

Fred  H.  Hadley 

Ban  Carlofi,  Ariz.: 

William  0.  Tuttle 

1 

30S 

do 

»20 

Apr.  1, 1904,  to  Apr.  1, 1905. 
do 

100 
5,963 

\m 

146 
200 
300 
260 
300 

«1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

100 

J.  V.  Vickera 

5,9^3 

G.  A.  Bryce 

J.  N.  Porter 

do 

180 

do 

145 

Do 

do 

1 

200 

W.C.Hayes 

Shanley  Bros 

A.  H.  Gibson 

do 

1 

300 

do 

250 

do 

300 

J.  W.  Hampson 

B.  E.  Parks 

do 

1 

4,769     1.00 
800  ;  1.00 
400  ,  1.00 
100  !  1.00 

4,769 

do 

HlOO 

R.  C.  Sloan 

do * 

400 

Albert  Warren 

do 

100 

Walapai.  Ariz: 

W.  F.  Grounds  Jr 

Charles  Bly 

M.G.Wagner 

James  Walsh 

do 

40 

1.00 

840 

do 

15  1  1.66 

15  .  l.OO 

506     1.00 

20  1  1.00 

15 

do 

15 

do 

1 

506 

Crozier  Bros 

do 

20 

I^e  Cwkrill 

do 

i:::::'::: 

25 

4 

326 

125 

8 

10 

40 

40 

25 

20 

2 

7 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

* 

25 

David  Halev 

do --- 

4 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg.: 

J .  1 .  West .............. 

May  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1905. 
do 

i 

326 

N.  J.  Lambert 

.         125 

W.  F.  Edmonson 

do 1 - 

8 

H.  K.  Allen 

do 

10 

Kishner<&  Miller 

do .• 

40 

W.  H.  Davis 

do 

40 

L.  E.  Allingham 

J .  S.  Brown 

do 

25 

do 

1 

20 

Isaac  J.  Brown 

do 

. 

2 

L.  D.  Woodside 

do 1 

7 

Walker  River,  Nev.: 

Alfred  GilTord 

1 
1  vear  from  Jan.  1. 1904  ..." 

355 

Winnebago,  Nebr.: 

Jas.  H.  Morgan 

Yakima,  Wash.: 

Cort  F.  M  vera 

1  year  from  Mar.  15, 1904  .  - 
_- 

29.60 

35 

1 

1,120     1.00 
135     1.00 

1.120 

Yuma,  Cal.: 

L.  J.  F.  .Jairer i 

! 

•        135 

;                                       1 

1 

»  Number  of  hejid  not  stated. 


RAILROADS  ACROSS  INDIAN  LANDS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  authorit}^  has  been 
granted,  under  the  act  approved  March  2,  1899  (30  Stats.,  990),  for 
the  survey  and  location  of  lines  of  railroad,  through  Indian  lands  out- 
side of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  as  follows: 

Albuquerque  Eastern  Sailway. — February  19,  1904,  authority  was 
granted  this  company  for  the  location  of  a  line  of  railroad  through  a 
portion  of  the  lands  reserved  for  the  San  Felipe  Indians  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  on  the  same  date  a  map  showing  the  definite  location  of  the 
line  was  approved.  Damages  in  the  sum  of  $289.05  were  assessed  and 
paid  for  the  right  of  way. 

Arizona  Eastern  Sailroad. — This  company*  was  authorized,  March  17, 
1904,  to  survey  and  locate  a  line  of  railroad  across  a  portion  of  the 
White  Mountain  or  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  Arizona,,  and  April  U 
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it  submitted  for  approval  a  map  of  definite  location,  showing  a  line 
10.215  miles  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  of  connection  with  the 
Gila  Valley  Globe  and  Northern  Railway  at  San  Carlos,  westerly  along 
the  Gila  River  to  the  reservation  boundary.  One  copy  of  the  map 
was  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  April  18  for  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  location 
of  the  line  would  interfere  with  the  operations  and  plans  of  the 
reclamation  service.  It  developed  that  the  location  as  made  was 
below  the  contour  fixed  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  the  limit  of  its 
plans  of  operation.  The  railway  companj^'s  engineers  have  not  yet 
agreed  with  the  engineer  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  a  contour  line 
satisfactory  to  both,  and  final  action  with  respect  to  the  map  has  been 
deferred  until  such  time  as  the  matter  can  be  adjusted. 

Peach  Springs  and  Colorado  Siver  Eailway. — ^June  25, 1904,  this  com- 
pany was  authorized  to  survej'  and  locate  a  line  of  railroad  through  a 
portion  of  the  Walapai  Reservation  in  Arizona.  The  line  of  route 
as  described  in  the  application  begins  at  or  near  the  town  of  Peach 
Springs,  in  Mohave  County,  intersecting  the  line  of  milroad  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Comp^n}',  and  extends  northerly  in  that 
county  about  20  miles,  terminating  at  a  point  near  the  junction  of 
Diamond  Creek  and  the  Colorado  River. 

Western  Pacific  Sailway. — June  25, 1904,  the  application  for  permis- 
sion to  survey  and  locate  a  line  of  railroad  through  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservation  was  approved.  The  proposed  line  as  stated  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  <»ompany,  filed  with  its  application,  is 
to  extend  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Salt  Lake  Citj',  Utah,  an  esti- 
mated length  of  810  miles.     The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $50,000,000. 

Wyoming  State  Sailway. — Permission  was  granted  May  4,  1904,  to 
make  survey  of  a  line  of  railroad  through  a  portion  of  the  Shoshoni 
Reservation  in  Wyoming.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  placed 
at  $10,000,000.  The  line  as  authorized  extends  north  and  south,  and 
also  east  and  west  through  the  reservation. 

Omaha  Northern  Sailway. — By  act  approved  April  26, 1904,  the  time 
for  the  completion  of  this  company's  line  of  railroad  through  the 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations  in  Nebraska,  is  extended  for  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  26th  day  of  March,  1904. 

Sailroads  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. — ^The  consolidation  of 
several  of  the  railroad  companies  operating  in  the  Indian  Territory  is 
authorized  by  acts  of  Congress,  as  follows: 

By  act  approved  March  11,  1904  (33  Stats.,  66),  the  Kiowa,  Chicka- 
sha  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  is  authorized  to  sell  its  properties  to  the 
Eastern  Oklahoma  Railroad,  and  the  latter  company  is  authorized  to 
lease  its  properties  and  to  sell  the  Kiowa,  Chickasha  and  Fort  Smith 
Railroad  (in  the  ^vent  it  purchases  the  same),  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company. 
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By  act  approved  April  27, 1904  (33  Stat^.,  314),  the  Ozark  and  Cher- 
okee Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  Western 
Railway  Company  are  authorized  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad  or  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  former  may  sell  all  that  part  of  its  railroad  extending 
from  Lafaj^ette,  Ark.,  to  Okmulgee,  Ind.  T.;  the  latter  may  sell  all  of 
its  railroad  extending  from  Tulsa  Junction,  Ind.  T.,  to  Enid  and 
Avard,  Okla. 

By  act  approved  April  21, 11)04,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
Railroad  is  authorized  to  sell  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texa«  Rail- 
road, and  the  latter  company  is  authorized  to  purchase  the  railway  of 
the  former  company,  extending  from  Stevens,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
Ind.  T.,  to  Guthrie,  Okla.;  and  from  Osage  Junction,  in  the  Osage 
Nation,  Okla.,  to  Wybark,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Ind.  T. ;  and  from 
Falls  to  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  from  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  to 
Lehigh,  Choctaw  Nation,  Ind.  T.  The  line  from  Okalhoma  City  to 
Lehigh  was  constructed  under  the  name  of  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
Railroad  Company,  as  shown  by  maps  of  definite  location  filed  in  this 
Office  under  the  act  of  February  28;  1902. 

By  deed  of  conveyance  filed  for  record  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Midland  Vallej^  Railroad  has  purchased  the  line  of  i-ail- 
road  and  the  franchise,  in  the  Indian  Territorj^,  of  the  Muskogee 
Southern  Railway  Company.  This  line  of  road,  as  shown  by  maps)  of 
definite  location  of  both  companies  on  file  in  this  Office,  extends 
through  Indian  Territory  from  a  point  on  the  eastern  boundary  thereof, 
in  township  8  north,  rai^ge  27  east,  northwesterly  to  Muskogee;  thence 
to  Tulsa  along  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  thence  northerly 
through  townships  20  and  21  north,  range  12  east. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rights  of  way  and  grounds  for  which 
maps  have  been  filed  under  act  of  February  28,  1902,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1904: 

Table  18, — Railroad  map  filed  during  year  ended  June  30^  1904- 


Right  of 
way. 


Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  R.  R.:  MUes. 

Additional  grounds.  T.  5  N.,  R.  11  E 

Additional  grounds  near  Holdenville ' 

Additional  grounds  near  Wilburton '; 

Additional  right  of  way.  Wilburton 1.20 

Additional  grounds  at  Hydro 

Additional  grounds  near  Washita 

Eastern  Oklahoma  R.  R.:  i 

Terminal  erounds  at  Shawnee 

Additional  grounds  in  Oklahoma 

Fort  Smith  and  Western  R.  R.:  , 

InT.  9N.,  R.  12E    ! 

Fort  Smith  and  Indian  Territory  R,  R.  Co.: 

Right  of  way.  Cedar  to  Red  Oak,  Ind.  T 60.00 

Great  Eastern  and  Western  Rwy.: 

Rigiitof  way,  first  section 25.00 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  R.  R.: 

Additional  grounds,  Owa.sso 

Additional  grounds,  Ochelata 

Additional  gronnds,  Dewey 


Additional 
lands. 


ACTt$. 

0.64 

1 

1.S2 


3.68 
12.21 

39.70 
1.80 

40 


16.27 

28.60 

.86 
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Table  18. — Railroad  maps  filed  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1904 — Continued. 


Kiowa,  Chickasha  and  Fort  Smith  Rwy.  Co.: 

Additional  grounds  at  Lindmy 

Midland  Valley  R.R.: 

Right  of  yrtiy,  secit.  2  to  8,  inclusive 

Additional  grounds  at  Panama 

Do 

Additional  grounds  at  Bokoshe 

Do 

Do 

Additional  grounds  at  Cameron  Coal  Co 

Additional  grounds  in  T.  8  N.,  R.  24  £ 

Additional  grounds  at  Stigler 

Do 

Additional  grounds  at  San  Bois 

Do 

Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.: 

Coalgate  Branch  (revised  line)  

Midway  to  Lehigh 

Lehigh  to  Phillips 

Wil burton  Station 

Spur  to  Brewer  mines 

Spurs  and  branches.  T.  6  N.,  R.  14  and  15  E  ... 

Third  extension  Krebs  Branch 

Spur  to  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co.'s  mine 

Missouri.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  R.  R.: 

Reservoir  and  pipe  line,  T.  21  N.,  R.  8  E 

Station  grounds,  T.  6N.,  R.  5E 

Additional  grounds  at  Coweta 

Water  station,  T.  25  N..R.  10  E 

Additional  lands,  sec.  22,  T.  24N.,  R.  19  E 

Additional  lands  at  Xelagony.  T.  26  N.,  R  10  E 

Additional  lands,  T.  24  N.,  R.  9  E 

Additional  lands  at  Bartlesville 

Additional  lands,  Tps,  19  and  20  N.,  R.  7  E 

Additional  lands  at  Dewey 

Additional  lands, T.28N.,R.8E 

Additional  lands  at  Tulsa 

Muskogee  Union  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way  (3  sections  in  Creek  Nation) 

Muskogee  Sonthem  Rwy: 

Barrow  pit, T.  10  N.,R.20E 

Additional  grounds  at  Keefeton 

Additional  grounds  at  Russell 

Additional  grounds  at  Porum 

Additional  grounds,  T.  14  N.,  R.  18  E 

Additional  grounds,  T.  10  N.,  R.  20  E 

Osage  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way  (Osage  Nation) 

Ozark  and  Cherokee  Central  Rwy. : 

Additional  right  of  way,  Muskogee 

Additional  right  of  way,  T.  14  N.,  R.  17  E 

Station  grounds  at  Morris 

Station  grounds  at  Boynton 

Station  grounds  at  Okmulgee 

Station  grounds  at  Muskogee 

Station  grounds  at  Chase 

Station  grounds  wesi  of  Muskogee 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.: 

Extra  right  of  way,  stock  yards  at  Madill 

Extra  rigbt  of  way,  stock  yards  at  Sapulpa 

St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  Rwy: 

Additional  lands  at  Fort  Towaon 

Sulphur  Springs  Rwy,: 

AdditfonaigiDunds 

Shawnee  Northeastern  R.R.: 

Right  of  way  west  from  Okemah 

Texas  and  Oklahoma  R.  R.: 

Station  grounds  at  Owl 

Station  grounds  at  Tyrola 

Station  grounds  near  Stonewall 

Water  reservoir,  T.  2  N.,R.  8  E 

Water  reservoir,  T.  8  N.,  R.  6  E 

Side  track  at  Ada 

Station  near  Maud 

Tulsa  Northern  R.R.: 

Right  of  way,  Red  Fork  to  Owasso 


Total. 


Right  of 
way. 


MUtB. 


94.48 


2.29 
2.34 
2.34 


2.08 
2.59 
6.32 
1.32 


75 


10.25 


20 


11.35 
306.51 


Additional 
lands. 


Acres. 
10.70 


1.47 
4.59 
9.18 
29.69 
1.96 
9.19 
1.98 
9.18 
4.82 
2.36 
9.18 


6.75 


39.16 

9.82 
.69 

4.59 
4Q 

7.70 
27.81 

6.78 
40 

5.68 
40 

3.37 


L62 

10 

10 

10 
.229 
.229 


3 

1.58 

6.08 

6.02 

15.46 

26.67 

6.01 

67.01 

5.28 
8.316 

1.55 

.234 


9.17 

9.17 

8.65 

65.25 

48.97 

.21 

9.50 


787.627 
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As  shown  in  the  last  annual  report,  there  were  filed  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1903,  under  the  act  of  February  28,  1902,  maps  show- 
ing 1,124.78  miles  of  right  of  way  and  2,681.68  acres  of  additional 
lands  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  which  with  the  amounts  given 
above  make  the  total  filings  up  to  June  30, 1904,  aggregate  1,430.29 
miles  of  rights  of  way  and  3,469.307  acres  of  additional  lands. 

A  number  of  complaints  have  been  received  from  occupants  of  land 
in  the  Indian  Territory  alleging  that  railroad  companies  acquiring 
rights  of  way  under  the  act  of  February  28,  1902,  are  constructing 
their  milroads  through  Indian  lands  prior  to  the  making  of  compensa- 
tion as  provided  in  section  15  of  that  act. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  under  the  head  of  "Railroads  in  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory"  (pp.  67  to  75),  the  matter  of  the  operations 
of  railroads  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  was  gone  into  with 
much  detail.  No  improvement  has  been  noted  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  so  far  as  this  office  has  been  enabled  to  observe,  and  the  need  of 
some  action  looking  toward  the  better  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indians,  particularly  in  Indian  Territory,  still  exists.  I  believe  the 
suggestions  relative  to  this  subject  contained  in  my  last  report  merit 
serious  consideration. 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  LINES  IN  INDIAN 

TERRITORY. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  settlement  of  dam- 
ages and  payment  of  annual  charges  assessed  against  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  operating  in  Indian  Territory  under  section  3 
of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stats.,  1050-1083). 

Many  of  these  companies,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  have  failed  to 
make  settlement,  and  notice  has  been  given  that  unless  satisfactory 
settlement  is  made  such  delinquent  companies  will  be  required  to  cease 
operations.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  keep  track  of  operations  of 
this,  character,  and  frequently  information  reaches  the  Office,  through 
indirect  channels,  of  the  existence  of  telephone  lines  of  which  no  former 
knowledge  was  had.  Numerous  short  lines  are  maintained  by  indi- 
viduals or  associations  of  individuals  for  their  private  and  personal 
uses,  and  the  ownera  of  such  lines  believe  thej'  do  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901. 

Several  of  the  longer  lines  are  being  consolidated  under  a  single 
coi'poration,  most  notable  of  which  is  the  Pioneer  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.     This  company  has  perfected  an  organization, 
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as  the  office  is  informed,  to  take  over  the  lines  of  the  companies  with 
mileage  as  shown  upon  approved  maps,  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Pioneer  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 68. 49 

Muskogee  National  Telephone  Company 144. 39 

North  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 479. 47 

Indian  Territory  Telephone  Company 128. 16 

Weleetka  and  Fort  Smith  Telephone  Company 130. 00 

Arkansas  Valley  Telephone  Company 278. 42 

Total  mileage 1,228.93 

Other  companies  operating  lines  in  Indian  Territory  and  the  mileage 
of  the  several  lines,  as  shown  upon  approved  maps,  are  as  follows:  * 

Miles. 

H.  C.  Acuff  Telephone  Line 45.00 

J.  W.  Breedlove  Telephone  Line 158.00 

W.  H.  Gates  Telephone  Line 69.00 

daremore  Telephone  Company 81. 00 

Choctaw  Telephone  Company : 212. 00 

Chickasaw -Choctaw  Telephone  Company 99. 26 

J.  N.  Coulter  Construction  Company 25. 50 

Cherokee  Telephone  Company 33. 30 

J.  E.  Campbell  Telephone  Line 10.00 

Chickasaw  Telephone  Company 162. 00 

J.  T.  Earnest  Telephone  Line 20.00 

L.  T.  Hine  (Purcell-Lexington)  Line 73.00 

Indianola  Telephone  and  Construction  Company 38. 30 

Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company 43. 36 

Poteau  Telephone  Company 36. 65 

South  McAlester-Eulaula  Telephone  Company 151. 08 

Stonewall-Ada  Line 12.00 

H.  R.  Strother  Line 65.00 

Topeka-El  Reno  Telephone  Company 21.77 

W.  H.  Thomas  Telephone  Company 7. 61 

Washita  Valley  Telephone  Company 15. 41 

Welch  Artesian  Well,  Light,  and  Power  Company 20. 00 

Total 1,399.24 

Total  mileage  of  approved  lines 2, 628. 17 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  several  lines  being  operated  for 
which  no  maps  have  been  submitted  for  approval.  The  mileage  of 
these  lines  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Dorchester  Telephone  Company .'. . .  33. 00 

Fort  Sill,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  Telephone  Company 85. 00 

Quick  Service  Telephone  Company 78. 00 

South  McAlester-Eufaula  Company  (mileage  for  which  no 

maps  have  been  filed) 90. 92 

Spencer  Telephone  Company 41. 00 

Tishomingo-Intemational  Telephone  Company 121. 00 

Total 448.92 

Total  mileage  of  all  lines  (approximated) 3,077.09 
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OIL  AND  GAS  PIPE  LINES  THROUGH  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  following  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  11,  1904  (33  Stats., 
66),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  gi^ant  rights  of  way 
through  Indian  lands  for  pipe  lines  for  the  conveyance  of  oil  and  gas. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  grant  a 
right  of  way  in  the  nature  of  an  eaeement  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  pipe  lines  for  the  conveyance  of  oil  and  gas  through  any  Indian  reservation, 
through  any  lands  held  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  through 
any  lands  reserved  for  an  Indian  agency  or  Indian  school,  or  for  other  purpose  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  service,  or  through  any  lands  which  have  been  allotted 
in  severalty  to  any  individual  Indian  under  any  law  or  treaty,  but  which  have  not 
been  conveyed  to  the  allottee  with  full  power  of  alienation,  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions herein  expressed.  No  such  lines  shall  be  constructed  across  Indian  lands,  as 
above  mentioned,  until  authority  therefor  has  first  been  obtained  from,  and  the 
maps  of  definite  location  of  said  lines  approved  by,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  That  the  construction  of  lateral  lines  from  the  main  pipe  line  establishing 
connection  with  oil  and  gas  wells  on  the  individual  allotments  of  citizens  may  be 
constructed  without  securing  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  with- 
out filing  maps  of  definite  location,  when  the  consent  of  the  allottees  upon  whose 
lands  oil  or  gas  wells  may  be  located  and  of  all  other  allottees  through  whose  lands 
said  lateral  pipe  lines  may  pass  has  been  obtained  by  the  pipe-line  company:  Pro- 
vided further ,  That  in  case  it  is  desired  to  run  a  pipe  line  "under  the  line  of  any  rail- 
road, and  satisfactory  arrangements  can  not  be  made  with  the  railroad  company, 
then  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  pipe-line  company  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  lay  its  lines  under  said  railroad.  The  compensation  to  be  paid  the  tribes 
in  their  tribal  capacity  and  the  individual  allottees  for  such  right  of  way  through 
their  lands  shall  be  determined  in  puch  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
direct,  and  shall  be  subject  to  his  final  approval.  And  where  such  lines  are  not 
subject  to  State  or  Territorial  taxation  the  company  or  owner  of  the  line  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians,  such  annual  tax 
as  he  may  designate,  not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  ten  miles  of  line  so  con- 
structed and  maintained  under  such  rules  and  r^ulations  as  said  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  const]*ued  as  to  exempt  the 
owners  of  such  lines  from  the  payment  of  any  tax  that  may  be  lawfully  assessed 
against  them  by  either  State,  Territorial,  or  municipal  authority.  And  incorporated 
cities  and  towns  into  and  through  which  such  pipe  lines  may  be  constructed  shall 
have  the  power  to  regulate  the  manner  of  construction  therein,  and  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  deny  the  right  of  municipal  taxation  in  such 
tow^ns  and  cities,  and  nothing  herein  shall  authorize  the  use  of  such  right  of  way 
except  for  pipe  line,  and  then  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  construction, 
maintenance,  and  care:  Provided,  That  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  not  extend 
beyond  a  period  of  twenty  years:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
at  the  expiration  of  said  twenty  years,  may  extend  the  right  to  maintain  any  pipe 
line  constructed  under  this  act  for  another  period  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  hK>m 
the  expiration  of  the  first  right,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  expressly  reserveil. 

Prior  to  this  enactment  there  was  no  authority  of  law  for  the  grant- 
ing of  permission  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  oil  and  gas 
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pipe  lines  through  Indian  lands.  Tlie  necessity  for  such  a  law  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  through  the  application 
of  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  filed  in  this  Office  November  16, 
1903,  for  permission  to  construct  and  maintain  oil  pipe  lineo  through 
the  oil  fields  in  the  Osage  Nation,  Oklahoma,  and  Cherokee  Nation, 
Indian  Territory. 

Following  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  opinion  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  accompanying  Department  letter  of  April  7,  1904, 
the  Office  submitted,  April  8,  a  draft  of  regulations  to  govern  in  the 
matter  of  applications  under  the  act.  They  were  approved  April  12, 
and  have  since  been  put  in  force. 

The  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company  has  been  granted  rights  of  way 
through  portions  of  the  Osage,  Cherokee,  and  Creek  nations  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  pipe  lines  for  the  conveyance  of  oil 
from  the  fields  in  Osage  Nation,  and  at  Chelsea,  Cherokee  Nation,  and 
also  has  been  authorized  to  take  grounds  for  pumping  stations  in  the 
Osage  and  Cherokee  nations.  Damages  for  right  of  way  and  pumping 
stations  have  been  assessed  and  paid. 

May  2,  1904,  Messrs.  Guffey  &  Gaiiey  were  granted  permission  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  gas  pipe  line  extending  from  the  town  of 
Tulsa,  Creek  Nation,  to  a  gas  well  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Osage  Nation.  Damages  have  been  assessed  and  paid  on  the  right 
of  way  granted. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  UNDER  THE  CURTIS  ACT  AND  SUB- 
SEQUENT LEGISLATION. 

In  the  discussion  of  matters  in  the  Indian  Territory  those  coming 
under  the  Indian  agent  will  be  first  discussed;  second,  those  coming 
under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
third,  those  over  which  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
has  control. 

EDUCATION. 

The  general  conduct  of  educational  matters  among  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  during  the  year  has  been  satisfactory.  It  is  not  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  results  can  be  accomplished  under  the  dual  control 
of  schools  now  in  existence.  Supt.  John  D.  Benedict  and  his  assist- 
ants, have,  however,  endeavored  to  utilize  the  material  at  hand  and 
their  work  has  been  satisfactory.  The  personnel  of  the  teachers  has 
improved  under  the  watchful  care  of  Superintendent  Benedict,  and  the 
development  of  the  summer  normal  schools  has  created  a  healthy  spirit 
of  emulation.  An  attendance  of  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  was  secured. 
Notwithstanding  indifference  and  pettj^  prejudices  the  school  attendance 
has  been  somewhat  better  than  in  previous  years.  A  consolidation  of 
schools  has  concentrated  the  energies  of  the  teachers  and  has  been  of 
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manifest  advantage.  No  white  children  are  admitted  to  any  of  the 
academies  or  boarding  schools,  but  in  the  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  and 
Creek  Nations  they  may  be.  admitted  to  da}^  schools  by  paying  a  dol- 
lar per  month.  *  The  Chickasaw  Nation  does  not  permit  white  children 
in  the  schools.  Generally  speaking,  the  schools  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  certain  tribal  laws  are 
recognized. 

Public  schools  can  be  located  only  in  incoiporated  towns.  Even  these 
are  in  many  instances  insufficiently  supported  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
taxation  of  personal  property.  Out  in  the  country  there  are  a  few 
private  schools  for  whites  supported  by  subscription.  Mission 
schools  are  maintained  partly  by  tuition  and  partly  by  aid  from  the 
religious  denominations  conducting  them. 

Teachers  in  the  tribal  day  schools  receive  from  $30  to  $50  per 
month  for  terms  of  nine  months.  A  few  teachers  in  some  of  the 
academies  receive  as  high  as  $100  per  month. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  industrial  training  in 

its  schools.     Superintendent  Benedict  recognizes  this  deficiency,  but 

can  make  little  headway  tinder  the  present  dual  control  of  the  schools. 

Congressional  aid. — In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current 

fiscal  j-ear  there  was  an  item  as  follows: 

For  the  maintenance,  strengthening,  and  enlarging  of  the  tribal  schools  of  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,  and  making  provision 
for  the  attendance  of  children  of  noncitizens  therein,  and  the  establisliment  of  new 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  tribal  school  boards  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  sum  of  one  hundre<i  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  disbursed 
by  him  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

In  order  to  apply  this  fund  for  the  purposes  intended,  the  following 
rules  and  regulations  were  promulgated: 

Sbction  1.  That  so  far  as  practicable  the  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  education  in  the  various  nations  of 
the  Indian  Territory  shall  apply  in  the  government  of  the  schools  to  be  maintained 
and  supported  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  the  funds  available  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  except  as  provided  in  section  II  of  these 
regulations. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  any  school 
within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Ruperintendent  of  Fchools  in  Indian  Territory,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  supervisor  of  schools  of  each  nation  and  the  tribal  school  authorities 
thereof,  acting  together,  may  establish  day  schools  wherever  considered  practicable 
and  advisable  in  such  nations  for  the  coeducation  of  Indian  and  white  pupils.  Day 
schools  may  also  be  entablished  and  maintained  under  the  same  conditions  for  the 
citizen  and  noncitizen  negro  pupils  residing  within  such  nations. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  residents  of  any  neighborhood  desiring  a  day  school  under  these 
regulations  must  provide  a  suitable  schoolhouse,  equipped  with  seats  or  desks,  and 
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must  also  agree  to  provide  all  necessary  stoves,  fuel,  blackboards,  and  other  incidental 
expenses  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  All  salaries  and  positions  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory.  The  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Indian  Territory  shall  examine  and  appoint  teachers  for  the 
schools  herein  provided  for,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  7.  That  such  teachers  shall  be  required  to  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  super- 
visor and  tribal  school  authorities  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished,  which  reports  shall 
show  the  name,  age,  sex,  citizenship,  race,  and  days  of  attendance  of  every  pupil 
enrolled,  together  with  such  other  information  or  statistics  as  the  supervisor  and 
tribal  school  authorities  may  require,  which  reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Indian  Territory.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  report 
quarterly  to  the  Indian  OflBce  the  attendance  and  data  furnished  by  the  supervisor. 

Sec.  8.  That  upon  receipt  of  st|ph  quarterly  reports  the  supervisor  and  tribal  school 
authorities  shall  examine  and  audit  the  same,  and  if  found  correct  they  shall  equi- 
tably apportion  the  salaries  of  such  teachers  between  the  tribal  school  funds  and  the 
special  school  fund  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  shall  issue  separate  requisitions 
therefor.  Salaries  found  to  be  payable  from  the  tribal  school  funds  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Onion  Agency,  as  provided  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  now  in  force  in  the  several  nations.  That 
portion  of  salaries  as  shall  be  found  payable  from  the  special  fund  appropriated  by 
Congress  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  upon 
receipt  of  such  requisition,  duly  certified  by  the  supervisor  and  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  teacher  appointed  under  these  rules  and  regulations  may  be 
relieved  or  dismissed  at  any  time  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory for  incompetency,  immorality,  cruelty,  or  neglect  of  duty,  subject,  however,  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  10.  That  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  schools  to  be 
established,  maintained,  or  supported  under  these  rules  and  regulations,  the  super- 
visor of  schools  and  the  tribal  school  authorities  shall  act  jointly.  Whenever  they 
fail  to  agree  upon  any  matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  such  schools,  or 
whenever  they  or  any  of  them  fail  or  neglect  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  b^  these  rules  and  regulations,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian 
Territory  shall  act  in  their  stead,  subject,  however,  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  • 

Sec.  11.  Such  blank  reports,  vouchers,  requisitions,  and  printing  as  may  be  needed 
in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  schools  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory,  and  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  for  Union  Agency  shall  pay  the  cost  of  printing  the  same  out  of  said 
funds  so  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Sec.  12.  All  things  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  these  regulations 
not  otherwise  herein  specifically  provided  for,  shall  be  done  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Indian  Territory  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  13.  Such  duties  as  may  necessarily  devolve  upon  a  school  supervisor  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  these  regulations  in  the  Seminole  Nation  shall  be  performed 
by  the  school  supervisor  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
tribal  school  superintendent  for  said  Seminole  Nation. 

Sec.  14.  As  early  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Indian  Territory  will  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  giving  a  history  of  the  work,  progress,  and  events  of  the  fiscal  year, 
together  with  full  statistics  in  regard  to  the  points  named  in  the  preceding  sections. 
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Thifl  report  should  embo<ly  full  data  showing  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
Bchools  herein  provided  for,  aided  out  of  said  fund. 

The  application  of  the  fund  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  judge 
of  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  this  appropriation.  It  goes  without  saying, 
however,  that  the  schools  of  the  Indians  should  be  strengthened  so 
that  white  children,  otherwise  without  anj'  educational  advantages, 
could  share  therein.  Superintendent  Benedict  is  of  opinion  that  the 
fund  will  allow  of  the  establishment  of  about.  150  new  schools.  But 
this,  even  with  the  tribal  schools,  will  not  meet  present  conditions, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Indian  Territory  has  land  sufficient  to 
make  6,180  separate  school  districts.  •The  demand  is  for  additional 
facilities  for  white  children  or  authority  Jo  levy  sufficient  taxes  for 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  public  school  s\'stem  without  the  aid 
of  the  General  Government. 

Heeds  of  the  Territory. — With  about  a  year  more  to  run,  the  tribal 
governments  must  close  and  all  tribal  funds  be  distributed  and  all 
tribal  relations  extinguished.  Schools  will  then  be  abolished  and 
buildings  disposed  of.  These  agreements  provide  that  all  Indian  land 
shall  be  nontaxable. .  "  How,  then,"  Superintendent  Benedict  seriously 
asks,  '*  are  the  16,000  Indian  children  of  the  Territory  to  be  educated 
after  March,  1906?  From  whence  will  the  $450,000  which  is  annually 
expended  upon  the  education  of  these  Indian  children  be  obtained 
after  tribal  funds  are  exhausted?  What  will  then  become  of  the 
660  Indian  orphans  now  being  clothed,  fed,  educated,  and  cared  for  in 
these  academies?" 

Will  the  General  Government  take  up  the  work  of  education,  pay- 
ing for  same  out  of  monej^s  provided  out  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury ?  Will  it  allow  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  dissipate  their  present 
enormous  wealth,  which  is  sufficient  to  create  for  them  a  great  educa- 
tional trust*  fund,  and  then  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  debt  which  these  Indians  themselves  owe  to  their  innocent 
children  ?  With  the  funds  which  will  come  to  them  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  tribal  governments  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools  for  the  younger  generation  of  Indians.  It  will  be  a  question 
then  whether  these  Indians  will  become  the  vagabonds  of  the  Territory, 
or  the  white  people  prove  an  exception  to  the  older  States  and  assume 
the  burden  of  educating  its  Indian  children  regardless  of  the  nontaxa- 
bility  of  Indian  land.  Congress  must  face  the  issue,  and  decide  upon 
the  wisdom  of  permitting  the  Indians  to  throw  away  funds  sufficient 
to  maintain  their  schools  through  a  series  of  j^ears.  It  will  be  a  live 
issue  in  the  Territorj'.  The  remedy  can  be  applied  now;  delayed,  it 
will  impose  untold  and  unnecessary  burden  either  upon  the  General 
Government  or  upon  the  white  people  inhabiting  this  section  of  the 
country. 
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Superintendent  Benedict  paints  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  future  when 
he  8ajs: 

It  does  not  require  a  very  keen  eye  to  discern  that  in  this  country  the  notorious 
''graft«r''  is  constantly  in  search  of  the  UlitercUe  Indian.  The  educated  Indian,  to  use; 
a  local  phrase,  is  not  considered  *'good  pickin/'  Practical  education  not  only  makes 
of  the  Indian  a  thinking,  reasoning  individual,  but  it  also  teaches  him  something  of 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  something  of  the  value  of  property,  and  how  it  should  be 
cared  for,  something  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  future,  something  of  his 
duties  and  relations  to  his  family  and  his  neighbors;  while  the  uneducated  full  blood, 
not  being  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  changed  conditions  and  increased 
responsibilities  which  will  necessarily  accompany  the  individual  allotment  of  lands 
and  distribution  of  tribal  funds,  will  become  the  easy  prey  of  the  ever-present  grafter 
or  schemer.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
whites  of  the  Territory,  but  if  the  450  tribal  schools  are  to  be  abolished  and  the 
Indians  left  powerless  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  their  children,  as  the 
whites  now  are,  the  situation  will  become  doubly  deplorable  from  an  educational 
standpoint 

The  several  nations  being  under  dilfferent  laws  and  agreements  are 
here  separately  considered: 

Cherokee  Vation. — A  steady  gain  in  schools  and  educational  interests 
has  been  noticeable  during  the  year.  There  were  23  graduates  from 
seminaries  and  3  from  the  colored  high  school.  The  day-school  teach- 
ers showed  an  increase  of  from  150  to  175.  There  was  an  enrollment 
of  1,145  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  884.  Twenty-seven 
day*  schools  are  attended  almost  exclusively^  b}'  full  bloods,  the  number 
enrolled  being  600.  In  the  17  schools  for  f reedmen,  821  were  enrolled, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  534.  The  high  percentage  of  enroll- 
ment it  is  gratifying  to  note  occurs  mostly  in  the  country  schools. 

The  male  seminary  was  in  session  for  nine  months,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  241  and  average  attendance  of  152.  The  female  seminary  for 
the  same  period  had  an  enrollment  of  260  and  average  attendance  of 
190.  The  work  in  these  schools  seems  to  have  been  well  done.  The 
orphan  school  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  November  17,  1903.  Most  of 
the  children  were  cared  for  by  relatives  and  friends,  while  50  of  the 
needy  ones  were  cared  for  at  the  Whittaker  Orphan  Home  for  six 
months  through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Whittaker.  The  semi- 
naries took  charge  of  about  30  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  inmates  of  the  insane  asylum  were  moved  to  the 
old  Tahlequah  jail,  and  the  old  asylum  has  been  refitted  for  an  oi*phan- 
age.  The  colored  high  school  carried  an  enrollment  of  45  and  average 
attendance  of  33.  Supervisor  Coppock  reports  a  generally  healthy 
sentiment  prevailing  between  the  United  States  and  the  tribal  authori- 
ties, and  quotes  the  remarks  of  the  principal  chief,  Hon.  William  C. 
Bodges,  in  which  he  says  to  the  national  council: 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  for  the  national  council  to  interfere  with 
the  present  system  which  is  now  in  successful  operation,  but  permit  the  schools  to 
be  run  under  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted. 
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The  following  table  gives  data  relating  to  the  schools  of  this  nation: 


Table  19. — Stalislics  as  to  Cherokee  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Male  Seminary 

Female  Seminary . . . 
Orphan  Academy . . . 
Ck>iored  high  school. 
175  day  schools 


I  Enroll- 
!  ment. 


Average  Months 
attend-        of 
ance.      school. 


241 

152 

260 

190 

ItiO 

W) 

45 

83 

6,216 

3.298 

Total 5,922 


9 
9 
9 
9 

8 


Annual 
Cost. 


8,753    ,    110.821 


Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 


918,915 

21,743 

12.800 

5,310 

52.053  • 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


$124.45 

1^ 

114.45 

13 

160.00 

10 

160.00 

& 

15.78 

175 

216. 

Creek  Nation. — Owing  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  nonprogres- 
sive Indians,  known  as  "The  Snakes,"  the  day  vschools  were  broken 
up.  There  has  been  some  prejudice  aroused  over  the  admission  of 
noncitizens  to  certain  schools,  although  such  children  paid  tuition. 
The  Indian  children  themselves,  however,  did  not  share  this  prejudice, 
and  Supervisor  Robertson  has  been  able  to  smooth  away  a  great  pro- 
portion of  it  among  the  parents.  She  says  the  8100,000  appropriated 
by  Congress  ''will  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren." Unfavorable  agricultural  conditions  for  twoj^ears  have  reduced 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  renter  class  of  the  Territory  to  straits  that 
made  self-help  in  the  direction  of  schools  impossible,  and  at  the  same 
time  precluded  a  removal  to  localities  where  there  were  free  schqpls. 
Petitions  bearing  the  names  of  thousands  of  children  have  to  be 
answered  negatively  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation. 

Condensed  school  statistics  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  20. — Statistics  as  to  Creek  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Eufaula  High 

Creek  Ori>han  Home.. 

Euchee  Boarding 

Wetumka  Boaniing... 

Coweta  Boarding 

Wealaka  Boarding 

Nuvaka  Boarding 

Tulltthassee  Boarding. 
Pecan  Creek  Boarding 
Colored  Orphan  Home 
49  day  schools 

Total 


Enroll- 
ment. 


98 

66 

118 

132 

72 

66 

97 

109 

62 

55 

1,673 


2, 547 


Average 

attona- 

auce. 


63 
55 
75 
62 
42 
44 
75 
85 
47 
35 
841 


1,424 


Months; 

of 
school. 


8i 
8i 
8i 
8i 
8i 
8i 
8i 
8i 
8i 
8i 
8i 


Annual 
cost. 


Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 


$8,517 
7,266 
7,516 
9.600 
4,945 
4.995 
5,600 
8,<K)9 
4.242 
2, 773 

12.096 


76,159  K 


1135.20 

132.12 

100.11 

154.00 

115.06 

113.54 

73.68 

101.29 

90.26 

79.23 

14.38 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


9 
8 
8 
9 
7 
7 
8 
9 
5 
4 
49 


125 


Choctaw  Nation. — The  attendance  of  the  academies  is  better  than  last 
year.  The  work  of  the  teachers  and  other  employees  has  been  satis- 
factory. There  have  been  eight  small  boarding  schools  in  operation 
with  an  enrollment  of  503.  The  neighborhood  schools  were  attended 
by  2,791  Indian  and  8,078  white  children.  Supervisor  Ballard  reports 
that  "  in  the  management  and  general  administration  of  the  schools 
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there  has  been  uniform  harmony.     The  attendance  has  been  good,  and 
sU  things  considered  the  year's  work  has  been  one  of  gradual  improve- 
ment" 
Statistical  information  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  21. — Statistics  as  to  Choctaw  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Jones  Academy 

Tnshkahoma  Academy 

Armstrong  Academy 

Wheelock  Academy 

10  small  boarding  schools 

160  day  schools 

Toltion  of  Choctaws  in  ChiclEasaw  Nation. 

Total...'. 


sr-  ts* 

Months 

of 
school. 

Annual 
coat. 

142  1           109 
127              110 
183  1           107 
103               99 
503             450 
2,791          1,680 
1,177  ;           526 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 

915,245 
15,572 
14,917 
13, 127 
26,452 
31,478 
4,726 

4,976          8,080 

•••«•••« 

121,517 

Average    Number 
cost  per  I    of  em- 
pupil.    {  ployees. 


9139.86 

141.82 

139.28 

132.60 

58.78 

18.73 

9.00 


12 
12 
12 
10 


160 
65 


271 


Chickasaw  Nation. — The  boarding  schools  of  this  nation  are  reported 
at  about  a  ''standstill,"  so  far  as  progress  is  concerned.  In  some  of 
the  schools  ''the  attendance  has  been  below  the  quota  on  which  the 
compensation  is  based,  and  as  the  close  of  the  year  approached  few 
were  left  to  take  part  in  the  exercises."  Supervisor  Beck  says  there 
is  little  to  report  on  day  schools  "except  the  continued  decadence  in 
number,  attendance,  and  efficiency.  The  general  grade  is  lower  even 
than  last  year;  three  or  four,  however,  may  be  partially  excepted,  but 
even  these  on  account  of  their  exclusiveness,  are  far  below  what  they 
might  be." 

In  giving' a  reason,  the  supervisor  says: 

A  prominent  reason  for  this  condition  of  the  schools  is  the  separation  of  the  Indian 
pupils  from  those  persons  and  influences  in  the  midst  of  which  their  entire  lot  must 
soon  be  cast,  and  whose  presence  in  the  schools  would  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
spirit  of  progress.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  among  these  very  schools  those  partic- 
ular ones  in  which  this  condition  of  affairs  is  most  nearly  approximated  the  greatest 
progress  is  shown.  Another  reason  for  these  unfavorable  conditions  is  a  very 
general  lack  of  interest  in  education  and  a  failure  td  appreciate  its  most  obvious 
advantages. 

Two  years  ago  these  day  schools  were  sixteen  in  number;  this  year  several  of  them 
have  not  been  in  session  at  all,  and  one  or  two  others  but  for  part  of  the  year.  Not 
more  than  four  have  had  their  full  quota  of  pupils,  and  in  several  which  I  visited 
the  attendance  was  12,  8, 6,  6,  and  8,  respectively. 

Many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  parents,  realizing  how  little  these  schools  are 
accomplishing  for  their  children,  send  them  to  noncitizen  schools,  paying  for  their 
tuition  and  forfeiting  a  part  or  even  all  of  the  $10  per  month  and  free  tuition  which 
they  are  allowed  for  attendance  at  their  own  schools. 

The  financial  conditions  of  the  nation  are  somewhat  responsible. 
Extravagance  and  unbusinesslike  methods  are  pursued.  It  appears 
that  warrants  with  which  teachers  are  paid  are  sometimes  more  than 
two  years  behind,  and  are  therf ore  subject  to  heavy  discounts.  A  list 
of  warrants  passing  the  supervisor  was  forwarded  b}'  him  two  years 
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ago,  and  included  the  school  warrants  then  unpaid,  i^^sued  between 
October  1,  1901,  and  March  31,  1902,  and  amounted  to  more  than 
$100,000.  Some  warrants  issued  during  this  time  and  not  included  in 
this  list  had  been  previously  paid,  and  it  was  stated  that  probably 
$50,000  more  still  remained  unpaid.  This  extravagant  sum,  however, 
does  not  represent  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  period  indicated,  as 
a  considerable  amount  of  similar  warrants  had  been  already  paid  from 
other  funds  besides  the  royalties  on  coal  and  asphalt.  The  supervisor 
says: 

That  much  unjust  favoritism  exists  in  the  payment  of  these  warrants  is  very  evi- 
dent,  as  a  few  persons  who  are  **  near  the  crib/'  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  obtained 
prompt  payment  from  any  funds  coming  into  the  Chickasaw  treasury,  while  others 
must  wait  two  or  three  years  for  payment  upon  warrants  of  similar  date. 

One  of  the  boarding  school  contractors  claims,  I  am  informed,  that  His  warrants 
are  paid  up  to  date,  and  he  has  more  than  once  told  me  that  he  makes  more  money 
on  the  purchase  of  warrants  than  from  his  school,  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  heavy 
dealer  in  warrants  besides  his  own. 

Another  contractor  informed  me  that  it  was  only  by  becoming  a  stockholder  in  a 
bank  which,  till  its  recent  failure,  was  the  depository  of  the  funds  of  the  Chickaaaw 
Nation,  that  he  could  obtain  payments  upon  his  warrants,  and  that  by  so  doing  he 
received  considerable  more  than  parties  not  thus  favored. 

All  efforts  to  get  the  Chickasaw  authorities  to  admit  noncitizens  has 
proven  a  failure. 

Statistics  from  the  schools  are  fragmentary,  incomplete,  and  proba- 
bly inaccurate.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  are  presented  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  22. — Statistics  as  to  Chickasaw  tchooU, 


Name  of  school. 


i?n.«>n  ,  Average  ^Months 
^i«"-;  attenS.  [     of 
™®°^-  I     ance.    'school. 


Annual 
cost. 


Average 

cofltper 

pupil. 


Bloomfleld  Seminary 

Collins  Instituted 

Harley  Institute  a 

Rock  Academy 

Orphans'  Home 

15  day  schoolsa 


115 


108  I 


10  I   fl6,500     $ieo.i9 


■I- 


67 
100 


47 

88 


10 
10 


5,300 
17,237 


I 


I 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


5 


a  No  report. 

Seminole  Nation. — ^The  schools  of  this  nation  are  conducted  without 
any  supeiTision  by  the  General  Government  and  therefore  statistics 
are  not  available. 

Denominational  and  private  schoolB. — These  institutions  are  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  various  religious  bodies  and  by  private  individ- 
uals. Their  work  in  the  main  is  good  and  productive  off  valuable 
results  in  the  educational  advancement  of  the  Indian  youth. 
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The  following  table  presents  data  concerning  the  same: 

Table  23. — Statulics  as  to  denomincUional  and  private  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Ketchum 

St.  AgDes' 

Chol^  Academy 

Choteau  Academy 

Calrin  Instltate 

Friends 

Kelso 

Dwiffht  Jbf  iflsion 

£1  MeU  Bond  College 

Xazareth  College 

Henry  Kendall  College 

Spaalding  Female  College 
Bacone  Indian  University. 

Lutheran  Mission 

St.  Ellxabeth'8 

Shady  Point 

Sterrett  Institute 

Cherokee  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Institute 

Willie  Halsell  College 

Indianola  College 


Location. 


Total 


AUuwe 

Antlers 

Chelsea 

Choteau 

Durant 

Hillside 

Kelso 

Marble 

Minco 

Muskogee . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Oaks 

Puroell 

Shadv  Point. 

Sterrett 

Tahlequah  .. 

Vinita 

do 

Wynnewood. 


President  or  principal. 


When  I    Enrollment. 

estab-  1 

lished. !  White.  Indian. 


Mrs.  Rope  Lovell 

Sister  Mary  Antoinette. 

6.  A.  Bearaen , 

P.  O.  McEntire , 

Ebenezcr  Hotchkins  . . , 

Danl.  W.  Lawrence 

Florence  Criswell 

F.  L.  Schaub 

Meta  Cbestnutt 

Brother  Maurice 

A.  Qrant  Evans , 

Theo.  F.  Brewer , 

John  H.Scott 

Rev.  N.  L.  Nielsen 

Sister  Mary  Patricia . . . . 

LillahP.  Read 

E.  L.  Newman 

Rev.  W.J.  Pack , 

Charles  Von  Hulse 

Walter  S.  Dugger 

B.  B.  Cobb 


1S98 
18»7 
1891 
1902 
1893 
1886 
1898 
1835 
1889 
1903 
1894 
1881 
1880 
1902 
1889 
1896 
1900 
1885 
1897 
1888 
1902 


57 

31 

75 

76 

105 

56 

25 

52 

65 

20 

225 

209 

125 

37 


42 

23 

40 

151 

71 

6 

36 
40 
16 
46 
67 
52 
39 


6 

64 

66 

8 

190 

33 

154 

36 

69 

141 

114 

73 

10 

1,670 

1.163 

LEASES. 

Leasing  and  sale  of  allotted  lands  of  the  Creek  Vation. — In  my  last 
annual  report  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  of  July  10,  1903,  gov- 
erning the  leasing  and  sale  of  allotted  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation  were 
fully  discussed.  As  there  stated,  under  sections  16  and  17  of  the 
Creek  supplemental  agreement,  approved  by  act  of  June  30,  1902 
(32  Stats.,  500),  and  ratified  by  the  Creek  council  on  July  26,  1902, 
allottees  may  lease  their  lands  for  one  year  for  grazing  purposes  and 
five  years  for  agricultural  purposes  without  departmental  consent  or 
approval.  Leases  for  such  purposes  may  be  made  for  longer  periods 
with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  as  may  also  mineral  leases. 

Under  that  act  Creek  allottees,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department, 
have  authority  to  dispose  of  their  allotments,  except  the  homestead  of 
40  acres,  which  can  not  be  alienated  for  twenty-one  years  from  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  supplemental  agreement,  and  during  this 
period  remains  nontaxable.  Regulations  to  carry  into  eflFect  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  16  and  17  were  first  prescribed  b}^  the  Department 
December  6,  1902,  and  they  were  subsequently  amended  on  Jan- 
uary 1  and  May  4,  1903.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Department  to 
leave,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  sale  of  land  to  individual  Creek  citizens, 
in  order  that  they  might  obtain  experience  in  business  transactions. 
It  was  found  that  the  regulations  were  unsatisfactory  and  did  not 
protect  the  interests  of  the  allottees,  as  allottees  were  willing,  and  in 
many  instances  attempted,  to  convey  their  land  for  much  less  than  its 
actual  worth.    The  result  was  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations 
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of  July  10,  1903,  under  which  this  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
conducted. 

Creek  allottees  who  desire  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  lands  are 
required  to  apply  to  the  Indian  agent  by  petition  for  permission  to 
do  so.  The  land  is  listed  for  sale  by  posting  a  description  thereof 
in  the  Indian  agent's  office  and  it  is  advertised  for  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  listing,  in  the  Muskogee  Phoenix,  published  at  Muskogee, 
Indian  Territory.  During  the  interim  sealed  proposals  are  accepted 
by  the  Indian  agent  for  the  purcha.se  of  any  tract  so  listed  and  adver- 
tised. The  land  is  appraised  by  an  employee  of  Union  Agency, 
which  appraisement  is  secret.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  the 
bids  are  opened  by  the  Indian  agent  in  the  presence  of  bidders  aud 
other  interested  persons,  and  the  land  is  awarded  to  the  highest  and 
best  bidder;  provided  the  highest  bid  equals  or  exceeds  the  appraised 
value.  Such  award,  however,  is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  allottee; 
he  may  elect  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  bid.  If  th^  allottee  rejects  the 
bid,  the  Indian  agent  may,  in  his  discretion,  relist  the  land;  but  if  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  price  offered  is  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
land,  and  if  it  equals  or  exceeds  the  appraised  value,  he  may  refuse  to 
relist  the  land  immediately. 

From  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  3'ear  ended  June  30, 1904,  the  listing  and  sale  of  lands  was  as 
follows: 

Table  23. — Lands  listed  and  sold  in  Creek  Nation, 


Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 


Tract,**  upon  which  bids  have  been  opened: 

Lana  listed  for  sale 

Awarded  and  paid  for 

Rejected,  below  appraiflement 

Rejected  by  allottees 

Amount  received  by  allottees  for  land  Bold 

Amount  forfeited  by  BucccsHfuI  bidders  who  refused  to  complete 
bids 


TractR  upon  which  bids  have  not  been  opened: 

Withdrawn  by  allottees 

Now  being  advertised 

PetltionH   canceled   by  death  of  petitioner  before   bids  were 
opened  


788 

465 

280 

43 


Acres. 


67.533.85 

40,496.02 

23,310.35 

3,727.48 


Proceedi. 


1488,150.64 
478.29 


Total 


18    . 

291  '. 

i 

3  I. 


807  '    25,017.41 


There  were  also  listed  207  tmcts — 18,006.78  acres^ — in  freedmen  allot- 
ments,  of  which  16  sales,  aggregating  1,279.11  acres,  were  canceled 
b}^  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  2;^tats.,  189), 
which  is  more  fully  discussed  on  page  102.  No  bids  were  received  for 
137  tracts  listed,  covering  11,330.44  acres.  The  total  number  of  tracts 
listed  for  sale  was  1,439,  covering  121,888.47  acres. 

Of  the  Creek  deeds,  359  have  been  approved,  9  have  been  disap- 
proved, and  32  are  now  under  considemtion.  Checks  for  those  last 
mentioned  have  not  yet  been  delivered. 
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The  total  amount  received  by  the  agent  in  payment  for  land,  includ- 
ing amount  forfeited  by  successful  bidders,  amount  returned  to  unsuc- 
cessful bidders,  and  amount  covering  deeds  under  consideration,  is 
$541,359.25,  classified  as  follows: 

Paid  to  allottees $488,150.64 

Covering  deeds  now  under  consideration 31, 637. 00 

Returned  to  highest  bidder  on  account  of  deeds   being 

disapproved 9,331.10 

Forfeited  by  successful  bidders 478. 20 

Returned  to  unsuccessful  bidders 11, 762. 31 

The  .sales  completed,  checks  and  deeds  delivered,  amount  to  a  little 
less  than  33i  per  cent  of  the  land  listed,  and  the  average  price  per  acre 
was  a  fraction  over  $12.05. 

Creek  mineral  leases. — Since  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  of 
July  10,  1903,  mining  leases  covering  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation  as 
follows  have  been  af>proved: 

Oil  and  gas: 

Cherokee  National  Oil  and  Gas  Co 2 

Ouffey  AGaley 19 

James  K.  Jones 2 

Red  Fork  Tulsa  Oil  and  Gas  Co 3 

Freeland,-  Eggleston  &  Blake 1 

Sapulpa  Oil  and  Gas  Co 4 

Ar:>ert  Z.  English 1 

John  0.  Mitchell 1 

Clarence  O.  Russell 2 

Russell,  Galbreath,  and  Colcord 3 

Oriental  Oil  and  Gas  Co 8 

Thomas  McDonald 3 

Frederick  B.  Sevets 1 

Carson,  Wallace,  Phillips  &  Pope 1 

Cook,  Monohon,  Teamey  &  Selstrom 2 

Total 53 

Coal  and  asphalt: 

Warden  Coal  Company 4 

Arkansas  Valley  Coal,  Gas,  and  Oil  Company 7 

Frederick  B.  Severs 1 

Henryetta  Coal  Company 4 

F>ank  P.  Anderson 3 

Walter  Reid 1 

Whitehead  Coal  Mining  Company 8  ^ 

Eddie  B.  Baxter J  * 

Thomas  McDonaM 3 

Drew,  Reynold  &  Pixley 1 

FriHco  Coal  Company 2 

Albert  H.  Sharum 1 

Total 36 

Leasing  of  Cherokee  Lands. — ^Ma^-  4, 1908,  the  Department  prescribed 
regulations  to  govern  the  leasing  of  lands  allotted  to  citizens  of  the 
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Cherokee  Nation.  Section  72  of  the  Cherokee  agreement,  approved 
by  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.,  761),  and  ratified  by  majority 
vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  August  7,  1902,  provndes 
that — 

Cherokee  citizens  may  rent  their  allotments,  when  selected,  for  a  term  of  years  not 
to  exceed  one  year  for  grazing  purposes  only,  and  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  without  any  stipulation  or  obligation  to  renew 
the  same;  but  leases  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year  for  grazing  purposes  and  for  a 
period  longer  than  five  years  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  mineral  purposes  may 
also  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  not  otherwise. 

The  regulations  mentioned  were  fully  discussed  in  my  last  annual 
report,  and  are  similar  to  the  regulations  covering  the  leasing  of  lands 
in  the  Creek  Nation.  Since  their  promulgation  oil  and  gas  leases, 
covering  lands  selected  by  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  their 

allotments,  have  been  approved  as  follows: 

• 

Clarence  A.  Welch 2 

Cudahy  Oil  Company 14 

The  Indian  Territory  Development  Company 19 

Calvin  S.  Matson 1 

Myron  Matson 2 

Grant  Homaday 1 

Meridian  Oil  and  Gas  Company .' 2 

Johnstone,  Watson,  Pemberton,  &  Huckleberry 1 

Superior  Oil  and  Gas  Company 3 

Renfrow  Oil  and  Gas  Company 6 

Total 51 

There  have  also  been  approved  four  marble  and  stone  leases  in  favor 
of  the  Beaumont  Marble  and  Supply  Company* 

In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  lessees  are  required  to  pay 
lessors,  on  oil  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product  on  the  leased 
premises;  on  coal  8  cents  per  ton,  mine  run,  on  every  ton  produced 
weighing  2,000  pounds,  including  what  is  commonly  called  '*  slack;" 
and  on  asphalt  10  cents  per  ton  for  every  ton  of  crude  asphalt  weighing 
2,000  pounds,  or  60  cents  per  ton  on  refined  asphalt.  In  addition  to 
this  royalty  they  are  required  to  pay  lessors  annually  in  advance  15 
cents  per  acre  for  the  first  and  second  year,  30  cents  for  the'third  and 
fourth  years,  and  75  cents  for  the  fifth  year  and  each  succeeding  year 
thereafter  for  the  term  which  the  lease  is  to  run,  the  money  thus  paid 
''  to  be  a  credit  on  the  stipulated  royalty  should  the  same  exceed  in 
any  one  year  the  amount  of  the  advanced  payment."  Applicants  for 
mineral  leases,  in  addition  to  complying  with  the  regulations  in  every 
particular,  are  required  to  show  that  thej^  have  on  hand  for  bona  fide 
mining  operations  $5,000  for  each  lease  of  160  acres  or  less. 

Supervision  of  leases  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  allotments. — Septem- 
ber 3,  1903,  the  Department  invited  the  attention  of  the  Assistant 
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Attorney-General  to  the  following  provision  of  section  29  of  the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement: 

And  no  such  lease  or  any  sale  shall  be  valid  as  against  the  allottee  unless  providing 
to  him  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  lands  sold  or  leased. 

and  requested  that  he  render  an  opinion — 

*  *  *  whether  it^is  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  see  that  said  provision  is 
enforced,  or  whether  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise  or  control  the  leasing 
of  allotments  by  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner  such  supervision  may  be  exercised  under  existing  law? 

The  Assistant  Attorney -General,  in  opinion  of  September  30,  1903,. 
said: 

While  sales  or  leases  of  allotted  land  without  "reasonable  compensation"  are 
declared  invalid,  no  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  try 
the  adequacy  of  compensation,  or  to  interfere  with  the  possession  of  the  allottees' 
vendees  or  lessees,  but  the  statute  vests  in  the  United  States  courts  "exclusive  juris- 
diction of  all  controversies  growing  out  of  titles,  ownership,  occupation,  possession, 
or  use  of  real  estate." 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  under  existing  law^  the  Department  is  without 
authority  to  supervise  or  control  the  leasing  of  allotments  by  members  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations. 

Mineral  leases  by  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  allottees. — November  4, 1903, 
the  Department  requested  advice  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  as 
to  whether  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizens  are  authorized  to  make 
oil,  coal,  asphalt,  and  other  mineral  leases  covering  their  allotted  lands, 
and  if  so,  for  what  period  such  leases  might  be  made.  In  opinion  of 
January  13,  19(M,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department  the  same 
day,  the  Assistant  Attorney -General  said: 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  title  obtained  by  the  allottee,  as  provided  by  the  later 
agreement,  is  a  complete  one,  giving  ownership  to  all  mineral  deposits  therein  con- 
tained free  of  any  reservation  of  them  to  the  national  use.  Such  title,  however,  is 
subject  to  limitations  upon  the  power  of  alienation  fixed  by  the  act,  and  subject  to 
such  limitations  the  power  of  the  owner  over  the  land  is  complete.  No  power  is 
anywhere  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Indian  Office  respecting  the 
allottee's  exercise  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  ownership,  such  as  alienation  or  leasing 
of  his  property.  On  the  contrary,  the  provision  in  the  Atoka  agreement  and  act  of 
1898,  supra,  was  left  in  full  force,  vesting  in  the  courts  '^exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
controversies  growing  out  of  the  titles,  ownership,  occupation,  possession,  or  use  of 
real  estate,  coal,  and  asphalt.'*  The  Department  has  therefore  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject. 

The  opinion  of  this  office  was  expressed  September  30,  1903  (I.  T.  D.  6502),  that: 

''While  sales  or  leases  of  allotted  land  without  'reasonable  compensation'  are 
declared  invalid,  no  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
try  the  adequacy  of  the  compensation,  or  to  interfere  with  the  possession  of  the  allot- 
tees' vendees  or  lessees;  but  the  statute  vests  in  the  United  States  courts  'exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  growing  out  of  titles,  ow^nership,  occupation,  posses- 
sion, or  use  of  real  estate.'  " 

August  28,  1903  (I.  T.  D.  6300),  the  opinion  of  this  office  was  also  expressed  that 
the  word  "incumbrance"  is  used  in  these  acts  "in  the  meaning  of  such  charge 
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upon  the  land  by  way  of  security  that  its  default  and  enforcement  would,  or  might, 
result  in  an  alienation  of  the  allottee^s  title."  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
Indian  allottee,  if  competent  to  contract,  may  make  a  mineral,  coal,  asphalt,  oil,  or 
fcaa  lease  of  his  allotted  lands  for  a  term  of  not  over  five  years,  not  renewable,  which 
will  be  valid  if  no  fraud  is  practiced  upon  him  and  an  adequate  consideration  is  paid 
or  secured  to  him.  The  questions  arising  as  to  fraud,  sufficiency  of  consideration, 
and  validity  of  such  leases  are,  however,  to  be  determined  by  the  courts  and  not  by 
the  Department.  ♦  ♦  *  Should  an  allotment  for  any  sufficient  reason  be  can- 
celed after  its  approval  and  before  delivery  of  the  tribal  deed,  tne  land  would  return 
to  the  body  of  communal  tribal  land,  the  allottee's  contracts  respecting  it  would 
terminate,  and  the  land  be  again  within  departmental  jurisdiction.  But,  after 
approval  of  an  allotment,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  force,  the  Department  is  chai^ged 
it'ith  no  duty  except  on  the  approval  of  the  allotment,  to  put  the  allottee  in  posBession. 

REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON   ALIENATION   OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  April  21,  1904:  (33  Stats.,  189),  pro- 
vides that — 

All  the  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  lands  of  all  allottees  of  either  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  who  are  not  of  Indian  blood,  except  minors,  are,  except 
as  to  homesteads,  hereby  removed,  and  all  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  all 
other  allottees  of  said  tribes,  except  minors  and  except  as  to  homesteads,  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  SecretJiry  of  the  Interior,  be  removed  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  upon  application  to  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  at  the  Union  Agency  in  charge  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  if 
said  agent  is  satisfied  upon  a  full  investigation  of  each  individual  case  that  such 
removal  of  restrictions  is  for  the  best  interest  of  said  allottee.  The  finding  of  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  patents  for  lands  are 
xecorded. 

These  provisions  are  applicable  to  all  the  members  of  the  Five 
•Civilized  Tribes. 

May  12, 1904,  the  Department  approved  regulations  to  govern  appU- 
•cations  b}"  allottees,  who  are  of  Indian  blood,  for  the  removal  of 
restrictions  upon  alienation.  They  are  required  to  apply  to  the  United 
States  Indian  agent,  Union  Agency,  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  by  petition 
which  shall  contain  statements  as  to  the  age,  sex,  citizenship,  and  per- 
centage of  Indian  blood;  whether  the  applicant  can  speak,  read,  and 
write  the  English  language;  the  extent  of  his  schooling;  the  amount 
■of  personal  property  owned  by  applicant,  if  anj^;  hi«  business  expe- 
rience, especially  in  the  handling  of  money;  a  description  of  his  allot- 
ment, including  the  homestead  in  a  separate  description;  the  character 
and  value  of  the  land;  the  character  and  value  of  the  improvements 
upon  each  tract  of  the  allotment,  except  the  homestead;  whether  the 
allottee's  title  to  the  land  has  been  perfected  by  the  issuance  of  patent, 
and  if  not  whether  the  contest  period  has  expired;  why  it  will  be  to 
his  advantage  to  remove  the  restrictions  upon  alienation;  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  land;  whether  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  land  or 
any  portion  of  it  has  been  made,  giving  the  price  to  be  received. 
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whether  in  money  or  other  property,  and  if  so  what;  also  whether  any 
money  or  other  thing  of  value  has  already  been  received;  and  whether 
the  allotment  or  any  part  of  it  has  been  leased,  and  the  terms  of  the 
lease,  if  leased. 

The  Indian  agent  then  investigates  the  matter,  and  is  required  to- 
report  whether  in  his  opinion  the  allottee  has  suflBcient  knowledge  of 
English  to  conduct  business  in  that  language  with  full  understanding 
of  the  details;  the  extent  of  the  allottee's  education  and  his  intelligence, 
"the  latter  as  compared  with  a  white. man  similarly  situated  in  life;" 
the  business  experience  of  the  applicant,  especially  as  to  agriculture 
•  and  stock  raising,  and  whether  he  has  supported  himself  and  his- 
family,  if  he  has  a  family,  well  or  poorly;  whether  the  applicant  has 
improved  the  allotment,  and  the  extent  of  such  improvements  (giving 
a  description  of  the  land  included  in  the  allotment  and  indicating  the 
homestead);  the  nature  and  amount  of  personal  property  owned  by 
the  applicant;  what  money  he  has  handled  and  whether  he  used  it 
judiciously;  and  why  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  applicant 
allottee  to  have  the  restrictions  i^ainst  alienation  removed. 

If  the  applicant  is  well  known  to  the  Indian  agent  as  a  man  of  estab- 
lished experience  in  business  affairs,  be  may  so  report  without  going 
into  the  details  required  by  the  regulations.  Unless  the  Indian  agent 
is  able  of  his  own  knowledge  to  furnish  the  information  required  of 
him  by  the  regulations,  he  personally  or  through  an  employee  to  be- 
designated  for  the  purpose  causes  such  investigation  to  be  made  as  will 
enable  him  to  make  complete  repqrt. 

Under  these  regulations  but  one  application  has  been  passed  upon^ 
that  of  James  Brooks  Wright,  a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  His 
application  was  approved  and  the  restrictions  were  removed. 

April  23  the  Department  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  on  the  above  provision  relative  to  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  alienation  of  lands  allotted  to  members  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  as  follows: 

I  desire  your  opinion  upon  said  provisions  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  and 
especially  wish  to  be  advised  whether  they  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  acts  relative  to  the  alienation  of  lands  by  the  Seminoles,  Choctaws, 
ChickasawB,  and  Cherokees. 

I  desire  to  be  further  advised  whether  under  the  first  named  provision  of  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  any  authority  to  author- 
ize the  sale  of  any  land  belonging  to  minors,  members  of  either  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes;  also  whether  under  said  second  proviso  leases  heretofore  duly  made  under 
said  acts  confirming  agreements  with  said  nations,  by  members  of  the  Seminole, 
Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  nations,  are  legal  and  binding  without  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  at  the  Union  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  under  said  provision  [of  the  Indian 
appropriation  act.  Many  mineral  leases  have  been  made  under  the  regulations 
issued  May  4, 1903,  and  amendments  thereto,  with  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  have  been  held  awaiting  action  upon  the  Indian  appropriation  act  validating 
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he  action  of  the  Dawes  Commission  "with  respect  to  allotments  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation."  Your  opinion  is  desired  whether  said  leases  may  now  be  approved  if 
found  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  said  regulations. 

In  opinion  of  May  6,  1904:,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  said: 

The  matters  of  alienation  of  lands  by  Indian  allottees  and  of  leasing  are  treated  of 
and  provided  for  in  the  various  agreements  and  acts  as  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
matters.  It  is  true  a  lease  of  land  is  in  a  certain  sense  an  alienation.  It  transfers  to 
and  vests  in  the  lessee  certain  rights  of  possession  and  use  of  the  land,  but  does  not 
convey  to  him  the  title.  The  alienation  from  which  it  was  intended  by  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  to  remove  restrictions,  was  that  character  of  proceedings  which 
would  involve  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  title.  The  provisions  of  the  various  agree- 
ments and  laws  relative  to  and  governing  the  leasing  of  allotted  lands  were  not 
intended  to  be  and  are  not  affected  by  this  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act 
A  lease  that  was  before  not  legal  or  binding  without  the  approval  of  the  Indian 
agent  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  now  equally  inaffective  without  such 
approval.  In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  confirmatory  provision  and  does  not  purport 
to  cure  defects  in  existing  instruments  or  in  fact  to  in  any  manner  affect  leases. 
The  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  under  this  provision  of  the  appropriation 
act  are  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  alienation  by  allottees  of 
said  tribes  of  Indian  blood,  except  minors,  and  except  as  to  homesteads,  and  it  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  act  that  such  rules  and  r^rulations  should  have  any  effect  upon 
the  manner  of  execution  or  approval  of  leases  of  allotted  land. 

In  the  last  question  you  ask  substantially  whether  leases  heretofore  made  imder 
regulations  of  the  Department,  by  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  may  now  be 
approved.  ,The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  permitted  selections  of 
allotments  by  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to  the  time  when  such  selec- 
tions were  authorized  to  be  made.  The  second  provision  of  the  appropriation  act 
referred  to  and  quoted  above,  declares  that  no  proceedings  with  respect  to  such 
allotments  shall  be  held  invalid  on  the  ground  that  they  were  had  before  there  was 
authority  to  begin  the  work  of  allotment  in  said  nation.  This  provision  removed  from 
such  allotments  the  one  element  of  invalidity.-  It  declares  in  effect  that  they  shall  be 
•considered  as  having  been  properly  made  in  point  of  time.  If  in  other  respects 
valid  they  are  to  be  treated  as  proper  allotments,  and  leases  of  such  allotments,  if  in 
conformity  to  the  law  and  regulations,  may  now  be  approved  exactly  as  if  there  had 
been  authority  for  the  making  of  such  allotments  at  the  time  of  their  allowance. 

DELA WARES  V.    CHEROKEES. 

■ 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  aflBrmed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of  the 
Delaware  Indians  versus  The  Cherokee  Nation.  The  court  found  that 
the  registered  Delawares  now  living  are  each  entitled  to  160  acres  of 
land,  and  that  the  descendants  of  registered  Delawares  are  entitled  to 
share  equally  with  the  Cherokees  in  the  distribution  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Cherokee  lands. 

The  act  of  April  21  last  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the  Delaware 
tribe  of  Indians  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  said  tribe  shall  in  council  direct, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fift/ thousand  dollars  in  full  of  all  claims  and  demands 
of  said  tribe  against  the  United  States,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  and 
made  immediately  available:  Provided^  That  said  sum  shall  be  paid  only  after  the 
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triba2  authorities,  thereunto  duly  and  specifically  authorized  by  the  tribe,  shall  have 
si^ed  a  writing  stating  that  such  payment  is  in  full  of  all  claims  and  demands  of 
every  name  and  nature  of  said  Delaware  Indians  against  the  United  States,  which 
writing  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  have  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  actions  pending  in  all  courts  wherein 
said  Delaware  Indians  are  plaintiff  and  the  United  States  defendants. 

July  18, 1904:,  the  Delaware  Indians  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  their  *'  attorneys  in  fact  or  either  of 
them"  to  dismiss  by  proper  motion  or  stipulation  "all  actions  or  suits 
pending  in  any  courts  wherein  said  Delaware  Indians  are  plaintiffs  and 
the  United  States  are  defendants,  the  said  Delaware  Indians  expressly 
consenting  to  such  dismissal  of  such  suits  or  actions,''  and  the  council 
decided  to  accept  the  $150,000  appropriated  in  lieu  of  all  claims  and 
demands  of  the  Delaware  Indians  against  the  United  States.  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  resolution  the  wish  is  expressed  that  Agent 
Shoenf elt  prepare  a  roll  of  the  Delawares  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
per  capita  distribution  of  the  fund  mentioned,  and  pay  the  same  to  the 
individuals  entitled.  The  Office  is  unadvised  a^  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  taken  concerning  the  dismissal  of  the  suits  instituted  against 
the  Government. 

Citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Delaware  blood  have  heretofore 
maintained  that  as  a  tribe  or  band  they  purchased  from  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  in  1867,  \57,600  acres  of  land,  and  were  consequently  the 
owners  of  improvements  upon  a  greater  area  of  land  than  they  will 
be  entitled  to  as  allotments  under  the  terms  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  before  mentioned.  The  act  of  April  21,  1904,  pro- 
vides: 

That  the  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  who  have  made  improvements,  or  are  in  right- 
ful possession  of  snch  improvements,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  shall  have  the  right  to  first  select  from  said  improved  lands  their  allot- 
ments, and  thereafter  for  a  period  of  six  months  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  the 
improvements  upon  their  surplus  holdings  of  lands  to  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  entitled  to  select  allotments  at  a  valuation  to  be  approved  by  an  official  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  for  that  purpose;  and  the  vendor  shall  have  a  lien  upon 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  upon  which  the  improvements  are  located  for  the 
purchase  money  remaining  unpaid;  and  the  vendor  shall  have  the  right  to  enforce 
such  lien  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  vendor  may„  however,  elect  to 
take  and  retain  the  possession  of  the  land  at  a  fair  cash  rental,  to  be  approved  by  the 
official,  so  as  aforesaid  designated,  until  such  rental  shall  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
unpaid  purchase  price,  and  when  the  purchase  price  is  fully  paid  he  shall  forthwith 
deliver  possession  of  the  land  to  the  purchaser:  Provided j  hav^eveTf  That  any  crops 
then  growing  on  the  land  shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  vendor,  and  he  may 
have  access  to  the  land  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  cultivate  and  gather  such 
growing  crops.  Any  such  purchaser  shall  without  unreasonable  delay  apply  to  select 
as  an  allotment  the  land  upon  which  the  improvements  purchased  by  him  are  located, 
and  shall  submit  with  his  application  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  in  good  faith  pur- 
chased such  improvements. 
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Agent  Shoenf  elt  has  been  designated  by  the  President  as  the  official 
to  approve  the  valuation  at  which  Delawares  may  sell  the  improve- 
ments upon  their  surplus  holdings  to  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  entitled  to  select  allotments,  and  on  June  1  the  Department 
prescribed  regulations  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  law  above 
quoted. 

COLLECTION  OF  ROYALTIES. 

In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  the  United  States  Indian  agent 
for  Union  Agency  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  taxes,  royal- 
ties, and  permits  of  all  natures,  due  said  nations.  In  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  the  agent  collects  the  royalties  on  minerals, 
stone,  timber,  payments  for  town  lots,  and  the  cattle  tax.  During  the 
year  he  has  collected  in  the  different  nations  items  as  follows: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  n&tionB: 

Coal  royalty $276,311.54 

Asphalt  royalty 1,500.06 

Stone  and  gravel  royalty 1, 857. 21 

Tie  and  timber  royalty 14,413.62 

Sale  of  seized  logs  and  lumber 15. 15 

Payments  on  town  lots 374, 574. 22 

Total 668,671.80 

Cattle  tax,  Choctaw  Nation 6, 361. 75 

Cattle  tax,  Chickasaw  Nation .'...      23,225.53 

Cherokee  Nation: 

Coal  royalty 291.36 

Oil  and  gas  royalty 1,300.00 

Hay  tax 1,676.81 

Board  of  school  teachers  and  papils 26, 395. 68 

Ballast  royalty 3,646.10 

Merchandise  tax 3. 32 

Ferry  tax 114.00 

Cattle  tax 415.50 

Timber  royalties 5,119.81 

From  C.  M.  McCullan  by  treasurer  Cherokee  Nation, 

to  equalize  allotments  in  "Cherokee  Strip'* 112. 00 

Balance  of  Freedman  fund 15.00 

Estray  agents 2,607.93 

Payments  on  town  lots 73, 568. 24 

Total 115,265.75 

Creek  Nation: 

Coal  royalty 904.65 

Pasture  tax 11,361.85 

Occupation  tax 5. 00 

Rent  capitol  building 1,250.00 

Sale  of  ties .' 25.00 

Payments  on  town  lots 106,479.76 

Total : 120,026.26 
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Coal  and  asphalt  leases  cover  111,750  acres  of  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  It  will  be  observed  that  at  8 
cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run,  including  what  is  commonly 
called  ''slack,"  10  cents  per  ton  on  crude  asphalt  and  60  cents  per  ton 
for  refined,  and  2  cents  per  cubic  yard  on  rock  and  stone,  the  agent 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  collected  a  total  royalty 
for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of  $279,668.81.  From  June 
28,  1898,  the  date  the  Government  assumed  charge  of  affairs  in  the 
Indian  TeiTitor}^  to  June  30,  1904,  there  has  been  collected  for  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  as  royalty  on  coal,  asphalt,  stone,  and 
rock  a  total  of  $1,237,225.21.  The  amount  collected  each  year  is  aa 
follows: 

June  28,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 ?1 10, 145.  25 

July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 138,486.40 

July  1,  1900,  to  June  30, 1901 199,663.55 

July  1,  1901,  to  June  30, 1902 247,361.36 

July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 261,929.84 

July  1,  1903,  to  June  30, 1904 279,668.81 

The  stone  and  gravel  royalty  amounting  to  $1,857.21  collected  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nation  was  obtained  through  two  leases  which 
were  entered  into  August  21,  1903,  with  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and 
Gulf  Railroad  Company,  authorizing  that  company  to  remove  stone 
and  gravel  from  certain  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations. 

Under  the  regulations  governing  the  procurement  of  timber  and 
stone  for  individual  and  domestic  purposes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  June  6,  1900  (31  Stats.,  660),  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  Januai"}^  21, 1903  (32  Stats.,  774:),  no  new  contracts  have  been  en- 
tered into.  As  noted  atove,  royalties  amounting  to  $14,431.62  were 
received  on  account  of  timber  remov^ed  from  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  during  the  year.  All  timber  contracts  heretofore 
entered  into  have  expired. 

The  amount  of  rents,  royalties,  taxes,  permits,  and  other  items  of 
whatever  nature  that  have  been  collected  by  the  Government  for  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  since  June  28,  1898,  are  given  by  years  as 
follows: 

Creek  Nation: 

June  28,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 H913.63 

July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 26,370.19 

July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901 30,827.60 

July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 97,733.35 

July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 237,541.14 

July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904 ., 120,025.76 

Total 517,411.67 
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Cherokee  Nation: 

June  28,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 $3,150.87 

July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 19,455.a5 

July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901 19,392.65 

•      July  1,  1901,  to  JuneSO,  1902 17,060.08 

July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 58,767.17 

July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904 115,265.75 

Total 23:^,091.57 

The  Union  Agency  is  one  of  the  most  iniix)rtant  Indian  agencies  in 
the  country.  It  has  been  found  that  during  the  last  year  Agent 
Shoenfelt  handled,  including  royalties  and  taxes  of  all  natures  col- 
lected by  him,  amount  received  on  requisition  through  this  Office, 
individual  Indian  moneys,  and  $125.31  paid  b}'  him  to  cover  disallow- 
ance in  his  cash  account,  a  total  of  $1,686,124.05. 

UNLEASED  SEGREGATED  COAL   AND   ASPHALT  LANDS,    CHOCTAW  AND 

CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

The  act  of  April  21  last  declares  that — 

All  un leased  lands  which  are  by  section  tifty-nine  of  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to 
ratify  and  confirm  an  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
•directed  to  **  be  sold  at  public  auction  for  cash,"  and  all  other  unleased  lands  and 
-deposits  of  like  character  in  said  nations  segregated  under  any  act  of  Congress,  shall, 
instead,  be  sold  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  tracts  not  exceed- 
ing nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  each  person,  after  due  advertisement,  upon 
sealed  proposals,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
And  approved  by  the  President,  with  authority  to  reject  any  or  all  proposals:  Pro- 
videdy  That  the  President  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons,  one  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Choc- 
taw by  blood,  and  one  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  which  commission  shall  have  a  right  to 
be  present  at  the  time  of  the  oi)ening  of  bids  and  be  heard  in  relation  to  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  thereof. 

All  expenses,  inclusive  of  necessary  clerical  help  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  connected  with  and  incident  to  such  sale  shall  be  paid  from  tlie  funds  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  all  leased  lands  shall  be  withheld  from  sale  until  the  further  direction 
of  Congress. 

June  17, 11M)4:,  the  President  approved  regulations  to  govern  the  sale 
of  the  unleased  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  and  deposits  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  b>^  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement,  act 
of  July  1, 11)02,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  March  24,  1903,  **  In- 
written  order  segregated  and  reserved  from  allotment"  445,052.23 
acres  of  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  found  to  he 
"  principall}'  valuable  because  of  their  deposits  of  coal  and  asphalt.*' 
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Of  this  area  111,750  acres  are  embraced  in  leases  existing  at  the  time 
the  supplemental  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  members  of  the  two 
tribes  September  25,  1902,  and  333,302.23  acres  are  unleased.  The 
unleased  lands  have  been  divided  into  six  districts.  Bids  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  in  the  different  districts  are  to  be  opened  by  this  OflBce 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Eastern  time,  on  the  following  dates:  McAlester 
district  (No.  1),  October  3,  190:t;  Wilburton-Stigler  (No.  2),  Decem- 
ber 5,  1904;  Howe-Poteau  (No.  3),  February  6,  1905;  McCurtain- 
Massey  (No.  4),  April  3, 1905;  Lehigh- A rdmore  (No.  5),  June  5, 1905; 
and  for  the  lands  in  district  No.  6  (unleased  segregated  asphalt 
lands),  August  7,  1905.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale  has  been 
published  in  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  law  not  exceeding  960  acres  can  be  sold  to  any  one 
person,  and  the  regulations  provide: 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  bid  on  more  than  one  tract  sis  described  in  the  circular, 
except  in  cases  where  two  or  more  tracts  as  described  do  not  in  the  aggregate  contain 
in  excess  of  960  acres,  *  *  *  that  being  the  maximum  acreage  under  the  law 
that  any  one  person  may  purchase. 

Bidders  are  required  to  address  their  bids  to  this  OflSce,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  same  with  a  certified  check  for  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  bid, 
8uch  check  to  be  forfeited  ro  the  use  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  unless  the  bidder  complies  with  the  provisions  of  his  bid  within 
fifteen  days  after  notice  of  its  acceptance.  The  right  to  reject  any  or 
all  bids  is  reserved.  A  form  of  bid  has  been  prescribed  and  7nmt  be 
used  by  all  bidders.  Lands  crossed  by  railroads  will  be  sold  subject 
to  the  railroad's  right  of  way. 

Under  the  law  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion, to  be  present  when  bids  are  opened  ''and  be  heard  in  relation  to 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  "  of  any  bid,  one  of  the  commission  to  be 
a  Choctaw  by  blood,  appointed  under  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation;  another  to  be  a  Chickasaw  by 
blood,  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation;  the  third  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
without  any  recommendation  from  the  tribal  authorities.  The  com- 
mission consists  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
Thomas  E.  Sanguin  for  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  Walter  Colbert  for 
the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Circulars  descriptive  of  the  lands  and  deposits 
of  the  different  districts,  prepared  by  Joseph  A.  Taft  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  may 
be  had  by  applying  to  this  Office  or  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent, 
Muskogee,  Ind.  T. 

At  the  hour  designated  for  the  first  sale,  October  3,  the  32  bids 
submitted  were  opened  by  the  Acting  Commissioner,  in  the  presence 
of  Brigadier-General  Wilson  and  Thomas  E.  Sanguin.     There  were 
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74  tracts  in  District  No.  1  advertised  for  sale  on  that  day,  and  these 
32  bids  covered  28  tracts,  no  bids  having  been  received  as  to  the  other 
46  tracts.  The  bids  covered  an  aggregate  area  of  26,064.74  acres, 
and  amounted  to  $204,816.02,  or  at  the  rate  of  $7.74  per  acre— less 
than  the  price  of  fair  agricultural  lands. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  special  commission  and  of  this  office, 
all  the  bids  were  rejected  by  the  Department  October  11. 

TOWN   SITES. 

The  following  towns  were  surveyed  and  platted  during  the  year: 

Cherokee  Nation,  over  200  population:  Bartlesville,  Fairland,  Fort 
Gibson,  North  Tulsa,  Owasso,  Tahlequah.  Under  200  population: 
Bennett,  Hillside,  Maple,  Ochelata,  Rubj^  Spavinaw,  Vera,  Watova, 
Weldon. 

Choctaw  Nation:  Alderson,  Coalgate,  Gowen,  Hartshorne,  Hugo, 
Krebs,  McCurtain,  Phillips,  Savanna,  West  Fort  Smith. 

Chickasaw  Nation:  Ada,  Durwood,  Francis  (amended),  Madill, 
Mannsville,  Milburh,  Roff. 

Schedules  showing  the  names  of  the  persons  entitled  to  purchase 
lots  in  towns,  the  appraisement,  and  -the  rate  at  which  they  may 
purchase,  were  approved,  as  follows: 

Cherokee  Nation,  over  200  population:  Adair,  Bartlesville,  Cho- 
teau,  Claremore,  Hauvson,  Lenapah,  Muldrow,  Nowata,  Oplagah, 
Pryor  Creek,  Sallisaw,  Vian.  Under  200  population:  Kansas,  Long, 
Redland. 

Choctaw  Nation,  over  200  population:  Bennington,  Blue,  Coalgate, 
Crowder,  Fort  Towson,  Garvin,  Gilbert,  Haileyville,  Harrington, 
Hartshorne,  Hugo,  Purnell,  Shady  Point,  Wade.  Under  200  popu- 
lation: Albany,  Blaine,  Boggy  Depot,  Braden,  Brooken,  Byrne,  Citra, 
Folsom,  Hennepin,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Newberg,  Oak  Lodge,  Oconee, 
Sans  Bois,  Star,  Summerfield,  Tuskahoma,  Utica. 

Chickasaw  Nation,  over  200  population:  Ada,  Aylesworth,  Coman- 
che, Davis,  Durwood,  Hickory,  Loco,  Lone  Grove,  Mannsville,  Mead, 
Milburn,  Mill  Creek,  Purcell,  Roflf,  Tishomingo.  Under  200  popula- 
tion: Alma,  Ara,  Atlee,  Bee,  Bebee,  Brady,  Brock.  Burneyville, 
Chism,  Dixie,  Dolberg,  Doyle,  Eastman,  Elk,  Foster,  Fox,  Oakman, 
Okra,  Orinne,  Overbrook,  Palmer,  Pike,  Platter,  Powell,  Provence, 
Reagan,  Reck,  Robberson,  Roberta,  Sneed,  Glenn,  Grady,  Graham, 
Harrisburg,  Hart,  Healdton,  Hewitt,  Holder,  Homer,  Hunton,  lona, 
Keller,  Marsden,  Maxwell,  McMillan,  Newport,  Tatums,  Teller, 
Thackerville,  Troy,  Tussy,  Tyler,  Velma,  Wallville,  Wayne,  White- 
bead,  Wiley,  Woodford,  Woolsey. 

Additions  were  made  to  the  towns  of  Chickasha  and  Francis,  Chicka- 
saw Nation. 
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Patents  were  approved  for  the  conveyance  of  lots  in  the  following 
towns,  the  number  in  each  being  indicated: 

Tablb  24. — Tounfts  in  which  patents  for  conveyance  of  lots  have  been  approved. 


Name. 


Cherokee  Nation: 

Afton 

Bartlesville . . . 

Bluejacket 

Catoosa 

Chelsea 

Vinita 

Welch 

Creek  Nation: 

Alabama 

ifli^;::::::;; 

Bristow 

Checotah 

ClarkavlUe.... 

Coweta 

Eufaiila 


Number 

of 
patents. 


69 
74 
18 
30 
52 
148 
21 

1 
10 

4 

•Ift 
72 

5 
24 
59 


Number 

of 
patents. 


Creek  Nation— Continued. 

Henryetta 

Holdenville 

Inola 

Kellyville 

Lee 

Mounds 

Muskogee 

Okmulgee 

Redfork 

Sapulpa 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Wetumka 

Wildcat 

Winchell 


58 

83 

10 
1 
2 

22 
560 

76 
9 

85 
204 
219 

38 
2 
4 


Tracts  for  cemeteries  were  segregated  at  the  following  towns  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation:  Adair,  Sallisaw,  Vian,  Westville. 

Lots  which  were  not  in  the  possession  of  private  parties  were  sold 
at  auction  in  the  following  towns  in  the  Cherokee  Nation:  Afton,  Blue 
Jacket,  Catoosa,  Chelsea,  Welch. 

During  the  year  the  Department  approved  the  issuance  of  bonds  in 
the  following  towns: 

Checotah,  Creek  Nation,  $15,000  for  echoolhoases. 

Durant,  Chck;taw  Nation,  $89,000  for  waterworks,  electric-light  plant,  and  sewers. 

Atoka,  Choctaw  Nation,  $12,000  for  schoolhouses. 

Wilburton,  Choctaw  Nation,  $5,000  for  schoolhouses. 

Chickasha,  Chickasaw  Nation,  $75,000  for  waterworks  and  $15,000  for  sewers. 

Comanche,  Chickasaw  Nation,  $12,500  for  schoolhouses. 

Tishomingo,  Chickasaw  Nation,  $30,000  for  waterworks  and  $20,000  for  schoolhouses. 

Wynnewood,  Chickasaw  Nation,  $15,000  for  schoolhouses. 

September  1,  1903,  the  town-site  work  was  resumed,  but  on  account 
of  the  funds  becoming  exhausted  it  was  discontinued  December  1, 1903. 
There  was  included  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act,  approved  February 
18,  1904  (33  Stats.,  15),  an  item  of  $30,000  for  continuing  the  town- 
site  work,  and  the  force  was  again  put  in  the  field  February  23,  1904. 
In  the  Indian  Appropriation  act,  approved  April  21,  1904  (33  Stats., 
189),  there  was  a  further  item  of  $25,000  for  town  sites  in  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  proviso  "That  said  work  shall  be  completed  on  or 
before  Jul}''  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five." 

A  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  3, 
1903  (32  Stats.,  982),  reads  as  follows: 

That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  survey  and  platting  at  their  own 
expense  of  town  sites  by  private  parties  where  stations  are  located  along  the  lines  of 
railroads,  nor  the  unrestricted  alienation  of  land  for  such  purposes,  when  recommended 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tril^es  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 
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In  accordance  with  this  provision  the  Department  has  authorized 
the  alienation  of  allotted  lands  for  town-site  purposes  as  follows: 

Tablb  25. — Allotted  lands  alienated  for  toum-gUe  purposes. 


Location. 


Name. 


Creek  Nation: 

Bixby  

Bristow 

Broken  Arrow. 

Do 

Do 

Ghsj^e 

Checotah 

Do 

Do 

Coweta , 

Do 

Do 

Depew , 

Do 

Eufanla 

Henryetta 

Do 

Do 

Holdenville . . 

Morris 

Muscogee 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do........ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Okemah 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Okmulgee.... 

Oktaha 

Olney  

Do 

Paden  

Do 

Do 

Porter 

Sapulpa 

Spokogee 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tulsa 

Do 

Do 

Weleetka 

Do 

Do 

Wetimika 

Cherokee  Nation: 

Vinita 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Bokoshe 

Hugo 

Do 

Do 

Indianola 

Do 

Kinta 

Do 

Do 


Charlie  Fox 

Prank  Henry 

Stephen  Franklin 

Harry  Sells 

Billy  Adklns 

Hannah  Jones 

Lonie  Merrick 

Dora  Lieber 

Flora  R.Audd 

Mar\'  Chissoe 

Adaline  Orcutt 

Hattie  Adklns 

Helni  of  Caroline  Harry 

LydiaCates 

Hattie  M.  Moore 

Lonie  Merrick 

Luella  Key 

Hugh  Henry 

Elzora  Lewis 

Philip  Scott 

Freeland  B.  Mclntooh  . . 

Albert  P.  McKellop 

Philip  R.  Caesar 

Charles  W.  Garrett 

William  R.Robinson  ... 

Jociephine  Higgins 

Eliza  J.  Murphy 

William  S.  Nlurphy 

Mahala 

Peter  McNac 

Liza  Harjo 

Nocus  Fixico 

Samuel  J.  Haynes 

Jeanetta  Newberry 

Ellphalet  N.Wright 

James  B.  Wright 

Lticy  Beaver 

Sarkecher 

Fuller  Knight 

George  Overton 

John  Grayson 

George  Simmons 

Martha  Simmons 

Leber  Proctor , 

SuKie  Ross , 

Mack  Hawkins , 

Alvin  T.Hodge 

Llla  D.  Lindsey 

Mary  J.  Bumette , 

Martha  Lowe 

Big  Ben 

William  Lowe 

Lena  E.  Tiger 


Acres. 


80 
bO 
120 
Hi 
40 

S4.nS 
40 
16 

119.07 
121.37 
163.91 
40 

41. » 
121.43 
90 
120 
70 
40 

62. 9S 
120 
20 

115.10 

120 

95 

120 

50 

120 

120 

W 

SO 

40 

120 

60.90 

120 

80 

70 

W 

80 

80 

120 

100 

80 

» 

120 

40 

40 

40 

22 

JO 

120 

40 

40 

80 


Amanda  O.  Marrs «.30 


Quinton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stuart 

Chickasaw  Nation: 
Ada 

Do 

Ardmore 

Do 


Jamet*  Taylor 

Rena  Kirkpatrick  

Joel  Spring 

J  am  es  C .  K  ir  kpat  ri  c k 

Ellis  Bohannon 

Sim p«>n  Bohannon 

J impson  Thompson 

Billy  Thompson 

Jimpson   Thompson,   as  administrator  of  estate   of  James 
Thompson. 

Becky  C«)oper 

Ad  am  Cooper 

l.*«rael  Cooper - 

Lt'onida-s  K ing * 

Billy  Thomp.«ton 

Hou.st< )n  Terrell 

Simpson  Bohannon 

Samuel  L.  Wooley 


William  W.  Daggs 
Leonidas  Daggs  . . . 
George  L.  Lowery. 
Israel  £.  Adkins  . . 


140 
65 
70 

40 

149.39 
59.59 
95.30 
SO 
97.90 

110 

30 
110 

60 

SO 

30 

20 
126.91 

» 
79.96 

» 

2D.tf4 
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Bartlesyille. — ^The  Cudahy  Oil  Company  made  application  for  a  modi- 
fication of  its  mineral  oil  lease,  covering  section  12,  at  Bartleaville, 
Cherokee  Nation,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  gauging  and  reporting  of  oil 
taken  from  all  its  wells  within  Bartlesville,  instead  of  being  required 
to  ^uge  and  report  the  product  of  each  well  separately.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  in  an  opinion  rendered  by  him  Januar\^  26,  1904,  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  on  the  same  da}',  it  was  held: 

Until  sale  town  lots  in  Bartlesville  are  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
The  occupants  or  poseessors  have  no  right  greater  than  a  right  to  undiBturbed  pos- 
session and  use  of  the  surface.  Upon  issue  of  sale  certificate  the  holder's  right  under 
the  act  of  July  l,  1902,  becomes  like  that  of  a  holder  of  final  certificate  upon  a 
homestead  or  cash  entry  of  public  lands.  Unless  he  has  in  some  way  consented  to 
take  a  less  estate  than  that  contemplated  by  the  statute,  his  right,  while  the  certificate 
is  in  force  and  no  adverse  right  is  asserted,  is  to  receive  all  rents,  issues,  and  profits 
as  fully  as  though  already  seized  of  the  complete  legal  title.    *    *    * 

When  an  individual  right  attaches,  the  right  to  a  gauging  of  any  well  or  group  of 
wells  thereon  will  immediately  arise,  which  can  be  waived  only  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  party  entitled  thereto. 

The  question  as  to  when  the  purchasers  of  town  lots  in  Bartlesville 
would  be  entitled  to  demand  royalties  accruing  from  wells  upon  their 
lots  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  Interior  Depart 
ment,  and  in  an  opinion  of  Jul}^  20,  1904,  he  held: 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  date  when  a  claimant  becomes  a  purchaser,  and  when  a 
sale  of  the  lot  is  ma<le,  is  when  the  claimant  evidences  his  intent  to  acquire  the  title 
to  the  lot  claimed  by  making  the  initial  payment  thereon.  In  sales  between  parties 
equity  regards  the  purchaser  as  owner  of  the  thing  sold  from  the  time  of  making  a 
contract.  From  that  time  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  receive  title  is  dependent 
only  on  his  performance  of  those  things  he  is  required  to  do  antecedent  to  right  to 
demand  a  conveyance.  In  the  town-site  proceedings  the  appraisement  and  schedule 
of  claimant  answer  to  the  proposal  of  an  owner  to  sell.  The  proceedings  to  that 
time  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  sale.  When  the  claimant  accepts 
the  conditions  and  makes  the  required  first  payment,  he  becomes  in  equity  the 
ow^ner,  and  the  title  is  thereafter  held  by  the  nation  in  trust  to  him  as  security  for 
the  unpaid  purchase  money.    *    *    ♦ 

As  the  purchaser  gives  no  other  security  for  payment  than  the  lot  itself,  the  gross 
value  of  which  is  impaired  to  the  proportion  that  the  mineral  is  extracted,  the  roy- 
alty is  in  fact  but  part  of  the  lot  sold,  representing  the  value  of  the  mineral  taken 
from  it.  Until  complete  payment  is  made,  it  should  be  held,  as  is  the  lot  itself,  as 
security  to  the  nation  for  the  unpaid  purchase  money.  This  keeps  the  security  to 
the  nation  unimpaired,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  purchaser  on  completing  his 
payment,  the  full  benefit  and  value  of  what  he  purchased,  as  of  the  date  of  his  pur- 
chase, unimpaired. 

Sulphur. — Various  tracts  having  been  set  aside  under  provisions  of 
law  for  the  town  of  Sulphur,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  following 
questions  as  to  its  survey  and  the  appraisement  of  lots  were  pro- 
pounded to  the  Assistant  Attorne^^-General  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment: 

(1)  What  lots  are  included  in  the  term  **all  town  lots  held  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States?''    I>oe8  the  term  embrace  lots  upon  which  the  lot  holders  had  no  improve- 
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ments  at  the  time  of  the  segregation  of  the  reservation  nnder  the  provision  of  the 
ac't  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.,  641)? 

(2)  What  evidence  is  necessary  to  establish  the  claim  of  "lot  holders"  in  order  to 
entitle  them  to  payment  for  the  lota  under  said  provision? 

(3)  How  shall  the  "actual  value  at  the  time  of  such  appraisement"  be  ascertainwl 
by  the  appraiser,  and  what  evidence  should  be  require<l  by  him  of  the  lot  holder  in 
order  to  establish  the  actual  value  of  the  town  lot? 

In  an  opinion  of  May  19,  190i,  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
same  day,  it  was  held: 

The  descriptive  phrase  "town  lots"  applies  to  parcels  of  land  either  surveyed  ami 
platted  as  a  part  of  a  town,  or  parcels  of  land  settled  upon  and  used  for  those  purpof^cs 
distinctly  incident  to  urban  life.  A  tract  or  parcel  of  ground  not  surveyed  or  platted 
as  lots,  and  occupied  for  farm  or  agricultural  purposes,  is  in  no  sense  to  l>e  considered 
as  a  town  lot. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  direct  and  explicit  answer  to  the  second  question  asked. 
The  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  claim  of  a  lot  holder  will  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  different  cases.  If  one  holds  under  a  written  instrument,  that 
should  be  produceil  as  the  best  evidence  of  his  claim.  If  he  holds  by  reason  of  oa*u- 
pancy,  the  fact  of  such  occupancy  should  be  clearly  established  by  the  proof,  and 
he  should  be  required  to  show  such  occupancy  or  such  use  and  control  of  the  lot  a** 
would  give  the  public  notice  of  his  claim.  If  he  holds  under  the  usages  and  customf* 
prevailing,  proof  should  be  re<]uired  of  those  usages  and  customs,  and  of  the  claim- 
ant's complian(^e  with  all  things  required  to  be  done  by  him.  In  short,  he  should 
be  required  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  charged  with  the 
duty  of  appraising  these  lots. 

'  It  is  likewise  impossible  to  give  explicit  answer  to  the  third  question.  A  jrst  and 
equitable  conclusion  as  to  the  actual  value  of  any  lot  must,  necessarily,  rent  largely 
in  the  wise  discretion  and  sound  judgment  of  the  officer  making  the  appraisement. 
The  direction  is  "to  appraise,  at  their  actual  value  at  the  time  of  such  appraise- 
ment, all  town  lots  held  by  citizens  of  the  United  States."  The  word  "held"  niuj«t 
be  given  some  such  meaning  as  occupied,  possessed,  or  controlled.  It  implies  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  naked  claim  not  involving  the  element  of  personal  conneiv 
tion  wuth  the  lan<l,and  yet  something  less  than  ownership,  because  there  was  no.«uch 
thing  as  actual  individual  ownership  of  these  lands.  The  character  and  value  of  the 
claim  or  title  asserted  is  clearly  not  the  intended  measure  of  appraisal.  The  claim 
of  these  lot  holders,  based  on  occupancy,  was  one  which  might,  if  the  land  had  been 
included  in  a  town  site,  have  ripened  into  a  preference  right  of  purchase  upon  the 
terms  prescrilHjd  by  law.  The  value  of  such  a  claim  would  probably  l)e  much  less 
than  the  "actual  value"  of  the  lot  which  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  provision  is  "t'> 
appraise  at  their  actual  value  *  *  *  all  town  lotfl  held  by  citizens  of  the  Unite<l 
States,"  not  "to  appraise  at  its  actual  value  the  claim  of  every  citizen  of  the  Unite<l 
States  holding  a  town  lot."  To  recognize  one  deprived  of  only  a  possessory  or  occu- 
pancy claim,  which  might  or  might  not  have  ripened  into  something  better,  m 
entitled  to  pay  for  the  full  value  of  the  lot  may  seem  wholly  unwarranted!,  but  that 
was  a  matter  for  Congre.«s  to  determine.  The  language  of  the  law  is  not  ainbijruoua 
or  uncertain.  The  tilings  to  be  appraised  are  town  lots,  and  the  standard  of  appraisal 
is  "their  actual  value."  The  only  ground  upon  which  to  base  a  doubt  is  to  lie  found 
in  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  paying  one  for  something  he  really  never  owne<l. 

Improvements  uixm  these  lots  are  to  be  appraised  and  paid  for  under  another  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  and  are  therefore  not  to  l)e  taken  into  consideration  in  appraising 
the  lots,  which  are  to  be  appraised  as  if  improved. 

If  lots  in  this  town  have  Ireen  the  subject  of  purchase  and  sale,  the  values  govern- 
ing in  those  transactions  ought  to  afford  some  criterion  for  the  appraisement  now  to 
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be  made.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  intimate  that  fictitious  or  speculative 
prices,  based  upon  the  expectation  that  a  large  and  important  town  would  grow  up 
there,  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  phrase  **at  the  time  of  such  appraise- 
ment" evidently  was  intended  to  prevent  any  consideration  being  given  to  future 
contingencies  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  these  lots.  The  probable  future  settlement 
and  growth  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  considered.  The  actual,  not  the  speculative, 
value  of  these  lots  is  to  be  ascertained  and  paid  for.  The  value  of  town  lots  in  other 
towns  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  may  be  considered  in  making  these 
appraisements. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

« 

Allotments  in  the  Creek  Nation  have  been  practically  completed, 
and  satisfactorj'  progress  has  been  made  in  this  line  of  work  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  and  Cherokee  nations.  Allotment  offices 
were  opened  January  1,  1903,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  about  April 
15  of  that  vear  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  On  account 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Cherokees  of  Cherokee  blood  and 
citizens  of  the  nation  of  Delaware  blood  with  respect  to  the  area  of 
land  purchased  by  the  Delawares  in  1867  the  allotment  offices  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  vere  closed  about  six  months  prior  to  December 
31  last.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  allotment  work  in  all  of  the  nations  will  have  been  completed. 
In  fact  the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  declares  that — 

The  Commission  shall  conchide  its  work  and  terminate  on  or  bef6re  the  first  day 
of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  said  Commipsion  shall  cease  to  exist  on  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five. 

The  chaotic  conditions  hitherto  prevailing  among  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  modified  and  the  members  of  the 
tribes  in  general  are  satisfied  with  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  distribute  their  lands  and  other  propert}^  among  them  in 
severaltv. 

Begulations  for  selection  of  allotments. — August  28,  1903,  the  Com- 
mission transmitted  a  copy  of  certain  regulations  adopted  by  them 
relative  to  the  selection  of  allotments  by  full-blood  Indians  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  They  were  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment September  5,  with  the  statement  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Office  they  were  not  applicable  and  ought  not  to  meet  with  depart- 
mental approval.  September  9  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General  who  in  opinion  of  September  30,  1903, 
approved  by  the  Department  the  same  day,  said,  among  other  things: 

The  duty  of  the  Commission  no  doubt  ip,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  protect  the  Indian, 
who  is  to  some  extent  its  ward,  from  imposition  and  undue  influence  by  designing 
and  evil-minded  persons.  When  it  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  applicant  is  acting 
under  such  influence,  it  may  in  any  particular  case  take  such  measures  as  will  enable 
the  applicant  to  exercise  his  own  free  choice;  such  as  to  require  the  suspected  person, 
"agent  or  noncitizen,"  to  withdraw,  or  by  calling  in  some  known  and  intelligent, 
trustworthy  citizen  or  other  person  known  to  the  applicant  and  capable  of  convers- 
ing with  him  in  bis  own  language,  to  confer  with,  advise,  and  aid  the  allottee.    No 
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formal  resolution  or  rule  is  necessary  to  confer  such  authority.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  inherent  in  all  courts,  quasi-judicial  hodies,  or  executive  officers  when  called 
upon  to  act  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  persons  of  weak  intelligence  or  will,  or  where 
such  conditions  are  merely  suspected  to  exist. 

The  objections  to  the  second  of  these  proposed  resolutions,  or  rules  for  procedure 
necessarily  involves  the  rejection  of  the  third.  It  is  objectionable  for  other  reasong. 
When  a  selection  has  been  made  rights  presumably  vest.  When  such  selection  is 
approved  and  the  allotment  is  made  the  equitable  right  becomes  apparently  com- 
plete. No  power  is  expressly  veste<i  in  the  Commission  or  in  the  Indian  Office  of  its 
own  motion  to  review  such  action.     Whether  it  mav  do  so  at  the  instance  of  the 

•r- 

allottee  and  after  notice  to  all  others  claiming  to  have  acquired  rights  under  him  v. 
not  presented  by  the  papers  before  me  and  no  opinion  need  be  expressed.  But  it 
would  seem  that  prior  to  vesting  of  legal  title  in  the  allottee  by  delivery  of  the 
allotment  deed  the  powers  of  the  Indian  Office  and  Commission  are  analogous  and 
similar  to  those  of  the  land  department  prior  to  issue  of  patent  to  public  lands. 

DISPOSITION  OF  SURPLUS   LANDS. 

Section  14:  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement  pro- 
vides that — 

• 

When  allotments  as  herein  provided  have  been  made  to  all  citizens  and  freedmeo, 
the  residue  of  lands  not  herein  reserved  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  if  any  there  be, 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  under  rules  and  regulations  and  on  terms  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  so  much  of  the  proceeds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  equalizing  allotments  shall  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  balance  shall 
be  paid  into  thjj  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctawa  and 
Cliickasaws  and  distributed  per  capita  as  other  funds  of  the  tribes. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904,  authorizes  the  Department — 

to  sell  at  public  sale  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any  one 
purchaser,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  matie  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  residue  of  land  in  the  Creek  Nation  belonging  to  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians,  con- 
sisting of  about  tive  hundred  thousand  acres  and  being  the  residue  of  lands  left  over 
after  allotments  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  each  of  said  tribe. 

No  steps  looking  to  the  sale  of  these  lands  have  been  taken,  nor  can 
any  such  action  be  taken  until  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  and  Creek  nations  entitled  to  allotments  have  been  allotted 
their  proportionate  shares. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

Enrollment  of  citizens  of  the  different  nations,  as  follows,  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department: 

Choctaw  by  blood 15, 550 

Choctaw  by  intermarriage 954 

Choctaw  freedmen 4, 722 

Chickasaw  by  blood 4, 826 

Chickasaw  by  intermarriage 348 

Chickasaw  freedmen 4, 471 

Cherokee  by  blood 31,»82 

Cherokee  freetlmen 3, 273 

Creek  by  blood 9,905 

Creek  freedmen 5, 473 
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Also  2,255  have  been  identified  as  Mississippi  Choctaws  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  Choctaw  estate  under  article  14  of 
the  treaty  of  September  27,  1830.  The  Delawares  born  since  the  reg- 
ister of  1867  was  made  have  been  enrolled  on  the  regular  rolls  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  Cherokee  citizens  ^'of  Delaware  blood." 
They  number  196. 

The  citizenship  work  of  the  different  nations  is  nearing  completion, 
and  by  order  of  the  Department  the  citizenship  rolls  of  the  Creek 
Nation  closed  September  1,  1904,  after  which  date  no  application  for 
enrollment  as  a  citizen  of  that  nation  will  be  considered.  The  dates  of 
closing  the  rolls  of  the  other  nations  are  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
different  agreements. 

Intennarried  Cherokees. — The  act  of  June  28, 1898,  generally  known 
as  the  Curtis  Act,  provides  that  the  commission  shall  make  a  roll  of  the 
diiferent  tribes,  enrolling  among,  others  ^^  such  intermarried  white  per- 
sons as  may  be  entitled  to  citizenship  under  Cherokee  laws."  A  con- 
troversy arose  as  to  the  right  of  white  persons  intermarried  with  Chero- 
kee citizens  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  tribal  estate,  and  as 
stated  in  ray  annual  report  for  last  year,  the  Department,  under  date 
of  February  24,  1903,  referred  the  subject  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  findings  and  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883  (32  Stats.,  485).  The  court  has  not 
yet  rendered  an  opinion,  and  consequently  nothing  has  been  donedur 
ing  the  last  year  with  reference  to  applications  involving  the  question 
of  intermarried  citizens  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  If  applicants  for 
enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  are  parties  to  a  case  involving  the  right 
to  enrollment  of  an  intermarried  claimant,  the  right  of  those  who 
apply  for  enrollment  by  blood  is  passed  upon,  and  the  right  of  the 
applicant  who  applies  for  intermarried  citizenship  will  not  be  consid- 
ered until  after  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  rendered  its  opinion. 

SEMINOLE   NATION. 

During  the  latter  part  of  January,  1904,  Hulbutta  Micco,  principal 
chief  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  and  other  members  of  that  nation  filed  a 
petition  in  this  Office  requesting  that  Congress  be  asked  to  enact  certain 
legislation  touching  their  affairs.  Among  other  things  they  requested 
that  their  surplus  lands  be  allotted  per  capita  without  regard  to  value 
to  children  born  to  enrolled  Seminoles  since  December  31,  1899. 
February  4  their  petition  was  referred  to  the  Department  with  recom- 
mendation that  the  subject  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress  a  bill  (H.  R.  12764)  entitled  "A  bill  to  make  final  disposition 
of  the  aifairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  for  other  purposes," 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  bill  (S.  5307) 
entitled  "A  bill  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians 
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in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  These  bills  were  introduced  late  in  the  session  and  neither 
became  law. 

OATHS  OF  DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904,  provides — 

That  no  portion  of  the  money  herein  appropriated  for  the  Indian  Territory  shall 
be  paid  to  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  Unite<l  States  until  such  person  shall 
make  oath  that  he  has  no  financial  interest  with  any  person  or  corporation  dealing 
in  Indian  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

A^ent  Shoenfelt  requested  this  office  July  8  to  prescribe  the  neces- 
sary fonii  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  employees  of  Union  Agency. 
July  16  the  office  reconunended  to  the  Department  that  the  usual  form 
of  oath,  supplemented  by  the  provisions  of  law,  be  prescribed.  It 
was  suggested,  however,  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  for  opinion  as  to  who  the  employees  are  to  whom 
this  provision  of  law  is  applicable.  The  suggestion  was  also  made  that, 
as  it  was  of  more  than  passing  importance  to  the  agent,  who  is  a 
disbursing  officer,  it  might  be  well  to  submit  the  whole  subject  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  July  19  the  Department  submitted  the 
matter  to  the  Assistant  Attorney -General,  who  rendered  the  following 
opinion  July  30: 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  object  and  intention  of  Congress  in  this  provision  was 
to  make  the  oath  imposed  obligatory  on  all  Federal  ofl&cers  and  persons  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  charged  with  duties  in  the  Indian  Territorj^  who  are  paid  their 
compensation  from  moneys  appropriate<i  by  the  act,  and  that  the  words  "herein 
appropriated  for  the  Indian  Territory"  are  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  provision  upon 
the  item  of  $30,000  to  which  it  is  annexed,  but  are  intended  to  apply  to  every  dis- 
bursement in  the  nature  of  salary  or  compensation  for  services  rendered  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  payable  from  any  appropriation  made  by  the  act,  including  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  their  clerks  and  agents,  the  United  States  Indian 
agent,  his  clerks  and  employees,  and  the  Indian  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Indian 
Territory  as  well,  though  the  appropriation  for  his  part  is  not  specially  appropriated 
**for  Indian  Territory"  apart  from  the  general  one  for  inspectors. 

He  recommended  that  a  form  of  oath  as  follows  be  prescribed: 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  not  since  and  including  the  first 

day  of  July,  1904,  had,  and  do  not  now  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  my  own  name 
or  otherwise,  through  any  agency,  trust,  confidence,  assignment,  or  other  conceal- 
ment, or  yet  as  agent,  trustee,  or  adviser  for  another,  any  interest,  fixed  or  contingent, 
in  the  principal,  profit,  or  result  of  any  investment,  or  by  way  of  commission,  per- 
centage, or  fee  thereon,  of  or  with  any  person  or  corporation  dealing  in  Indian  lands 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  in  leases  thereof  or  loans  thereon;  nor  during  any  part  of 
said  time  have  I  been  or  am  I  directly  or  indirectly  owner  of  or  anywise  interested 
in  the  stock  of  any  such  corporation,  nor  am  I  nor  have  I  been  an  officer,  agent, 
solicitor,  counsel,  adviser,  or  employee  of  any  corporation,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, or  {>erson  engaged  in,  interested  in,  or  doing  any  such  business  in  the  Indian 
Territorv. 

This  form  of  oath  was  approved  by  the  Department. 
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SETTLERS  ON  THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION, 

MONT. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1903  (32  Stats., 
982),  appropriated  $2,965  for  payment  of  settlers  for  improvements 
upon  certain  lands  situated  within  the  t)oundarie8  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation,  Mont.  The  Office  is  pleased  to  state  that 
deeds  approved  by  the  Department  have  been  obtained  from  the  set- 
tlers who  were  reported  last  year  as  still  lingering  on  that  reservation. 
As  accounts  in  favor  of  the  respective  settlerji  for  their  lands  and 
improvements  have  been  stated  in  this  Office  and  forwarded  to  the 
Treasury  Department  in  order  that  warrants  might  be  drawn,  it  is 
presumed  that  each  settler  has  been  paid  before  this  time.  They  have 
all  removed  from  the  reservation  and  the  lands  occupied  by  them  and 
by  other  settlers  who  had  previously  been  bought  out  have  been 
placed  in  the  possession  of  worthy  and  industrious  Indians.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  agent,  the  Indians  are  making  good  use  of 
these  lands,  and  in  fact  of  the  entire  reservation;  there  is  therefore 
some  hope  now  for  improvement  among  these  Indians  whose  progress 
in  civilization  has  hitherto  been  very  slight. 

WALKER  RIVER  RESERVATION,  NEV. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  May  27, 1902  (32  Stats.,  260), 
contains  a  paragraph  providing  for  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Walker  River  Reservation  in  certain  quantities  and  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  ditches;  and  it  also  provides  that  when  such  allot- 
ments shall  have  been  made,  and  the  consent  of  the  Indian  obtained  to 
the  relinquishment  of  the  remaining  lands,  the  President  shall,  by 
proclamation,  open  the  relinquished  lands  to  settlement  to  be  disposed 
of  under  existing  laws. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1903  (32  Stats.,  997),  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  necessary  surveying  and  other  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  Walker  River  allotments,  and  on  February  5, 1904, 
this  Office  recommended  that  the  General  Land  Office  be  authorized  to 
make  contract  for  the  survey  of  the  lands  necessary  for  allotment  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians  and  for  grazing  purposes.  The  Office  is 
informally  advised  that  such  contract  has  been  made. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  the  effort  to  have  these  Indians  allot- 
ted in  severalty.  The  Senecas  have  begun  proceedings  before  the 
courts  to  determine  the  status  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company's  claims. 
As  they  were  unwilling  to  let  the  Department  of  Justice  conduct  the 
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litigation,  attorne.ts  were  employed  by  them  under  an  approved  con- 
tract, and  it  is  hoped  that  this  long-standing  claim  will  be  finally  dis- 
posed of  in  the  near  future. 

When  this  matter  is  adjudicated  there  will  be  still  greater  need  for 
some  litigation  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Vreeland  bill,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress.  The  future  of  the 
New  York  Indians  is  largeh'^  dependent  on  the  settlement  of  their  land 
matters  and  the  breaking  up  of  their  present  system  of  land  tenure. 

PUYALLUP  LANDS,  WASHINGTON. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing the  services  of  the  Puyallup  Commission.  On  this  account, 
and  in  order  to  exercise  economy  in  the  use  of  the  Puyallup  Indian 
funds,  Clinton  A.  Snowden,  Puyallup  Indian  commissioner,  was  in- 
structed to  turn  over,  on  June  30,  1904,  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Puyallup  Indian  School,  all  the  papers  and  documents  relating  to  the 
Puyallup  Commission  and  land  matters  in  his  possession.  The  super- 
intendent was  instructed  to  take  up  July  1  the  unfinished  work  of  the 
Commission,  consisting  mainly  now  of  the  collection  of  deferred  pay- 
ments due  on  lands  already  sold,  the  sale  of  unsold  lots  within  the 
Indian  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma,  and  the  appointment  of  admin- 
istrators of  Indian  allottees  who  have  died  since  March  3,  1903,  the 
date  on  which  the  clause  restricting  the  sale  of  Puyallup  allotted  lands 
expired.  The  superintendent  is  now  engaged  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation  adjoins  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  It  contained  18,061.81  acres  of  land,  of  which 
598.81  acres  comprised  what  was  known  as  the  agency  tract,  and 
17,463  acres  were  allotted  to  individual  Indians  and  families  occupy- 
ing the  reservation. 

The  agency  tract,  except  14.10  acres,  as  per  a  prior  deed  to  the 
Tacoma  Land  Company,  was  siwveyed,  subdivided,  and  platted  as  an 
addition  to  the  cit}'  of  Tacoma,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Puyallup 
act  approved  M^rch  3,  1893  (27  Stats.,  633).  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  They  laid  out  and  platted  into  outlets,  school  lands,  church  lots 
and  cemetery  lots,  blocks,  streets,  and  alleys  the  following  described 
tracts  of  land,  viz:  Lots  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  section  3;  lots  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
6,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  the  northwest 
quarter  and  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  10;  lots  3  and  5  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  south- 
west quarter  in  section  11,  all  in  township  20  north,  range  3  east, 
Willamette  meridian.  Pierce  County,  Wash.,  containing,  with  the 
exception  above  noted,  598.81  acres.     This  is  known  as  the  Indian 
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addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma.  They  donated  and  dedicated  all  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  this  addition  to  the  use  of  the  public  forever, 
reserving,  however,  the  right  to  make  and  maintain  a  water-supply 
system  in  or  along  any  of  those  streets  or  alleys  for  the  use  of  the  Indian 
school  and  agency. 

Within  this  addition  there  are  3,600  lots  25  by  130  feet.  There  are 
also  22  tracts  (known  as  acre  tracts  or  lots)  containing  119.26  acres. 
Eight  of  these  tracts,  containing  62.12  acres,  have  been  reserved  for 
school,  farm,  and  garden  purposes,  and  four  of  them,  containing 
l^AS  acres,  have  been  reserved  for  church  and  cemetery  purposes. 
The  remaining  10  tracts,  containing  37.71  acres,  were  appraised  for 
sale,  together  with  the  3,600  lots  above  mentioned.  The  streets  within 
this  addition  are  80  feet  wide  and  the  alleys  20  feet.  The  land  reserved 
for  railroads,  streets,  and  allej's,  as  per  plat  of  surve}-,  aggregates 
164.75  acres,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  Tacoma  Land  Company's  deed 
covers  14.10  acres.  There  were,  therefore,  selected  for  sale,  surveyed, 
and  subdivided  and  platted  into  lots,  blocks,  and  tracts  considered  as 
blocks,  338.41  acres. 

On  October  28,  1894,  the  county  commissioners  of  Pierce  Count}', 
Wash.,  approved  the  donation  and  dedication  for  the  use  of  the  public 
of  the  streets  and  alleys  as  shown  upon  the  map  of  the  addition. 

There  were  sold  of  the  allotted  lands,  prior  to  July  1, 1904,  by  Com- 
missioner Snowden  and  the  former  commissioners,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  allottees  and  true  owners,  7,027.2685  acres.  The  con- 
ijiideration  was  ^20,303.83.  The  amount  of  cash  paid  and  deferred 
pa3'ments  collected,  principal  and  interest,  by  Commissioner  Snowden 
and  his  predecessors  aggregated  $341,200.44. 

There  were  sold  up  to  July  1,  1904,  by  Commissioner  Snowden  and 
the  former  Puyallup  commissioners,  3,187  lots  within  the  Indian  addi- 
tion to  the  city  of  Tacoma,  and  6  tracts  containing  24.82  acres.  The 
consideration  therefor  was  1^193,536.61,  and  the  amount  of  cash  and 
deferred  payments,  principal  and  interest,  which  they  had  collected 
aggregated  $147,488.32. 

There  remained  unsold  on  March  3,  1903,  of  the  allotted  lands, 
10,435.7315  acres.  There  3'et  remain  unsold  within  the  Indian  addi- 
tion, 413  lots  and  4  tracts,  containing  12.89  acres. 

The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  allotted  lands  have  been  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  respec- 
tive allottees  and  true  owners  and  warrants  have  been  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  allottees  and  true  owners,  or  their  heirs  when  ascertained, 
and  delivered  to  them,  less  10  per  cent  retained  in  the  Treasury  for 
the  expenses  of  the  sale. 

The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  Indian  addition  lots  and  tracts 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Puyallup  tribe  of  Indians,  and  they  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of 
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4  per  cent  per  annum.  Ten  per  cent  of  such  proceeds  may  be  used  in 
paying  pro  rata  the  entire  expenses  incurred  in  the  sale  of  these  lands. 
In  1884  when  allotments  were  made  in  the  field  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Puyallup  Reservation,  the  population  appears  to  have  been  565.  The 
Puyallup  Commissioners  reported  November  10, 18J)4,  that  they  found 
upon  the  reservation  498  of  the  persons  named  in  the  allotments,  155 
men,  148  women,  and  195  children,  and  that  between  January  30, 
1886,  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  patents  for  these  allotted  lands,  and 
the  date,  November  10,  1894,  on  which  they  made  their  report,  there 
had  died  56  men,  42  women,  and  108  children,  making  a  total  of  2(>6 
deaths  of  the  Indians  named  in  the  allotments.  There  had  been  born 
between  these  dates  and  were  living  at  the  time  of  their  report  119 
children.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Puyallup  Indian 
school  for  the  year  1904  shows  the  population  to  be  508,  consisting  of 
239  males  and  269  females. 

DEATH  OF  CHIEF  JOSEPH  AT  NESPELIM,  WASH. 

The  death  of  Chief  Joseph,  of  the  Nez  Perc6  tribe,  which  occurred 
last  month,  removes  from  our  Indian  population  one  of  its  most  noted 
characters.  His  retreat  with  over  500  Indians,  including  women  and 
children,  through  Idaho  and  Montana,  closely  pursued  by  United 
States  soldiers  under  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  has  always  been  acknowl- 
edged as  masterly  generalship.  The  retreat  covered  over  1,000  miles, 
and  lasted  from  June  14  to  October  5,  1877.  After  their  surrender 
to  Genei"al  Miles,  these  Nez  Perc6,  then  numbering  431,  were  sent  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  thence  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where  they 
remained  for  several  years,  always  homesick  for  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Idaho.  In  1883  a  small  party  of  33  women  and  children 
were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  old  home,  and  they  were  followed 
the  next  year  by  118  others.  Joseph  and  the  remaining  Nez  Perce, 
numbering  150,  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  Idaho,  because  of  the 
murders  which  they  had  committed  just  before  striking  out  on  the  war- 
path, and  they  were  sent  to  Washington.  There,  in  an  excellent  loca- 
tion, under  the  Qolville  Agenc3%  Joseph  passed  twenty  unreconciled 
years. 

The  report  of  his  death  is  thus  given  by  Capt.  John  McA.  Webster, 
in  charge  of  the  Colville  Agency: 

I  sincerely  regret  to  report  that  Joseph,  chief  of  the  Nez  Perc^,  is  dead  at  Xej'pe- 
hm,  on  the  Colville  Reservation.  His  death,  resulting?  from  heart  failure,  occurred 
at  5.45  p.  m.,  Septemlx»r  21,  and  he  was  buried  at  noon  on  the  following  day. 
Most  of  his  people  were  absent  from  Nespelim  at  the  time  on  their  annual  pilgrimage 
to  the  hop  fields  around  North  Yakima,  and  the  regular  funeral  services  have  been 
deferred  until  their  return,  which  Mr.  McCrosson,  additional  farmer  at  Nespelim  snb- 
agency,  writes  me  will  be  in  a  few  days.  Many  of  the  Indians  throughout  this  sec- 
tion are  making  arrangements  to  hold  commemorative  services  at  different  points, 
showing  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  generally  held  among  them. 
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Chief  Joseph  has  been  ailing  for  some  time  past.  Some  six  weeks  ago  he  drove  75 
miles  over  very  rough  roads  to  pay  his  respects  to  me  here.  At  that  time  he  looked 
thin,  ill,  broken  in  spirit,  and  complained  of  always  feeling  tired. 

Joseph's  death  will  probably  have  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  future  of  his  peo- 
ple. I  find  that  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  malcontent,  insubordinate,  and  not  work- 
ing for  the  best  interests  of  his  people.  His  long-continued  refusal  to  consent  to  the 
education  of  the  Nez  Perc6  children  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  nonprogressive 
and  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  civilization.  But  I  formed  a  different  impres- 
sion of  the  man.  His  demeanor  w^as  subordinate,  meek,  and  pathetic.  He  declared 
that  he  had  been  utterly  misunderstood  and  his  motives  misconstrued;  that  last  year 
most  of  the  available  children  of  his  tribe  attended  the  school  here,  and  that  he 
would  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  send  in  every  one  that  could  possibly  be  spared 
this  year.  He  also  indignantly  disclaimed  encouraging  gambling  and  drunkenness 
among  his  people. 

WINNEBAGO  HOMESTEADS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

In  the  annual  reports  of  this  Office  for  the  years  1895,  1896,  1897, 
and  1898  the  status  of  the  homestead  entries  and  Selections  by  the  Win- 
neba^o  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  the  laws  under  which  they  were  made, 
and  the  necessity  for  their  investigation  were  set  forth  in  detail.  All 
of  the  680  original  entries  and  selections,  and  40  entries  made  in  1897, 
have  been  finally  disposed  of  except  2,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state  that  this  difficult  and  complex  matter  has  been  so  nearly  dis- 
posed of.  Recently  this  Office  informally  requested  the  General  Land 
Office  to  furnish  a  statement  as  to  the  present  status  of  the  Winnebago 
homestead  entries  in  Wisconsin.  The  Office  was  advised  that  all  the 
Indian  entries  and  selections  for  homesteads  in  that  State  have  been 
finally  disposed  of  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  which  includes 
the  2  Winnebago  entries  above  referred  to: 

Wausaw,  Wis. — Winnebago:  homestead  entry  No.  8782,  Starwoman 
Dick,  proof  to  be  made;  homestead  entry  No.  8402,  Joseph  Goodheart, 
proof  to  be  made.  Potawatomi:  homestead  entry  No.  8164,  JoePem- 
mobine,  suspended  because  of  contest.  Chippewa:  homestead  entry 
No.  7308,  John  Wildcat,  proof  awaiting  examination. 

Eiau  Claire,  Wis. — Winnebago:  homestead  entry  No.  8572,  Beauti- 
ful Cloud,  proof  to  be  made.  Chippewa:  homestead  entry  No.  4975, 
Ole  Thompson,  suspended  because  of  contest. 

SHOSHONI  RESERVATION,  WYO. 

Since  my  last  report  Special  Allotting  Agent  H.  G.  Nickerson  has 
been  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  allotments  previously  made  on  the 
Shoshoni  Reservation  by  his  predecessors,  John  W.  Clark,  of  Georgia, 
and  John  T.  Wertz,  of  Nebraska,  and  also  in  the  making  of  new 
allotments.  His  predecessors  made  766  allotments  to  the  Shoshoni 
and  442  to  the  Arapaho  Indians,  aggregating  1,208.     On  June  30, 
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1904,  there  were  on  the  reservation  1,659  Indians — 800  Shoshoni  and 
859  Arapaho — leaving  451  Indians  who  had  not  received  allotments  at 
the  time  Allotting  Agent  Nickerson  began  his  work,  May  21,  1903. 

As  stated  last  year,  the  allotment  work  was  suspended  July  3, 1900, 
because  of  the  alleged  incompetency  and  unfitness  of  a  former  allot- 
ting agent,  and  in  order  that  a  system  of  irrigation  might  be  sur- 
veyed and  constructed  to  cover  allotments  already  made  and  the 
allotments  yet  to  be  made.  Under  his  instructions  of  November  21, 
1899,  George  Butler,  superintendent  of  irrigation,  reported  March 
29,  1901,  that  the  number  of  allotments  under  existing  ditches  aod 
possible  extensions  of  the  same  was  about  200,  covering  16,000  acres 
of  land.  These  ditches  were  small  ones,  7  in  number.  He  surveyed 
and  proposed  the  construction  of  the  following  ditches:  North  Fork, 
Coolidge,  and  Subagency  ditches  south  of  the  Big  Wind  River,  and  the 
Ferry  and  Wind  River  ditches  north  of  that  river,  the  cost  of  and 
number  of  acres  covered  by  each  being  as  follows: 

Table  26. — Proposed  ditches  surveyed  on  the  Shoshoni  Resrrvaiion,  Wyo, 


Name  of  ditch. 


North  Fork,  or  No.  1 
Coolidge,  or  No.  2. . . 
Subagencv,  or  No.  8. 

Perry,  or  No.  4 

Wind  River,  or  No.  5 


Cost. 

Acres 
covered. 

Allotted. 

Vacant. 

972.580 

87,537 

38,242 

190.702 

867,000 

10,800 
19.108 
7.290 
28,230 
18.900 

7,139 
11,368 
8,853 
2,936 
9.468 

S,2fiO 
7.740 
S.437 
25.300 
9.400 

The  proposed  ditches  cover  about  438  allotments,  100  of  which  are 
under  existing  small  ditches.  The  number  of  allotments  of  80  acres 
each  which  can  be  made  in  the  vacant  lands  under  the  proposed  ditches 
aggregates  614.  The  total  number  of  possible  80-acre  allotments 
under  proposed  ditches  therefore  is  1,052. 

The  Wind  River  Ditch  survey  is  a  line  projected  to  indicate  the 
possibility  of  reclaiming  some  125,000  acres  north  of  Big  Wind  River. 
As  this  system  of  irrigation  would  be  very  expensive  no  steps  have 
been  taken  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

It  was  represented  to  this  Office  that  any  sj'^stem  of  irrigation  con- 
structed upon  that  reservation  should  be  confined  to  lands  south  of 
the  Big  Wind  River,  and  that  the  Indians  should  be  negotiated  with 
for  the  cession  of  their  lands  north  of  that  river,  since  they  were 
willing  to  make  such  cession  to  the  United  States.  Accordingly 
Inspector  James  McLaughlin  was  instructed  March  29,  1904,  to  visit 
these  Indians  for  that  purpose,  and  he  concluded  an  agreement  on 
April  21  whereby  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  lands 
within  their  reservation  north  of  the  midchannel  of  the  Big  Wind 
River,  east  and  southeast  thereof  and  southeast  of  the  Little  Wind 
River  and  the  Popo  Agie  River,  more  particularly  described  as  follows^: 
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Beginning  in  the  mid-channel  of  Big  Wind  River  at  a  point  where  said  stream 
crosses  the  western  boundary  of  the  reservation;  thence  in  a  soatheasterly  direction 
following  the  mid-channel  of  the  Big  Wind  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Little  W^ind 
River  or  Big  Popo  Agie,  near  the  northeast  comer  of  township  1  south,  range  4  east; 
thence  up  the  mid-channel  of  Big  Popo  Agie  River  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
mouth  of  the  north  fork  of  said  Big  Popo  Agie  River;  thence  up  the  mid-channel  of 
the  north  fork  of  Big  Popo  Agie  River  to  its  intersection  with  the  south  boundary  of 
the  reservation;  thence  in  a  westerlv  direction  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  reser- 
vation;  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

This  agreement  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  Congress. 

Superintendent  of  irrigation,  Walter  B.  Hill,  has  been  instructed 
to  survey  and  plan  a  system  of  irrigation  south  of  Big  Wind  River 
sufBcient  to  irrigate  the  lands  already  allotted  there  and  the  allotments 
to  be  made,  including  the  extension  of  ditches  already  constructed,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  Indians  in  their 
water  rights  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  Such  action 
was  recommended  to  the  Department  October  14,  1903,  and  again 
July  7,  1904. 

ENCOUNTER  IN  WYOMING  BETWEEN  SIOUX  AND  A 

SHERIFFS  POSSE. 

In  October,  J 903,  passes  were  issued  by  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  to  two  small  parties  of  Indians,  one 
headed  by  Charles  Smith  and  the  other  by  William  Brown,  both  intel- 
ligent, law  abiding,  well  disposed  men.  The  two  parties  of  men, 
women,  and  a  few  children — aggregating  about  thirty-five  persons — 
left  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Black 
Hills  and  vicinity  to  gather  berries,  roots,  and  herbs.  Both  companies 
drifted  into  Wyoming,  and,  meeting  by  accident,  agreed  to  return  to 
the  reservation  together. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  30,  while  they  were  camped  together 
on  Dry  Cheyenne  Creek  in  Converse  County,  Wyo.,  Sheriff  Miller,  of 
Weston  County,  with  a  posse  of  seven  men,  visited  the  camp  of  the 
Indians  and  told  Charles  Smith  that  he  had  a  warrant  for  their  arrest 
for  violation  of  the  game  laws  of  Wyoming,  and  that  the  Indians 
must  go  with  him  to  Newcastle,  in  that  State.  Smith  denied  that 
either  he  or  any  of  his  party  had  violated  the  law  and  refused  to  go. 
The  sheriff  then  talked  to  William  Brown,  who,  while  likewise  dis- 
claiming any  infraction  of  law,  said  that  he  and  his  party  were  willing 
to  go,  if  Smith  would.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  a  quiet  and 
friendly  way  and  the  sheriff's  party  remained  and  ate  supper,  which 
Mrs.  Brown  prepared  for  them.  After  supper  the  Indians  broke  camp 
and  started  on  their  way  home.  The  sheriff  and  posse  accompanied 
them  to  the  point  where  the  road  to  Newcastle  branched  off,  and  there 
made  another  effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to  go  with  them.     The  effort, 
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however,  was  fruitless  and  the  Indians  without  further  parley  con- 
tinued on  their  way  to  the  agency,  while  the  sheriff  and  his  party  took 
the  road  to  Newcastle. 

The  Indians  traveled  some  25  miles  that  night  and  went  into  camp. 
The  next  day,  October  31,  they  traveled  until  noon,  and  after  stop- 
ping for  dinner  again  took  the  road  home,  and  at  4  o'clock  p.  m., 
while  they  were  traveling  along  Lightning  Creek,  in  C!onverse  County, 
about  25  or  30  miles  north  and  east  of  Lusk,  Wyo.,  thej?^  came  to  a 
fence  built  across  the  road.  There  were  about  15  wagons  in  the 
train,  whi<ih  were  strung  along  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  a  boy 
about  11  years  of  age  was  driving  the  extra  ponies  a  short  distance  in 
advance  of  the  wagons.  As  they  approached  the  fence  an  Indian  girl 
ran  forward  and  opened  the  gate  to  let  the  train  through.  The  boy 
and  ponies  with  two  or  three  wagons  had  passed  through  when  the 
Indians  discovered  ahead  of  them  Sheriff  Miller  with  a  posse  of  13 
men,  all  heavil}'  armed. 

The  story"  of  just  what  happened  at  this  time,  and  how  the  fight 
started  and  who  fired  the  first  shot,  as  told  by  the  sheriff's  party  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  Indians  on  the  other,  is  altogether  different. 
The  former  state  that  they  were  stationed  just  outside  of  the  fence 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  Indians  saw  them  they  began  to  get  out  of 
their  wagons  and  prepare  to  fight,  whereupon  the  sheriff's  party  moved 
back  about  50  yards  and  took  a  position  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  creek, 
where  they  were  sheltered  by  a  bank  about  5  or  6  feet  high.  As  the 
Indians  came  on  they  were  called  on  to  halt  and  surrender,  whereupon 
the  Indians  began  firing  from  the  back  part  of  the  train,  and  then  the 
fight  became  general.  The  firing  lasted  from  three  to  five  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  Indians  had  all  disappeared  and  most  of  the 
wagons  and  their  other  effects  were  scattered  along  the  road.  The 
sheriff  was  found  to  be  mortally  wounded  and  one  of  his  deputies  had 
been  killed;  four  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  two  were  wounded. 

The  Indians'  story — and  all  of  them  practically  give  the  same  version 
of  the  affair — is  that  they  were  traveling  along  the  road  down  Light- 
ning Creek,  most  of  them  in  their  wagons,  with  their  few  guns  put 
away  under  bedding  and  tents,  and  not  anticipating  any  trouble  what- 
ever. When  they  came  to  the  gate  in  the  wire  fence  the  girl  in  the 
lead  opened  it  and  two  or  three  wagons  had  passed  through,  when  the 
boy  who  was  driving  some  of  the  ponies  at  the  head  discovered  the 
armed  paily  and  immediately  turned  his  ponies  around  and  shouted  as 
he  ran  back  to  the  wagons,  "  Look  out!  white  men  with  guns  going  to 
shoot."  About  that  time  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  the  boy 
and  pony  being  killed  at  the  first  volley.  There  could  not  possibly 
have  been  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  Indians  who  returned  the  fire 
of  the  whites,  probably  Black  Kettle  and  Smith,  who  were  in  the  front 
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wagons;  and  when  the  firing  began  they  all  tried  to  get  away  as  best 
they  could,  taking  wives  and  children  with  them  and  leaving  wagons 
and  other  effects  behind. 

The  four  Indians  killed  were  the  11-year-old  boy;  Black  Kettle,  68 
years  old;  Charles  Smith,  38,  and  Clear,  62  years  old.  The  two 
wounded  were  the  wife  of  Charles  Smith,  who  afterwards  died,  and 
Last  Bear,  an  old  man,  who  was  shot  through  the  back. 

Some  days  later  9  of  the  Indians  were  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Sheriff  Miller  and  deputy.  They  were  tried  at  Douglas, 
Wyo. ,  November  13,  1903,  and  speedily  acquitted,  although  the  9  or 
10  witnesses  who  testified  against  them  all  belonged  to  the  sheriff's 
posse.  This  trial  or  preliminary  hearing  was  held  in  a  justice  court,  " 
before  H.  R.  Daniels,  justice  of  the  peace  for  Converse  County,  Wyo. 

On  the  day  following  the  encounter,  the  governor  of  Wyoming 
telegraphed  this  Office  that  a  sheriff  and  a  member  of  his  posse  had 
been  killed  by  Indians  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  who  were  reported 
to  have  been  illegally  hunting  on  Lightning  Creek,  and  asked  that 
they  be  apprehended  through  the  Indian  agents  or  by  the  military 
authorities,  and  delivered  to  the  proper  authorities  for  trial.  Later 
still  more  alarming  reports  were  received  as  to  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  Indians,  and  this  Office  at  once  telegraphed  the  agents  of  the 
Sioux  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  of  their  Indians  leaving 
their  reservations  and  going  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  The  Indian 
agent  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  was  at  the  same  time  telegraphed  to 
proceed  to  Newcastle  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  affair  and  bring 
the  real  facts  to  light.  The  Office  also  recommended  that  the  Attorney- 
General  direct  the  district  attorney  to  make  ah  investigation,  and  that 
an  inspector  of  the  Interior  Department  be  sent  out  to  cooperate  with 
him. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Burk,  United  States  district  attorne}^  and  Special  Indian 
Agent  Charles  S.  McNichols,  were  assigned  to  the  duty  of  making  the 
examination,  and  from  their  reports  the  following  is  clear:  The  Indians 
were  lawfully  absent  from  their  reservation;  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  guilty  of  a  direct  violation  of  the  game  laws,  though  the 
evidence  shows  that  they  had  bought  fresh  skins  and  could  be  prose- 
cuted for  having  the  same  in  their  possession;  the  warrant  issued  for 
their  arrest  charging  a  violation  of  the  game  laws  was  for  but  two  per- 
sons, whereas  the  sheriff  attempted  to  use  it  for  the  arrest  of  some  20 
or  25  Indian  men,  besides  women  and  children;  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting  the  Indians  were  not  in  a  threatening  or  menacing  attitude, 
whereas  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  were  the  aggressors;  and  under  the 
conditions  the  Indians  were  legally  justified  in  resisting  arrest,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  using  deadly  weapons,  unless  the  sheriff's  posse  first 
used  their  guns,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case.     In  the  opinion 
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of  this  Office  the  trouble  was  brought  on  primarily  by  hasty  and  impru- 
dent conduct  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  and  posse,  and  might  easily  have 
been  avoided  had  they  used  more  discretion  and  judgment. 

The  full  reports  of  the  special  agent  and  the  district  attorney,  dated, 
respectively,  November  13  and  December  16,  including  all  of  the  testi- 
mony taken  in  the  case,  have  been  printed  in  Senate  Document  No. 
128,  Fifty -eighth  Congress,  second  session. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Jones, 
Ctmimmumer. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER   OF   INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  D,  (7.,  September  30^  1905. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  seventy- fourth  annual 
report  of  the  OflSce  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Assuming  the  responsibilities  of  the  commissionership  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  have  endeavored  to  gather  up  the  threads 
of  the  work  of  my  immediate  predecessor  and  weave  tlMm  into  a 
consistent  fabric,  with  only  such  new  features  of  design  as  changeful 
passing  conditions  seemed  to  demand.  For  whatever  in  this  report 
bears  the  stamp  of  novelty,  but  has  not  yet  earned  the  seal  of  accom- 
plishment, I  shall  crave  your  indulgence  on  the  plea  that  the  field 
of  Indian  affairs  is  presenting  every  day  fresh  problems  for  solu- 
tion, and  that,  there  being  no  precedents  to  guide  us  in  solving  these, 
we  are  necessarily  driven  to  experiment.  But  in  order  that  the  gen- 
eral end  toward  which  my  efforts  are  directed  may  be  the  more 
clearly  understood,  I.  beg  respectfully  to  lay  before  you  one  of  the 
fruits  of  my  twenty  years'  study  of  the  Indian  face  to  face  and  in 
his  own  home,  as  well  as  of  his  past  and  present  environment,  in  the 
form  of  a  few 

OUTLINES   OF  AN   INDIAN    POLICY. 

The  commonest  mistake  made  by  his  white  wellwishers  in  dealing 
with  the  Indian  is  the  assumption  that  he  is  simply  a  white  man 
with  a  red  skin.  The  next  commonest  is  the  assumption  that  because 
he  is  a  non-Caucasian  he  is  to  be  classed  indiscriminately  with  other 
non-Caucasians,  like  the  negro,  for  instance.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Indian  has  as  distinct  an  individuality  as  any  type  of  man  who  ever 
lived,  and  he  will  never  be  judged  aright  till  we  learn  to  measure 
him  by  his  own  standards,  as  we  whites  would  wish  to  be  measured 
if  some  more  powerful  race  were  to  usurp  dominion  over  us. 
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Suppose,  a  few  centuries  ago,  an  absolutely  alien  people  like  the 
Chinese  had  invaded  our  shores  and  driven  the  white  colonists  before 
them  to  districts  more  and  more  isolated,  destroyed  the  industries 
on  which  they  had  always  subsisted,  and  crowned  all  by  disarming 
them  and  penning  them  on  various  tracts  of  land  where  they  could 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  cared  for  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  to  what 
condition  would  the  white  Americans  of  to-day  have  been  reduced? 
In  spite  of  their  vigorous  ancestry  they  would  surely  have  lapsed 
into  barbarism  and  become  pauperized.  No  race  on  earth  could 
overcome,  with  forces  evolved  from  within  themselves,  the  effect  of 
such  treatment.  That  our  red  brethren  have  not  been  wholly  ruined 
by  it  is  the  best  proof  we  could  ask  of  the  sturdy,  traits  of  character 
inherent  in  them.  But  though  not  ruined,  they  have  suffered  serious 
deterioration,  and  the  chief  problem  now  before  us  is  to  prevent  its 
going  any  further.     To  that  end  we  must  reckon  with  several  facts. 

First,  little  can  be  done  to  change  the  Indian  who  has  already 
passed  middle  life.  By  virtue  of  that  very  quality  of  steadfastness 
which  we  admire  in  him  when  well  applied,  he  is  likely  to  remain 
an  Indian  of  the  old  school  to  the  last.  With  the  younger  adults 
we  can  do  something  here  and  there,  where  we  find  one  who  is  not 
too  conservative ;  but  our  main  hope  lies  with  the  youthful  generation, 
who  are  still  measurably  plastic.  The  picture  which  rises  in  the 
minds  of  most  Eastern  white  persons  when  they  read  petitions  in 
which  Indians  patheticallj^  describe  themselves  as  "  ignorant "  and 
''  poor,"  is  that  of  a  group  of  red  men  hungry  for  knowledge  and 
eager  for  a  chance  to  work  and  earn  their  living  like  white  men. 
In  actual  life  and  in  his  natural  state,  however,  the  Indian  is  sus- 
picious of  the  white  race — we  can  hardly  blame  him  for  that — and 
w^nts  nothing  to  do  with  us ;  he  clings  to  the  ways  of  his  ancestors, 
insisting  that  they  are  better  than  ours;  and  he  resents  every  effort 
of  the  Government  cither  to  educate  his  children  or  to  show  him  how 
he  can  turn  an  honest  dollar  for  himself  by  other  means  than  his 
grandfathers  used — or  an  appropriation  from  the  Treasury.  That 
is  the  plain  truth  of  the  situation,  strive  as  we  may  to  gloss  it  with 
poetic  fancies  or  hide  it  under  statistical  reports  of  progress.  The 
(ask  we  must  set  ourselves  is  to  win  over  the  Indian  children  by 
j^ympathetic  interest  and  unobtrusive  guidance.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  try,  as  many  good  persons  of  bad  judgment  have  tried,  to  start 
the  little  ones  in  the  path  of  civilization  by  snapping  all  the  ties  of 
affection  between  them  and  their  parents,  and  teaching  them  to 
despise  the  aged  and  nonprogressive  members  of  their  families.  The 
sensible  as  well  as  the  humane  plan  is  to  nourish  their  love  of  father 
and  mother  and  home — a  wholesome  instinct  which  nature  planted  in 
them  for  a  wise  end — ^and  then  to  utilize  this  affection  as  a  means  of 
reaching,  through  them,  the  hearts  of  the  elders. 
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Again,  in  dealing  with  these  boys  and  girls  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  only  that  we  start  them  aright,  but  that  our  efforts 
be  directed  to  educating  rather  than  merely  instructing  them.  The 
foundation  of  everything  must  be  the  development  of  character. 
Learning  is  a  secondary  consideration.  When  we  get  to  that,  our 
duty  is  to  adapt  it  to  the  Indian's  immediate  and  practical  needs. 
Of  the  30,000  or  40,000  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  the  United 
States,  probably  at  least  three-fourths  will  settle  down  in  that  part 
of  the  West  which  we  still  stvle  the  frontier.  Most  of  these  will 
try  to  draw  a  living  out  of  the  soil;  a  less — though,  let  us  hope,  an 
ever  increasing — part  will  enter  the  general  labor  market  as  lumber- 
men, ditchers,  miners,  railroad  hands,  or  what  not.  Now,  if  anyone 
can  show  me  what  advantage  will  come  to  this  large  body  of  manual 
workers  from  being  able  to  reel  off  the  names  of  the  mountains  in 
Asia,  or  extract  the  cube  root  of  123456789,  I  shall  be  deeply  grate- 
ful. To  my  notion,  the  ordinary  Indian  boy  is  better  equipped  for 
his  life  struggle  on  a  frontier  ranch  when  he  can  read  the  simple 
English  of  the  local  newspaper,  can  write  a  short  letter  which  is 
intelligible  though  maybe  ill-spelled,  and  knows  enough  of  iBgures 
to  discover  whether  the  storekeeper  is  cheating  him.  Beyond  these 
scholastic  acquirements  his  time  could  be  put  to  its  best  use  by 
learning  how  to  repair  a  broken  harness,  how  to  straighten  a  sprung 
tire  on  his  wagon  wheel,  how  to  fasten  a  loose  horseshoe  without 
breaking  the  hoof,  and  how  to  do  the  hundred  other  bits  of  handy 
tinkering  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  farmer  who  lives  30  miles 
from  a  town.  The  girl  who  has  learned  only  the  rudiments  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering,  but  knows  also  how  to  make  and  mend 
her  clothing,  to  wash  and  iron,  and  to  cook  her  husband's  dinner 
will  be  worth  vastly  more  as  mistress  of  a  log  cabin  than  one  who 
has  given  years  of  study  to  the  ornamental  branches  alone. 

Moreover,  as  fast  as  an  Indian  of  either  mixed  or  full  blood  is 
capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  it  is  our  duty  to  set  him  upon  his 
feet  and  sever  forever  the  ties  which  bind  him  either  to  his  tribe,  in 
the  communal  sense,  or  to  the  Government.  This  principle  must 
become  operative  in  raspect  to  both  land  and  money.  We  must  end 
the  un-American  absurdity  of  keeping  one  class  of  our  people  in  the 
condition  of  so  many  undivided  portions  of  a  common  lump.  Each 
Indian  must  be  recognized  as  an  individual  and  so  treated,  just  as 
each  white  man  is.  Suppose  we  were  to  enact  a  law  every  year,  one 
paragraph  of  which  should  be  applicable  solely  to  persons  with  red 
hair,  another  solelj?'  to  persons  with  round  chins,  another  solely  to 
persons  with  Soman  noses?  Yet  this  would  be  no  more  illogical  in 
principle  than  our  annual  Indian  legislation  making  one  sweeping 
provision  for  all  Osages,  another  for  all  Pawnees,  another  for  all 
Yankton  Sioux,  as  if  these  several  tribes  were  not  composed  of  men 
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and  women  and  children  with  as  diverse  human  characteristics  as 
any  equal  groups  of  Germans  or  Italians.  Thanks  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor Henry  L.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  for  eighteen  years 
been  individualizing  the  Indian  as  an  owner  of  real  estate  by  breaking 
up,  one  at  a  time,  the  reservations  set  apart  for  whole  tribes  and 
establishing  each  Indian  as  a  separate  landholder  on  his  own  account. 
Thanks  to  Representative  John  F.  Lacey  of  Iowa,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  be  making  the  same  sort  of  division  of  the  tribal  funds. 
At  first,  of  course,  the  Government  must  keep  its  protecting  hand  on 
every  Indian's  property  after  it  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  book 
and  deed ;  then,  as  one  or  another  shows  himself  capable  of  passing 
out  from  under  this  tutelage  he  should  be  set  fully  free  and  given 
"  the  white  man's  chance,"  with  the  white  man's  obligations  to  bal- 
ance it. 

Finally,  we  must  strive  in  every  way  possible  to  make  the  Indian 
an  active  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in  which  he  is 
going  to  live.  The  theory,  too  commonly  cherished  on  the  frontier, 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  necessary  nuisance  surviving  from  a  remote  period, 
like  the  sagebrush  and  the  giant  cactus,  must  be  dispelled,  and  the  way 
to  dispel  it  is  to  turn  him  into  a  positive  benefit.  To  this  end  I 
would,  for  instance,  teach  him  to  transact  all  of  his  financial  business 
that  he  can  in  his  nearest  market  town,  instead  of  looking  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  the  only  source  of  material  blessings.  Any 
money  of  his  which  he  can  not  use  or  is  not  using  for  his  own  cun^ent 
profit  I  should  prefer  to  deposit  for  him,  in  reasonably  small  parcels, 
in  local  banks  which  will  bond  themselves  suflScientlv  for  its  safe- 
keeping,  so  that  the  industries  of  the  neighborhood  will  have  the  use 
of  it,  and  everybody  thereabout  will  be  the  better  off  for  such  pros- 
perity as  may  come  to  an  Indian  depositor.  On  like  grounds  of  rea- 
soning I  should  encourage  every  proper  measure  which  points  toward 
absolving  the  Indian  from  his  obsolete  relation  to  the  licensed  trader 
and  teaches  him  to  make  his  purchases  from  those  irierchants  who  will 
ask  of  him  the  fairest  price,  whether  near  the  agency  or  at  a  distance. 
In  short,  our  aim  ought  to  be  to  keep  him  moving  steadily  down  the 
path  which  leads  from  his  close  domain  of  artificial  restraints  and 
artificial  protection  toward  the  broad  area  of  individual  liberty  en- 
joyed by  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Incidentally  to  this  programme,  I  should  seek  to  make  of  the  Indian 
an  independent  laborer  as  distinguished  from  one  for  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment is  continually  straining  itself  to  find  something  to  do.  He 
can  penetrate  a  humbug,  even  a  benevolent  humbug,  as  promptly  as 
the  next  man;  and  when  he  sees  the  Government  inventing  purely 
fictitious  needs  to  be  supplied  and  making  excuses  of  one  kind  and 
another  to  create  a  means  of  employment  for  him,  he  despises  the 
whole  thing  as  a  fraud,  like  the  white  man  whom  some  philanthro- 
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pist  hires  to  carry  a  pile  of  bricks  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other  and  then  back  again.  The  employment  bureau  recently  organ- 
ized for  the  Indians  in  the  Southwest  is  designed  to  gather  up  all  the 
able-bodied  Indians  who,  through  the  pinch  of  hunger  it  may  be,  have 
been  moved  to  think  that  they  would  like  to  earn  some  money,  and 
plant  them  upon  ranches,  upon  railroads,  in  mines — wherever  in  the 
outer  world,  in  short,  there  is  an  opening  for  a  dollar  to  be  got  for  a 
day's  work.  The  clerk  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
is  to  supervise  their  contracts  with  their  employers,  see  that  their 
wages  are  paid  them  when  due,  and  look  out  for  them  if  they  fall  ill. 
For  the  rest,  the  Indians  engaged  are  to  be  required  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  like  other  men,  and  to  understand  that  for  what  comes  to 
ihem  hereafter  they  will  have  themselves  to  thank. 

Some  one  has  styled  this  a  policy  of  shrinkage,  because  every  Indian 
whose  name  is  stricken  from  a  tribal  roll  by  virtue  of  his  emancipa- 
tion reduces  the  dimensions  of  our  red-race  problem  by  a  fraction — 
very  small,  it  may  be,  but  not  negligible.  If  we  can  thus  gradually 
watch  our  body  of  dependent  Indians  shrink,  even  by  one  member  at  a 
time,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  final  solution  is  indeed 
only  a  question  of  a  few  years. 

The  process  of  general  readjustment  must  be  gradual,  but  it  should 
be  carried  forward  as  fast  as  it  can  be  with  presumptive  security  for 
the  Indian's  little  possessions;  and  I  should  not  let  its  educative 
value  be  obscured  for  a  moment.  The  leading  strings  which  have 
tied  the  Indian  to  the  Treasury  ever  since  he  began  to  own  anything 
of  value  have  been  a  curse  to  him.  They  have  kept  him  an  economic 
nursling  long  past  the  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  take  a 
few  steps  alone.  The  tendency  of  whatever  crude  training  in  money 
matters  he  has  had  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  toward  making 
him  an  easy  victim  to  such  waves  of  civic  heresy  as  swept  over  the 
country  in  the  early  nineties.  That  is  not  the  sort  of  politics  into 
which  we  wish  the  Indian  to  plunge  as  he  assumes  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  bare  outline  of  a  policy.  The  subject  is  too  vast 
for  treatment  in  a  report.  I  should  not  feel  satisfied  to  leave  it,  how- 
ever, without  trying  to  meet  a  few  conventional  objections  which  I 
know  from  experience  are  sure  to  be  raised.  "  Would  you,"  one  critic 
will  ask,  "  tie  the  young  Indian  down  in  his  schooling  to  '  the  three 
R's '  and  then  turn  him  loose  to  compete  with  the  white  youth  who 
have  had  so  much  larger  scholastic  opportunity?"  I  answer  that  I 
am  discussing  the  Government's  obligations  rather  than  the  Indian's. 
I  would  give  the  young  Indian  all  the  chance  for  intellectual  training 
that  the  young  Caucasian  enjoys;  he  has  it  already  between  govern- 
mental aid  and  private  benevolence,  and  in  a  population  teeming  with 
benevolent  men  and  women  of  means  no  young  Indian  with  the  talent 
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to  deserve  and  the  ambition  to  ask  for  the  best  there  is  in  American 
education  is  likely  to  be  refused.  All  that  I  have  asserted  is — ^what 
anybody  familiar  with  the  field  can  see  for  himself — ^that  the  mass  of 
Indian  children,  like  the  corresponding  mass  of  white  children,  arc 
not  prepared  for  conveyance  beyond  the  elementary  studies.  They 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  absorb  and  assimilate,  or  to  utilize  effectively, 
the  higher  learning  of  the  books,  and  it  is  unwise  to  promote  an  un- 
practical at  the  expense  of  an  obviously  practical  system  of  teaching. 
Moreover,  unlike  the  Caucasian,  the  average  Indian  hates  new  things 
on  the  mere  ground  of  their  novelty,  and  resists  obstinately  all 
attempts  from  outside  to  change  his  condition;  while,  unlike  the 
negro  and  some  other  colored  types,  he  has  no  strain  of  the  imitative 
in  his  nature,  and  never  aspires  from  within  to  be  a  white  man. 
Whatever  you  do  for  him  in  the  line  of  improvement  you  have,  as  a 
rule,  to  press  upon  him  by  endless  patience  and  tact  3nd  by  a  multi- 
tude of  persuasive  devices;  and  I  insist  that  it  is  foolish  to  force 
upon  an  Indian  those  studies  which  have  no  relation  to  his  environ- 
ment and  which  he  can  not  turn  to  account,  as  long  as  there  is  so  much 
of  a  simpler  sort  which  he  is  capable  of  learning  and  which  he 
actually  must  know  in  order  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 

A  second  critic  will  doubtless  air  his  fears  as  to  what  will  become 
of  the  Indian's  land  and  money  under  this  "  wide-open  "  policy.  To 
such  an  one  I  would  respond :  "  What  is  to  become  of  the  land  or  the 
money  that  you  are  going  to  leave  to  your  children,  or  I  to  mine? 
Will  they  be  any  better  able  to  take  care  of  it  for  having  been  always 
kept  without  experience  in  handling  property  of  any  kind  ? ''  Swin- 
'  dlers  will  unquestionably  lay  snares  for  the  weakest  and  most  igno- 
rant Indians,  just  as  they  do  for  the  corresponding  class  of  whites. 
We  are  guarding  the  Indian  temporarily  against  his  own  follies  in 
land  transactions  by  holding  his  allotment  in  trust  for  him  for 
twenty  3'ears.  or  more  unless  he  sooner  satisfies  us  of  his  business 
capacity.  Something  of  the  same  sort  will  be  done  with  respect  to 
the  principal  of  his  money.  In  spite  of  all  our  care,  however,  after 
we  have  taken  our  hands  off  he  may  fall  a  victim  to  sharp^practices; 
but  the  man  never  lived — red,  white,  or  any  other  color — ^who  did  not 
learn  a  more  valuable  lesson  from  one  hard  blow  than  from  twenty 

ft 

warnings. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  "  racial  tendency  '■ 
of  the  Indian  to  squander  whatever  comes  into  his  hands.  This  is  no 
more  "  racial  "  than  his  tehdency  to  eat  and  drink  to  excess  or  to  pre- 
fer pleasure  to  work:  it  is  simply  the  assertion  of  a  primitive  instinct 
common  to  all  mankind  in  the  lower  stages  of  social  development 
Wliat  we  call  thrift  is  nothing  but  the  forecasting  sense  which  recog- 
nizes the  probability  of  a  to-morrow;  the  idea  of  a  to-morrow  is 
the  boundary  between  barbarism  and  civilization,  and  the  only  wav 
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in  which  the  Indian  can  be  carried  across  that  line  is  by  letting  him 
learn  from  experience  that  the  stomach  filled  to-day  will  go  empty 
to-morrow  unless  something  of  to-day's  surplus  is  saved  overnight  to 
meet  to-morrow's  deficit.  Another  sense  lacking  in  primitive  man 
is  that  of  property  unseen.  You  will  never  implant  in  the  Indian  an 
idea  of  values  by  showing  him  a  colunm  of  figures.  He  must  see 
and  handle  the  dollars  themselves  in  order  to  learn  their  worth,  and 
he  must  actually  squander  some  and  pay  the  penalty  of  loss  before 
his  mind  will  compass  the  notion  that  he  can  not  spend  them  for 
foolishness  and  still  have  them  at  hand  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
needs. 

A  further  charge  will  be  hurled  against  my  progranune — that  it  is 
premature.  Such  an  objection  is  enough  of  itself  to  prove  that  the 
objector  has  sought  counsel  of  his  timidity  rather  than  of  his  obser- 
vation. If  we  do  not  begin  now,  when  shall  we  ?  I  believe  that  the 
whole  trend  of  modern  events,  to  any  mind  that  studies  it  sincerely, 
will  commend  the  plan  I  have  tried  to  sketch  out.  One  day  must 
come  to  the  Indian  the  great  change  from  his  present  status  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  our  population,  for  anomalies  in  the  social  system  are  as 
odious  as  abnormalities  in  nature.  Either  our  generation  or  a  later 
must  remove  the  Indian  from  his  perch  of  adventitious  superiority 
to  the  common  relations  of  citizenship  and  reduce  him  to  the  same 
level  with  other  Americans.  I,  for  one,  prefer  to  start  the  under- 
taking myself  and  guide  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  take  my  share  of 
responsibility  for  it;  for  I  do  not  know  who  may  have  the  direction  of 
it  at  some  later  period — whether  a  friend  of  my  red  brother,  or  an 
enemy,  or  one  who  regards  him  and  his  fate  with  indifference. 

Perhaps  in  the  course  of  merging  this  hardly  used  race  into  our 
body  politic,  many  individuals,  unable  to  keep  up  the  pace,  may  fall 
by  the  wayside  and  be  trodden  underfoot.  Deeply  as  we  deplore 
this  possibility,  we  must  not  let  it  blind  us  to  our  duty  to  the  race  as 
a  whole.  It  is  one  of  the  cruel  incidents  of  all  civilization  in  large 
masses  that  some,  perhaps  a  multitude,  of  its  subjects  will  be  lost  in 
the  process.  But  the  unseen  hand  which  has  helped  the  white  man 
through  his  evolutionary  stages  to  the  present  will,  let  us  trust,  be 
held  out  to  the  red  pilgrim  in  his  stumbling  progress  over  the  same 
rough  path. 

IMPROVEMENT,  NOT  TRANSFORMATION. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  Indian  is  only  a 
Caucasian  with  a  red  skin.  A  twin  error  into  which  many  good 
people  fall  in  their  efforts  to  educate  the  Indian  is  taking  it  for 
granted  that  their  first  duty  is  to  make  him  over  into  something  else. 
If  nature  has  set  a  different  physical  stamp  upon  different  races  of 
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men,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  variation  of  types  extends  belo^r 
the  surface  and  is  manifested  in  mental  and  moral  traits  as  well. 
The  contrast,  for  instance,  between  the  negro,  with  his  pliant  fancy, 
his  cheerful  spirit  under  adversity,  his  emotional  demonstrativeness, 
his  natural  impulse  to  obedience,  and  his  imitative  tendency,  and  the 
Indian,  with  his  intense  pride  of  race,  his  reserved  habit,  his  cimiula- 
tive  sense  of  wrong,  and  his  scorn  for  the  antipatriarchial  ways  of 
the  modem  world,  is  as  marked  as  that  between  shadow  and  sunshine. 

Scarcely  less  plain  is  the  line — ^not  the  line  of  civilization  and  con- 
vention, but  the  line  of  nature — ^between  the  Indian  and  the  white 
man.  What  good  end  shall  we  serve  by  trying  to  blot  out  these  dis- 
tinctions? How  is  either  party  to  benefit  by  the  obliterations? 
When  we  have  done  our  best  artificially  to  turn  the  Indian  into  a 
white  man  we  have  simply  made  a  nondescript  of  him.  Looking 
among  our  own  companions  in  life,  whom  do  we  more  sincerely 
respect — the  person  who  has  made  the  most  of  what  nature  gave  him, 
or  the  person  who  is  always  trying  to  be  something  other  than  he  is? 
Was  there  ever  a  man  with  a  heaven-bom  genius  for  mechanics  who 
did  his  best  possible  work  in  the  world  by  trying  to  practice  law  or 
to  preach?  However  fairly  he  may  have  succeeded,  by  sheer  force 
of  will,  in  compelling  courts  and  congregations  to  listen  to  him, 
could  he  not  have  done  a  greater  service  to  his  own  generation  and  to 
posterity  by  addressing  all  his  energies  to  the  solution  of  some  great 
problem  in  engineering?  Was  there  ever  a  woman  who  had  the 
divine  gift  of  home  making,  and  whose  natural  forte  w^as  to  stimulate 
a  husband  and  train  a  family  of  children  to  lives  of  usefulness,  yet 
who  contributed  a  larger  share  of  happiness  to  mankind  by  becoming 
a  social  agitator?  These  are  everyday  illustrations  in  point.  Any- 
one can  call  to  mind  a  dozen  instances  within  his  own  experience, 
some  pitiful  and  some  amusing,  which  t^nd  to  the  same  conclusions. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  apply  this  philosophy  to  the  case  of  the  Indian? 
Are  we  to  let  him  alone?  By  no  means.  We  do  not  let  the  soil  in 
our  gardens  alone  because  we  can  not  turn  clay  into  sand:  we  simply 
sow  melon  seed  in  the  one  and  plant  plum  trees  in  the  other.  It  does 
not  follow  that  we  must  metamorphose  whatever  we  wish  to  improve. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  get  out  of  (everything  the  best  it  is  capable  of 
producing,  and  in  improving  the  product  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to 
<lestroy  the  source.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  horticulturist  who 
should  uproot  a  tree  which  offers  a  first-rate  sturdy  stock  simply 
because  its  natural  fruit  is  not  of  the  highest  excellence?  A  graft 
here  and  there  will  correct  this  shortcoming,  while  the  strength  of 
the  parent  trunk  will  make  the  improved  product  all  the  finer,  besides 
insuring  a  longer  period  of  bearing.  We  see  this  analogy  well  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  an  aboriginal  race  which  possesses  vigorous  traits 
of  character  at  the  start.    Nothing  is  gained  by  trying  to  undo 
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nature's  work  and  do  it  over,  but  grand  results  are  possible  if  we 
simply  turn  her  forces  into  the  best  channels. 

The  Indian  character  is  often  misjudged  because  studied  from 
poor  specimens.  As  Americans  we  are  quick  to  resent  criticisms 
passed  upon  us  by  foreign  tourists  who  have  never  visited  us  in  our 
homes,  and  whose  impressions  of  our  whole  people  have  been  gained 
from  chance  acquaintances  picked  up  at  hotels  and  in  public  convey- 
ances. On  our  own  part,  if  we  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Italian 
people,  for  instance,  we  do  not  visit  the  pauper  colony  of  Rome,  or 
accept  as  the  standard  type  of  the  nation  the  lazzaroni  who  swarm 
around  the  quays  of  Venice.  In  like  manner,  if  we  are  to  treat  the 
Indian  with  justice,  we  must  not  judge  him  bv  the  hanger-on  about 
the  edges  of  an  agency  or  by  the  lazy  fellow  who  lounges  all  the  day 
in  a  gambling  room  of  a  frontier  town.  To  get  at  the  real  Indian 
we  have  got  to  go  back  into  the  wilder  country,  where  white  ways 
iiave  not  penetrated.  There  we  find  him  a  man  of  fine  physique,  a 
model  of  hospitality,  a  kind  parent,  a  genial  companion,  a  stanch 
friend,  and  a  faithful  pledge  keeper.  Is  not  this  a  pretty  good  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build? 

I  have  no  absurd  idea  of  painting  the  Indian  as  perfect  in  char- 
acter, or  even  well  on  the  road  toward  perfection.  Against  his 
generosity  as  a  host  must  be  balanced  his  expectation  that  the  guest 
of  to-day  will  entertain  him  in  return  to-morrow.  His  courage  in 
battle  is  oifset  by  his  conviction  that  any  means  are  fair  for  outwit- 
ting and  any  cruelty  permissible  in  punishing  an  enemy.  The  duty 
of  our  civilization  is  not  forcibly  to  uproot  his  strong  traits  as  an 
Indian,  but  to  induce  him  to  modify  them ;  to  teach  him  to  recognize 
the  nobility  of  giving  without  expectation  of  return,  and  to  see  true 
chivalry  in  good  faith  toward  an  active  foe  and  mercy  for  a  fallen 
one.  The  pugnacity  and  grit  which  command  our  admiration  on 
the  battlefield,  the  readiness  to  endure  hunger  and  fatigue  and  cold 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  martial  movement  eifective,  are  the  very 
(jualities  which,  turned  toward  some  better  accomplishment  than 
bloodshed,  would  compel  success.  It  is  therefore  our  part  not  to 
destroy  them,  but  to  direct  them  aright.  We  accuse  the  Indian  of 
maltreating  his  women  because  he  expects  them  to  cultivate  the  corn 
and  fetch  the  water  from  the  spring  and  carry  the  burdens  on  the 
march.  We  do  not  always  pause  to  reflect  that  this  is  after  all  a 
matter  of  convention  rather  than  of  moral  principle.  AVhen  the 
chase  was  the  Indian's  principal  means  of  getting  food  for  his  camp, 
his  women  were  absolved  from  any  share  in  his  arduous  enterprises; 
and  in  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  he  has  always  provided  well  for 
their  protection.  Our  attitude  toward  this  subject  ought  to  be  that, 
in  a  game-stripped  country,  farming,  lumbering  or  herding  must 
take  the  place  of  hunting,  and  that  the  same  prowess  his  fathers 
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showed  in  pursuing  game  the  Indian  of  to-day  must  bring  to  bear 
upon  his  new  livelihood. 

The  thoughtless  make  sport  of  the  Indian's  love  of  personal  adorn- 
ment, forgetting  that  nature  has  given  him  an  artistic  instinct  of 
which  this  is  merely  the  natural  expression.  What  harm  does  it  do 
him  that  he  likes  a  red  kerchief  around  his  neck  or  feels  a  thrill  of 
pride  in  the  silver  buckle  on  his  belt?  Does  not  the  banker  in  the 
midst  of  civilization  wear  a  scarf  pin  and  a  watch  chain,  and  fasten 
his  linen  cuffs  with  links  of  gold?  The  highest  of  us  is  none  the 
worse  for  the  love  of  what  is  bright  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Our 
duty  is  plainly  not  to  strangle  the  Indian's  artistic  craving,  but  to 
direct  it  into  a  channel  where  its  satisfaction  will  bear  the  best  fruit 
for  himself  and  the  world. 

A  white  visitor  among  the  Moqui  in  Arizona,  looking  at  some  of 
the  earthenware,  coarse  and  rude  in  quality,  but  ornamented  elabo- 
rately with  symbolic  figures  of  serpents  and  lightning  and  clouds  and 
dropping  rain,  remarked  on  the  symmetrical  grace  of  the  outline  of 
a  certain  vase.  A  friend  rebuked  him  with  the  comment  that  the 
Indian  who  made  that  vase  would  have  been  better  employed  hoeing 
in  his  corn  patch  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa. 

The  criticism  was  founded  on  a  wrong  principle.  Here  was  a  piece 
of  work  showing  real  artistic  spirit.  Hoeing  corn  is  right  enough, 
but  we  can  not  all  hoe  corn.  Some  of  us  must  teach,  and  some  write 
for  the  press,  and  some  sell  goods,  and  some  build  houses.  We  are 
all  equally  producers,  and  if  it  were  not  for  diversity  of  occupation 
and  production  the  world  would  be  a  cheerless  and  uncomfortable 
place  indeed.  Com  will  feed  us,  but  it  will  not  clothe  us  or  shelter 
us  or  furnish  us  with  mental  occupation.  Aside  entirely  from  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  diversified  production  to  the  higher  civili- 
zation, we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  beauty  has  no  place  in  the 
social  economv.  We  can  live  without  it,  but  life  is  certainlv  fuller 
for  having  it.  The  vase  has  its  upc  in  the  world  as  well  as  the  ear 
of  corn. 

The  critic  had  a  further  word  of  censure  for  the  character  of  the 
decorations,  expressing  his  regret  that  the  pantheism  or  nature  wor- 
ship of  the  Indian  sticks  out  even  in  his  ornamentation  of  a  vase. 
Here  again  was  a  false  note  of  comment.  Believe  as  strongly  as  we 
may  in  winning  the  Indian  away  from  his  superstitions,  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  how  these  symbols  on  a  vase,  if  decorative  in  character, 
were  going  to  hurt  the  Indian,  or  through  his  art  spread  his  fetishism. 
With  all  our  boasted  civilization  we  have  not  yet  banished  Cinderella 
or  the  Sleeping  Beauty  from  the  libraries  of  our  children,  nor  would 
we.  The  mythical  Santa  Claus  and  his  chimney  are  still  a  feature 
of  the  Christmas  celebration,  a  festival  supposed  to  be  commemora- 
tive of  the  birth  of  Christianity  in  the  person  of  its  Founder.    The 
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finest  architecture  on  earth  is  a  heritage  from  the  Greeks,  and  sur- 
charged with  symbolic  associations  with  Olympus  worship.  All 
these  survivals  have  their  value  even  to  our  unromantic  age.  In 
striving  to  divorce  the  Indian  radically  from  his  past  in  matters  of 
mere  form,  are  we  not  liable  to  overlook  some  weightier  considera- 
ticMis? 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  an  eminent  American  illustrator  discovered 
in  a  young  Indian  woman  so  distinct  a  manifestation  of  genius  in 
art  that,  although  she  had  been  educated  in  the  East,  she  was  sent 
back,  on  his  advice,  to  live  a  while  among  her  own  people,  study 
their  picturesque  side,  and  make  drawings  of  themselves  and  their 
life  for  future  use.  We  can  imagine  our  hyperpractical  critic  throw- 
ing up  his  hands  in  horror  at  the  suggestion  of  exposmg  this  girl  to 
the  degrading  atmosphere  of  her  childhood  home.  So  should  we  all 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  driving  her  back  into  the  existence  she  would  have 
led  if  no  kind  friend  had  taken  her  away  originally.  But  she  had 
been  trained  among  good  white  people;  she  had  reached  an  age  when 
she  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  old  ways 
and  the  new,  and  to  the  latter's  advantage;  and  she  was  a  woman  of 
refined  instincts  and  strong  character.  If  she  were  ever  going  to  be 
able  to  withstand  the  bad  influences  of  frontier  life  she  could  do  it 
then.  She  cherished,  moreover,  that  wholesome  pride  of  race  which 
we  are  bound  to  respect  wherever  we  find  it,  and  which  enabled  her 
to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  line  of  art  study  assigned  to  her  as 
no  one  could  who  had  not  shared  her  ancestry  and  her  experience. 

At  a  gathering  of  white  philanthropists,  where  several  Navaho 
blankets  of  different  weaves  and  patterns  were  exhibited,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  persons  present  propose  that 
a  fund  should  be  raised  for  supplying  the  Navaho  with  modern 
power  looms  so  as  to  build  up  their  special  industry.  My  suggestion 
that  the  wool  raised  by  the  Indians  was  not  of  a  quality  which  would 
answer  for  fine  work  was  promptly  met  by  the  assurance  that  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  send  Connecticut-made  raw  materials 
out  to  Arizona,  as  is  already  done  to  some  extent.  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  this  programme  be  completed  by  sending  some  New  England 
mill  hands  to  weave  the  blankets,  since  that  was  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  Indian  from  the  proposition  altogether. 
The  argument  was  not  carried  further.  The  Navaho  blanket  derives 
its  chief  value  not  from  being  a  blanket,  but  from  being  a  Navaho. 
The  Indian  woman  who  wove  it  probably  cut  and  seasoned  the 
saplings  which  framed  her  rude  loom  and  fastened  the  parts  in 
place.  She  strung  her  warp  with  her  own  hands.  She  sheared 
and  carded  and  spun  and  dyed  the  many-colored  threads  of  her 
woof.    She  thought  out  her  own  design  as  she  worked,  and  carried 
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it  SO  distinctly  in  her  mind  that  she  needed  no  pattern.  Now,  at  what 
point  can  we  break  into  this  chain  and  substitute  a  foreign  link 
without  changing  the  character  of  the  whole?  A  connoisseur  in 
Navaho  blankets,  who  loves  them  for  the  humanity  that  has  been 
woven  into  them,  and  not  merely  for  their  waterproof  texture  or 
their  warmth,  balks  when  he  discovers  in  the  design  one  shape  Which 
is  not  Indian  or  one  color  which  bears  the  aniline  taint.  The  charm 
begins  to  fade  away  with  the  first  intrusion  of  the  Caucasian  hand 
into  the  work.  So,  if  we  first  waive  the  questions  of  Indian  wool 
and  native  dyes,  and  then  set  up  a  loom  of  modern  device,  why  not 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  business  and  get  rid  of  the  Navaho 
woman,  too?  The  product  of  these  changed  conditions  would  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  real  Navaho  blanket  that  Lamb's 
Tales  bear  to  Shakespeare. 

The  made-over  Indian  is  bound  to  be  like  the  Navaho  "blanket 
from  which  all  the  Navaho  has  been  expurgated — ^neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other.  I  like  the  Indian  for  what  is  Indian  in  him.  I 
want  to  see  his  splendid  inherited  physique  kept  up,  because  he 
glories,  like  his  ancestors,  in  fresh  air,  in  freedom,  in  activity, 
in  feats  of  strength.  I  want  him  to  retain  all  his  old  contempt 
for  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  danger  when  he  has  anything  to  do. 
I  love  the  spirit  of  manly  independence  which  moved  a  copper- 
colored  sage  once  to  beg  that  I  would  intercede  with  the  Great  Father 
and  throttle  a  proposal  to  send  rations  to  his  people,  because  it  would 
pauperize  their  young  men  and  make  them  slaves  to  the  whites.  I 
have  no  S3mipathy  with  the  sentiment  which  would  throw  the  squaw's 
bead  bag  into  the  rubbish  heap  and  set  her  to  making  lace.  Teach  her 
lace  making,  by  all  means,  just  as  you  would  teach  her  bread  making, 
as  an  addition  to  her  stock  of  profitable  accomplishments;  but  don't 
set  down  her  beaded  moccasins  as  merely  barbarous,  while  holding 
up  her  lace  handkerchief  as  a  sjrmbol  of  advanced  civilization. 
•  The  Indian  is  a  natural  warrior,  a  natural  logician,  a  natural 
artist.  We  have  room  for  all  three  in  our  highly  organized  social 
system.  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake,  in  the  process  of  absorbing 
them,  of  washing  out  of  them  whatever  is  distinctly  Indian.  Our 
aboriginal  brother  brings,  as  his  contribution  to  the  common  store  of 
character,  a  great  deal  which  is  admirable,  and  which  needs  only  to 
be  developed  along  the  right  line.  Our  proper  work  with  him  is 
improvement,  not  transformation. 

PRESERVING  INDIAN  MUSIO. 

It  is  in  pursuance  of  the  general  idea  of  saving  instead  of  crush- 
ing what  is  genuinely  characteristic  in  the  Indian  and  building  upon 
this,  that  with  your  approval  and  authority  I  have  taken  steps 
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for  the  preseryation,  through  the  schools,  of  what  is  best  in  Indian 
music.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  studied 
m  the  United  States.  Eminent  musicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
express  astonishment  that  our  people  should  have  left  so  noble  a  field 
almost  unexplored,  particularly  in  view  of  the  beautiful  themes 
derivable  from  certain  native  songs  and  dances  which  are  rapidly 
passing  into  oblivion  through  the  deaths  of  the  old  members  of  the 
tribes  and  the  mistaken  zeal  of  certain  teachers  to  smother  every- 
thing distinctively  aboriginal  in  the  young. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
youth  of  any  people  whom  we  are  trying  to  indoctrinate  with  notions 
of  self-respect  is  to  teach  them  to  be  ashamed  of  their  ancestry.  As 
we  Caucasians  take  not  only  pleasure  but  pride  in  reviving  the 
musical  forms  in  which  our  fathers  clothed  their  emotions  in  religion, 
war,  love,  industry,  conviviality,  why  should  the  Indian  be  discour- 
aged from  doing  the  same  thing?  Our  Grerman-bom  fellow-citizen 
makes  no  less  patriotic  an  American  because  he  clings  affectionately 
to  the  songs  of  his  fatherland ;  why  should  the  Indian,  who  was  here 
with  his  music  before  the  white  conqueror  set  foot  upon  the  soil  ? 

The  Indian  schools  offer  us  just  now  our  best  opportunity  to  retrieve 
past  errors,  as  far  as  they  can  be  retrieved,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  tribal  elements  assembled  there.  The  children  should  be  instructed 
in  the  music  of  their  own  race,  side  by  side  with  ours.  To  this  pur- 
pose an  experimental  start  has  been  made,  under  intelligent  expert 
direction,  by  the  creation  of  the  position  of  supervisor  of  native 
music,  to  which  Mr.  Harold  A.  Loring  of  Maine  has  been  appointed. 
Although  he  has  been  at  work  only  a  few  months,  signs  are  already 
visible  that  the  idea  is  spreading  favorably  among  the  teachers;  and 
its  popularity  outside  of  the  service  is  attested  by  the  enthusiastic 
reception  given  by  mixed  audiences  to  the  performance  of  genuine 
Indian  music  by  a  well-drilled  school  band,  as  a  change  from  the  con- 
ventional airs  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  playing. 

DEMAND  FOR  A  REFORM   SCHOOL. 

The  best  provision  which  it  has  been  possible  to  make  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  children  of  normal  disposition  has  left  still  unsup- 
plied  the  needs  of  the  class  whom  ordinary  teachers  find  unmanage- 
able. To  group  together  the  well-meaning  and  the  vicious  is  not  a 
wise  practice  if  it  can  be  avoided,  because  the  tendency  of  such  asso- 
ciation is  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  the  average  moral  level  of  a 
school.  And  yet  the  Government  owes  a  duty  even  to  the  children  of 
perverted  instincts.  There  is  hardly  a  large  school  in  the  service 
which  does  not  contain  its  modicum  of  an  element  that  requires  the 
discipline  of  correction  as  much  as  of  guidance.    It  would  be  an 
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excellent  plan  to  have  one  reform  school,  to  which  chronically  re- 
fractory pupils  may  be  sent.  We  are  every  year  swelling  the  list  of 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  nonreservation  schools.  One  of  these 
superfluous  institutions  might  be  set  apart  as  a  reform  school  where 
should  be  gathered  the  children  whose  presence  elsewhere  is  a  moral 
menace,  yet  who  have  not  passed  the  stage  where  bad  impulses  crys- 
tallize into  the  criminal  habit.  Here  the  young  offender,  instead  of 
being  herded  with  hardened  evil  doers  and  professional  jail  birds, 
would  have  a  chance  to  change  his  ways  and  earn  his  restoration  to 
a  respectable  place  in  life. 

For  example,  during  the  year  last  past  the  entire  plant  of  the 
Menominee  Boarding  School,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  was  burned,  as 
were  also  the  school  and  assembly  hall  at  Oneida,*  Wis.,  and  the  mess 
hall  at  Rice  Station,  Arizona.  Fortunately  the  children  were  got 
out  of  the  buildings  in  time,  and  no  lives  were  lost;  but  had  the 
Menominee  fire  occurred  later  in  the  night  the  result  would  prob- 
ably have  been  too  horrible  for  thought.  The  Menominee  and  Rice 
Station  fires,  as  has  since  been  discovered,  were  the  work  of  incen- 
diaries among  the  older  pupils.  I  have  instructed  the  superintend- 
ents to  confer  with  the  United  States  attorneys  about  having  the 
guilty  parties  regularly  indicted  and  tried,  as  would  be  done  in  the 
case  of  young  white  persons ;  for  incendiarism  in  the  schools  has  be- 
come too  frequent  within  the  last  few  years  to  be  passed  over  indul- 
gently, and  the  only  way  to  teach  our  Indian  youth  respect  for  the 
law  under  which  they  must  live  when  they  come  into  the  full  rela- 
tions of  citizenship  is  to  let  a  few  of  them  feel  the  pinch  of  its  dis- 
pleasure by  way  of  a  warning  to  the  rest.  The  presence  of  such 
ill-disposed  pupils  in  a  school  full  of  innocent  children  is  a  wrong  to 
the  latter;  on  the  other  hand,  the  penitentiary  is  scarcely  the  place 
in  which  to  confine  a  young  person  who  still  retains  a  germ  of  self- 
respect.  For  such  wayward  pupils  there  should  be  a  special  pro- 
vision, and  I  trust  that  Congress  at  its  coming  session  may  be  per- 
suaded to  enact  the  legislation  necessary. 

AN  INDIAN  SANITARnJM. 

Besides  the  danger  of  undermining  the  moral  health  of  wholesome- 
minded  children  by  introducing  the  unwholesome-minded  freely 
among  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  not 
establishing  somewhere — ^preferably  in  the  Southwest — ^a  school  for 
children  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  the  disease  which  is  more  gen- 
erally disseminated  than  any  other  among  the  Indians.  In  their 
own  homes  these  little  ones  can  have  no  sort  of  sanitary  surroundings, 
and  only  in  rare  instances  proper  medical  care.  The  most  stringent 
rules,  moreover,  which  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  can  prescribe  for 
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the  protection  of  healthy  children  from  perilous  contact  with  those 
who  have  been  stricken  are  bound  to  be  only  partly  effective;  for, 
though  we  may  weed  every  sign  of  the  scourge  out  of  the  schools  by 
excluding  all  children  pronounced  by  the  examining  physician  un- 
sound,  we  are  only  segregating  these  in  order  to  make  them  grow 
up — if  they  do  grow  up — ^in  ignorance.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  sanitarium  as  I  have  here  suggested  would  insure  to  the  unfortu- 
nates the  special  care  and  the  chance  for  recuperation  which  is  their 
due,  as  well  as  the  schooling  needed  to  fit  them  for  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life,  instead  of  being  sent  home  to  serve  as  centers  of  infection 
for  both  their  own  people  and  the  whites  of  the  neighborhood. 

PAYMENT  OF  INDIAN  IRBEQULAR  EMPIiOYEES. 

A  circular  bearing  date  March  29,  1905,  directed  all  agents  and 
superintendents  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  pay  thereafter 
their  duly  authorized  Indian  irregular  employees — ^that  is,  Indian 
laborers — the  wages  due  them  at  the  close  of  each  week,  instead  of 
monthly  as  heretofore,  taking  their  receipts  therefor  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  reasons  for  the  change  of  practice  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Office  to  assimilate  in 
every  practicable  way  the  status  and  treatment  of  the  Indian  with 
the  status  and  treatment  of  the  white  man.  The  frequency  and  reg- 
ularity of  his  compensation  enables  him  to  pay  as  he  goes,  encourages 
thrift,  and  discourages  the  habit  of  heedless  spending  which  runs 
the  poor  man  of  any  race  heavily  into  debt  before  he  realizes  it 
Moreover,  the  delays  in  payments  that  have  so  generally  obtained 
heretofore  have  had  the  effect  of  disheartening  the  Indian,  who  is 
not  trained  to  look  far  ahead  like  the  white  man,  and  who  is  only  too 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  temptations  of  an  idle  life  if  he  can  see  no 
speedy  return  from  his  labor. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  system  has  caused  some  little  friction, 
but  its  continuance  has  fully  demonstrated  its  utility  and  benefit  to 
the  Indians  and  to  the  Service,  and  has  obviated  many  of  the  errors, 
misunderstandings,  and  controversies  that  formerly  prevailed.  In 
only  a  very  few  instances  have  peculiar  local  conditions  made  neces- 
sary an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  * 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  constitute  a  force  which,  with  proper  organiza- 
tion and  pay,  can  be  made  to  render  very  useful  service  to  the  agent 
or  superintendent  in  his  efforts  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  reserva- 
tion in  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians.  The  present  force  is  not,  as  a 
whole,  a  very  efficient  body.  It  is  too  poorly  paid,  the  privates  receiv- 
ing only  $10  a  month  and  the  officers  $15  a  month,  with  rations  while 
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on  duty  in  certain  cases,  and  they  are  expected  to  feed  and  care  for 
their  horses,  as  a  rule,  without  additional  compensation.  With  the 
changes  which  have  come  and  are  still  coming  over  the  reservations, 
the  duties  of  the  police  have  become  more  complex  and  difficult  and 
the  cost  of  living  higher.  Because  of  the  low  rate  of  pay,  therefore, 
the  most  desirable  Indians  are  slow  to  accept  service  as  policemen, 
and  as  a  result  the  force  has  deteriorated  in  both  character  and 
competency. 

It  is  believed  that  a  much-needed  improvement  would  follow  if  the 
pay  of  the  police  were  increased,  the  officers  to  $25  a  month  and  the 
privates  to  $20  a  month;  if  not  only  rations  were  provided  for  each 
Indian  policeman  on  duty,  but  forage  for  his  horse,  and  if  inexpen- 
sive but  comfortable  acconmiodations  were  provided  for  both  police- 
men and  horses  near  their  post  of  duty.  The  proposed  increase  in 
pay  would  doubtless  cut  down  considerably  the  number  of  policemen 
who  could  be  carried  on  the  rolls,  but  without  disadvantage  to  the 
service,  for  fewer  men,  if  carefully  selected,  would  more  than  double 
the  efficiency  of  the  now  underpaid  force. 

There  should  be  a  change  in  the  uniforms  also.  The  blue  suit  now 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Indians  as  would  be  a  khaki  uniform  like  that  now  worn  by  tiie 
Indian  scouts  in  the  Army,  while  the  dark-blue  hat  could  be 
exchanged  with  advantage  for  the  soft  gray  army  hat. 

METHOD  OF  FURCHASING   8UPFLIE8. 

An  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  Indian  Office  which 
attracts  little  public  attention  is  the  purchase  of  supplies  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service.  This  is  done  annually,  and  the 
labor  and  responsibility  involved  are  greater  than  would  be  guessed 
at  a  first  glance.  Estimates  are  sent  in  by  the  several  agents  and 
superintendents  in  the  early  spring  of  the  things  that  they  will  need 
to  carry  on  their  operations  for  the  coming  year.  These  are  tabu- 
lated, and  then  advertisement  is  made  for  bids  to  furnish  the  articles 
called  for.  The  classification  of  the  things  bought  and  their  approxi- 
mate cost  may  be  seen  in  the  statistics  of  the  fiscal  year  1905,  which 
are  given  her?  in  round  numbers  for  convenience  of  study : 

Subsistence   $767,000 

Class   1.  Blankets    14,400 

Class  2.  Woolen  and  knit  goods 57,800 

Class  3.  Cotton   goods : 02,000 

Class   4.  Clothing   198,000 

Class  5.  Hats  and  caps 24,000 

Class  a  Notions  21,200 

Class   7.  Boots  and  shoes 83,200 

Class  8.  Groceries    48.000 
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Glass  9.  Crockery  and  lamps $9,100 

Classic.  Furniture  and  woodenware 35,000 

Class  11.  Harness,  leather,  shoe  findings,  saddlery,  etc 33,500 

Class  12.  Agricultural   implements 10,700 

Class  13.  Wagons  and  wagon  fixtures 18,400 

Class  14.  Paints,  oils,  and  glass 42,000 

Class  15.  Tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc 6,800 

Class  16.  Stoves,  pipe,  and  hollow  ware 8,000 

Class  17.  Hardware    54,000 

Medical  supplies 23, 400 

fk^hool  books,  etc 16,700 

Coal 194, 800 

Total  1, 758, 600 

Altogether  these  embrace  2,673  items.  Bids  for  these  articles  were 
opened  this  year  as  follows: 

For  subsistence,  except  dried  fruit,  for  classes  8  to  17  except  for 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  school  books,  on  April  25,  in  Chicago. 

For  classes  7  and  17,  except  hardware  for  Pacific  coast,  and  for 
medical  supplies,  on  April  27,  in  St.  Louis. 

For  classes  1  to  6,  on  May  16,  in  New  York. 

For  coaly  on  May  25,  in  Washington. 

For  classes  8  to  17,  for  the  Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools,  on 
June  13,  in  San  Francisco. 

For  dried  fruit,  on  September  29,  in  Washington. 

The  number  of  bids  received  were  as  follows:  Chicago,  460;  St. 
Louis,  70;  New  York,  72;  Washington,  102;  San  Francisco,  75; 
total,  779. 

All  articles,  except  a  few  subsistence  supplies,  such  as  beef,  bacon, 
etc,  are  bought  on  samples  submitted  by  the  bidders.  The  samples 
are  examined  by  experts,  and  those  are  selected  which,  price  and 
quality  considered,  will  best  answer  the  purposes  of  the  service. 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  bids  offered,  their  tabulation  and 
arrangement,  the  comparison  of  samples,  which  sometimes  number  as 
many  as  a  dozen  different  makes  of  one  article,  and  the  precautions 
necessary  to  prevent  the  expert  judges  from  knowing  the  identity  of 
any  bidder,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  involves  a  great  amount  of 
clerical  and  other  labor  and  not  a  little  time. 

The  present  system,  with  few  modifications,  has  prevailed  for  years, 
and  on  the  whole  has  served  its  purpose  well.  Changes  for  the 
better  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  however,  as  special  exigen- 
cies have  pointed  the  way.  Until  recently,  for  example,  subsistence 
and  goods  of  the  first  eight  classes  for  the  Pacific  coast  agencies  and 
schools  were  not  included  in  the  Eastern  lettings,  but  were  bought  sep- 
arately. Such  articles  as  beef,  flour,  and  grain  were  allowed  to  be 
contracted  for  by  the  different  agencies  and  schools,  while  the  other 
articles  of  subsistence  and  the  classified  goods  described  were  boue:ht 
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at  a  special  letting  for  the  purpose  in  San  Francisco.  In  1903  the 
beef,  flour,  etc.,  for  the  agencies  theretofore  excepted  were  included 
in  the  general  call,  and  this  year  the  subsistence  articles  heretofore 
bought  in  San  Francisco  were  also  included,  so  that  bids  for  all  sub- 
sistence were  opened  at  one  time  and  in  one  place. 

It  is  believed  that  this  idea  can  be  carried  further  with  advantage. 
The  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have  one  letting  at  one  time  and  in  one 
place  for  everything.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  need  of 
submitting  samples,  some  of  which,  like  agricultural  implements, 
wagons,  stoves,  harness,  furniture  and  other  wooden  ware  are  so 
bulky  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  compel  bidders  to  send  them 
from  one  extreme  of  the  country  to  another  with  their  bids.  Still,  a 
great  majority  of  the  samples  are  small,  and  it  would  be  compara- 
tively inexpensive  to  send  them  anywhere.  As  it  is  now,  excluding 
Washington,  bids  are  opened  at  four  diflFerent  places  on  four  diflFerent 
dates.  These  might  with  advantage  be  reduced  to  two — one  in  the 
eastern  or  central  part  of  the  country  for  most  of  the  articles,  and  the 
other  in  the  extreme  West  for  a  few  classes  of  goods,  the  samples  of 
which  it  would  be  impracticable  to  send  far. 

The  method  of  receiving  and  shipping  goods  need  not  be  greatly 
changed.  Goods  pow  are  received  and  shipped  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  occasionally  from  other  points.  In 
many  instances  they  are  inspected  and  shipped  direct  from  the 
factory. 

To  have  a  single  letting  for  the  same  articles  would  save  valuable 
time  and  avoid  the  making  of  some  contracts.  It  would  bring  all 
bidders  to  the  same  level  and  bring  all  samples  into  just  comparison. 
It  would  insure  uniformity  in  the  selection  of  goods,  and  it  would  un- 
doubtedly encourage  wider  competition.  Under  this  plan,  of  course, 
bidders  would  have  the  same  privileges  of  bidding  and  the  same 
option  of  delivery  at  one  or  all  of  these  points  as  they  have  now. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONTRACrT  SUPPLIES. 

So  marked  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
quality  of  goods  bought  under  contract  for  schools  and  agency  sup- 
plies in  the  Indian  field  service  that  it  seems  almost  invidious  to  call 
attention  to  any  instituted  during  the  current  season ;  but  one  or  two 
points  seem  to  demand  passing  notice. 

It  had  been  a  cause  of  discouragement  and  complaint  among  the 
physicians  at  remote  stations  that  the  medical  supplies  furnished  to 
them  were  not  abreast  of  the  times.  Certain  remedial  preparations 
which  had  come  into  common  use  in  private  practice  were  not  on  the 
Indian  Office  list,  whereas  many  antiquated  forms  of  standard  drugs 
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found  their  way  to  the  agencies  every  year,  only  to  be  pushed  to  the 
back  of  the  shelves  and  gather  dust  there  because  unused.  In  not  a 
few  cases  physicians  who  took  real  interest  and  pride  in  their  pro- 
fessional work  among  the  Indians  would  go  down  into  their  own 
slender  purses  for  the  prices  of  remedies  which  they  felt  they  must 
have;  and  all  who  try  to  carry  modem  methods  into  their  practice 
have  been  obliged  to  spend  hours  of  valuable  time  compounding 
drugs  which  in  any  large  place  can  be  bought  at  the  nearest  apothe- 
cary's, already  compounded,  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  united  prices 
of  the  elements  assembled. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  reforming  some  of  these  conditions  that  Dr. 
Greorge  S.  Martin,  physician  to  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  was  authorized 
last  winter  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  his  leading  colleagues 
in  the  Indian  medical  service  regarding  desirable  changes  in  their 
supply  list.  As  a  result,  20  obsolete  items  were  stricken  from  the 
accustomed  schedule  and  65  new  ones  substituted,  bringing  the  aggre- 
gate of  426  items  up  to  a  pretty  close  relation  with  the  best  profes- 
sional practice  of  our  day.  At  the  annual  letting  of  contracts  for 
medical  supplies  last  April,  moreover,  the  Conmiissioner  had  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  a  board  of  three  experts  to  pass  upon  the 
samples  and  bids  submitted.  Prof.  John  H.  Long,  of  Northwestern 
University,  Illinois,  a  chemist  of  national  reputation,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
helm  Bodemann,  a  prominent  pharmacist  of  Chicago,  examined  each 
sample  as  usual  with  reference  to  its  purity,  general  excellence,  and 
value  as  compared  with*  price,  while  Doctor  Martin,  in  the  light  of 
more  than  a  dozen  years'  experience  in  a  difficult  Indian  field,  passed 
finally  on  each  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  adaptation  to  the  pecul- 
iar requirements  of  practice  on  a  reservation.  At  the  close  of  their 
labors  in  this  immediate  line  the  three  gentlemen  were  constituted  a 
committee  to  go  over  the  whole  subject  of  supplies  for  the  Indian 
medical  service  and  make  recommendations  for  the  future  guidance 
of  this  Office  in  its  contracting  and  distributing  functions.  The 
advance  made  last  spring,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  only  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  activity  in  this  domain,  till  the  physicians  at  Indian 
agencies  and  schools  shall  stand  on  a  footing  not  unlike  that  of  their 
contemporaries  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service  of  the  United 
States. 

What  this  Office  is  trying  to  do  in  the  matter  of  improving  its  med- 
ical supplies  it  is  attempting  also  in  certain  other  lines  of  contract 
purchasing,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be  rehearsed  in  the  present 
report.  Suffice  it  that  in  every  category  this  year  the  samples  have 
been  passed  upon,  not  only  by  inspectors  acquainted  with  the  trade 
standards  of  quality  and  prices,  but  by  experienced  employees  brought 
in  from  the  field  who  are  familiar  with  the  uses  to  which  each  article 
will  be  put  and  with  the  special  points  of  excellence  or  the  most  nota- 
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ble  faults  found  in  articles  of  corresponding  classes  furnished  in 
former  years.  Wherever  it  has  been  practicable,  also,  members  of  the 
field  staff  have  been  commissioned  to  inspect  the  goods  sent  by  the  eon- 
tractors  to  the  several  warehouses  for  shipment  to  the  reservations. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

During  the  last  year  fresh  efforts  have  been  made  by  persons 
cJ^gaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  to  elude  the  law  forbidding  the  introduc- 
tion of  liquor  into  the  Indian  country.  They  have  bought  land  on 
reservations  from  heirs  of  dead  allottees  and  prepared  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  selling  liquor,  insisting  that,  as  they  had  warranty 
deeds  to  the  land,  it  was  no  longer  Indian  country,  and  they  had  the 
same  right  to  engage  in  any  business  on  that  land  as  on  land  owned 
by  them  off  the  reservations. 

This  Office  has  maintained  that  such  land  was  still  Indian  coun- 
try within  the  meaning  of  the  law  against  the  introduction  of  liquor 
into  the  Indian  country,  and  has  served  notice  that  it  would  under- 
take to  prosecute  all  parties  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor  on  any  land 
within  the  bounds  of  an  Indian  reservation. 

In  February  last  the  United  States  attorney  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
reported  that  a  party  had  been  indicted  for  introducing  liquor  into 
the  Indian  country  and  would  offer  in  defense  a  deed  of  inherited 
Indian  land.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  sale  of  liquor  on  such  land 
was  in  violation  of  law,  but  he  asked  for  the  views  of  the  Office  upon 
the  question  and  for  a  citation  of  the  authority  sustaining  them. 
The  opinion  of  the  Office  was  stated  and  the  law  and  the  treaty 
relied  upon  in  that  particular  case  were  cited.  The  case  came  on  for 
hearing  on  March  29, 1905,  in  the  third  division  of  the  United  States 
district  court  of  Minnesota,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  Judge 
Lochren  rendered  the  opinion,  which  is  as  follows : 

It  appears  that  on  a  complaint  made  to  a  United  States  commissioner  charg- 
ing the  petitioner  with  haying  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1905,  wrongfully 
introduced  into  the  Indian  country  on  the  Chippewa  Indian  Reservation  Intoxi- 
cating liquor,  to  wit,  1  gallon  of  whisky  and  1  gallon  of  beer,  contrary  to 
the  statute  of  the  United  States,  the  petitioner  was  arrested  upon  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  commissioner,  and  after  a  hearing  was  committed  to  the  county 
jail  of  St  Louis  Ck)unty  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  Jury  at  the  next  term 
of  the  district  court  to  be  holden  at  Duluth.  He  claims  that  he  Is  wrongfully 
arrested,  and  that  in  fact  there  was  no  offense  committed.  Upon  the  hearing 
it  is  admitted  that  this  liquor  was  introduced  upon  a  tract  of  land  In  said 
reservation  which  had  been  obtained  by  allotment  by  an  Indian  woman  named 
Apwhay,  and  afterwards,  at  her  death,  the  title  passed  to  her  heirs,  who  made 
a  deed  of  the  property  to  one  Frank  Gorenfio,  which  was  duly  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Upon  these  facts  the  petitioner  claims  that  this 
land,  upon  which  the  liquor  was  so  introduced,  was  not  Indian  country  and 
that  the  act  of  introducing  liquor  there  was  no  offense  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.    It  is  admitted  upon  the  hearing  that  up  to  the  year  1889 
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this  whole  region  was  Indian  country  and  was  occapied  by  Indians,  bat  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Indian  title  has  since,  either  by  treaties  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Clovemnient  or  as  the  resolt  of  acts  of  Ck>ngress  permitting  allotments 
to  be  made,  been  extinguished,  and  that  In  respect  to  this  particular  tract  the 
title  has  been  passed  to  a  white  man,  and  therefore  it  is  no  longer  Indian 
country. 

The  Government  claims  that  whether  the  title  has  been  extinguished  as  to 
this  particular  tract  or  not,  that  under  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Pillager  and  Mississippi  Chippewa  bands  in  1855  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  liquor  in  this  particular  country  remains,  and  that  claim 
is  supported  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ck)urt  In  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Four  Gallons  of  Whiskey  (93  U.  S.,  196).  Section  7  of 
that  treaty  of  1855  provides  that  "  the  laws  which  have  beetf  or  may  be  enacted 
by  Congress  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  are  to 
continue  and  be  in  force  within  the  several  reservations  provided  for  herein; 
and  those  portions  of  said  laws  which  prohibit  the  introduction,  manufacture, 
nse  of,  and  traflBc  in  ardent  spirits,  wines,  or  other  liquors  in  the  Indian  country 
shall  continue  and  be  in  force,  within  the  entire  boundaries  of  the  country  herein 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress."  It  is  conceded 
that  the  tract  of  land  in  question  was  included  within  this  country  to  which  this 
particular  treaty  applies.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Attorney-General,  In  Opinions 
of  Attomey*General  (vol.  22,  p.  232),  that  the  phrase  **  Indian  country  '*  is  a  gen- 
eral phrase  applying  to  the  region  which  is  occupied  and  inhabited  by  the  Indians, 
and  that  it  may  include  a  particular  tract  of  land  as  to  which  the  Indian  title 
has  ceased  if  it  is  within  the  general  or  outside  boundaries  of  that  Indian 
country;  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  title  to  a  particular  small  tract  of  land 
has  passed  through  the  Government  to  a  particular  individual  will  not  exclude 
It  from  being  part  of  the  Indian  country,  although  the  tribal  right  to  possession 
as  to  that  particular  part  has  been  extinguished.  And  with  that  holding  I 
am  Inclined  to  agree.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  term  "  Indian  country "  is  a 
general  term  which  applies  to  a  region  that  is  generally  occupied  by  the 
Indians,  although  there  may  be  a  small  tract  or  scattered  tracts  within  its 
boundaries  wherein  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished.  If  in  general  a 
tribal  right  of  possession  continues  or  it  is  in  possession  of  the  Indians  by  allot- 
ment or  otherwise,  it  remains,  in  my  Judgment  Indian  country. 

The  only  difficulty  that  I  find  in  relation  to  the  question  arises  from  the  amend- 
ment of  January  30,  1897,  which  is  an  act  providing  specifically  with  reference 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians  and  the  bringing  of  intoxicating 
liquor  into  the  Indian  country,  and  which  maizes  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 

'*  any  person  who  shall  sell,  give  away,  dispose  of,  exchange,  or  barter  any  malt, 
spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  essence,  extract,  bit- 
ters, preparation,  compound,  composition,  or  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any 
name,  label,  or  brand,  which  produces  Intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  allot- 
ment of  land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  In  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  to  any  Indian,  a  ward  of  the  OJovemment,  under  charge  of 
any  Indian  superintendent  or  agent,  or  any  Indian.  Including  mixed  bloods,  over 
whom  the  Government,  through  its  departuient*?,  exercises  guardiaship,  and 
any  person  who  shall  Introduce  or  attempt  to  Introduce  any  malt,  spirituous, 
or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale.  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever  Into  the  Indian  country,  which  term  shall 
include  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  In  trust 
by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allottee 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States." 

It  Is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  that  the  last  clause  of  the  enactment 
just  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  term  "  Indian  country  *  *  «>  shall  include 
any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
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Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allottee  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States/'  necessitates  the  inference  that  whenever  the 
title  to  a  particular  allotment  is  no  longer  held  In  trust  by  the  Goyernment,  bat 
with  the  consent  of  the  United  States  has  been  lawfully  conveyed  by  deed  by 
the  heirs  of  the  allottee,  it  thereby  ceases  to  be  Indian  country,  though  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  large  region  every  other  foot  of  which  is  unquestionably  Indian 
country.  In  view  of  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Grovermnent  for  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  manifested  in  many  acts  of  Congress  and  Indian  treaties, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  any  region  of  country 
inhabited  by  Indians,  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  any  act,  every  provision  of  which 
is  manifestly  intended  to  make  the  prohibiton  more  stringent  than  before,  Con- 
gress should  in  effect  provide  that  in  little  tracts  which,  by  alienation  by  heirs 
of  allottees,  will  soon  be  thickly  scattered  over  every  reservation  where  allot- 
ments are  permitted,  liquor  may  be  introduced  and  saloons  established  lawfully 
and  without  limit,  though  the  region  is  still  rightfully  Inhabited  by  Indian  tribes. 
Such  a  construction  should  not  be  given  to  this  clause  unless  its  language  admits 
of  no  other.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  language  used  does  not  exclude  from  the 
scope  of  the  term  "  Indian  country  "  any  land  which  would  naturally  or  by 
previous  construction  fall  within  that  term.  On  the  contrary,  it  enacts  that  a 
class  of  lands — allotments  while  the  title  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Government 
and  remains  inalienable — shall  be  included  in  that  term.  By  the  force  of  that 
clause  such  an  allotment,  though  the  region  was  otherwise  abandoned  by  Indians, 
would  remain  Indian  country.  This  must  be  the  proper  construction  of  this 
clause.  It  follows  that  the  petitioner  is  rightly  in  custody  and  must  be 
remanded,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

While  this  case  was  pending  the  same  question  had  arisen  in  several 
communities,  and  this  Office  suggested  to  the  Department  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  request  for 
advice  as  to  what  instructions  should  be  given  to  agents  and  super- 
intendents. On  April  28,  1905,  the  Attorney-General  submitted  a 
ruling  upon  the  question,  as  follows: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  with  its  indosures,  relative  to 
an  attempt  to  sell  liquor  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Ball  Club,  on  the  former  Cass 
Lake  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  purchased  from  the  heirs  of 
a  deceased  allottee,  in  which  you  say : 

"  The  Indian  Office  holds  that  inherited  Indian  land  sold  to  white  people  Is 
still  *  Indian  country '  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion and  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Indian  country.     ♦     *     • 

"  In  view  of  all  the  facts  stated  in  the  correspondence  ♦  •  ♦  the  matter  Is 
respectfully  submitted  with  request  for  au  early  opinion  on  the  question  at 
issue  and  for  advice  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Department  In 
this  and  similar  cases." 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Coumiissloner  of  Indian  Affairs  Inclosed  by  yon 
states  that — 

"  This  land  is  embraced  in  the  country  ceded  by  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  a 
treaty  mnde  with  them  in  18o5."  That  treaty  provides,  article  7  (10  Stat  L.. 
J 105),  as  follows: 

*'  The  laws  which  have  been  or  may  be  enacted  by  Congress  regulating  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tv\\>es  to  continue  and  be  in  force  within  the 
several  reservations  provided  for  herein ;  and  those  portions  of  said  laws  which 
prohibit  the  introduction,  manufacture,  use  of,  and  traffic  in  ardent  spirits, 
wines,  or  other  liquors  In  the  Indian  country  shall  continue  and  be  In  force 
within  the  entire  boundaries  of  the  country  herein  ceded  to  the  United  States 
until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress." 
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That  portion  of  the  acts  of  July  9,  1882  (4  Stat  U,  604),  June  80,  1884  (4 
Stat  L.,  732),  and  March  15,  1864  (13  Stat  I^,  29),  incorporated  into  the 
Revised  Statutes  as  section  2139,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  23,  1892  (27 
Stat  Lb,  260),  reads  as  follows: 

No  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquor  or  liquors  of  what- 
ever kind  shall  be  introduced  under  any  pretense  Into  the  Indian  countiy. 
Every  ix^rson  who  •  •  •  introduces  or  attempts  to  introduce  any  ardent 
spirits,  ale,  wine,  beer,  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  Ivind  into  the  Indian  country 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years  and  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense." 

The  act  of  January  30,  1897  (29  Stat  K,  506),  provides  that— 

"  Any  person  who  shall  introduce  or  attempt  to  Introduce  any  malt,  spirituous, 
or  vinous  liquors  of  any  kind  whatsoever  into  the  Indian  country,  which  term 
shall  include  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Government  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  sixty  days  and  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  t)ne  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter." 

It  appears  that  the  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  privilege  of  selling  liquor  is 
now  claimed  was  allotted  to  an  Indian  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  8,  1^7  (24  Stat  L.,  388),  and  by  his  heirs 
conveyed  to  a  white  i^ian,  and  such  transfer  approved,  as  provided  by  section  7 
of  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat  L.,  245,  275). 

My  attention  has  not  been  called  to  any  act  of  Congress  inconsistent  with  the 
continuance  in  force  of  the  aboven^uoted  provision  of  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Indian  ceded  the  country.  This  provision  was  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians. 
Many  of  them  reside  In  the  vicinity,  some  of  them  upon  lands  held  as  allottees 
and  probably  In  proximity  to  the  tract  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  the 
intoxicating  beverages.  (Annual  Report,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1903, 
pp.  94,  184.)  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  have  thought  that  the  time  has  not 
arrived  when  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Indian  wards  will  permit  us  to 
discontinue  the  application  of  this  stipulation  to  the  country  ceded. 

In  view  of  this  treaty  limitation,  and  upon  consideration  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Forty-three  Gallons  of  Whis- 
key (93  U.  S.,  188,  and  108  U.  S.,  491),  it  seems  obvious  that  the  provisions  of 
section  2139  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  are  applicable  to  an  intro- 
duction of  liquor  upon  land  situated  as  that  above  mentioned. 

Concerning  what  course  may  properly  be  pursued  in  case  of  a  violation  of  law 
in  this  connection,  it  seems  sufficient  to  Invite  your  attention  to  section  2139,  as 
amended,  prescribing  punishment  for  those  who  violate  its  provisions,  and  also 
to  section  2140  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  is  as  follows : 

"If  any  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  Indian  agent  or  subagent,  or  com- 
manding officer  of  a  military  post  has  reason  to  suspect  or  is  informed  that  any 
white  person  or  Indian  Is  ai)out  to  Introduce  or  has  introduced  any  spirituous 
liquor  or  wine  Into  the  Indian  country  In  violation  of  law,  such  superintendent, 
agent  subagent,  or  commanding  officer  may  cause  the  boats,  stores,  packages, 
wagons,  sleds,  and  places  of  deposit  of  such  person  to  be  searched ;  and  if  any 
such  liquor  is  found  therein  the  same,  together  with  the  boats,  teams,  wagons, 
and  sleds  used  in  conveying  the  same,  and  also  the  goods,  packages,  and  peltries 
of  such  person,  shall  be  seized  and  delivered  to  the  proper  officer,  and  shall  be 
proceeded  against  by  libel  In  the  proper  court,  and  forfeited,  one  half  to  the 
informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  such  person 
be  a  trader  his  license  shall  be  revoked  and  his  bond  put  in  suit.  It  shall  more- 
over be  the  duty  of  any  person  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
Indian,  to  take  and  destroy  any  ardent  spirits  or  wine  found  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, except  such  as  may  be 'introduced  therein  by  the  War  Department" 

Accordingly,  answering  your  questions,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  first  an 
introduction  of  liquor  into  the  territory  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1855  would  be 
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in  violation  of  article  7  thereof  and  section  2139  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes  aa 
amended,  and  that,  second,  in  any  such  case  proceedings  may  be  taken  tn  pur- 
suance of  the  authority  conferred  by  section  2140  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and, 
if  deemed  advisable,  criminal  prosecutions  may  also  be  instituted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2139. 

The  last  year's  experience  only  emphasizes  anew  the  necessity,  many 
times  reported,  of  having  funds  that  can  be  used  to  pay  the  legitimate 
expense  of  procuring  evidence  against  parties  who  sell  liquor  to 
Indians.  From  several  parts  of  the  country  have  come  requests  for 
authority  to  employ  detectives  to  procure  such  evidence,  and  the 
persons  making  the  requests  have  said  that  the  liquor  sellers  are  so 
effectively  organized  and  keep  so  constantly  informed  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  United  States  officers  that  it  is  very  hard  for 
anyone  connected  with  the  Government  service  to  obtain  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  convict  even  parties  who  are  known  to  be  engaged 
in  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians.  All  these  reports  were  referred 
to  the  Department  with  the  reqifest  that  they  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice resulted  in  the  conviction  of  several  parties,  and  others  were  in 
jail  and  under  indictment  awaiting  trial  when  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  rendered  its  decision  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Heff 
case." 

Albert  Heff  had  been  convicted  in  the  United  States  district  court 
of  Kansas  of  selling  liquor  to  an  allotted  Indian  in  the  town  of  Hor- 
ton,  which  was  not  on  an  Indian  reservation,  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  four  months  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $200  and  the  costs  of  the  prosecution.  The  court  of 
appeals  of  the  eighth  circuit  had  previously  decided  the  question 
involved  adversely  to  the  contention  of  Heff.  Therefore,  Heff 
applied  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  decision  already  referred  to,  rendered  by 
that  court  on  April  10, 1905,  set  the  petitioner  at  liberty. 

The  purport  of  the  decision  was  published  in  the  daily  press,  and 
the  allotted  Indians  soon  learned  that  they  could  obtain  liquor  as 
other  people  did.  Reports  began  to  pour  in  upon  this  Office  from 
various  agencies  that  the  Indians  were  drinking  to  excess,  and  the 
p.gents  and  superintendents  asked  to  be  advised  what  they  should  now 
do  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  allotted  Indians  in  view  of  the 
decision  in  the  Heff  case.  This  question  was  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment, and  the  Acting  Attorney-General,  on  May  25,  1905,  ren- 
dered an  opinion  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

The  scope  of  that  decision  is  indicated  in  the  following  paragraph  at  the  dose 
of  the  opinion :  ^ 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  United  States  grants  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  to  an  Indian,  gives  to  him  the  benefit  of  and  requires  him  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State,  it  places  him  outside  tbe 
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reach  of  police  regulations  on  tbe  part  of  Congress ;  that  the  emancipation  from 
Federal  control  thus  created  can  not  be  set  aside  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  individual  Indian  and  the  IState,  and  that  this 
emancipation  from  Federal  control  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  Uiat  the  lands  it 
has  granted  to  the  Indian  are  granted  subject  to  a  condition  against  alienation 
and  incumbrance,  or  the  further  fact  that  it  guarantees  to  him  an  interest  in 
tribal  or  other  property." 

This  language  is  very  broad  and  sweeping,  but  it  Is  to  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  the  facts  of  that  case. 

In  the  first  place,  that  case  related  solely  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  an  Indian 
while  off  his  reservation  in  a  State.  Neither  In  the  opinion  nor  in  tbe  briefs 
and  argument  was  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  reservatlonB 
considered.  The  decision  is  undoubtedly  conclusive  as  to  the  want  of  power  in 
Congress  to  exercise  police  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  allottees  off  the  reservations 
Id  the  States.  But  its  jurisdiction  over  the  reservations  Is  a  very  different 
thing.  *  •  «>  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Heff  decision  is  that  it 
liolds  that,  by  making  Indian  allottees  citizens  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  Congress  has  divested  itself  of  its  purely  personal  Jurisdiction  over  them. 
But  the  Jurisdiction  which  Congress  exercises  over  them  upon  the  reservations 
is  authorized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  inmates,  so  to  speak,  of  Federal  institu- 
tions; and,  while  subject  generally  to  State  Jurisdiction,  that  Jurisdiction  can 
not  be  exercised  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  these  institutions  or  to 
defeat  the  treaty  stipulations  which  the  United  States  may  have  made  with  the 
Indians.     •     ♦    ♦ 

The  Heff  decision  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  power  of  Congress  over 
Indian  allottees  in  the  Territories.  Territories  being  subject  to  the  paramount 
control  of  Congress,  and  merely  its  agents.  Jurisdiction  granted  to  them  over  the 
Indians  may  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  Congress  over  Indian  allottees  on 
the  reservations  in  the  States,  and  over  such  allottees  whether  on  or  off  the 
reservations  in  the  Territories,  is  not  affected  by  the  Heff  decision. 

This  opinion  of  the  Acting  Attorney-General  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  another  one  dated  June  6, 1905,  which  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

On  May  25  last  I  wrote  you,  replying  to  your  letter  of  May  17,  in  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  Indians  in  view  of  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Heff  case.  As  stated,  and  for  the  reasons 
Indicated  in  that  letter,  the  Department  is  of  opinion  that  that  decision  doee  not 
affect  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  Indian  allottees  while  on  the 
reservations  in  the  States,  and  over  such  allottees  whether  on  or  off  the  reserva- 
tions in  the  Territories.  I  desire,  however,  to  call  your  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  application  of  the  act  of  January  30,  1897  (29  Stat  L.,  506),  since 
the  Heff  decision.    That  act  provides : 

"That  any  person  who  shall  sell,  give  away,  dispose  of,  exchange,  or  barter 
any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any 
ardent  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  essence, 
extract,  bitters,  preparation,  compound,  composition,  or  any  article  whatsoever, 
under  any  name,  label,  or  brand,  which  produces  Intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to 
whom  allotment  of  land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  Government,  or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Government  under 
charge  of  any  Indian  superintendent  or  agent,  or  any  Indian,  including  mixed 
bloods,  over  whom  the  Government,  through  its  Departments,  exercises  guardian- 
ship, and  any  person  who  shall  introduce  or  attempt  to  introduce  any  malt, 
spiritnons,  or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or 
intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Into  the  Indian  country,  which  term 
shall  include  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in 
trust 'by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
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allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  punished  by  impris- 
onment for  not  less  than  sixty  days,  and  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense  thereafter :  Provided,  however.  That  the  person  convicted  shall  be  com- 
mitted until  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  But  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  defense  to  any 
charge  of  introducing  or  attempting  to  introduce  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine, 
or  intoxicating  liquors  into  4:he  Indian  country  that  the  acts  charged  were  done 
under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War  Department  or  any  officer  duly 
authorized  thereunto  by  the  War  Department 

"  Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  twenty -third  day  of  July,  eigbteeu 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  proTisions  of  this  act  is 
hereby  repealed." 

The  Heff  decision  holds  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  sale  of 
liquor  "  to  any  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of  land  has  been  made  while  the  title 
to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Government "  Is  unconstitutional.  As 
stated  in  my  letter  of  May  25,  the  sale  referred  to  in  the  Heff  case  occurred  off 
the  reservation  in  the  State,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  reaen-a- 
llons  was  neither  involved  nor  considered.  But  while  maintaining  that  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  over  Indian  allottees  on  the  reservations  is  not  impaired  by 
the  Heff  decision,  under  the  rule  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  adopted  for 
the  construction  of  criminal  statutes,  since  the  provision  in  question  exceeds 
the  authority  of  Congress  in  respect  to  sales  of  liquor  to  Indian  allottees  off 
the  reservations,  it  is  also  void  as  to  sales  of  liquor  to  Indian  allottees  on  the 
reservations.  In  other  words,  when  an  act  of  Congress  embraces  subjects  not 
within  its  constitutional  scope,  if  but  one  provision  and  not  separable,  it  is  void 
also  as  to  matter  within  the  legislative  authority. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  act  of  January  30,  1897,  now  stands  as  if  the 
provision  as  to  the  sale  of  liquor  "  to  an  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of  land  has 
been  made,  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment," has  been  stricken  from  it.  But  there  is  still  available  for  the  protection 
of  Indian  allottees,  while  on  the  reservations,  the  provision  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  liquor  into  the  Indian  country,  which  term,  the  act  declares, 
"  shall  include  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  remain 
in  trust  l)y  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shiill  be  held  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States." 

The  Office  had  these  two  opinions  printed  in  full  and  sent  copies  of 

them  to  the  several  agents  and  superintendents  with  a  circular  letter, 

which  contained  the  following  instructions : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Indian  allottees  are  now  subject  entirely  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States  while  off  the  reservations,  your  attention  is  called  to 
the  propriety  of  seeking  the  aid  of  the  local  officers  for  the  protection  of 
Indian  allottees  when  off  the  reservations.  Most  all  of  the  States  haviug  a 
large  Indian  population  have  statutes  against  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians, 
and  you  are  directed  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  local  officers 
and  render  them  all  the  assistance  possible  in  the  enforcement  of  the  State 
laws  against  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  You  are  also  directed  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly vigilant  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  liquor  into 
the  Indian  country  either  by  whites  or  Indians.  If  you  find  that  anyone  has 
taken  liquor  on  the  reservation  or  any  Indian  allotment,  you  will  immediately 
report  the  fact  to  the  United  States  attorney  and  also  to  this  Office,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  evidence  to  support  the  charge. 

Experience  shows  that  the  only  safety  of  the  Indians  lies  in  keep- 
ing liquor  out  of  their  reach.    Their  willingness  to  buy  it  at  any  cost 
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induces  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  to  break  the  law  in  order  to 
sell  it  to  them  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  Office  has  used  every  avail- 
able means  to  break  up  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  Indians,  but  it  has 
no  power  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws.  The  Heff  decision  will  add 
vastly  to  the  difficulty  of  protecting  even  the  unallotted  Indians. 
The  Office  is,  therefore,  moved  once  more  to  recommend  that  Con- 
gress be  asked  to  appropriate  $10,000  to  be  used  in  obtaining  evidence 
and  in  prosecuting  parties  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians. 

THE   INDIAN   TRADER. 

The  Indian  trader  has  a  bad  name  with  the  public,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  is  any  more  given  to  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or 
necessities  of  his  customers  than  is  the  conductor  of  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness outside  of  an  Indian  reservation,  from  an  oil  monopoly  to  a 
house  plumber.  He  has,  however,  some  specially  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  overreaching  if  he  is  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  Indian's  habitual  lack  of  forethought  and  the  small  amount 
of  money  which  passes  through  his  hands,  the  isolation  of  his  reser- 
vation, and  his  unsettled  mode  of  life,  all  conspire  to  make  him 
dependent  upon  the  trader.  Himianity  compels,  quite  as  often  as 
business  interest  invites,  the  man  with  the  store  of  clothing  and  food 
to  advance  supplies  to  the  cold  and  hungry.  The  trader  who  tries 
to  restrict  his  trade  to  a  cash  basis  finds  his  custom  diverted  to  his 
credit-giving  competitor,  and  present  needs,  usually  far  in  excess  of 
even  future  income,  keeps  the  debit  side  of  the  account  continually 
against  the  Indian. 

The  influence  of  a  trader  for  good  or  evil  is  great  and  continuous. 
His  store  is  a  conmlon  gathering  place;  he  knows  the  Indians  per- 
sonally, and  to  nearly  every  one  of  them  he  has  been  at  some  time  the 
friend  in  need;  he  furnishes  the  nearest  market  for  whatever  the  In- 
dian has  to  dispose  of,  and  rarely  does  he  turn  an  unsympathetic 
ear  to  the  Indian's  longing  for  some  article  of  civilized  luxury — ^it 
may  be  a  buggy  or  a  phonograph — to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  next 
"  annuity  "  or  '^  le.ase  money  "  or  purchase  price  of  a  dead  ancestor's 
allotment. 

The  licensed  trader  is  a  survival  from  the  old  days  of  the  wild 
frontier,  like  the  rickety  stagecoach  and  the  wolf's-scalp  currency, 
and  among  more  modem  conditions  seems  almost  as  much  of  an 
anomaly.  But  he  is  retained  largely  because  whatever  trade  with 
Indians  is  licensed  by  the  Government  can  be  supervised  and  re- 
stricted by  the  Government,  and  it  is  no  small  advantage  that  one 
trading  place  can  be  offered  the  Indian — and  that  the  nearest  one — 
where  he  can  not  obtain  liquor. 
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His  changing  environment  is  modifying  the  relation  of  the  trader 
to  the  Indians,  especially  as  competition  comes  in  to  break  up  monop- 
oly and  reduce  prices.  These  results  are  secured  in  part  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  traders  on  a  reservation.  For  instance, 
on  the  Osage  Reservation  there  are  now  about  300  licensed  firms, 
engaged  in  every  sort  of  business  which  would  be  found  in  a  white 
community  of  2,000  inhabitants.  Pine  Bidge  Reservation  has  some 
14  licensed  traders,  and  others  have  nearly  as  many,  the  number  vary- 
ing not  only  with  the  size  of  the  tribe  but  also  with  the  density  of  the 
surrounding  white  population ;  for  sometimes  the  opportunity  to  con- 
duct a  business  without  paying  ground  rent  tempts  a  man  to  plaoe 
his  store  inside  of  a  reservation,  even  though  his  custom  will  come 
mainly  from  white  people  outside.  One  man  recently  regretted  yield- 
ing to  this  allurement,  for  his  competitor,  a  few  rods  over  the  line, 
opened  a  pool  room  as  an  attachment  to  his  store,  and  the  reservation 
trader  begged  in  vain  for  permission  to  do  likewise,  on  the  plea  that 
otherwise  his  business  would  be  ruined.         • 

The  main,  and  of  course  the  best,  source  of  competition  is  the  ap- 
proach of  white  towns  to  the  reservation  boundary  and  the  opening 
of  reservation  tracts  to  white  occupancy  after  the  Indians  have  been 
given  their  individual  allotments.  This  gives  the  Indian  a  chance  to 
buy  and  sell  in  white  communities,  and  this  Office  has  instructed 
agents  everywhere  that "  Indians  must  be  permitted  to  sell  their  crops 
and  other  articles  produced  by  them  at  available  market  towns.'^ 
Nevertheless,  since  the  licensed  trader  is  nearest  the  Indians,  he  con- 
tinues to  have  some  advantage  over  an  outsider  in  making  sales  and 
collecting  debts,  and  his  personal  influence  and  example  still  go  a 
good  way  with  our  red  brother. 

Almost  immediately  after  my  entry  upon  my  present  office  came  the 
report  of  the  death  of  a  young  Indian  and  the  dangerous  illness  of 
two  others  on  a  Western  reservation,  caused  by  drinking  the  contents 
of  a  bottle  of  aconite  which  by  mistake  had  been  sold  to  them  as 
arnica.  An  Office  circular  was  therefore  issued  on  January  12,  requir- 
ing that  labels  with  a  conspicuous  symbol  of  skull  and  cross-bones  be 
placed  on  all  packages  containing  poisons  or  other  compounds  Uable 
to  cause  serious  injury  if  taken  in  considerable  quantities. 

By  the  following  circular  of  August  10,  traders  have  been  notified 
that  they  must  conduct  their  establishments  with  neatness  and  order 
and  must  guard  against  the  sale  of  so-called  medicines  which  have 
alcohol  for  a  leading  ingredient. 

The  attention  of  the  Office  has  been  caHed  to  the  fact  that  many  licensed 
traders  are  very  negligent  as  to  the  way  in  which  their  stores  are  kept  Some 
lack  of  order  might  be  condoned,  but  it  is  reported  that  many  stores  are  dirty 
even  to  filthiness.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  need  not  be  tolerated,  and 
improvements  must  be  insisted  on  in  that  respect. 
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The  Office  is  not  so  inexperienced  as  to  suppose  that  traders  open  stores 
among  Indians  from  philanthropic  motives.  Nevertheless  a  trader  has  a  great 
influence  among  the  Indians  with  whom  he  has  constant  dealings  and  who  are 
often  dependent  upon  him,  and  there  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
trader  has  exerted  this  influence  for  the  welfare  of  his  customers  as  well  as  for 
his  own  profit. 

A  well-kept  store,  tidy  in  appearance,  where  the  goods,  especially  eatahles, 
are  handled  in  a  cleanly  way,  with  due  regard  to  ordinary  hygiene,  and  where 
exact  husiness  methods  prevail  is  a  civilizing  influence  among  Indians,  while 
disorder,  Slovenliness,  slipshod  ways,  and  dirt  are  demoralizing. 

You  will  please  examine  into  the  way  in  which  the  traders  under  your  super- 
vision conduct  their  stores,  how  their  goods,  particularly  edihle  goods,  are 
handled,  stored,  and  given  out,  and  see  to  it  that  in  these  respects,  as  well  in 
respect  of  weights,  prices,  and  account  keeping,  the  business  is  properly  con- 
ducted. If  any  trader,  after  due  notice,  falls  to  come  up  to  these  requirements 
you  will  report  him  to  this  Office. 

In  connection  with  this  investigation,  please  give  particular  attention  to  the 
proprietary  medicines  and  other  compounds  which  the  traders  keep  in*  stocky 
with  special  reference  to  the  liability  of  their  misuse  by  Indians  on  account  of 
the  alcohol  which  they  contain.  The  sale  of  Peruna,  which  is  on  the  lists  of 
several  traders,  is  hereby  absolutely  prohibited.  As  a  medicine,  something  else 
can  be  substituted ;  as  an  intoxicant,  it  has  been  found  too  tempting  and  effective. 
Anything  of  the  sort  under  another  name  which  is  found  to  lead  to  intoxication 
you  w^lll  please  report  to  this  Office.  When  a  compound  of  that  sort  gets  a  bad 
name  it  is  liable  to  be  put  on  the  market  with  some  slight  change  of  form  and 
a  new  name.  Jamaica  ginger  and  flavoring  extracts  of  vanilla,  lemon^  and  so 
forth,  should  be  kept  in  only  small  quantities  and  in  small  bottles  and  should 
not  be  sold  to  Indians,  or  at  least  only  sparingly  to  those  who  it  is  known  will 
use  them  only  for  legitimate  purposes. 

TRAFFIC   IN   RELICS   FROM   INDIAN    RUINS. 

Traders  in  the  Southwest  have  been  directed  not  to  deal  in  relics 
obtained  from  Indian  ruins.  In  October,  1903,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  the  Navaho  superintendent  was  warned  that  Indian  relics 
found  or  dug  up  on  an  Indian  reservation  are  not  private  property  to 
be  disposed  of  at  will.  On  the  6th  of  last  February  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau- of  Ethnology  wrote : 

It  is  well  known  that  for  some  years  past  Indian  traders  have  greatly 
encouraged  the  despoliation  of  ruins  by  purchasing  from  the  Indians  the  relies 
secured  by  them  from  the  ruined  villages,  cUff  houses,  and  cemeteries.  Prob- 
ably no  other  form  of  vandalism  has  accomplished  such  waste  of  valuable  archee- 
oioglcal  material,  since  pottery  and  other  articles  dug  up  by  the  Indians  with- 
out system  are  practically  devoid  of  authentic  record  and  of  little  or  no  value  to 
science. 

Whereupon  the  Office  issued  the  following  instructions  to  the 
superintendents  in  charge  of  the  Xavaho,  Southern  Ute  and  Zuni 
Indians,  and  also  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Lewis  school : 

The  reservations  have  prehistoric  ruins  of  greatest  archaeological  value  which 
have  already  been  sadly  plundered  and  if  not  quickly  and  carefully  guarded 
will  be  despoiled. 
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Until  protectiTe  legislation  shall  be  secured  this  office  and  its  agents  must  do 
whatever  may  be  practicable  to  save  these  remains  of  a  vanished  race  from 
being  destroyed  or  from  being  so  scattered  as  to  be  of  little  ecientiflc  or  educa- 
tive value. 

Much  of  the  sale  of  such  articles  is  made  through  licensed  Indian  traders,  to 
whom  the  Indians  bring  their  "finds."  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  car- 
tail  such  traffic  upon  the  reservations,  and  you  will  please  inform  all  the  traders 
under  your  Jurisdiction  that  thirty  days  after  your  notice  to  them  traffic  In  such 
articles  will  be  considered  contraband.  You  will  of  course  notify  the  Indians 
also,  as  far  as  practicable.  This  thirty  days'  notice  is  given  in  ordier  that  a 
trader  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  sales  of  stock  which  he  has  pur- 
chased and  which  he  has  on  hand;  but  all  purchases  of  such  articles  from 
Indians  must  cease  upon  receipt  of  your  order.  A  failure  to  comply  with  these 
instructions  will  be  considered  sufficient  ground  for  revocation  of  license. 

These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  articles  of  present-^ay  manufacture  by  the 
Indians.  All  manufacturing  industries  among  them,  such  as  blanket  weaving, 
leather  and  silver  work,  pottery,  and  so  forth,  are  to  be  fostered  if  they  tend 
toward  self-support,  and  the  Indians  should  be  helped  to  obtain  as  good  a 
market  as  possible  for  their  wares.  But  traffic  in  prehistoric  relics,  which  have 
little  intrinsic  though  great  scientific  value,  will  enrich  the  Indian  but  slightly 
and  will  cause  serious  loss  to  the  scholarship  o(  this  country. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  much  of  the  spoliation  of  ruins  can 
justly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Indians.  They  will  pick  up  bits  of 
pottery  or  other  relics  which  have  been  washed  out  of  ruins  and 
which  they  find  in  arroyos  and  offer  these  for  sale ;  but  their  respect 
for  tradition  and  antiquity,  or  their  superstition,  or  both,  deters  them 
from  disturbing  places  of  sepulture  or  prehistoric  abodes.  It  is 
the  predatory  instinct  of  our  own  race  which  must  be  guarded  against 
by  legislation  and  by  constant  watchfulness  if  these  wonderfully 
interesting  monuments  of  the  past  are  to  be  preserved  for  study  in 
the  future. 

INHERITED-LAND   SALES  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDS. 

By  reference  to  a  table  on  page  61  of  this  report,  under  the  title 
"  Inherited  lands,"  and  also  to  one  on  page  66  of  the  report  of  this 
Office  for  1904,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  received  from  the 
sale  of  inherited  lands  during  a  period  of  but  a  little  more  than  two 
years  the  large  sum  of  $3,450,596.02.  Of  this  the  heir?  of  deceased 
Indians  at  the  Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  are  beneficiaries  to  the 
extent  of  $620,603.80,  or  nearly  one-fifth;  $1,438,607.48  represents 
the  sales  at  the  ten  agencies  in  Oklahoma,  and  $533,682.53  the  sales 
at  the  three  agencies  in  Nebraska.  The  distribution  of  such  large 
sums  of  money  to  a  people  for  the  most  part  inexperienced  in  the 
use  of  money  could  not,  of  course,  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  serious 
evils,  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  devise  means  to  reduce  these  to  a 
minimum.  Up  to  September  19,  1904,  when  the  rules  governing 
the  sales  of  inherited  lands  were  amended,  it  was  the  practice  to 
turn  over  to  the  beneficiaries  the  whole  amount  derived  from  such 
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sales.  The  evils  growing  out  of  this  practice  are  well  known.  The 
amendment  restricted  the  beneficiaries  to  the  expenditure  of  only 
$10  per  month  unless  otherwise  specifically  authorized  by  this  Office. 

This  amendment  was  promulgated  without  previous  notice,  and 
nipped  in  the  bud  many  schemes  for  despoiling  the  Indians. 
The  new  conditions  were  not  accepted  without  a  struggle.  Claims 
against  Indians,  the  beneficiaries  of  these  moneys,  have  flowed  into 
the  Office  in  a  constant  stream,  and  in  many  instances  claims  have 
been  filed  against  individual  Indians  aggregating  much  more  than 
the  total  amount  derived  by  them  from  the  sale  of  their  lands. 
Efforts  to  adjust  these  accounts  are  in  progress,  but  much  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  separating  legitimate  claims  from  those  of  ques- 
tionable character.  Many  complaints  of  delay  are  received  from 
alleged  creditors  of  the  Indians;  nevertheless  it  is  thought  better  to 
proceed  slowly  and  authorize  only  the  payment  of  those  claims  which 
appear  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  misdealing.  The  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  amendment  of  September  19, 1904,  as  further  amended 
on  March  21,  1905,  have  checked  the  recklessness  of  the  Indians  and 
afforded  them  protection  against  unscrupulous  persons. 

Soon  after  assuming  charge  of  this  Bureau  I  ascertained  that  the 
moneys  derived  from  this  source  and  held  under  Governmental  con- 
trol, were  deposited  in  certain  national  banks,  which  were  also  United 
States  depositaries,  but  without  other  security  than  that  given  to 
individual  depositors.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these  funds,  which  are 
in  a  sense  trust  funds,  should  be  so  deposited  as  to  avert  as  far  as 
practicable  any  danger  of  loss,  and  I  accordingly  recommended  that 
the  banks  receiving  the  deposits  be  required  to  furnish  satisfactory 
bonds.  This  recommendation  was  given  effect  in  an  amendment  to 
paragraph  1  of  section  1  of  the  amended  rules  of  October  4,  1902, 
approved  March  21,  1905,  and  reading  as  follows : 

Owners  of  such  inherited  Indian  lands  desiring  to  sell  the  same  may  petition 
the  Indian  agent,  or  other  officer  having  charge,  within  whose  territorial  juris- 
diction the  fand  is  situated,  praying  that  the  land  therein  described  may  be 
sold  under  said  act  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  agreeing  that  the 
proceeds  to  be  derived  therefrom  shall  be  placed  in  one  or  more  national  banks, 
to  be  designated  by  the  Ck>mmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  which  said  banks 
shall  furnish  satisfactory  bonds  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  such  deposits,  to  the 
credit  of  each  heir  in  proper  proportion,  subject  to  the  check  of  such  heirs,  or, 
in  case  of  minors,  subject  to  the  check  of  their  recognized  guardians,  for  amounts 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  to  each  in  any  one  month  when  approved  by  the  agent 
or  other  officer  in  charge,  and  only  when  so  approved,  and  for  sums  in  excess 
of  ten  dollars  per  month  upon  the  approval  of  such  agent  only  when  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Ck>mmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  petition  shall  be  signed 
by  all  the  lawful  heirs,  and,  in  case  of  minors,  by  their  legal  representatives, 
and  shall  set  forth  every  material  fact  necessary  to  show  full  title  under  the 
laws  applicable. 
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National  banks  have  been  selected  as  depositaries  for  these  funds, 
and  it  has  been  the  aim  to  select  a  depositary  convenient  to  each  group 
of  Indians,  so  that  each  Indian  receiving  a  monthly  check  of  $10,  or 
checks  of  larger  amounts,  can  go  in  person  to  the  bank  and  have  the 
check  cashed,  thereby  bringing  him  into  closer  acquaintance  with  civ- 
ilized and  modern  methods  of  business.  The  agents  and  superin- 
tendents in  charge  of  agencies  have  been  directed  to  cooperate  in  this 
endeavor  to  educate  the  Indians  in  business  matters.  All  the  banks 
selected  have  been  required  to  pay  interest  on  deposits,  and  have  agreed 
to  pay  interest  at  rates  ranging  from  2  per  cent  for  average  daily 
balances  to  5  per  cent  for  time  deposits  of  six  months  and  a  year. 

The  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  reported  from  the 
several  agencies,  are  as  follows : 

Moneys  wi  deposit  in  hanks  June  30,  190'), 


Agency. 


Cantonment,  Okla 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 

Okla 

Crow  Creels  8.  Dak.... 
Qrande  Ronde,  Oreg ... 

Kickapoo,  Kans 

Kiowa,  Okla 

Leech  Lake,  Minn 

Nez  PerciJ,  Idaho 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Oneida,  Wis 

Oto,  Okla 

Pawnee.  Okla 

Ponca,Okla 

Potawatomi,  Kana 


Original 
dex>08it8. 


$9,487.00 

26,a6i.08 
1,901.22 

leo.oo 

17,637.00 

10,687.50 

2,214.19 

1,730.00 

62,164.40 

8,685.00 

27,076.80 

41,464.20 

49,016.00 

16,088.00 


Balance  of 
dei)08its. 

18,891.15  I 

25,864.08  I 
1,901.22  : 
160.00  ! 
12,227.32  ' 
8.831.94 
2,104.19 
1,600.00 
44,082.40 
5,587.61 
21,187.65 
86,136.24 
84,182.64 
18,518.40 


Agency. 


Rosebud,  S.  Dak 

Sauk  and  Fox,  Okla  . . 

Santee,  Nebr 

Seger,  Okla 

Seneca,  Ind.  T 

Siletz.  Oreg 

SiBseton.  S.Dak 


Original    Balance  of 
dei)OBit8.  ;  deposits. 


U  matilla,  Oreg 

White  Earth,  Minn 
Winnebago,  Nebr  . 

Takima,  wash 

Yankton,  S.Dak... 


$80,621.74 
68,797.00 
16,588.03 
80,896.72 
11,562.68 

8,925.12 
60,358.69 

1,660.00 
35,736.50 
44,098.14 

9,150.00 
266,300.60 


$14,667.94 
50.978.18 

4,607.27 
27,560.8: 

3,778.W 

6.063.24 
40,ja8.a8 

1.60U.OO 
80,827.25 
40,623.84 

7,280.00 
222,776.90 


Total 1  881,216.46  I    685,070.91 


Xearly  all  the  depositaries  have  furnished  surety-company  bonds 
to  cover  the  deposits,  but  in  some  instances  the  reports  from  the 
agencies  show  that  the  deposits,  exceed  the  amount  of  bonds  fur- 
nished. In  such  cases  the  agent  or  superintendent  in  charge  has  been 
directed  to  require  the  banks  to  furnish  additional  bonds.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  banks  that  have  furnished  bonds,  the  names  of 
the  surety  companies,  and  the  amounts  of  the  bonds: 

Banks  and  sureties. 


Agency. 


Principal. 


Col ville.  Wash The    Old     National     Bank, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Crow  Creek,  8.  Dak..    Western      National      Bank, 

Mitchell.  S.Dak. 

Devils  Lake,  N. Dak..   First  National  Bank,  Devils 

Lake,  S.  Dak. 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg .  First  National  Bank,  New- 
berg,  Greg. 

Kickapoo,  Kans First  National  Bank,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Kiowa,  Okla First  National  Bank.  Chicka- 

sha,  Ind.  T. 

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho First  National  Bank,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho. 


Surety. 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co..  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

do 

U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Gnaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

American  Surety  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Amount. 


5,09) 

».O0l) 

5.00f) 

ii,ooo 

10.00ft 
10.000 
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Banks  and  suretiea — Continued. 


Agency. 


Principal. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


Oneida,  Wis 

Oto,  Okla 

Pawnee,  Okla 

Ponca,  Okla 

Potawatomi,  Kans 

Boeebnd,  S.  Dak... 
Sac  and  Fox,  Okla. 


Security  National  Bank, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Pender  National  Bank,  Pen- 
der, Nebr. 
McCartney  National   Bank, 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 
First  National  Bank,  Perry, 

Okla. 
First  National  Bank,  Pawnee, 

Okla. 
First  National  Bank,  Tonka- 

wa,  Okla. 
National    Bank  of    Holton, 

Holton,  Kans. 
do 


Surety. 


Santee,  Nebr 
Seger,  Okla. . 


First  National  Bank,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

First  National  Bank,  Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

First  National  Bank,  Chand- 
ler, Okla. 

First  National  Bank,  Stroud, 
Okla. 

Security  National  Bank, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

First  National  Bank, 
Weatberford,  Okla. 

do 


Seneca,  Ind.  T 


Siaseton,  S.  Dak 


Umatilla,  Oreg 

White  Earth,  Minn  . 

Winnebago,  Nebr... 
Yakima,  Wash 


Yankton,  8.  Dak 


Cherokee  National  Bank,  Vi- 
nita,  Ind.  T. 

First  National  Bank,  Miami, 
Ind.  T. 

First  National  Bank,  Browns 
Valley,  Minn. 

First  National  Bank,  Siase- 
ton, S.  Dak. 

Commercial  National  Bank, 
Pendleton,  Oreg. 

First  National  Bank,  Detroit, 
Minn. 

do 

First  National   Bank,  Twin 
Valley,  Minn. 

Pender  National  Bank,  Pen- 
der, Nebr. 

Security      National     Bank, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Yakima      National      Bank, 
North  Yakima.  Wash. 

First  National  Bank,  North 
Yakima,  Wash. 

First  National  Bank,   Scot- 
land, S.  D&k. 

First  National   Bank,  Tyn- 
dall,  S.  Dak 

First  National  Bank,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

Iowa  State  National  Bank, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Total 


U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

American  Surety  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

U,  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

American  Surety  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

National  Surety  Co.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Metropolitan  Surety  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

do 


U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 

Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
do 


American  Surety  Co.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 

Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Federal  Union    Surety   Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind 
U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 

Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
National   Surety   Co.,    New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Federal  Union    Surety   Co., 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 

Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

...do 

...do 


do 


United    States    Fidelity    and 

Guaranty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

do 


do 


Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

United  States  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Amount. 


$40,000 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

25,000 

10,000 

12,S00 

12,500 

25,000 

10,000 

14,000 

16,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

80,000 

25,000 

10,000 

26,000 

10,000 
15,000 

10,000 

60,000 

25,000 

26,000 

20,000 

20,000 

100,000 

50,000 


707,000 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  force  the  payment  of  judgments  issued 
against  Indians  from  the  moneys  thus  placed  to  the  credit  of  Indian 
depositors.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  are  now  pending  at  the  Kick- 
apoo  Agency  in  Kansas.  The  United  States  attorney  in  that  vicin- 
ity has  been  directed  by  the  United  States  Attorney-General  to  rep- 
resent the  Indians,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  cases  will  be  tried 
at  the  November  term  of  the  court. 

At  the  Sisseton  Agency,  in  South  Dakota,  an  order  was  issued  from 
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the  circuit  court  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Sisseton,  depositary 
of  funds  in  which  Titus  White,  an  Indian,  is  interested  as  benefici- 
ary, to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  made  by  the  court  for 
the  bank  to  turn  over  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  of  Boberts  County, 
S.  Dak.,  the  certificate  of  deposit  covering  the  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  Titus  White  heirship  land.  The  case  came  on  for 
hearing  before  the  court  on  July  18,  1905,  United  States  Attorney 
J.  D.  Elliott  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  bank  and  moving  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  order  to  show  cause.  The  motion  was  granted  and  the 
order  was  accordingly  dismissed. 

Notice  was  served  by  the  board  of  equalization  pf  Thurston  County, 
Nebr.,  upon  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indians  interested  in  deposits 
in  the  Security  National  Bank,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  inherited  lands,  to  show  cause  why  such  funds  should  not 
be  assessed  for  taxation.  The  Office  is  advised  by  the  Acting  Attor- 
ney-General, through  the  Department,  that  a  bill  in  equity  has  been 
filed  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  Nebraska  by  the  United 
States  attorney  at  Omaha  to  enjoin  and  restrain  Thurston  County, 
its  county  treasurer  and  county  clerk,  from  enforcing  the  assessments 
and  collecting  the  taxes.  A  restraining  order  to  show  cause  why  an 
injunction  should  not  issue  was  granted  by  the  court  and  the  case  was 
set  for  hearing  on  August  28,  1905.  The  action  of  the  court  has  not 
been  reported  to  this  Office,  but  there  appeared  in  the  press  dis- 
patches of  September  14  a  telegram  from  Omaha  to  the  effect  that 
Judge  Munger  had  that  day  handed  down  a  decision  which  declares 
that  the  Indian  trust  funds  or  heirship  lands  to  which  Congre^  has 
given  a  regular  title  are  taxable  the  same  as  the  property  of  any 
other  citizen.  This  decision  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  on  September  15,  and  by  Department  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 18  the  Office  was  informed  that  the  Attorney-General  had  been 
requested  to  instruct  the  United  States  attorney  to  take  inmiediate 
action  to  perfect  an  appeal  from  the  decision. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  AT  LARGE. 
THE  SECTABIAN   CONTBACT   SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

The  education  of  Indian  children  was  practically  in  the  hands  of 
religious  associations  alone  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  our 
national  history.  These  associations  had  planted  missionary  churches 
throughout  the  Indian  country,  and  the  instruction  of  the  younger 
generation  in  secular  as  well  as  religious  learning  was  a  natural  out- 
growth of  this.  AVhen  the  Government  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  educational  work  on  its  own  account,  it  consulted  its  convenience 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  its  wards  by  entering  into  contract  with 
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the  schools  of  various  religious  denominations  for  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  so  many  children  in  each,  and  pajring  therefor  out  of  the 
public  appropriations.  The  contract  system  expanded  by  degrees 
till  1892,  when  its  cost  reached  the  generous  figure  of  $611,570  a  year, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  Indian  school  budget  voted  by 
Congress. 

About  this  time  began  a  widespread  popular  agitation  against  ex- 
tending Government  aid  to  education  in  sectarian  schools.  It  took 
definite  form  in  1895  in  legislation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  policy  in  opposition  to  such  aid,  and  the  appropriations  were 
cut  down  by  a  certain  percentage  yearly  till  1901,  when  they  ceased 
altogether,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  two  schools — St.  John's  and 
St.  Louis's  on  the  Osage  Reservation — ^which  in  1898  themselves 
ceased  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  general  school  fund  and  became  a 
charge  upon  the  Osage  tribal  fimds  at  the  instance  of  the  tribe. 

Early  in  1904  petitions  bearing  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
Indians  began  to  be  received  at  the  Indian  Office  from  several  reser- 
vations, asking  that  certain  sums  be  taken  from  the  trust  funds  of 
the  tribes  concerned  and  devoted  to  the  education  of  so  many  of  the 
children  of  each  at  one  and  another  sectarian  school.  Based  on  these 
petitions,  contracts  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1904,  and  con- 
tinuing until  June  30, 1905,  were  prepared  by  the  Office  and  approved 
by  the  Department,  as  shown  by  the  following : 

Contracts  with  mission  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  1905, 


Name  of  schooL 


Zoar  Boarding 

St.  Joseph  Boarding — 

8t.  LoniB  Boarding 

St.  John  Boarding 

Immacnlate  Concention 
Holy  Boeary  Boarolng. 
St.  Francis  iBoarding. . . 
St.  Labre  Boarding 


St.  Mary  Boarding. 


Contracting  party. 


Board  Lutheran  Indian 

Missions. 
Bnrean  Catholic  Indian 

Missions. 
do 


Tribe. 


.....do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 


.do 


Menominee 
do 


Osaffe 

Sioux  r.".'.r.'"ii" 

do 

do 

Northern  Chey 

enne. 
Quapaw 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


40 

170 

75 
65 
66 
200 
250 
60 

10 


Rate 

per 

capita. 


$106 

108 

125 
125 
108 
108 
106 
106 

50 


Total 
amount. 


935 


$4,3» 

i6,aoo 

9,37& 
8,125 
7,020 
21,600 
27,000 
6,460 

600 


102,780 


The  authority  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  make 
contracts  of  this  nature  having  been  under  consideration,  the  Presi- 
dent had  called  upon  the  Attorney-General  for  a  statement  of  his 
views,  and  the  Attorney-General  had  furnished  a  memorandum 
thereof,  which,  in  a  later  communication,  under  date  of  February  5, 
1905,  he  described  thus : 

The  argomept  of  the  memorandum  briefly  was  that,  notwithstanding  the 
declaration  of  Congressional  intent  not  to  make  appropriations  in  the  future  of 
public  moneys  of  the  American  people  for  sectarian  Institutions,  the  previous 
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laws  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  discretion  to  use  certain  moneys  of  the 
Indians  held  in  trust  in  any  way  that  he  might  see  fit,  including  assist- 
ance of  sectarian  schools,  were  not  repealed,  and  consequently  his  discretion 
remained.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

This  was  the  legal  advice  given  to  you  as  to  your  authority  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  interest  on  certain  Indian  trust  funds.  It  appeared  in  the  discussion 
that  some  of  the  Indian  trihes  desired  to  make  such  use  of  their  own  moneys,  and 
various  reasons  were  given  to  show  the  advantage  of  continuing  to  support  cer- 
tain existing  sectarian  schools  on  account  of  their  efficient  work  or  special  bene- 
ficial Influence;  but  with  these  considerations  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
not  especially  concerned. 

Accompanying  this  statement  was  a  ''  partial  list  of  Indian  fimds  in 
the  Treasury  in  trust  for  particular  tribes,  a  portion  of  the  interest 
on  which  funds  may  be  used  for  educational  purposes  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  authority  of  the  act  of  April  1,  1880  (21 
Stat.  L.,  70) ,  and  other  acts,  without  appropriation  by  Congress,"  as 
follows : 

(1)  Menominee  fund:  Interest,  $7,651.96  per  annum.  (Treaty  of  1848.  art 
5.  9  Stat  L.,  952.) 

(2)  Menominee  log  fund:  Interest,  $76,313.98  per  annum.  (Act  of  Mar.  22, 
3882,  22  Stat  L.,  30 ;  act  of  June  12, 1890,  26  Stat  L.,  146.) 

(3)  Osage  fund :  Interest,  $416,371.95  per  annum.  (Treaty  of  1865,  art  2, 14 
Stat  L.,  687 ;  act  of  July  15,  1870,  16  Stat  L.,  362 ;  act  of  June  16,  1880,  21 
Stat  L.,  292.) 

(4)  Sioux  $3,000,000  fund:  Interest,  $150,000  per  annum.  (Act  of  Mar.  2, 
1889,  25  Stat  L.,  895.) 

The  President,  in  a  communication  of  February  3,  1905,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  said : 

The  practice  [of  making  contracts  with  certain  sectarian  mission 
schools]  will  be  continued  by  the  Department  unless  Congress  should 
decree  to  the  contrary,  or,  of  course,  unless  the  courts  should  decide 
that  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  erroneous. 

And,  explanatory  of  this  enunciation  of  policy  and  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  based,  he  said : 

The  Department  of  Justice  *  *  *  decided  *  *  *  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  law  as  to  the  use  of  public  moneys  for  sectarian 
schools  did  not  extend  to  moneys  belonging  to  the  Indians  themsdves 
and  not  to  the  public,  and  that  these  moneys  belonging  to  the  Indians 
themselves  might  be  ajpplied  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  In- 
dians for  the  support  of  the  schools  to  which  they  were  sending  their 
children.  There  was,  in  my  judgment,  no  question  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  legal  authority  existed  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Indians, 
they  were  entitled  as  a  matter  of  moral  right  to  have  the  moneys  com- 
ing to  them  used  for  the  education  of  their  children  at  the  schools  of 
their  choice.  Care  must  be  taken,  of  course,  to  see  that  any  petition 
by  the  Indians  is  genuine,  and  that  the  money  appropriated  for  any 

fiven  school  represents  only  the  pjro  rata  proportion  *to  which  the 
ndians  making  the  petition  are  entitled.    But  if  these  two  conditions 
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are  fulfilled,  it  is,  in  mv  opinion,  just  and  right  that  the  Indians 
themselves  should  have  tneir  wishes  respected  when  they  request  that 
their  own  money — ^iiot  the  money  of  the  public — be  applied  to  the 
support  of  certain  schools  to  which  they  desire  to  send  their  children. 

A  communication  addressed  by  this  Office  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  June  3,  1905,  cited  the  foregoing  passages,  and  added : 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  quotations  that  the  funds  designated  as  (1), 
<2),  (3),  and  (4)  are  applicable  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  in  the 
sectarian  schools,  to  be  supported  by  the  tribe  for  whom  the  funds  above  stated 
are  applicable. 

The  following  mission  schools  on  the  Sioux  agencies,  having  contracts  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils — Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Holy  Rosary,  and  St  Francis — are  paid  from  "  Education,  Sioux 
Nation,"  the  appropriation  for  which  appears  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  as  follows : 

"  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including  San  tee  Sioux  of  Nebraska :  For  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  day  and  industrial  schools,  including  erection  and 
repairs  of  school  builaings.  in  accordance  with  article  7  of  the  treaty  of  April 
29,  1868,  which  article  is  continued  in  force  for  twenty  years  by  section  17  of  the 
act  of  March  2,  1889,  $225,000." 


For  the  pajment  of  claims  arising  under  the  contract  for  the  St.  Mary's 
Mission  Boarding  School,  on  the  Quapaw  Reservation,  tlie  fund  known  tech- 
nically as  "  Support  of  Quapaws,  Education,"  is  used.  This  fund  is  appropriated 
in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  as  follows : 


it 


For  education  per  third  article  of  treaty  of  May  13,  1833,  |ll,000:  Provided, 
That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  certify  the  same  to  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indians." 

As  these  funds,  "  Education,  Sioux  Nation "  and  *'  Support  of  Quapaws, 
Education,"  are  now  being  used  for  the  above  purposes,  and  said  appropriations 
being  continued  In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  in  order 
to  remove  any  doubt,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  their  availability  for 
the  purposes  indicated  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  for  a  definite 
opinion,  whether  they  are  "  moneys  belonging  to  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
not  to  the  public,"  and  whether  in  each  case  these  several  funds  can  be  so  used, 
provided  **  the  money  appropriated  for  any  given  school  represents  only  the 
pro  rata  proportion  to  which  the  Indians  making  the  petition  are  entitled.' 


»f 


In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  the  questions  here  raised 
were  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  for  an  opinion,  which,  up  to 
the  date  of  this  report,  has  not  been  rendered. 

On  June  G,  1905,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  an- 
nounced that  it  was  "  prepared  to  care  for  and  educate  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190G,  Indian  pupils  at  the  several  schools 
now  carried  on  by  it  among  the  Osage,  Menominee,  Sioux,  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Quapaw  tribes,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions," 
and  requested  that  it  be  granted  contracts  "  payable  in  each  case  from 
the  trust  and  treaty  funds  of  the  tribes  among  which  the  school  is 
located,"  for  the  same  number  of  pupils  and  at  the  same  rate  per 
annum  as  granted  in  the  contracts  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year. 
A  similar  request,  dated   September  20,   1905,  signed  by   Rev.  R. 
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Ejretzman,  superintendent,  has  been  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  Board  of  Lutheran  Missions  for  the  conduct  of  Zoar 
Mission  School. 

The  practice  I  have  prescribed  for  this  Office,  subject  to  your  ap- 
proval, for  dealing  with  this  class  of  cases,  calls  for  a  brief  notice  in 
passing. 

The  President  has  directed  that  '^  care  must  be  taken,  of  course,  to 
see  that  any  petition  by  the  Indian  is  genuine,  and  that  the  money 
appropriated  for  any  given  school  represents  only  the  pro  rata  pro- 
portion to  which  the  Indians  making  the  petition  are  entitled.'' 
Therefore,  when  an  application  has  been  filed  asking  for  a  contract 
for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  in  a  sectarian  institution,  this 
Office  first  determines : 

(1)  What  funds  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  the  payment  of  claims 
arising  thereunder. 

If  the  Attorney-General  has  decided  the  question  of  the  appUca- 
bility  of  funds  for  the  purposes  proposed,  the  consideration  of  the 
application  is  taken  up ;  but 

If  the  Attorney-General  has  not  decided  that  funds  are  thus  appli- 
cable, the  application  is  denied,  or  a  special  opinion  is  requested,  and 
the  application  awaits  the  opinion. 

(2)  Assuming  that  the  applicability  of  the  funds  has  been  favora- 
bly determined,  a  petition  is  formulated  in  the  Indian  Office  setting 
forth  the  following  data : 

Names  of  contracting  parties ; 

Name  and  location  of  school ; 

Fund  proposed  to  be  used ; 

Desire  of  the  petitioners  to  hava  a  contract  made; 

Number  of  children  in  such  school,  definitely  stated,  for  whose 
benefit  thev  desire  the  contract  made: 

Their  request  that  whatever  ratable  share  may  be  due  each  peti- 
tioner, or  each  petitioner's  children,  in  said  fund  shall  be  used  for 
said  contract; 

Unqualified  assurance  that  they  agree  and  understand  that  such 
share  or  shares  so  used  shall  be  deducted  from  whatever  payments  or 
other  benefits  may  be  coming  to  them  in  a  distribution  among  the 
Indians  of  their  tribe; 

Their  clear  understanding  that  each  petitioner  and  petitioner's 
children  will  thus  receive  less  by  such  amount  than  those  Indians  who 
have  not  signed  said  petition ;  and 

Their  agreement  that  eligible  pupils  of  said  tribe  may  be  enrolled 
and  paid  for  in  said  school  under  the  contract,  provided  children 
of  petitioners  have  the  preference  and  there  are  total  shares  of  all 
petitioners  sufficient  for  the  entire  number  whose  enrollment  is 
desired. 
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The  petition  is  then  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent, 
bonded  superintendent,  or  other  officer  or  employee  exercising  the 
functions  of  agent  of  the  reservation  on  which  the  school  concerned 
is  situated. 

(3)  The  petition  is  placed  in  the  office  of  the  agent,  and  each  peti- 
tioner appears  before  him  personally,  and  after  the  terms  of  the  peti- 
tion have  been  fully  explained  and  he  has  voluntarily  expressed  his 
consent,  signs  the  petition  in  the  presence  of  the  agent,  who  witnesses 
all  signatures. 

(4)  The  agent  then  appends  his  certificate — 

That  the  above  requirements  were  in  each  case  fully  complied  with 
before  the  petitioner  concerned  signed  his  name ; 

That  he  personally  knows  that  each  signature  is  the  actual  name  of 
the  petitioner  signing,  and  that  his  act  in  so  signing  was  voluntary ; 

That  the  name  of  each  petitioner  is  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  tribe, 
and  that  each  petitioner  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  trust  funds  pro- 
posed by  the  petition  to  be  used  in  paying  claims  arising  under  said 
contract. 

(5)  The  interpreter  also  certifies  that  he  fully  and  intelligibly,  as 
he  believes,  explained  the  object  and  purposes  of  the  petition  to  each 
petitioner  before  the  petitioner's  signature  was  appended  thereto; 
that  he  honestly  believes  that  each  petitioner  clearly  understood  its 
purport,  and  that  he  knows  the  signatures  are  the  signatures  of  the 
identical  persons  signing. 

(6)  The  agent  notifies  the  authorities  of  the  school  that  the  peti- 
tion is  in  his  office,  and  also  gives  notice  to  the  Indians  irrespective  of 
their  desires  concerning  such  contract. 

(7)  After  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  all  persons  who  may  wish 
to  sign  the  petition,  he  forwards  it  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  at 
Washington  with  his  recommendation  indorsed  thereon. 

(8)  If  there  are  any  Government  schools  on  the  reservation  con- 
<»med,  supported  out  of  the  funds  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
in  part  to  the  contract,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance,  etc.,  and  of  any  other  legitimate  charges  against 
the  said  fund,  is  first  deducted  from  the  entire  amount,  and  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  is  made  of  the  amoimt  to  which  each  individual 
member  of  the  tribe  would  be  entitled  if  the  balance  were  divided 
pro  rata. 

(9)  The  amount  of  this  theoretical  pro  rata  is  the  basis  for  fixing 
the  sums  per  capita  to  be  paid  annually  on  the  contract  for  each 
pupil,  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  of  pupils 
■of  the  tribe  carried  during  each  quarter.  In  no  case,  however,  will 
more  than  $108  per  capita  per  annum  be  allowed. 
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The  pro  rata  basis  may  be  made  somewhat  clearer,  perhaps,  by  an 
hypothetical  illustration  of  this  sort : 

The  Interest  on  the  Osage  fund  annually  is $416,371 

Before  fixing  the  rate  deduct — 

For  Governineut  schools,  say $29,000 

For  other  legitimate  and  necessai-y  charges  against  said 

Interest,  say 340.000 

3G9.000 

Balance  for  contract  schools,  say 47,371 

There  are  approximately  1,895  Osage  Indians  who  maj^  be  con- 
strued to  own  or  have  a  ratable  share  in  this  balance,  which  would 
give  for  each  Osage  about  $24.80.  Therefore  the  rate  per  capita  for 
each  pupil  carried  under  the  contract  would  be  $24.99  per  annum. 

In  the  case  hypothetically  stated  as  to  Osages,  it  is  construed  that 
the  Osages  as  a  nation  are  obligated  to  furnish  educational  facilities 
to  all  the  children  of  the  nation  after  the  analogy  of  our  public  school 
system,  where  all  the  taxpayers  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
schools  free  to  everybody's  children.  If  any  taxpayer  prefers  not  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  these  schools  provided  at  the  gen- 
eral expense,  he  is  at  liberty  to  send  his  children  to  private  schools, 
religious  or  otherwise,  but  public  policy  forbids  any  deduction  from 
his  school  tax  on  that  account.  So  in  this  case,  after  proper  deduc- 
tion for  regular  nonsectarian  Government  schools,  the  balance  of  a 
fund  can  be  construed  only  as  belonging  to  all  the  Indians;  where- 
fore it  seems  that  the  pro  rata  share  which  any  Indian  has  a  right  to 
dispose  of  for  sectarian  education  must  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  Indians  sharing  in  that  balance. 

(10)  The  present  form  of  contract  is  used,  modified  so  as  to  meet 
the  changes  necessary. 

(11)  Contracts  are  made  with  the  parties  indicated  by  the  Indian 
signers  of  the  petitions. 

(12)  The  average  attendance  at  the  school  is  the  basis  of  payment, 
calculated  on  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  petitioners  and  of  those 
pupils  whose  friends,  having  signed  the  petition,  are  willing  that  such 
children  shall  be  so  counted  as  against  their  pro  rata  share. 

(13)  The  usual  quarterly  reports  of  attendance  on  contract  schools 
must  give : 

Names  of  pupils,  opposite  each  of  which  shall  appear  the  name  of 
the  parent  or  guardian  who  signed  the  petition: 

Names  of  pupils,  opposite  each  of  which  shall  appear  the  name  of 
the  friend  who  signed  the  petition  and  wishes  such  pupil  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  pro  rata  share; 

Names  of  other  pupils  whose  guardians  or  parents  did  not  sign  the 
petition. 
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THE  OOVEBNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Government,  out  of  special  and  general  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress and  treaty  funds,  maintains  three  classes  of  schools:  nonreser- 
vation  boarding  schools,  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  day  schools. 
In  certain  neighborhoods  also  where  the  Indians  and  whites  are 
mixed,  contracts  are  made  with  the  local  public  schools  for  the  joint 
instruction  of  the  children  of  both  races : 

The  largest  Governmental  institutions  are  the  nonreservation 
schools,  which  are  outside  of  Indian  reservations.  Twenty-five  were 
conducted  during  the  last  year.  Their  capacity  was  8,250  pupils, 
with  an  enrollment  of  9,736  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of 
8,236,  an  inci^ease  over  the  previous  year  of  436  in  enrollment  and  70 
in  average  attendance. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  these  schools : 

Location,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  attendance,  etc.,  of  nonreservation  schools 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1905. 


Location  of  school. 


Ckr]i8le,Pa 

Chemawa,  Greg.  (Salem) 

Chilocoo,  Okla 

Qenoa,  N"ebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex «. 

Lawrence,  Kans.  (Haskell  Institute) 

Orand  Junction,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Port  Moiave,  Ariz 

Oarson,  Nev 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Port  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.  (Biggs  Institute) 

Pipestone,  Minn : 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah.  Wis 

Wittenbei-g,  Wis 

OreenviUe,  Gal 

Morris,  Minn 

Chamberlain,  8.  Dak 

Fort  Bid  well,  Gal 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak 

BiTerside,  Gal 


Date  of 
opening. 


Number 
I   of  em- 
ployees." 


Nov.  1,1879 
Feb.  25,1880 
Jan.  16,1884 
Feb.  20,1884 
Aug. -,1884 
Sept.  1,1884 

.  -,1888 

Oct.  —,1890 
Dec.  —,1890 

....do 

Feb.  -,1891 
Sept.— ,1891 
Mar. -,1898 
27,1892 
7,1808 
1,1893 
3,1803 

19,1898 

'•Aug.24,1896 
(^pt.25,1895 
Apr.  3,1807 
Mar. —,1898 
Apr.  4,1808 
Sept.  1,1808 
July    1,1902 


Dec. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Total. 


90 
52 
72 
81 
80 
70 
19 
33 
22 
25 
16 
00 
21 
38 
86 
16 
33 
26 
13 

9 
19 
19 

9 
24 
45 


Capac- 
ity. 


822 


ftl.OOO 
550 
600 
800 
300 
700 
200 
800 
200 
250 
150 
700 
300 
300 

:«o 

200 
800 
250 
100 
90 
160 
200 
100 
250 


8,250 


Enroll 
ment. 


Qifi 
ODD 

801 

1,127 
216 
876 
228 
807 
163 
781 
198 
329 
435 
181 
861 
264 
118 

94 
174 
184 

79 
259 
722 


Averase 
attend- 
ance. 


9,786 


898 
485 
741 
802 
844 
781 
192 
821 
210 
272 
146 
717 
180 
286 
401 
162 
324 
226 
106 

75 
165 
169 

62 
230 
492 


8,286 


*  Excluding  those  receiving  less  than  $100  per  annum. 
^  1,500  with  outing  pupils. 
"  Previously  a  contract  school. 

Ninety-three  boarding  schools  are  now  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Indian  reservations.  This  in  an  increase  of  three  over 
last  year,  caused  by  the  establishment  of  schools  on  the  Tongue  River 
or  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  Montana,  on  the  Tulalip  Res- 
ervation in  Washington,  and  on  the  Oto  Reservation  in  Oklahoma. 
The  last  two  replaced  the  schools  which  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  Tongue  River  School  was  established  on  a  reservation  which  had 
never  before  maintained  a  school.    The  combined  capacity  of  the 
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reservation  boarding  schools  is  11,089,  with  an  enrollment  of  11,402 
and  an  average  attendance  of  10,030,  a  decrease  from  the  previous 
year  of  112  in  enrollment  and  5  in  average  attendance. 

The  following  table  gives  data  in  detail  concerning  these  schools : 

Location^  date  of  opening,  capacity^  enrollment^  and  average  attendance  of  Oov- 
ernment  reservation  boarding  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 
1905, 


Locatioii. 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River 

Keama  Canyon 

Western  Navaho 

Navaho  

Little  Water 

Pima 

San  Carlos 

Fort  Apache 

Rice  Station 

HaTasapai 

Tmxton  Canyon 

California: 

Fort  Tama a... 

Hoopa  Valley 

Round  valley 

Colorado : 

Southern  Ute 

Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory: 

Seneca  (Quapaw) 

Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

Potawatomi ^ 

Hinnesota: 

White  Earth 

Pine  Point 

Wild  Rice  River 

Bena 

Cass  Lake 

Cross  Lake 

Leech  Lake 

Red  Lake 

Vermilion  Lake .* 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow .., 

Pryor  Creek 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

ToDKueKlver  

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Winnebago 

Santee 

Nevada: 

Nevada 

Western  Shoshone 

New  Mexico: 

Mescalero 

Zufii 

JicarlUa 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

FortTotten 

FortBerthold 

Standing  Rock  (agency) 

Standing  Rock  (agricultural). 

Standing  Rook  (Grand  River) 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 

°?r- 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Avenn 

attend- 

anos. 

May    1,1879 

100 

188 

11£ 

,1887 

800 

183 

1:0 

July    1,1880 

a80 

42 

a 

Dec.  85,1881 

180 

847 

m 

July    1,1899 

126 

156 

146 

Sept. -,1881 

860 

881 

as 

Oct.  -.1880 

100 

U6 

106 

Feb.  -,1894 

150 

167 

US 

Dec.    1,1900 

800 

816 

«6 

July    1,1900 

60 

86 

31 

Apr.    1,1901 

160 

189 

188 

Apr.     ,1884 

180 

U3 

KM 

Jan.  81,1898 

160 

168 

141 

Aug.  16, 1881 

180 

104 

9 

Nov.  19,1908 

70 

68 

m 

,1874 

160 

194 

174 

Sept. -,1886 

160 

118 

68 

Sept.— ,1886 

70 

99 

» 

June  — ,  1878 

180 

167 

m 

Oct.       ,1898 

• 

76 

75 

m 

Oct.      ,1871 

60 

76 

68 

,1873 

80 

108 

96 

-,1871 

136 

188 

168 

Mar.     ,1898 

76 

106 

& 

do 

66 
66 

91 
66 

:» 

Jan.    1,1901 

56 

Jan.  —.1901 

40 

48 

41 

Jan.  -,1901 

60 

68 

S6 

Nov. -,1887 

60 

101 

m 

Nov. -,1877 

100 

96 

87 

Oct.  -,1889 

160 

49 

38 

Jan.  —,1888 

60 

64 

61 

Oct.  —,1884 

160 

808 

iro 

Feb.  -,1908 

60 

56 

55 

Feb.    4,1901 

46 

58 

46 

Aug.— ,1891 

180 

18S 

120 

Aug. -.1881 

800 

180 

165 

Sept.  1.1904 

76 

100 

n 

,1881 

75 

80 

n 

Sept.  15, 1901 

90 

106 

91 

Apr.  —,1874 

80 

84 

66 

Nov.     ,1888 

60 

65 

58 

Feb.  U.1898 

60 

79 

75 

Apr. —,  1884 

110 

188 

m 

Nov. -,1896 

60 

in 

6S 

Oct.  19,1903 

130 

144 

ISO 

Jan.    1,1893 

150 

138 

108 

.1874 

860 

873 

ao; 

Apr.    8,1900 
May  —,1877 

90 

185 

ui 

186 

178 

150 

,1878 

100 

135 

19 

Nov.  80,1893 

140 

'       13S 

lis 

•  Conducted  as  a  day  school  part  of  the  year. 
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Location,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  enrolUnent,  and  average  attendance  of  reser- 
vation boarding  achooU  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  50, 1905— ConVd, 


Location. 

Date  of  open- 
ing. 

Capac- 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Oklahoma: 

Absentee  (Shawnee) 

May  -,1872 
Dec.  -,1872 

,1879 

May    4,1899 
Feb.  -,1898 
Aug.— ,1891 
Sept.— ,1888 
Sept.— ,1871 
Dec.  -1869 
Feb.  -,1874 

-,1866 

Jan.  -,1888 

aSept.19.1904 

Jan.  -,1868 

Jan.  11,1893 

Apr.    1,1874 
Feb.  -,1874 
Nov. -1882 
Oct.   —,1878 
Jan.  —,1888 
Nov.  — ,  1897 

Apr.  -1888 
,1874 
Aug.    1,1896 
Oct.   —,1881 
Dec.  -.1883 

,1878 

Sept. -.1897 
Feb.  -.1882 

Apr.  -,1893 
Jan.  -,1881 
Oct.     2,1900 

July    1,1899 

Oct.  —.1878 

Man.  28,1906 

,1860 

c -,1876 

Mar.  27,1898 
July    6,1896 
Sept.  1,1901 

Apr.  —,1879 

1            80 

!           160 

140 

80 

75 

160 

100 

160 

44 

180 

120 

la) 

'            80 
100 
160 

90 
110 

90 
100 
100 
160 

126 
140 
76 
140 
210 
100 
200 
160 

86 
80 
80 

200 
175 

150  ' 

140 
200 
160 
200 

180 

114 

118 

186 

98 

46 

188 

124 

160 

42 

167 

123 

UO 

75 

99 

119 

66 

108 

82 

61 

107 

106 

150 
109 
70 
72 
227 
121 
157 
122 

52 
96 
42 

164 
182 
105 
170 

188 
207 
170 
196 

189  I 

11,402 

99 

Arapaho . 

no 

Cheyenne 

188 

Cantnuitnei^t  

78 

Red  Moon 

89 

Fort  8111 

141 

Rainy  Mountain  ., 

80 

Riverside .  . .  .     .  ... , 

140 

ICaw                ,,  .    _      

84 

OsaKe 

142 

Pawnee 

116 

Ponca  

Oto 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seger 

102 
71 
87 

106 

Or^on: 

Orande  Ronde   .  .    ...     ....     .    ......  

48 

Klamath     , . 

89 

Yainax 

78 

Siletz 

68 

TTmAtllfaL 

80 

Warm  Springs 

94 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

189 

Crow  Creek 

100 

Springfield 

66 

Lower  Brnl^ 

68 

Pine  Ridge 

207 

SiBseton 

101 

Roeebnd 

146 

Tankton 

108 

Utah: 

Ouray 

44 

Uintah 

Southern  Utah 

Washington : 

Colirtlle 

Pnyallup 

81 
88 

187 
140 

Tulalip 

102 

TakiTna  , 

129 

Wisconsin : 

Qreen  Bay  (Mei^ominee) .  .,              

126 

Oneida 

196 

Ijac  dn  Flambeau .  .. . 

166 

Hay  wftrd . , .        , 

179 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone 

181 

« 

Total ' 

11,089 

10,080 

1 

•  School  bamed  Sept.  10,  1902 ;  reopened  Sept.  19,  1904. 

*  Earned  Jan.  29,  1902 ;  reopened  Jan.  23.  1905. 

<"  Bnrned  Jan.  18,  1905 ;  opened  as  day  school  Feb.  9,  1005. 

The  day  schools  are  the  outposts  of  Indian  civilization.  *  Situated 
near  the  homes  of  the  old  people,  they  are  centers  from  which  radiate 
some  measure  of  better  living,  better  morals,  and  better  habits  gen- 
erally. There  are  189  of  these  schools  among  the  Indians,  an  increase 
of  one  over  the  preceding  year.  They  have  a  combined  capacity  of 
4,874  pupils.  During  the  last  year  they  had  an  enrollment  of  4,399 
and  an  average  attendance  of  8,271,  a  decrease  of  35  in  enrollment 
and  an  increase  of  68  in  average  attendance.  Five  new  schools  were 
organized,  as  follows:  Volcan  (Santa  Ysabel),  N.  Mex.;  Moapa 
River  Reservation,  Nev.;  Moencopi,  Western  Navaho  Reservation, 
Ariz.;  Green  Grass,  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  and  Lac 

8550—05  M- 
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Courte  Oreilles,  La  Pointe  Reservation,  Wis.    The  following  schools 
were  discontinued  for  various  causes:    Ponca,  Santee  Beservation, 
Nebr.;   Santa  Ana,  N.  Hex.;    Oneida  No.  1,  Wis.,  and  Big  Wind 
River,  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. 
The  following  table  gives  briefly  the  statistics  of  these  day  schools: 

Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Government  dajf 

schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1905, 


Location. 

^r- 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Aversffe 
attend- 
ance. 

Arizona:       , 

Pima  BeserTatlon— 

Black  Water 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

45 
25 

leo 

50 
100 

28 

30 
60 

28 
40 

24 

28 
28 

a2 

82 

28 
80 
80 
24 
82 
26 
24 
24 
80 

80 
88 

82 

40 
40 

86 
38 
45 
26 
88 
29 

46 

16 

156 
54 
T9 

80 

23 

28 
16 
20 

19 
27 
28 
20 
80 

29 
14 
24 
81 
16 
26 
26 
16 
19 

44 

331 

»' 

26 
43 

15 
11 
48 
28 

20 
80 

17 
88 

40 

66 

42' 

22 

19 

46 

87 

48 

24 

19 

31 

CasaBIanca 

81 

Gila  Cn)ssine 

83 

Lehi 

U 

Maricopa _ _ 

31 

Salt  Biver 

25 

Port  Apache— 

Cibicue 

44 

Camp  McDowell 

Vt 

Moqui  Beservation— 

Oraibi 

148 

Polaoco _ 

46 

Second  Mesa _  

77 

Western  Navaho  Beservation— 

Moencopi 

2S 

California: 

Big  Pine 

16 

Bishop 

22 

Independence 

12 

Mftn«h«*t^r ,      . 

12 

San  Jacinto  Beservation— 

OoAhnlllA      ,     .,  _     

12 

Martinez 

19 

Potrero 

12 

Saboba 

17 

Tnle  Biver 

12 

Pala- 

Afifua  Caliente 

22 

Capitan  Grande 

12 

La  Jolla. .* 

15 

Meea  Grande 

17 

Pe^hn-nga  ....        ... 

12 

15 

Volcan  (Santa  Tsabel) 

19 

UWah 

8 

Upi)er  Lake 

11 

Kansas: 

Gr«*t  NeiDRha 

19 

19 

Michigan: 

BayMUls 

21 

Minnesota: 

Birch  Cooley 

16 

White  Eartn 

26 

Attending  Leech  Lake  Boarding  School  (day  Dnpils) ^.. 

10 

Attending  Wild  Bice  Biver  Boarding  School  (day  pupils) 

6 

80 
24 

8IJ' 
80 

80 
82 

85 
60 
86 
25 
25 
80 
'     20 
46 
40 
80 

18 

PortervlUe 

n 

Tongae  Biver 

12 

Fort  Peck 

23 

Nevada: 

U 

Walker  Biver 

23 

Pueblo— 

29 

Isleta 

4S 

Lagruna 

S3 

McCartys - 

16 

Miseta 

18 

Pahnat* 

84 

Paraje - 

21 

San  Felipe 

81 

21 

Cochiti """"J'  '""""" 

IS 
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LocaHotiy  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Chvemment  day 
schools  (luring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1905 — Continued. 


Location. 

1  Capac- 

85 
28 
16 
30 
21 
32 
J« 
82 

80 
32 

120 
170 

96 

1,016 

560 

50 
42 

82 
50 
30 

40 
30 
40! 
24 
26  1 

Enroll- 
ment. 

38 
22 
16 
87 
34 
54 
27 
54 

122 
26 
90 

148 

91 
739 
468 

62 
60 

29 
4i 

41 

24 
22 
86 

18 

27 

32 

58 

261 

1  Average 
attend- 
ance. 

New  Mexico— Continued. 
Paeblo— Continued . 

Jemez 

81 

Nambe « 

11 

Picuria 

18 

Santa  Clara 

29 

Sanlldefonse - 

26 

San  Juan 

40 

Sia 

25 

Taos 

34 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Totten  (2  schools) 

51 

Fort  Totten.  Waanatan 

Fort  Berthold  (3  schools) 

16 
76 

Standing  Rock  (58chools) 

116 

Soath  Dakota: 

<!heyenpe  RivAr  (4Hohoolfl)  . ,.  . 

74 

PineRidflre  (29 schools) 

582 

Rosebud  (20  schools) 

397 

Washinarton: 

Neah  Bay 

46 

Quileute 

31 

Tulalip- 

16 

Swinomlsh 

37 

28 

Puyallup— 

17 

Quinaielt 

18 

16 

Jamestown ' 

10 

Port  Gamble 

17 

Wisconsin: 

Menominee— 

AttendinfiT  Green  Bay  Boardinir  School  (day  pupils) 

20 

Stockbridgre 

40 

298 

30 

LaPointe  (5  schools) 

191 

Total 

4,874  ' 

4,399 

8,271 

The  complex  nature  of  the  Indian  schools  requires  a  large  force  of 
efficient  employees  to  look  properly  after  the  moral  and  material  wel* 
fare  of  the  thousands  of  children  enrolled.  The  following  list  of 
those  employed  during  the  year  will  be  of  interest : 

Supervisors,  7  white;  superintendents,  117  white  and  1  Indian; 
assistant  superintendents,  14  white  and  1  Indian;  clerks,  56  white 
and  18  Indian;  physicians,  29  white  and  1  Indian;  disciplinarians, 
23  white  and  13  Indian ;  teachers,  450  white  and  50  Indian ;  kinder- 
gartners,  41  white  and  1  Indian;  manual  training  teacher,  1  white; 
matrons  and  housekeepers,  215  white  and  37  Indian;  assistant  ma- 
trons, 116  white  and  49  Indian;  nurses,  31  white  and  2  Indian; 
seamstresses,  113  white  and  43  Indian ;  laundresses,  88  white  and  59 
Indian ;  industrial  teachers,  68  white  and  34  Indian ;  cooks  and  bak- 
ers, 144  white  and  73  Indian;  farmers,  50  white  and  13  Indian; 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  65  white  and  19  Indian;  engineers,  55 
w];Lite  and  27  Indian;  tailors,  9  white  and  6  Indian;  shoe  and  har- 
ness makers,  16  white  and  20  Indian;  gardeners,  19  white  and  6 
Indian;  dairymen,  7  white,  Indian  assistants,  44;  superintendents  of 
industries,  3  white;  teachers  of  agriculture,  6  white;  day  school  in- 
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spectors,  3  white;  miscellaneous  positions,  68  white  and  85  Indian; 
total,  2,416,  being  1,814  white  and  602  Indian. 

The  amounts  allowed  by  Congress  for  Indian  educational  purposes 
for  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  giving  increase  or  decrease  in  each 
annual  appropriation  with  reference  to  the  preceding  year,  is  giren 
in  this  table ; 


Ye»r. 

^Kr;-ps;. 

"UST- 

PeroMtt 

tSCTWM. 

OO^OOO  '      lOO^OO 

ill 
il 

ii 

»:77T;lno 

,  100.065  1        10.00 

:S!:!IS    .'a 

,848.015          14.00 
,eU.Mft  '         I.OU 
,84«,7TO  1       8S.W 

Contracts  are  made  with  the  public  schools  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories where  there  are  Indians,  if  the  school  authorities  are  willing 
to  enroll  the  Indian  children.  These  contracts  provide  that  Indian 
pupils  are  to  be  instructed  in  classes  with  white  children,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  and  receive  all  the  privileges  of  white  pupils.  The  en- 
forcement of  such  stipulations  at  certain  places  in  the  past  caused 
the  school  authorities  to  give  up  their  contracts  In  these  cases  no 
objection  was  raised  to  receiving  the  money  paid  by  the  Government 
for  tuition,  but  the  pupils  were  placed  in  separate  classes,  and  in 
one  instance  in  a  separate  building.  The  contract  further  provides 
that  "  no  mixed  bloods,  whose  parents,  or  either  of  them,  are  owners 
of  taxable  real  estate  in  the  district,"  shall  be  enrolled,  it  being  con- 
strued tliat  if  the  parents  are  taxpayers  the  children  are  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  free  public  schools.  Notwithstanding  the 
financial  inducements  offered  for  the  enrollment  of  Indians  in  these 
district  public  schools,  the  number  so  enrolled  has  always  been  very 
small.  Those  who  do  take  advantage  of  it  In  most  instances  are 
mixed  blood:;,  approximating  whites.  The  full-bloods  are  naturally 
shy,  and  not  infrequently  come  from  homes  where  white  ideas  fif 
cleanliness  do  not  prevail,  and  they  are  soon  made  to  feel  in  one  way 
or  another  that  they  are  not  wanted.     There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
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to  this  rule,  where  Indian  children  are  gladly  welcomed  by  both 
fellow-pupils  and  teachers,  and  in  such  cases,  by  contact  with  the 
whites,  they  make  unusually  good  progress. 

Contracts  were  made  for  the  enrollment  of  Indian  pupils  in  white 
public  schools  as  follows : 

Number  of  district  public  schools,  number  of  pupils  contracted  for,  enrollment, 

and  average  attendance  from  1891  to  1905, 


State. 

School  district. 

County. 

Contract 

number 

ofpnplls. 

Number 

of 
months 

in 
session. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Nebraska 

No.  U 

Thurston 

do 

7 
10 

4 
15 

7 
18 

9 
9 
6 
9 
6 
9 

12 

22 

4 

20 
12 
14 

7-f 
14— 

No.  17 

No.  22 

do 

8— 

No.  88 

Knox ,. 

18— 

No.  69 

do 

4+ 

South  Dakota 

Independent 

Stanley 

10— 

Total 

66 

84 

61 

Indian  parents  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  education 
rarely  appreciate  the  necessity  of  it  for  their  children.  Hence  the 
attendance  of  Indian  school  children  on  public  schools,  even  where 
they  are  well  treated,  is  rarely  regular  and  constant.  Something  of 
the  difference  between  enrollment  and  attendance  is  disclosed  in  the 
following  table : 

Number  of  district  public  schools,  number  of  pupils  contracted  for,  enrollment, 

and  average  attendance  from  1891  to  1905. 


Tear. 


1801. 
18B2. 
IflOB. 
1894. 
1895. 
1886. 
1867. 
1896. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
1906. 


Ratio  of 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Contract 

number 

of  pupils. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

averase 
attend- 
ance to 
enroll- 
ment. 

Percent. 

8 

91 

7 

4 

&7\ 

14 

212 

190 

106 

66- 

16 

268 

212 

128 

68+ 

27 

2S9 

204 

101 

50- 

86 

487 

819 

192 

60+ 

45 

658 

418 

294 

71+ 

88 

884 

816 

196 

62- 

81 

840 

314 

177 

67- 

86 

868 

826 

167 

61+ 

22 

176 

246 

118 

48 

19 

121 

267 

181 

61— 

16 

110 

180 

98 

58- 

12 

99 

164 

81 

49+ 

7 

61 

97 

67 

69- 

6 

66 

84 

61 

60+ 

The  enrollment  of  Indian  children  under  contracts  with  public 
schools  was  84,  a  decrease  of  13  from  previous  year,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  51,  a  decrease  of  6  pupils. 
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MISSION  SCHOOLS. 


Of  the  schools  supported  by  religious  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, a  majority  are  situated  on  the  reservations  in  close  contact  with 
the  Indians,  while  a  smaller  number  are  within  easy  distance.  At 
each  of  these  mission  schools,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  church  sus- 
taining it  are  taught.  They  generally  are  equipped  to  do  good  work, 
although  as  a  rule  the  industrial  features  are  less  prominent  than  in 
the  Government  schools.  This  Office  is  always  ready  to  recognize 
and  encourage  efforts  of  any  accredited  religious  body  to  develop  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  Indian  character. 

There  were  39  mission  boarding  and  6  day  schools  reporting  to  this 
Office  during  the  fiscal  year  1905.  The  capacity  of  these  45  schools 
was  4,949  pupils,  the  enrollment  3,363,  and  average  attendance  2,808, 
a  decrease  of  649  and  671,  respectively.  These  decreases  were  due  to 
reporting  separately  this  year  the  nine  contract  mission  schools,  but 
if  taken  together  there  is  an  increase  of  348  in  enrollment  and  226  in 
attendance. 

Thirty-six  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Catholic  church,  6  by  the 
Presbyterian,  1  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  1  by  the  Congrega- 
tional, 4  by  the  Episcopal,  3  by  the  Lutheran,  1  by  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran,  1  by  the  Methodist  and  1  by  the  Baptist;  and  Lincoln 
Institution  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  These  figures 
include  the  nine  contract  mission  schools. 

The  situation  of  these  mission  schools  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  mission  and  corUract 

schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 


Location. 


Supported  by— 


EnroU- 
xnent. 


Avonffe 

attend- 

•noe. 


BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

Arizona: 

Tucson Preebyterian Church. 

St.  Michael's  (St.  Joeeph*8) CSatholic  Church 

California: 

Banning do 

San  Diego do 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d'Aldne  Reservation— 

De  Bmet  Mission do 

Blickpoo  (St.  Joseph's) do 

Michigan: 

Baraga i do 

Harbor  Springs ' do 

Minnesota: 

White  Earth  Agency— 

St.  Benedict's 

Leech  Lake  Agency- 
Red  Lake  Reservation  (St.  Mary's). 
Montana: 

Blackfeet ; do 

Crow I do 

Flathead ' do 


do 
do 


130 
80 

150 
150 


130 
100 

140 
800 


Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck  Agency— 

WoU  Point 

Nebraska: 

Santee  Agency— 

Santee  Normal  Training 


.do 


Presbyterian  Church. 


Congregational  Church 


130 

80  . 

130  I 
130  i 
450 
250 

8oi 

I 

125  I 


152 
84 

118 
62 


110 
58 

19 
102 


100 
81 

108 

77 

186 

74 

80 
116 


144 
lb 

no 

30 


75 
81 


96 
05 


68 

154 
73 

24 
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Location,  capaoUp,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  mission  and  contract 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905 — Continued. 


Location. 


BOARDING  8CHOOLB— continaed. 

New  Mexico: 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe  (St.  Catherine's) 

Jewett  (NaTaho  Miaaion) 

North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake  Agency- 
Turtle  Mountain  (St.  Mary^s)  . 
Standing  Bock  Agency— 

St.  Elizabeth's 

Oklahoma: 

Kiowa  Agency— 

St.  Patrick's 

Mary  Gregdry 

Cache  Creek 


Methvin. 


Sac  and  Fox  Beeerration— 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  BCary's  Academy) 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Benedict's) 

Or^on: 

Umatilla  Beservation—   . 

EateDrexel 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia:  Lincoln  Institution 


South  Dakota: 

Bosebud  Agency— 

St.  Mary's 

Siaseton  Agency- 
Goodwill  Mission 

Washington: 

(3oli!lUe  Mission .. 

Puyallup  Beservation— 

St.  (George's 

Wisconsin: 

Lutheran  Mission 

Wittenberg  (Bethany  Mission) 

La  Pointe  Agency— 

Bayfield 

Odanah 

Wyoming: 

Shoahone  Beservation — 

St.  Stephen's 

Shoshone  Mission 


Total 


CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

Indian  Territory: 

Qoapaw  Beservation— 

St.  Mary's 


Supported  by- 


Catholic  Church 

do 

Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Church 

Episcopal  Church 


Catholic  Church 

Preebjrterian  Church . 
Beformed    Presbyte- 

riui  Church. 
Methodist    Church 

South. 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


do 


Voluntary    contribu- 
tions. 


Episcopal  Church 

Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Church 

do 


Lutheran  Church 

Evangelical  Lutheran 
(Church. 

Catholic  Church 

.....do 


do 

Episcopal  CThurch 


Montana: 

Tongue  Biver 
Oklahoma: 

St.  Louis , 

St.  John's 

South  Dakota: 

Crow  Oeek . . 

PineBidge... 

Boeebud 

Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay  ... 

Zoar  Mission . 


Contract  and  Catholic 
Church. 

do 


Total 

npl 

Kormal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 


Virsdnia: 

Hampton- 


do 
do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


Contract  and  Luther- 
an Church. 


Ck>ntract  and  volun- 
tary contributions. 


Capac- 
ity/ 


125 

160 

80 


140 
02 


126 
60 
50 

00 


60 
50 


160 
60 

50 

90 

200 

90 

80 
60 


140 
125 


90 
80 


4,602 


1,110 


Enroll- 
ment. 


25 


85  I 

125 
150 

75 
200 
250 

180 
40 


150 


76 

167 

18 


120 
70 

71 
29 
65 

72 


64 
44 


07 
45 

47 
67 
71 
88 

22 

27 

67 


116 
18 


2,966 


23 


95 

71 

48 

72 

217 
267 

192 
12 


997 


125 


Average 

attend- 
ance. 


74 

158 

12 


107 
66 


20 

48 

64 


60 
86 

66 

48 

48 
64 
60 
66 
9 


44 

87 


104 
16 


2,547 


17 


67 

66 
44 

71 
207 
251 

170 
4 


897 


102 


50 
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Location^  capadiy,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  miaeion  and  contract 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1905 — Continued. 


Location. 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Arizona: 

Pima  Reservation- 
San  Zavier's 

Bt.  John's 

Fort  Apache  Reservation— 

Latheran  Mission 

California: 

KelseyvUle  (8t.  Tnribius) 

Montana: 

Fort  Peck  Agency- 
Wolf  Pointa 

Santee  Agency— 

Santee  Normal  Training  f> 

Crow  Reservation- 
Lodge  Grass  


Oklahoma: 

Etna  (Whirlwind  Mission) 
Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay- 
Lutheran  Mission  c 


Total 


Sapported  by- 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


Lutheran  Church 
Catholic  Church. . 


Presbyterian  Church . 

CongregationalChurch 

Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Society. 

EpiBOopal  Church 


Lutheran  Church 


°?^- 

Enroll- 
ment. 

125 
176 

118 
165 

80 

31 

15 

7 

10 

5 

19 
81 

50 

ae 

12 

20 

9 

.447 

897 

Averase 

attena- 

ance. 


94 
14S 

19 

5 

8 
12 


11 
ft 


an 


•  Attend  Wolf  Point  Boarding  School. 

*  Attend  Santee  Normal  Training  School. 

«  Attend  Lutheran  Mission  Boarding  School. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


The  attendance  at  Indian  schools  for  the  year  is  presented  by  the 
following  table : 

Enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  Indian  schools,  1904  (^nd  1995,  shou>in0 

increase  in  1905,  also  number  of  schools  in  1905. 


Kind  of  school. 


GN>vemment  schools: 

Konreservation  boarding. 

Reservation  boarding 

Day 


Total 


Mission  schools: 
Bocu'ding  . . . 
Day 


Total 


Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

Hampton 

Public 


Aggregate 


Enrollment. 


1904. 


9,800 

11,514 

4,484 


26,248 


8,716 
296 


4,012 


1905. 


Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 


9,786 

n,402 

4,899 


25,587 


2,966 
897 


8,868 


121 
97 


29,478 


997 
125 

84 


80,106 


+486 
-112 
-  86 


+269 


-780 
+101 


-649 


+997 

+    4 
-  18 


+628 


Average  at- 
tendance. 


1904. 


1906. 


8,166      8,286 

10,085    10,080 

8,208  ;    8,271 


21,404 


3,277 


8,689 


21,687 


2,647 
821 


2,866 


104 
57 


25,104 


807 

102 

51 


25,465 


Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 


+  70 
-    5 

+  68 


+188 


-780 

+  5» 


-671 


+887 

-  2 

-  6 


Num- 
ber of 
schools 
1906. 


25 
98 


267 


89 
6 


45 


+861 


(«) 


9 
1 


812 


o  Six  public  schools  In  which  Indian  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  here. 


Statistical  information  concerning  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Xew 
York  is  omitted,  as  these  institutions  are  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  State  authorities.    As  educational  matters  relating  to  the  Five 
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Civilized  Tribes  stand  on  a  different  basis  from  the  other  schools^ 
statistics  as  to  these  appear  on  pages  108  to  116  of  this  report. 

There  were  253  Government  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  1904,  as 
against  257  for  1905.  The  enrollment  shows  a  small  increase  of  289 
pupils.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  was  30,106 ;  average  at- 
tendance, 25,455. 

A  summary  of  Indian  schools  and  attendance  for  the  last  twenty- 
nine  years  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Numher  of  Indian  schools  and  average  attendance  from  1877  to  1905,^ 


Boarding  Bchools. 


Day  Bchool&fr 


1878 

1899. 

IflflO 

1881 

1882. 

1888 

188i 

1885 

1886. 

1887 

1888. 

vsm 

1890 
Wfl 
18W 
1808 
18M 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1800 
1900 
1901 

looe 

1906 
190ft 
1906 


Namber. 


48 

40 

f& 

60 

68 

71 

80. 

87 

114 

115 

117 

126 

186 

140 

146 

149 

156 

157 

157 

156 

145 

148 

140 

153 

161 

163 

162 

162 

167 


aU^'SSeJ^^^^'- 


8,  on 

3,798 

4,723 

6,201 

7,200 

8,020 

8,705 

0,146 

0,865 

11,425 

12,422 

18,686 

14,457 

15,061 

15.683 

15,026 

16,112 

16,801 

17,708 

10,464 

20,576 

20,772 

21,582 

21,812 


102 
110 
107 
109 
106 
76 
88 
08 
86 
90 
110 
107 
lOB 
106 
110 
126 
119 
115 
126 
140 
148 
140 
147 
154 
148 
186 
144 
141 
145 


ATeragre 
attendance. 


N'^^^'atteSSgce. 


1,637 
1,808 
2,237 
1,042 
2,870 
2,600 
2,715 
2,406 
2,867 
2,163 
2,746 
2,668 
2,680 
8,127 
8,579 
3,660 
3,586 
3,631 
8,860 
8,618 
3,544 
3,610 
8,522 
8,648 


Totals. 


160 
168 
ISO 
160 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
233 
280 
246 
266 
275 
275 
272 
282 
206 
288 
287 
206 
807 
304 


806 
808 

312 


8,606 

4,142 

4,448 

4,661 

4,076 

4,714 

5,686 

6,060 

8,148 

0,680 

10,620 

11,420 

11,562 

12,282 

13,588 

15,167 

16,8U8 

17,220 

18,188 

10,262 

18,076 

19,648 

20,522 

21,668 

23,077 

24,120 

24,882 

25,104 

25,465 


•  Some  of  tbe  flgnrea  in  this  table  aa  printed  prior  to  1896  were  taken  from  reports  of 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools.  As  revised,  they  are  all  taken  from  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Prior  to  1882  the  figures  inclnde  the  New  xork 
schools. 

*  Indian  children  attending  public  schools  are  included  in  the  average  attendance,  but 
the  schools  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 


INSTITUTES. 


Under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Indian  school 
service  institutes  were  held  this  season  as  follows :  Pacific  Coast  Insti- 
tute, at  Newport,  Oreg. ;  Pine  Ridge  Institute,  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
S.  Dak.;  Standing  Rock  Institute,  at  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  and  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Education,  at  Asbury 
Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  held  in  connection  with  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  custom  of  holding  these  institutes  was  established  many  years 
ago,  and  the  results  accomplished  have  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
Department's  policy.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Indian 
schools  are  situated  in  isolated  places,  far  from  educational  centers, 
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and  the  periodic  assembling  of  teachers  and  other  employees  for  the 
mutual  interchange  of  experiences  and  suggestions  has  proved  of 
great  value  to  the  Service. 

The  attendance  at  the  local  institutes  has  been  larger  than  usual 
this  year ;  the  teachers  appear  to  be  taking  a  growing  interest  in  them. 
At  the  general  institute  at  Asbury  Park,  also,  the  daily  sessions  were 
well  attended.  In  connection  with  this  meeting  there  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  specimens  of  work  from  the  class  rooms  of  various  schools.  It 
was  generally  creditable,  and  indicated  that  the  Indian  boys  and  girls 
are  doing  quite  as  good  work  on  the  average  as  the  children  in  the 
public  schools.  Employees  attending  this  institute  were  also  enabled 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  to 
hear  addresses  by  eminent  American  and  foreign  educators. 

A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  various  institutes,,  includ- 
ing the  Asbury  Park  meeting,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

INDIAN   SCHOOL  SITES. 
WAHPETON,  N.  DAK. 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  April  21,  1904  (33 
Stat.  L.,  216),  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  "for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  Indian  agricultural  school  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Wahpeton,  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  for  the  purchase  of  a  suit- 
able site  and  necessary  farming  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  improvements  to 
adapt  said  school  to  the  purpose  of  an  Indian  agricultural  farm  and 
stock-raising  school,  ♦  ♦  *:  Provided^  That  the  course  of  in- 
struction shall  include,  principally,  practical  instruction  in  farming, 
stock-raising,  and  kindred  pursuits." 

One  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  and 
paid  for,  at  a  cost  of  $18,500. 

MORBIS,  MINN. 

In  the  same  act  (33  Stat.  L.,  213)  Congress  appropriated  $3,200 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  school  at  Morris,  Minn. 

On  the  22d  of  last  March  the  Department  granted  authority  to 
purchase  the  land,  and  Superintendent  Brown  forwarded  four  deeds 
for  the  tracts  needed ;  but  purchase  has  not  been  completed,  owing  to 
defects  in  two  deeds  and  abstracts,  and  the  papers  were  returned  for 
a  clearer  description  of  the  land  conveyed. 

PnatBE,  B.  DAK. 

In  the  same  act  (33  Stat.  L.,  214)  Congress  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  school  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak.    Authority 
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was  granted  by  the  Department  on  November  1  to  negotiate  for  the 
purchase,  and  Superintendent  Levingood,  on  the  27th  of  December, 
forwarded  deed  from  the  South  Dakota  Live  Stock  Company  for 
lots  1,  2,  3,  section  11,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  same  section, 
less  20  acres  previously  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  all  in  T. 
110  N.,  R.  79  W.,  in  Hughes  County,  S.  Dak.  Authority  was 
granted  February  25,  1905,  for  the  purchase  of  this  land,  and  pay- 
ment has  been  made. 

The  act  also  authorized  the  sale  of  the  school  farm,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  might  be  deemed  desirable,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  general  improvement  of  the  school  plant.  On  November 
12  Superintendent  J.  C.  Levingood  was  authorized  to  advertise  for  the 
sale  of  the  farm  in  the  Free  Press,  of  Pierre,  and  by  posters,  no  bid 
for  less  than  $1,000  to  be  considered.  On  April  21  he  reported  that  he 
had  received  but  one  bid  for  the  farm,  that  of  H.  Frank  Ben- 
nett for  $1,000,  and  on  May  12  the  OflSce  recommended  to  the 
Department  that  this  bid  be  accepted,  and  submitted  the  draft  of 
deed.  The  deed  was  executed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
on  May  22  and  approved  by  the  Department  on  May  25,  and  conveys 
to  H.  Frank  Bennett  for  $1,000  the  NE.  i  of  sec.  22,  T.  Ill  N.,  K.  79 
W.  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  containing  160  acres.  This  deed 
is  recorded  in  this  office  in  Miscellaneous  Eecord  Book,  volume  5, 
page  377,  and  was  sent  to  Superintendent  Levingood  on  June  1  for 
delivery  on  payment  of  the  consideration  money,  with  directions  to 
hold  the  proceeds  until  further  orders. 

BIVEBSIDE,  CAL. 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat. 
L.,  1075),  Congress  appropriated  $500  for  the  purchase  of  a  reservoir 
site  for  the  Riverside  School,  California.  Superintendent  Hall  for- 
warded a  deed  from  the  Riverside  Land  Company  for  0.41  acre  of  land 
for  $500.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  Department  granted  authority 
to  purchase  this  land,  and  payment  has  been  made. 

TOMAH,  WIS. 

In  the  same  act  (33  Stat.  L.,  1076)  Congress  appropriated  $6,000 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  school  at  Tomah,  Wis.  On  April  28 
the  Department  granted  authority  to  negotiate  with  Mrs.  Clara  Get- 
man  for  the  purchase  of  80  acres  (E.  i  SW.  i,  sec.  27,  T.  15  N.,  R.  1  W., 
Wisconsin)  for  $5,000,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  Superintendent  Comp- 
ton  retransmitted  a  deed  from  Mrs.  Getman,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  on  July  29  for  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  as  to  the  validity  of  title.  After  receipt  of  his  opinion,  the 
Department  on  August  8  granted  authority  to  this  Office  to  pay  for 
the  land,  and  payment  has  been  made. 
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BISMABCK   (MANDAN),  N.  DAK. 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
L.,  1078),  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  "  for  erecting,  constructing, 
and  completing  suitable  school  buildings  for  an  Indian  industrial 
school  at  or  near  the  city  of  Mandan,  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
upon  lands  to  be  donated  to  the  Government  for  that  purpose,  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  extent,  and  of  such  character 
and  in  such  location  as  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  be  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  upon  plans  and  specifica- 
tions to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.^' 

Section  27  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  April  21, 
1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  225),  provided  ''  that  the  Indian  school  authorized 
by  the  act  of  March  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  one  *  *  *  to  be 
located  at  or  near  the  city  of  Mandan,  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
is  hereby  located  near  the  city  of  Bismarck,  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  upon  lands  donated  to  the  Government  for  that  purpose  and 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  o'f  the  Interior." 

The  Department  on  November  16  authorized  this  Office  to  take  steps 
for  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  school,  with  an  independent 
water  system,  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  Three  deeds  were  submitted: 
One  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Company,  donating  parts  of  lots 
1,  2,  and  3,  and  of  the  E.  i  of  the  NE.  i  of  sec.  31,  T.  139,  R.  80  W., 
in  Burleigh  County,  N.  Dak.,  subject  to  an  easement  from  the  railway 
company  to  the  Bismarck  Water  Company  for  pipe-line  purposes 
across  said  tracts  of  land,  and  also  portions  of  lots  3  and  4  of  sec  31, 
containing  16.67  acres;  another  from  James  O.  Kruhn,  donating  a 
part  of  the  S.  i  of  the  SW.  i  of  sec.  32,  T.  139,  N.,  R.  80  W.,  in  same 
county,  containing  3  acres  of  land,  and  the  third,  also  from-  James  O. 
Kruhn,  donating  land  in  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  31,  T.  139,  R.  80  W.,  same 
county,  containing  8.265  acres  of  land. 

These  deeds,  with  abstracts,  were  submitted  to  the  Department  on 
February  13, 1905,  for  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as 
to  validity  of  title.  In  his  opinion  the  Acting  Attorney-General 
said: 

In  the  abstract  of  title  marked  No.  1  are  noted  three  tax  deeds  (numbered 
therein  7,  8,  and  9)  affecting  the  premises  granted  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Ck>mpany,  as  above.  Unless  already  redeemed,  these  tax  deeds  constitate 
at  least  apparent  incumbrances  upon  the  granted  premises  and  should  be 
removed. 

Subject  to  these  incumbrances,  if  any,  and  subject  to  taxes  assessed  on  said 
premises  and  remaining  unpaid,  if  any,  and  also  subject  to  the  easement  lield 
by  the  Bismarck  Water  Ck)mpany  above  mentioned,  the  aforesaid  deed  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  is,  in  my  opinion,  suflicient  to  convey  a  valid 
title  to  the  premises  therein  described  and  granted. 
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On  March  20  the  Depurtment  granted  authority  to  this  Office  to 
accept  these  tracts  of  land  on  condition  that  proper  evidence  be  fur- 
nished of  the  payment  of  the  taxes  by  the  railroad. 

These  deeds  were  returned  to  Isaac  P.  Baker,  of  Bismarck,  with 
instructions  to  take  such  steps  as  were  required  by  the  Acting  Attor- 
ney-General to  relieve  the  land  of  the  tax-deed  incumbrances.  April 
19  he  returned  deeds  and  abstracts  and  correspondence  had  with  the 
attorney-general  of  North  Dakota,  to  the  effect  that  the  tax  deeds 
did  not  constitute  a  lien  on  the  property  in  view  of  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Baker  was  submitted  to  the  Department  on  May  15 
for  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  full  compliance  had  been  made  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  Acting  Attorney-General ;  and  the  Department 
returned  the  correspondence,  holding  that  it  did  not  deem  it  wise  to 
accept  the  statement  that  the  defects  pointed  out  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  had  been  removed,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  that  they  did  not  consti- 
tute a  lien  on  the  property.  This  Office  was  therefore  directed  to 
call  upon  the  donors  of  the  land  to  remove  the  encumbrances  noted 
by  the  Acting  Attorney-General  before  any  steps  would  be  taken 
looking  to  the  erection  of  any  buildings  on  the  land  by  the  Govern- 
ment. On  May  24,  1905,  Mr.  Baker  was  notified  of  the  Department's 
decision  and  requested  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Acting  Attorney- 
General  carried  out  literally,  if  practicable,  by  securing  the  deeds 
called  for.    Here  the  matter  rests." 

ADDmONAL  LAND  FOB  FOBT  SHAW  SCHOOL,   MONTANA. 

The  Fort  Shaw  Military  Reservation,  containing  about  29,841.50 
acres,  was  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department  for  school  puri)Oses 
by  a  War  Department  order  of  April  25, 1892, ''  so  long  as  it  may  not 
be  required  for  military  occupation."  By  an  Interior  Departinent 
order  of  July  6,  1903,  4,999.5  acres  were  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
Fort  Shaw  Indian  School. 

On  February  1,  1905,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  inquired  as  to  whether  any  of  the  land  in  the  military  reserva- 
tion could  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  reclamation  service,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sun  River  irrigation  project.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Fort  Shaw  School  was  accordingly  called  upon  to  report  whether  any 

o  On  October  20  additional  papers  were  forwarded  by  the  Department  to  the 
Acting  Attorney-General  which,  according  to  his  decision  of  October  24,  removed 
all  defects  in  the  title. 
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additional  land  was  needed  for  school  purposes,  and  he  replied  that 
a  tract  immediately  west  of  the  school  had  been  chosen  by  Irrigation 
Engineer  W.  H.  Code  as  a  site  for  the  irrigation  system  of  the  school. 
On  July  6  the  Department  directed  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  the 
military  reservation  and  reserved  for  Fort  Shaw  School  irrigation 
purposes  a  tract  containing  4,364  acres,  which  adjoins  the  school 
farm  on  the  west  and  is  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  corner  No.  1  of  the  Fort  Shaw  Indian  School  tract ;  thence  west 
208  chains  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Fort  Shaw  Military  Reservation; 
thence  north  33"  15'  west  174  chains  following  the  western  boundary  of  the 
said  military  reservation  to  the  northwest  angle  of  the  same;  thence  north 
64°  15'  east  54.50  chains  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  military  reserva- 
tion to  a  point  due  west  of  corner  No.  2  of  the  Fort  Shaw  School  tract ;  thence 
east  256.50  chains  to  said  comer  No.  2  of  the  Fort  Shaw  School  tract;  thence 
south  167.70  chains  to  corner  No.  1  of  the  Fort  Shaw  School  tract  and  place  of 
beginning,  containing  4,364  acres,  more  or  less. 

By  Executive  order  of  July  22,  1905  (which  will  be  found  under 
"  Executive  Orders  "),  the  President  directed  that  the  entire  military 
reservation,  except  the  9,363.5  acres  set  aside  for  the  Fort  Shaw 
School,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  disposition  by  him  under  the  act  of  July  5, 1884  [23  Stat.  L.,  103]. 
The  school  tract  was  also  placed  under  his  control,  "to  be  held  in 
reserve  for  Indian  school  purposes." 

THE   INDIAN   EXHIBIT   AT   THE   PORTLAND   EXPOSITION. 

Like  the  other  exhibits  in  the  Government  Building  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  in  Portland,  the  Indian  exhibit  consists  largely 
of  material  selected  from  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  But  at  St.  Louis 
only  the  schools  and  tribes  within  the  area  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase were  called  on  to  contribute  articles,  while  at  Portland  Indian 
tribes  throughout  the  United  States  are  represented,  especially  those 
west  of  the  Bocky  Moimtains. 

The  preparation  and  installation  of  the  exhibit  were  assigned  to 
Supt.  Edwin  L.  Chalcraft,  of  the  Chemawa  School,  and  the  follow- 
ing description  of  its  contents  and  arrangement  is  taken  from  his 
report : 

The  greater  part  of  the  exhibit  Is  devoted  to  Industrial  and  literary  traUdng 
given  pupils  In  the  Indian  schools  and  In  showing  their  ability  to  take  up  the 
pursuits  of  our  own  race.  A  few  articles  representing  native  arts  and  craftB 
made  by  Indian  pupils  were  also  sent  in. 

The  schools  and  agencies  represented  are  Phoenix,  Fort  Mohave,  Fort  Yunuu 
and  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.;  Hoopa  and  San  Jacinto,  Cal. ;  Grand  Junction  and 
Southern  Ute.  Colo. ;  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho ;  Haskell,  Kans. ;  Seneca,  Ind.  T. ; 
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Morris,  Minn. ;  Crow,  Fort  Belknap,  Fort  Shaw,  and  Flathead,  Mont ;  Carson 
Nev. ;  Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak. ;  Grande  Ronde,  Siletz,  Umatilla,  Warm  Springs, 
and  Chemawa,  Oreg. ;  Cantonment,  Ponca,  and  Kiowa,  Okla. ;  Carlisle,  Pa.; 
Rosebud  and  Slsseton,  S.  Dak.;  Southern  Utah,  Utah;  Neah  Bay,  Puyallup, 
Spokane,  and  Yakima,  Wash. ;  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Tomah,  and  Wittenberg,  Wis.^ 
and  Shoshone,  Wyo. 

The  floor  space  is  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by  a  grill  arch  made  by  the 
Indian  pupils  at  Hampton  Institute,  Yiriginia. 

in  the  space  in  front  of  the  arch — 

One  case  contains  a  miniature  wagon  and  harness  from  Haskell;  a  set  of 
double  harness  from  Phoenix;  a  model  hay  baler  and  rack  made  by  a  Seneca 
ex-pupil ;  a  small  buggy  bed,  parguette  border  and  inlaid  work,  and  samples  of 
blacksmith  and  tin  work  from  Carlisle;  ax  and  hammer  handles  from  Grand 
Ronde  School;  boys*  and  girls'  shoes  from  Carson  City,  Haskell,  Carlisle,  and 
Morris  schools;  blacksmith  work  from  Warm  Springs;  brooms  and  carpentry 
work,  eta,  from  other  schools. 

Two  cases  are  devoted  to  samples  of  work  from  the  tailoring  and  domestic 
departments  of  the  schools,  in  which  plain  sewing  predominates;  but  a  few 
pieces  of  lace  work  are  included,  together  with  samples  of  beadwork  and  baskets 
made  by  pupils. 

Another  case  is  used  to  dic^lay  the  Salem  School  exhibit,  which  consists  of 
samples  of  plain  and  fancy  sewing ;  a  set  of  buggy  harness ;  a  set  of  blacksmith 
tools  made  by  a  pupil  for  his  own  use,  and  various  other  articles,  together  with 
silver  trophies  won  by  pupils  In  athletic  contests. 

The  remaining  case  contains  many  old-time  articles,  some  of  them  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  The  principal  ones  are  a 
decorated  buckskin  dress  worn  by  the  wife  of  the  Umatilla  chief.  Win  ap  snute» 
and  her  mother  before  her ;  a  fine  corn-husk  hand  bag,  with  a  partly  made  bag 
showing  the  method  of  manufacture ;  an  old  Indian  saddle  and  saddle  equipment, 
bow,  arrows,  and  quiver ;  a  native  comb ;  a  bucksin  model  of  a  Shoshonl  tepee ; 
"  fire  sticks  "  for  producing  fire  by  friction,  used  by  the  Chehalis  Indians  before 
the  advent  of  white  men  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  a  small  Makah  fishing  canoe  with 
fish  spoon  and  whale-oil  dish ;  a  full-sized  carrying  band  with  carrying  basket ; 
beaded  tobacco  pouch  and  pipes;  a  stone  bone  breaker  used  by  the  Shoshonl; 
beaded  moccasins ;  musical  instruments,  and  samples  of  wild  rice,  com,  pemml- 
can,  mokoks  of  maple  sugar,  etc. 

Outside  the  cases  are  a  small  wagon  made  at  the  Salem  School  and  some 
blacksmith  work  from  Phoenix,  besides  the  Wichita  grass  house,  the  tool  chest, 
tabouret,  sloyd,  and  chart  of  statistics,  which  were  in  St  Louis. 

In  the  space  beyond  the  grill,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  resting  place  for  visitors, 

are: 

A  carved  desk  ttom  Phoenix ;  a  case  of  drawn  work  from  schools  on  the  Pacific 
coast ;  wing  frames  of  class-room  papers ;  a  bookcase  filled  with  small  articles 
from  reservation  schools,  besides  the  table,  settee,  and  photographs,  and  the  oil 
paintings  by  Angel  Decora,  which  were  at  St  Louis. 

A  few  Navaho  rugs  give  color  to  the  exhibit 

This  is  the  first  exhibition  of  Indian  work  made  on  the  Pacific  coast  where 
the  general  public  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  character  of  the 
training  given  pupils  In  the  Government  Indian  schools,  and  the  results  fully 
repay  the  labor  and  expense  incurred. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1906,  contained  appropriations  amoimting  in  the  aggregate  to  $7,922,- 
014.34.  The  aggregate  of  appropriations  contained  in  the  Indian 
bill  for  1905,  as  shown  by  the  report  for  1904,  was  $9,863,480.76. 

The  objects  of  the  appropriations  for  the  last  two  years  were  as 
shown  by  the  following  table : 

Appropriations  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  years 

1905  and  1906, 


1905. 


Current  and  contingent  expenses  . . 

Fnlfllling  treaty  stipulations 

Miscellaneous  supports  (grnttuities) 

Incidental  expenses 

Support  of  scnools 

Miscellaneous 

Kansas  consolidated  fund : 


Total 


1727,400.00 

3,514,286.85 

570,000.00 

76,900.00 

8,880,740.00 

1,064,154.90 


1908. 


1751,600.00 

1,938, 408. 96 

585»O0O.OO 

84,900.00 

8,777,160.00 

688,966.50 

156,Vra.86 


9,868,480.75  1       7,908.014.84 


Appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  were  also  made  by  the  other 
acts,  as  follows : 

Appropriations  made  hy  deficiency  and  other  acts,  for  1905  and  1906, 


1905. 


Current  and  contingent  expenses !  $1,000.00 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations i 

Miscellaneous  Bupxwrt  (gratuities) 343.84 

Incidentals I  8,000.00 

Support  of  schools 1,000.00 

Miscellaneous i  55,000.00 

Total i  66,843.84 


1906. 


$145,000.00 


68,298.11 
207,298.11 


Adding  these  two  tables  together  we  have  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  two  years,  as  follows : 

Total  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  years  1905  and  1906, 


1905. 


Curi*en t  and  contingent  expenses $728, 400. 00 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 3,514,285.85 

Miscellaneous  supports  (gratuities) 570,348.84 

Incidental  expenses 84,900.00 

Support  of  schools 3,881,740.00 

Miscellaneous 1,189,154.90 

Kansas  consolidated  fund ' 


1906. 


$751,600.00 

2,078,468.96 

585,000.00 

84,900.00 

3,777,100.00 

696,266.61 

155,976.88 


Total 9,918,824.59  I    8,129,812.45 
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The  excess  of  1905  over  1906,  $1,789,512.14,  is  accounted  for  as 
follows : 

1905  over  1906  : 

Fulfllling  treaty  stipulations $1,435,816.89 

Support  of  schools 104, 640. 00 

Miscellaneous 442,888.29 

$1,  983,  345. 18 

1906  over  1905 : 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $23, 200. 00 

Miscellaneous  supports   (gratuities) 14,656.16 

Kansas  consolidated  fund 155, 976. 88 

193, 833. 04 


1, 789, 612. 14 

The  principal  decrease,  it  will  b^  observed,  is  in  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations.  This  is  because  that  item  was  unusually  heavy  last  year, 
caused  by  appropriations  made  in  pursuance  of  ratifications  of  sev- 
eral agreements.  These  appropriations  were  in  full  for  the  consider- 
ations to  be  paid,  and  aggregated  $1,433,200.  There  were  some  other 
small  changes  in  the  treaty  item,  which  make  up  the  difference. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  taken 
from  Treasury  reports,  were  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $681, 878. 44 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 1,936,633.25 

Miscellaneous  supports   (gratuities) 537,837.86 

Trust  funds 2, 663, 726.  96 

Incidentals 76, 542.  30 

Support  of  schools 3,  564, 724. 11 

Miscellaneous  4, 774, 730. 79 

Total 14, 236, 073.  71 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  total  number  of  disbursing  oflBcers  rendering  quarterly 
accounts  during  the  fiscal  year  was  175,  and  an  aggregate  of  738  cash 
accounts  were  administratively  examined  and  submitted  to  the 
Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department  for  settlement,  while  590  prop- 
erty accounts  were  examined  and  settled  by  this  Office. 

During  the  year  20  cash  accounts  were  delinquent,  in  the  sense 
that  the  disbursing  officers  failed  to  close  and  transmit  these  accounts 
within  the  prescribed  limit  of  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  quarter  or  fractional  quarter  to  which  they  belonged,  requiring 
the  reporting  of  the  delinquent  officers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  their  explanations  of  the  delay,  before  additional  funds 
could  be  placed  to  their  credit. 

There  was  no  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  Office  in  forwarding 
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cash  accounts  to  the  Auditor  within  the  period  of  sixty  days  allowed 
by  the  law  for  administrative  examination ;  and  all  property  accounts 
were  examined  and  practically  sei^tled  within  ninety  days  after  thdr 
receipt  without  interference  with  the  succeeding  quarter's  accounts. 

Under  existing  regulations  the  cash  and  property  accounts,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  rendered  promptly  and  with  greater  accuracy  and 
completeness  than  has  been  the  rule  hitherto. 

NATURALIZATION   OF  INDIANS   AND   CITIZENSHIP. 

This  OflBce  is  often  asked  whether  Indians  can  be  naturalized  and 
how  they  become  citizens.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  author- 
ity of  law  to  naturalize  Indians.  Title  XXX  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  relates  to  naturalization,  and  section 
2169  is  as  follows : 

The  provisions  of  this  title  sbaU  appjy  to  aliens  (being  free  white  persons) 
and  to  aliens  of  African  nativity,  and  to  persons  of  African  descent 

Section  6  of  the  general  allotment  act,  approved  February  8,  1887 
(24  Stat.  L.,  888),  provides  that  every  Indian  bom  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  allotment  shall  have 
been  made  under  the  provisions  of  that  act  or  under  any  law  or  treaty, 
and  every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  who  has  voluntarily  taken  up,  within  those  limits,  his  resi- 
dence, separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians,  and  has  adopted 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citizens. 

SALES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 
INHERITED  LANDS. 

From  June  30,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  there  were  sold,  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  275),  978  separate 
tracts  of  inherited  lands,  embracing  90,214.97  acres,  for  the  total  sum 
of  $1,393,131.52.  The  first  sale  under  that  act  was  approved  March 
4, 1903,  and  from  that  date  to  June  30, 1904,  there  had  been  sold  1,236 
tracts,  embracing  122,222.52  acres,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  $2,057,- 
464.50,  at  the  average  price  of  $16.83  per  acre. 

The  average  price  of  the  land  sold  during  the  last  fisciil  year  is 
$15.44.  This  decreased  average  price  is  probably  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  better  class  of  land  was  the  first  sought  by  pur- 
chasers. For  instance,  last  year  two  tracts  of  Pawnee  land  were 
sold,  one  of  39.59  acres  for  $37,950  (nearly  $1,000  per  acre) ,  and  the 
other  of  80  acres  for  $28,300  (more  than  $350  per  acre).  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration,  the  average  price  obtained  this  year 
would  appear  satisfactory. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sales,  acreage,  amount 
received,  and  average  price  per  acre,  with  respect  to  each  agency 
where  inherited  Indian  lands  have  been  sold  during  the  last  fiscal 


vear: 


Sales  of  inherited  Indwn  lands  under  act  of  May  27,  1902. 


Location  of  land. 


Idaho: 

Nez  Perc6  Agency 


Indian  Territory: 
SSeneca  Agency. 


Kansas: 
Kic] 
Potawatomf  Agency . 

Total 


Kickapoo  Agency. 
iil 


Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake  Agency . 
White  Blarth  Agency 

Total 


Nebraska: 

Omaha  Agency...  .. 
Winnebago  Agency . 
Santee  Agency 


Total 


North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake  Agency 


Oklahoma: 

Cantonment  Agency 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 

Kiowa  Agency 

Oto  Agency 

Pawnee  Agency 

Ponca  Agency 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency 

Seger  Agency 

Shawnee  Agency 


Total 


Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde  Agency 

Siletz  Agency 

Umatilla  Agency 


Total 


Soath  Dakota: 

Crow  CYeek  Agency. 

Rosebud  A  genoy 

Si>seton  Agency 

Yankton  Agency 


Total 


Washinf^on: 

Colville  Agency . 
Yakima  Agency . 


Total 


Wisconsin: 

Oneida  Agency . 

Grand  total . . 


Nnm- 
ber  of  I 
tracts. 


Number 

of  acres 

sold. 


acre. 


282.50  1        $8,150.00  •        $28.85 


11 


16 

18 


84 


10 
68 

78 


561.50 

6,858.68 

1      1,0«M3 
1      1,428.77 

27,3:^.50 
;»,178.(I0 

2,5(W.flO 

602.99 
4.970.19 

52,515.50 

4,944.25 

57.760.36 

■ 

1      5,578.18 

62.704.60 

12.20 


25.24 

17.68 


20.94 


8.20 
11.62 


11.24 


60 
62 
31 


4.0fi9.92 
3,797.19 
3,021.74 


97,040.02 

94,018.92 
30,457.00 


23.84 
24.76 
10.07 


153      10,888.85        221,521.94 


20.84 


30        2,762.49 


1,216.61  1 

4,858.44  I 

9(«).00  , 

2.48:1.89  I 
6,110.85 

3,3:^8.97  I 

6,952.97  ' 

5,756.34  ; 

1,128.31  I 


19,672.90 


16,925.00 
62.058.75 
13,589.1)0 
88,  aw.  10 
89,529.60 
59,824.00 
82,740.00 
58.656.40 
19,280.00 


12 


13.91 
12.77 
14.16 
15.66 
14.63 
17.91 
11.90 
9.32 
17.08 


:i2,812.J«  ,      4:«,505.85 


13.30 


382.87 

1,080.  f.O 

397.00 


2,470.06 

8,907.36 

11,280.00 


6.45 

8.24 

28.41 


\,mil^  22,fJ.57.42 


12.18 


382.20 

2.8tW.:« 

5,4a».89 

21,810.65 


1,901.22 

28,286.27 

88,<«)8.44 

881,828.25 


4.97 

9.88 

15.36 

17.91 


2&,m).m        495,624.18 


16.52 


68.70 
8I)(J.(W 


11 


868.70 


560.00 
28.209.00  I 

28,769.00  I 


8.15 
35.26 


:«.ll 


2,101.97  I        38.156.50 
90,214.97",Xmi8L52 


18.15 


15.44 
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CITIZEN  FOTAWATOMI  AND  ABSENTEE  SHAWNEE,  OKIAHOMA. 

The  annual  report  of  1904  stated  that  up  to  August  15  of  that 
year,  under  the  acts  of  August  15,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  295),  and  May 
31,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  247),  1,378  conveyances  of  land  had  been  made 
by  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians,  amount- 
ing to  142,222.59  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $883,384.52,  an  average  of 
$6.21  per  acre. 

Between  August  15,  1904,  and  July  15,  1905,  there  were  approved 
by  the  Department  79  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Citizen  Potawat- 
omi Indians,  amounting  to  7,978.43  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $85,834.11, 
an  average  of  $10.76  per  acre,  and  14  conveyances  by  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Indians,  amounting  to  1,438.77  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$14,616.27,  an  average  of  $10.16  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  two  tribes  of  Indians  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  August  15,  1894,  are  1,471  coixveyances,  aggre- 
gating 151,639.70  acres  of  land,  at  a  valuation  of  $983,834.90,  an  aver- 
age of  $6.52  per  acre. 

MEXICAN   KICKAPOO,   OKLAHOMA. 

Up  to  the  15th  of  August,  1904,  under  the  seventh  section  of  the 
act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  275),  35  conveyances  of  land 
had  been  made  by  the  heirs  of  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  Indians, 
amounting  to  2,683.40  acres  of  land,  at  a  valuation  of  $127,861.50,  an 
average  of  $47.65  per  acre.  Between  August  15,  1904,  and  July 
15, 1905,  there  have  been  approved  by  the  Department  11  conveyances 
of  land  by  the  heirs  of  Mexican  Kickapoo  Indian  allottees,  amounting 
to  807.81  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $14,030,  an  average  of  $17.87  per 
acre. 

PBOBIA,   MIAMI,  AND  WYANDOT,   INDIAN  TEBBITOBT. 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  Office  stated  that  up  to  August  15, 
1904,  under  the  act  of  June  7, 1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  72),  128  conveyances 
of  land  had  been  made  by  the  Peoria  Indians,  amounting  to  8,895.33 
acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $99,313,  an  average  of  $11.16  per  acre;  also 
51  conveyances  by  the  Miami  Indians,  amounting  to  3,767.80  acres, 
at  a  valuation  of  $43,412.50,  an  average  of  $11.52  per  acre;  also  28 
conveyances  by  the  Wyandot  Indians,  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896 
(29  Stat.  L..  343),  amounting  to  616.25  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$13,952.50,  an  average  of  $22.64  per  acre. 

Between  August  15,  1904,  and  July  15,  1905,  there  were  approved 
by  the  Department  9  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Peoria  Indians, 
amounting  to  696.29  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $7,303,  an  average  of 
$10.49  per  acre. 
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No  conveyances  of  land  have  been  made  by  the  Miami  Indians 
since  August  15,  1904,  and  but  one  conveyance  of  land  by  the  Wyan- 
dot Indians  which  contained  20  acres  at  a  valuation  of  $200,  an  aver- 
age of  $10  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  lands  by  these  three  tribes  of  Indians  since  the 
passage  of  the  acts  of  June  10, 1896,  and  June  7, 1897,  are  137  convey- 
ances by  the  Peoria  Indians,  amounting  to  9,591.62  acres,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $106,616,  an  average  of  $11.11  per  acre;  51  conveyances  by 
the  Miami  Indians,  amounting  to  3,767.80  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$43,412.50,  an  average  of  $11.52  per  acre,  and  29  conveyances  by  the 
Wyandot  Indians,  amounting  to  636.25  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$14,152.50,  an  average  of  $22.62  per  acre;  making  217  conveyances 
by  the  three  tribes,  aggregating  13,995.67  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$164,181,  an  average  of  $11.73  per  acre. 

L'ANSE   and  ONTONAGON    CHIPPEWA,    MICHIGAN. 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  Office  stated  that  up  to  August  15, 
1904,  there  had  been  approved  by  the  President  for  the  two  bands, 
303  conveyances  of  land,  amounting  to  19,939.98  acres,  at  a  valuation 
of  $70,881.76,  an  average  of  $3.55  per  acre. 

Between  August  15,  1904,  and  July  15,  1905,  there  were  approved 
by  the  President  3  conveyances  of  land  by  the  former  band,  amount- 
ing to  240  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $1,140,  an  average  of  $4.75  per  acre. 
No  conveyances  of  land  by  the  latter  band  have  been  made  since 
August  15,  1904.  The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  two  bands  of 
Indians  up  to  July  15,  1905,  are  306  conveyances  amounting  to 
20,179.98  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $72,021.76,  an  average  of  $3.57  per 
acre. 

Nearly  200  deeds  had  been  presented  to  this  Office  in  which  the 
valuation  of  the  land  sold  or  the  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the 
consideration  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Joseph  R.  Farr,  superintendent 
of  logging,  was  directed  on  April  8,  1905,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Baraga,  Mich.,  and  ascertain  the  value  of  timber  and  land  sold  on 
the  L'Anse  and  Ontonagon  reservations.  His  reports  of  May  26 
and  July  15,  transmitted  to  the  Department  on  August  7,  showed  that 
the  consideration  named  in  the  deeds  was  far  below  the  valuation 
placed  by  him  upon  the  land  and  timber,  and  that,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  no  evidence  of  payment  of  the  consideration  accompanied  the 
deeds. 

On  August  10  the  Department  directed  that  future  sales  must  be 
made  by  petition  and  on  sealed  bids,  all  sales  of  the  timber  and  lands 
of  the  L'Anse  allottees  to  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Superintendent  Farr.  On  September  8  the  Depart- 
ment, concurring  in  Office  recommendation  of  the  same 'date.  dirccf'6d 
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the  submission  to  the  Department,  for  disapproval,  of  all  the  deeds 
where  the  consideration  was  less  than  the  value  ascertained  by 
Superintendent  Farr,  the  vendee  to  be  allowed  to  present  new  deeds 
which  should  show  the  consideration  named  by  him  and  be  accom- 
panied by  proper  certificates  of  deposit  or  other  exchange. 

SAGINAW,   BWAN   CBEEK,  AND  BLACK  BIVEB  CHIPPEWA,   MICHIGAN. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  July  15,  1905,  there  have  been 
approved  3  conveyances  of  land  by  the  members  of  these  bands  or 
their  heirs,  who  are  designated  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
October  18,  1864  (14  Stat  L.,  658),  as  "  not  so  competent,"  the  total 
sales  amoimting  to  240  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $560,  an  average  of 
$2.34  per  acre. 

CHIPPEWA  OF  LAKE   BUPEBIOB,   WISCONSIN. 

The  annual  report  of  this  Office  for  1904  said  that  up  to  August  15 
of  that  year  there  had  been  approved  by  the  President  26  conveyances 
of  land  made  by  members  of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff  and  Lac 
Courte  Oreille  bands,  under  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854  (10 
Stat.  L.,  1109),  amounting  to  1,577.04  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$11,761.40,  an  average  of  $7.46  per  acre. 

Between  August  15,  1904,  and  July  15,  1905,  there  were  approved 
by  the  President  5  conveyances  of  land  by  the  Bad  River  band, 
amounting  to  370.18  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $4,341.80,  an  average  of 
$11.73  per  acre.  No  conveyances  of  land  have  l^een  made  by  the  other 
two  bands  since  August  15,  1904. 

The  total  sale  of  land  by  these  three  bands  of  Indians  are  31  con- 
veyances, aggregating  1,947.22  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $16,103.20,  an 
average  of  $8.27  per  acre. 

Land  sold  bv  heirs  of  these,  bands  of  Indians  have  already  been 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  ''  Inherited  lands." 

UNRATIFIED  AGREEMENTS. 

The  agreements  mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  this  Office  as  pend- 
ing before  Congress  are  still  unratified.    These  agreements  are: 

With  the  Sioux  of  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  concluded 
May  6,  1901,  ceding  the  western  part  of  their  reserve,  embracing 
56,000  acres. 

With  the  Yankton  Sioux  in  South  Dakota,  concluded  October  2, 
1899,  providing  for  the  cession  of  the  Red  Pipestone  Quarry  Reserva- 
tion in  Minnesota,  containing  a  little  more  than  one  section  of  land. 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  nego- 
tiated on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1902,  by  which  they  ceded  to  the 
United  Stat^.  208,000  acres  of  land. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  in  allotment  work  since  my  last  annual  report  is  as 
follows : 

ALLOTMENTS   ON   BESEBVATI0N8. 

During  the  year  patents  have  beeil  issued  and  delivered  to  the  fol- 
lowing Indians : 

Crow,  Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana 344 

Omaha,  Omaha  Reservation,  In  Nebraska 31 

Muckleshoot,  Mnckleshoot  Reservation,  in  Washington 39 

Dwamlsh,  etc.,  Swinomish  Reservation,  In  Washington— ^ 7 

Dwamlsh,  etc.,  Snohomish  Reservation,  in  Washington 68 

Sioux,  Santee,  Nebraska  (homesteads) 4 

Total  493 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  Office  and  the  Department, 
as  follows : 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior: 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  in  Wisconsin 14 

Chippewa  of  Minnesota,  on  the  Chippewa  Reservation 3 

Navaho  (readjustment),  at  Moencopi,  Ariz 16 

Port  Madison  Reservation,  in  Washington 4 

Swinomish  Reservation,  In  Washington 8 

Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana 344 

Kickapoo  Reservation,  In  Kansas 74 

Uncompahgre,  in  Utah 591 

Uinta  and  White  River  Ute,  on  Uinta  Reservation 774 

Total 1,  828 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows : 

WOBK    IN   THE   FIELD. 

Special  Allotting  Agent  Carl  Gunderson,  having  been  designated  to 
complete  the  work  of  allotting  the  Cheyenne  River  Indians,  began 
work  there  March  1,  1905.  His  report  of  July  30,  1005,  .shows  that 
1,526  allotments  have  been  made,  the  number  since  the  last  annual 
report  being  15G.  The  work  on  this  reservation  should  be  closed 
during  the  present  year. 

Special  Allotting  Agent  Rankin  reported  on  July  31,  1905,  that  he 
had  made  2,257  allotments,  being  337  since  the  last  annual  report. 
He  has  also  been  engaged  in  making  a  schedule  of  allottees  on  the 
ceded  part  of  the  reservation  who  wish  to  remain  where  they  are  now 
and  a  schedule  of  those  who  elect  to  remove,  with  a  schedule  of  their 
improvements.  This  extra  work  and  the  weather  conditions  have  de- 
layed progress  on  this  reservation. 

Supt.  O.  C.  Edwards  made  the  allotments  to  the  Kickapoo  under 
the  acts  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  concerning  the  Potawatomi, 
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and  the  schedules  of  74  allotments  were  approved  on  June  28,  1905, 
leaving  320  acres  unallotted. 

Charles  H.  Bates,  who  is  the  allotting  agent  in  charge  of  allotting 
the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux,  reports,  on  July  29,  1905,  694  allotments. 
Many  of  the  Indians  who  have  heretofore  strongly  opposed  allotments 
have  now  changed  their  minds  and  made  their  selections,  among  others 
Red  Cloud  and  American  Horse. 

Mr.  George  A.  Keepers,  in  December,  1904,  began  making  allot- 
ments to  the  Ponca  born  since  the  former  allotments  were  completed. 
On  July  24, 1905,  he  transmitted  schedule  showing  the  156  allotments 
made.  He  is  now  making  allotments  to  those  entitled  under  the  act 
of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  217),  which  provides  that  after  allot- 
ments to  the  children  have  been  made  the  surplus  land  shall  be 
allotted  so  as  to  give  each  member  of  the  tribe  as  nearly  as  possible 
an  equal  quantity  of  land  in  acres. 

On  March  20,  1905,  G.  L.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  Pota- 
watomi  School,  submitted  a  schedule  of  106  allotments,  and  on  June 
27,  1905,  another  schedule  of  3  allotments,  which,  it  is  said,  completes 
the  allotments  to  be  made  on  this  reservation  under  the  acts  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  909),  and  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat  L., 
1007).  The  land  is  substantially  exhausted.  The  exact  quantity 
remaining  and  to  be  sold,  if  the  foregoing  schedules  are  approved, 
can  not  now  be  stated. 

On  May  15,  1905,  the  President  designated  Finch  R.  Archer  a 
special  allotting  agent  for  the  Indians  on  the  Quinaielt  Reservation. 
He  began  work  July  1,  1905.  The  work  on  this  reservation  will  of 
necessity  proceed  slowly,  owing  to  the  very  heavy  timber,  thick  under- 
growth, and  many  streams,  so  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to  approxi- 
mate the  date  when  it  will  be  finished. 

Special  Allotting  Agent  Carl  Gunderson  closed  the  work  of  allot- 
ting the  Rosebud  Sioux  on  May  29,  1905,  the  total  number  of  allot- 
ments made  by  him  being  252  and  3  additional  allotments.  This 
leaves  only  79  Indians  unallotted,  owing  to  their  persistent  refusal 
to  take  lands  in  severalty. 

Allotments  on  the  Unitah  Reservation  are  referred  to  on  page  145. 

Special  Allotting  Agent  11.  G.  Nickerson  began  work  on  the  Sho- 
shone Reservation  on  May  21, 1903,  and  reported  on  July  31, 1905,  that 
he  had  made,  up  to  that  date,  1,174  allotments.  These  include  revi- 
sion of  allotments  made  by  the  former  alloting  agents.  His  work  is 
referred  to  again  under  Shoshone  Reservation,  page  168. 

MOSB8   AOBEKMENT   ALLOTMENTS. 

Under  what  is  known  as  the  "  Moses  agreement,"  entered  into  on 
July  7,  1883,  between  the  United  States  and  Chief  Moses  and  other 
Indians  of  the  Columbia  and  Colville  reservations  in  Washington 
(23  Stat.  L.,  79,  80),  37  allotments  have  been  made.    In  certain  of 
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these  the  area  is  given  as  640  acres,  in  others  as  about  640  acres ;  in 
some  the  area  is  less,  and  in  still  others  it  is  not  given  at  all.  These 
allotments  are  of  irregular  shape,  having  been  made  prior  to  the 
extension  of  the  public  surveys  over  that  region.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  these  lands  bv  the  whites,  who  have  tried  to  obtain 
possession  of  them  sometimes  by  lease  and  sometimes  by  purchase. 
Under  existing  law  the  Indians  have  no  authority  to  sell  their  allot- 
ments ;  their  right  to  them  is  that  of  use  and  occupation  only. 

House  bill  11598,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  third  session,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  issuance  of  patents  for  the  lands  allotted  to  Indians 
under  the  Moses  agreement,  was  referred  to  this  Office  for  report. 
A  substitute  for  the  bill  was  prepared,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  patents  to  those  Indians  who  had  been  allotted 
lands  under  the  agreement,  such  patents  to  be  of  the  legal  effect  and 
declare  that  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  the  United  States 
would  hold  the  land  allotted  to  any  Indian  in  trust  for  his  sole  use 
and  benefit,  or,  in  case  of  his  death  either  before  or  after  the  issue  of 
the  patent,  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  AYashington;  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  t^n  years  the 
United  States  would  convey  the  same  by  patent  in  fee  to  the  Indian 
or  his  heirs,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  incumbrance  what- 
soever; and  that  if  any  allottee  or  his  heirs  should  make,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  ten  years,  and  conveyance  of  the  lands  so  held  in 
trust,  or  any  contract  touching  them  except  as  therein  provided,  such 
conveyance  or  contract  would  be  absoliitely  null  and  void. 

It  was  further  provided  in  the  substitute  that  any  allottee  to  whom 
such  trust  patent  should  be  issued  might  sell  and  convey  all  the  lands 
covered  thereby,  except  80  acres,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  that  the  heirs  of  any  deceased  Indian  who 
had  received  a  patent  might  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  of  the 
inherited  allotment  except  80  acres;  that  the  interests  of  minor  heirs 
should  be  sold  only  by  a  guardian  duly  appointed  by  a  proper  court, 
on  the  order  of  such  court,  made  on  petition  filed  by  the  guardian; 
that  all  such  conveyances  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  when  so  approved  should  convey  a  full 
title  to  the  purchaser,  the  same  as  if  a  final  patent  without  restrictions 
upon  alienation  had  been  issued  to  the  allottee,  and  that  all  allotted 
land  alienated  under  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  should  thereupon 
be  subject  to  taxation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

It  is  urged  that  the  substitute  bill,  or  one  similar  thereto,  be  passed 
by  Congress  at  its  coming  session. 

DOWER    IN    UMATILLA   ALLOTMENTS. 

The  Umatilla  act,  approved  March  3,  1885  (23  Stat.  L.,  340),  pro- 
vided that  the  President  should  cause  agricultural  lands  to  be  allotted 
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to  the  confederated  bands  of  Cayuse,  Walla  Walla,  and  Umatilla 
Indians  residing  upon  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  Oreg.,  as  follows: 
To  each  head  of  a  family,  160  acres;  to  each  single  person  over  the 
age  of  18  years,  80  acres;  to  each  orphan  child  being  under  18  years 
of  age,  80  acres;  and  to  each  child  under  18  years  of  age  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  40  acres.  The  allotments  were  made,  and  they 
were  approved  April  12, 1893. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  provision  is  made  for  allotments  of  land 
to  married  Indian  women.  Instead  of  giving  to  the  husband  and 
the  wife  80  acres  each,  the  law  authorized  the  allotment  of  160  acres 
to  each  head  of  a  family — the  husband,  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  man 
married  to  an  Indian  woman,  being  recognized  as  the  head. 

Since  these  allotments  were  approved  the  heads  of  several  Indian 
families  have  died,  and  the  question  of  the  dower  right  of  the  widow 
in  the  lands  of  the  deceased  husband  has  arisen,  for,  since  there  is 
no  authority  of  law  to  make  allotments  to  them,  if  they  are  denied 
the  right  of  dower  in  the  lands  of  their  deceased  husbands  the  sur- 
viving wives  of  deceased  Indian  allottees  will  be  both  homeless  and 
landless. 

This  Office  holds  that  the  widow  of  a  deceased  allottee  is  entitled 
to  dower  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Under  section  5515 
of  the  statutes  of  Oregon  (1902)  tlie  widow  of  every  deceased  person 
is  entitled  to  dower,  or  the  use,  during  her  natural  life,  of  one-half 
of  all  the  land  whereof  her  husband  was  seized  of  an  estate  of  inher- 
itance at  any  time  during  the  ifaarriage  unless  she  is  lawfully  barred 
therefrom.  The  estate  created  by  the  allotments  and  trust  patents 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Umatilla  Reservation  is  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
so  declared  by  the  Federal  statutes  creating  them,  of  which  an  allottee 
became  seized  upon  the  making  (approval)  of  the  allotment  and  the 
issue  of  his  trust  patent.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Office,  such  an  estate  as  will  support  a  dower  interest  under  the 
Oregon  statutes. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Denis  v.  Breedan  the  Assistant  Attorney-General 
for  the  Interior  Department  rendered  an  opinion  on  August  12,  1898, 
concurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (27  L.  D.,  312), 
holding  that  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  providing  for  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Umatilla  lands,  the  law  of  the  State  of  Oregon  deter- 
mines questions  of  descent  from  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  trust 
patent,  and  that  by  such  law  the  husband  of  a  deceased  allottee  is 
entitled  to  an  estate  by  curtesy  in  the  allotted  lands.     He  said : 

The  general  rule  Is  that  the  right  by  curtesy  attaches  to  an  equitable  as 
well  as  a  legal  estate,  and  this  rule  has  been  specifically  annonnced  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Oregon  (Gilmore  v,  Gilmore,  7  Oreg.,  374). 
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^  *  *  One  of  the  objects  in  making  allotments  of  lands  to  Individnal 
Indians  Is  to  break  np  the  tribal  relations  and  to  place  the  allottees  as  far  as 
possible  ui>on  the  same  footing,  as  to  property  rights,  as  their  neighbors. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  surviving  husband  of  a  deceased  Indian  allot- 
tee is  entitled  to  an  estate  by  curtesy  in  her  land,  it  must  follow  that 
the  widow  of  a  deceased  allottee  is  entitled  to  dower  in  his  allotment, 
and  that  his  children  inherit  subject  to  her  right  of  dower ;  also  that 
on  her  death  the  land  descends'  to  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

DISPOSITION   OF  ALLOTMENTS   BY   WILL. 

This  Office  is  frequently  asked  whether  an  Indian  allottee  to  whom 
a  trust  or  other  patent  containing  restrictions  upon  alienation,  in- 
cumbrance, taxation,  etc.,  has  been  issued  for  lands  allotted  to  him  can, 
under  the  law,  dispose  of  those  lands  by  will. 

On  February  7, 1894,  the  Department  decided  that  Indians  to  whom 
lands  were  allotted  under  the  allotment  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24 
Stat.  L.,  388) ,  have  no  right  to  alienate  their  lands  by  will  within  the 
period  during  which  the  lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  upon  the  death  of  the  allottee  the  lands  descend  to  the  heirs 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  may  be 
situated,  and  that  no  will  purporting  to  make  a  different  disposition 
of  such  lands  can  be  recognized  by  the  Department  as  conveying  any 
title  whatever. 

This  question  was  passed  upon  also  by  the  Department  after  the 
approval  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245,  275),  section  7 
of  which  authorizes  the  heirs  of  any  deceased  Indian  to  whom  patent 
has  been  issued  to  sell  and  convey,  under  certain  conditions  and  re- 
strictions, the  lands  so  inherited.  The  Department  on  September  18, 
1902,  concurred  in  the  views  of  this  Office  that  a  disposition  of  land 
by  devise  does  not  come  within  the  provision  of  that  law. 

NON RESERVATION  ALLOTMENTS. 

Comparatively  few  allotments  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year  to  Indians  on  the  public  domain  under  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act.  Special  Alloting  Agents 
George  A.  Keepers  and  William  E.  Casson,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
this  work  for  several  years,  were  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  small  number  of  new  allotments  made,  as  compared  with 
former  years,  may  be  attributed  to  the  strict  compliance  with  recent 
decisions  denying  the  benefits  of  the  fourth  section  to  any  except 
full-blood  Indians,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of  the 
service  have  necessitated  the  employment  of  the  full  corps  of  allot- 
ting agents  in  other  work  during  a  part  of  the  year.    The  fact  that 
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white  settlers  are  rapidly  appropriating  the  lands  on  the  public 
domain  suitable  for  allotment  tends  also  to  lessen  the  number  of 
assigmnents  to  Indians ;  but  it  is  also  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  diligently  prosecuting  the  work,  so  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible who  are  entitled  under  the  law  may  be  provided  with  lands 
where,  by  their  own  efforts,  they  may  establish  homes. 

The  special  allotting  agents  report  many  discouragements  in  their 
endeavors  to  induce  Indians  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to  settlement 
upon  public  lands.  Thej'  have  not  the  means  with  which  to  make 
substantial  improvements  and  to  cultivate  their  lands  with  profit, 
and  are  obliged  to  absent  themselves  from  their  allotments,  for  a 
part  of  the  time  at  least,  in  order  to  exist.  In  many  instances  the 
more  progressive  Indians  who  have  shown  perfect  good  faith  in  the 
matter  of  settlement  are  likely  to  lose  their  allotments,  as  well  as 
their  labor,  because  they  are  not  full-bloods,  and,  under  Department 
decisions  governing  the  administration  of  the  fourth  section,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act.  The  cancellation  or  rejection  of 
such  allotments  has  the  effect  of  deterring  others  who  may  be  legally 
entitled  to  allotments  from  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

NONRBSEBVATIOTf    PAPAGO,   ABIZONA. 

The  necessity  of  securing  lands  for  about  150  families  of  Papago 
Indians  in  southwestern  Pima  County,  Ariz.,  was  reported  to  this 
Office  by  Inspector  Nesler  and  J.  M.  Berger,  farmer  in  charge  of  the 
San  Xavier  Reservation,  Ariz.,  on  February  20  and  21,  1905,  respec- 
tively. These  Indians  have  lived  in  that  neighborhood  for  genera- 
tions, sustaining  themselves  by  stock  raising  and  by  some  farming 
during  the  rainy  season.  Upon  the  receipt  of  more  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  the  lands  actually  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Indians, 
measures  will  be  taken  to  protect  their  interests. 

INDBPBNDBNCE,   GAL. 

On  April  15,  1904,  Charles  H.  Dickson,  supervisor  of  schools,  sub- 
mitted a  revised  schedule,  showing  twenty  tentative  allotments  to 
Indians  in  the  abandoned  Camp  Independence  Military  Reservation, 
described  as  lot  1  of  NE  }  of  sec.  1,  T.  13  S.,  R.  34  E.,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "  Boyd  claim."  Supervisor  Dickson  recommended 
that  the  lands  be  not  finally  allotted  to  the  Indians  until  it  could  be 
determined  what  use  they  would  make  of  the  tracts  respectively 
assigned  to  them. 

NBAB  NEEDLES^  CAL. 

On  January  19, 1905,  Superintendent  McArthur,  of  the  Fort  Mohave 
School,  reported  that  there  were  about  100  Indian  families  occupying 
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lands  on  the  public  domain  in  Arizona  along  the  Colorado  Biver, 
near  Needles,  Cal.,  who  had  supported  themselves  on  these  lands  for 
generations,  and  that  the  tracts  containing  their  homes  and  improve- 
ments should  be  allotted  to  them.  On  OflGice  recommendation  the 
Department  has  called  the  special  attention  of  the  surveyor-general 
of  Arizona  to  Department  circular  of  October  27,  1887,  with  refer- 
ence to  noting  in  the  field  notes  and  plats  of  survey  the  location  of 
the  Indians'  holdings,  and  has  directed  that  the  plats  of  survey  of 
Tps.  16,  17,  and  18  N.,  R.  22  W.,  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  be 
withheld  from  filing  in  the  local  land  office  until  this  Office  can 
ascertain  what  lands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  Then 
these  lands  can  be  reserved  from  disposal  or  can  be  allotted  to  the 
Indians. 

DAYTON   CBEEK,   MONTANA. 

In  the  annual  report  of  last  year  reference  was  made  to  the  con- 
tests which  had  been  initiated  by  white  persons  against  the  Indians 
at  Dayton  Creek,  Montana,  covering  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  19  Indian 
allotments  on  the  public  domain.  The  agent  of  the  Flathead  Agency 
had  been  instructed  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of 
affairs  which  would  terminate  the  contests  initiated  and  thus  save 
useless  and  expensive  litigation.  Through  his  efforts  all  the  Indian 
allottees  have  relinquished  their  allotments.  They  returned  to  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  land  for 
them,  and  were  paid  liberally  for  their  improvements. 

FORT    M'DEBMIT    MILITARY    BEStRVATION,    XEV. 

In  1892  the  500  acres  of  irrigable  lands  in  this  reservation  were 
assigned  by  lot  in  80-acre  tracts  to  comparatively  few  Indians.  As 
stated  in  the  annual  report  for  1903,  a  reallotment  has  been  made 
by  Special  Allotting  Agent  Casson,  so  as  to  give  a  5.  or  10  acre  tract  to 
each  family.  On  December  31,  1904,  he  forwarded  a  schedule  cover- 
ing the  revised  allotments,  numbered  from  739  to  844,  Carson  City 
series.  He  reports  that  since  the  reallotment  the  Indians  have  shown 
n  disposition  to  help  themselves ;  that  with  few  exceptions  they  have 
fenced  their  lands,  and  that  nearly  all  have  realized  a  considerable 
profit  from  raising  hay  and  vegetables  during  the  year  1904. 

THE   DALIiES   DlSTBICT,  ORBOON. 

On  November  19, 1904,  Special  Allotting  Agent  Keepers  forwarded 
a  schedule  showing  24  allotments  made  by  him  to  Indians  in  The 
Dalles  district,  Oregon. 

B08EBUR0  DISTRICT^  OREGON. 

The  investigation  of  allotments  in  the  Roseburg  land  district  of 
Oregon  was  completed  during  the  year  by  Special  Allotting  Agent 
William  E.  Casson.    His  report  of  December  16,  1904,  says  that 
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the  Indians  in  that  district  are  taking  considerable  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  many  of  whom  attend  the  public  schools 
and,  for  their  ages,  are  well  advanced  in  their  studies ;  but  the  imme- 
diate visible  results  of  his  labors  among  these  Indians  are  not  whoUy 
satisfactory  to  him.  However,  as  his  work  in  the  Bedding  and 
Susanville  land  districts  of  California  has  been  instrumental  in  in- 
ducing the  Indians  there  to  improve  their  allotments  as  fast  as  their 
means  will  permit,  it  is  believed  that  similar  work  in  the  Boseburg 
district  will  eventually  show  as  good  results. 

KALISPEL^  OB  LOWEB  PEND  D^OBEILLE   INDIANS^  WASHINGTON. 

The  attention  of  the  Office  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  certain 
lands  in  odd-jiumbered  sections  in  Tps.  33  and  34  N.,  R.  44  E.,  Wash- 
ington meridian,  along  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River,  Washington,  within 
the  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
and  patented  to  the  company,  are  in  the  possession  of  Indians  who 
have  meager  improvements  thereon.  Captain  Webster,  agent  for  the 
Colville  Agency,  who  was  requested  to  investigate  the  matter, 
reported  on  July  18,  1905,  that  he  had  obtained  copies  of  the  plats 
showing  the  extent  of  the  Indian's  holdings  and  the  filings  made  for 
them  in  1895  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Bubb  in  the  local  land  office  at  Spokane. 
He  spent  some  time  in  visiting  their  lands  and  conferring  .with  the 
Indians  in  council,  and  reports  that,  while  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  utilitarian  the  Kalispels  may  be  of  no  service  to  the  community  or 
may  even  be  a  useless  incumbrance,  yet  they  are  self-supporting  and 
inoffensive  and  have  always  been  at  peace  with  the  whites,  and  their 
only  troubles  have  arisen  from  the  selfish  greed  of  a  few  white  settlers. 
While  their  occupancy  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  in  conflict  with 
the  grant  to  the  railway  company  may  be  technically  illegal,  yet  by 
every  moral  right  and  in  absolute  justice  the  title  belongs  solely  to  the 
Kalispels.  The  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment decided  on  February  21,  1899,  that  even  if  the  railroad  com- 
pany should  relinquish  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Kalispel 
Indians,  existing  law  could  not  permit  the  company  to  select  lieu 
lands  for  those.  In  the  interests  of  humanity  and  justice  some  way 
should  be  provided  whereby  these  Kalispel  Indians  may  be  permitted 
to  retain  at  least  a  small  part  of  the  lands  justly  their  own  in  the 
beautiful  valley  to  which  they  are  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  and 
where,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their  leading  men,  they  "  wish  to 
remain  with  their  good  name." 

SAUK  VALLEY^  WASHINOTON. 

Reports  have  reached  this  Office  that  about  16  Indians  entitled  to 
allotments  in  the  Sauk  Valley,  Washington,  are  very  desirous  of  allot- 
ments in  severalty.    Their  wishes  will  receive  attention  at  the  time 
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of  coUtscting  the  required  proofs  in  support  of  applications  previously 
made  by  Indians  in  that  valley  for  lands  included  in  the  Washington 
Forest  Reserve. 

YANCOUYBB  AND  WALLA  WALLA  DI8TBICT8,  WABHINOTON. 

Special  Allotting  Agent  Keepers,  who  had  been  allotting  lands 
along  the  Columbia  River,  transmitted  to  this  OflSice  on  November  19, 
1904,  a  schedule  covering  33  allotments  to  Indians  in  the  Walla  Walla 
land  district,  Washington,  numbered  from  1  to  33,  inclusive ;  also,  a 
schedule  of  120  allotments  in  the  Vancouver  land  district,  in  that 
State,  numbered  from  75  to  194,  inclusive. 

DISPUTfl  BBTWEBN  PALOUSB  INDIANS  AND  WHITBS^  WASHINGTON. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  friction  between  the  Palouse  and 
Snake  Indians  and  the  white  people  near  the  mouth  of  the  Palouse 
River  and  thereabouts.  On  May  31,  1905,  Senator  Levi  Ankeny  re- 
quested this  Office  to  send  some  officer  to  that  neighborhood  to  investi- 
gate the  holdings  of  the  Indians  and,  if  possible,  adjust  the  disputes 
between  them  and  the  white  settlers.  On  July  1  Samuel  L.  Taggert, 
special  Indian  agent,  was  instructed  to  go  there  and  assist  the  Indians 
in  securing  title  to  their  respective  homestead  entries,  show  them  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands  and  the  boundaries  of  adjacent  lands  be- 
longing to  white  settlers,  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  disputes  between 
Indians  and  whites. 

He  is  now  on  the  ground  and  engaged  in  the  work  assigned  him. 
From  his  reports  it  appears  that  he  will  be  successful  in  his  under- 
taking. 

ERKIGATION. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  189),  carried  an  appropria- 
tion of  $185,000  for  construction  of  ditches  and  reservoirs,  purchase 
and  use  of  irrigation  tools  and  appliances,  and  purchase  of  water 
rights  on  Indian  reservations,  of  which  $35,000  was  immediately 
available,  leaving  $150,000  available  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1905. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1048),  appropriated  $185,000 
for  like  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  of  which  $25,000  was  made 
immediately  available.  The  principal  expenditures  from  the  sums 
mentioned  are  as  follows : 

Crow  Reeervatlon,  Mont 115,000.00 

WlDd  River  Reservation,  Wyo — 30, 000. 00 

Yakima  Reservation,  Wash 27,300.00 

Mescalero  Reservation,  N.  Mex 1.  f»00. 00 

San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz li  920. 00 

Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont 6, 018. 56 

Mission  reservations,  Cal 15,554.73 
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Klamath  Keservation,  Greg ^,000.00 

Zufii  Reservation,  Ariz 37, 722. 00 

Duck  Valley,  Nevada 3,619.97 

Pima  Reservation,  Ariz 4,650.00 

Colorado  River  Reservation,  Ariz 2, 460. 00 

Navajo  Reservation,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex 5,396.00 

At  sundry  points,  and  miscellaneous  expenditures 13, 356u  74 

Total  155, 500. 00 

The  amount  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1906  was 
$179,500,  from  which  the  following  expenditures  have  so  far  been 
authorized : 

Uintah  Reservation $20,000 

Klamath  Reservation 1, 500 

Pyramid  Lake  Reservation 1,656 

Walker  River  Reservation ^ 1,790 

Yakima  Reservation 1,925 

Pima  Reservation 1, 200 

Zufii  Reservation 50,000 

$78,071 

Estimates  of  amounts  which  will   be  necessary  to  expend 

during  remainder  of  year : 

Salaries,  etc 18, 000 

Yakima  Reservation 15, 000 

Navajo   Reservation 10, 000 

Pueblo 5, 000 

San  Juan  Reservation 2,000 

Shoshone  Reservation 20,000 

Klamath  Reservation 1,500 

Uintah  Reservation 20, 000 

Miscellaneous 9, 929 

101,429 

179,600 

GILA  BIVEB    (PIMA)    BESEBVATION,   ABIZ. 

The  last  annual  report  contains  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  efforts 
,of  the  Indian  Office  to  solve  the  perplexing  problem  presented  on 
this  reservation.  It  was  stated  that  if  legislation  were  enacted  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Indian  irrigation  service  the  difficulties  en- 
countered could  be  overcome  and  sufficient  water  provided  for  the 
deserving  Indians  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation.  The  plan  which 
they  suggested  was  the  construction  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
necessary  works,  including  a  power-transmission  plant  for  pumping, 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  the  surplus  unallotted  lands.  The 
draft  of  the  necessary  legislation  was  prepared  by  the  Geological, 
Survey,  but  it  was  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  plan  pre- 
viously outlined.  However,  (Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate 
$560,000  to  enable  the  Department  to  construct  the  system  which 
seemed,  both  to  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Indian  Office,  to  be 
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best,  this  amount  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  from  the  sale 
of  the  surplus  lands. 

Congress  appropriated  $60,000  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the 
contemplated  work. 

At  the  present  time  a  test  and  examination  of  the  water  supply  is 
being  carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Office,  while 
the  Geological  Survey  is  getting  the  data  and  preparing  plans  for 
the  dam  and  power  generating  and  transmission  plant,  all  of  which 
are  prerequisites.  Meanwhile,  the  precipitation  has  been  so  great 
during  the  last  year  that  no  suffering  for  water  has  occurred. 

ZUl^  PT7EBL0,  ABIZONA. 

The  work  on  the  dam  is  progressing  satisfactorily  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  met.  Indian  labor  available  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
progress  is  not  what  could  be  accomplished  if  better  labor  were  at 
hand.  This  undertaking  is  in  many  respects  the  greatest  yet  at- 
tempted by  the  Indian  Service,  but  the  conditions  are  so  favorable  that 
success  is  bound  to  come,  and  the  work  is  in  such  shape  that  it  may  be 
completed  during  the  year.  Then  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  give 
the  Zuni  all  the  water  they  will  need  for  irrigation  purposes  will  be 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  canal  and  laterals  to  conduct  the 
water  on  the  land.  This  will  require  time,  but  presents  no  unusual 
difficulties.  When  this  project  is  finished  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Zuni  ought  to  be  assured. 

NAVAHO  BESKBVATION,   ARIZ.   AND    N.    MEX. 

The  plan  of  constructing  small  irrigation  ditches  within  the  Navaho 
Reservation,  especially  from  the  San  Juan  River,  as  set  forth  "in 
previous  reports,  is  still  being  carried  out.  During  the  year  Samuel 
E.  Shoemaker,  supervisor  of  constructed  ditches  on  that  reservation, 
was  engaged  in  repairing  and  improving  ditches  already  constructed 
in  the  northern  portion.  He  resigned  June  30,  and  Greorge  Butler, 
superintendent  of  irrigation,  receipted  to  him  for  all  irrigation  prop- 
erty. He  was  instructed  to  continue  and  complete  the  work  there 
and  to  proceed  next  to  the  Fort  Defiance  division  of  the  reservation 
to  repair  and  improve  certain  ditches  in  that  southern  section  and  to 
construct  new  ditches,  which  will  bring  under  irrigation  good  lands 
already  occupied  by  the  Indians.  Ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  exist- 
ing irrigation  appropriation  has  been  assigned  to  him  for  use  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  on  the  Navaho  Reservation. 

William  T.  Shelton,  superintendent  of  the  San  Juan  Indian  School, 
has  been  granted  authority  to  expend  about  $3,000  to  repair  and  im- 
prove certain  ditches  in  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation  and 
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along  the  San  Juan  River,  to  survey  and  plat  other  ditches  con- 
structed long  ago  and  used  by  the  Indians,  and  to  file  the  necessary 
papers  to  secure  water  rights  for  them. 

BLAOKFEET  BXSEBVATION,  MONT. 

Authority  has  been  given  by  the  Department  to  continue  the  con- 
struction of  what  is  known  as  the  Cut  Bank  ditch,  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  The  present  plan  is  to  push  this  work  so  as  to  carry 
water  onto  about  2,500  acres  of  land.  Although  the  altitude  is  such 
that  climatic  conditions  are  rather  unfavorable,  yet  it  is  believed  that 
this  ditch  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  Indians.  It  is  hoped  that 
very  much  more  land  can  be  brought  under  the  system  by  simply 
extending  the  ditch  so  that  perhaps  13,000  acres  in  all  can  be  covered 
by  this  system.  About  $15,000  will  be  required  to  do  the  work  now 
in  mind.    It  will  be  paid  from  money  belonging  to  the  tribe. 

LOGOING  ON   INDIAN   RESEBVATION8. 
LA  FOINTE  AGENCY,  WIS. 

Rules  to  govern  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  of  the  Lac 
du  Flambeau  Reservation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  September  30, 1854  (10  Stat.  L.,  1109) ,  were  approved  by  the 
President  on  September  28,  1892.  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.  were  the 
highest  bidders  for  the  timber  to  be  sold.  The  timber  contracts,  as 
a  rule,  expire  ten  years  from  the  date  of  approval,  and  many  of  them 
expired  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904.  The  contractor 
was  finally  allowed  to  renew  the  contracts  at  an  increased  stumpage 
price,  and  during  the  last  year  sixteen  extension  agreements  were 
approved. 

Under  the  same  treaty  the  President,  on  December  6, 1893,  approved 
similar  rules  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  of  the 
Bad  River  Reservation,  and  Justus  S.  Steams,  of  Ludington,  Mich., 
became  the  authorized  contractor.  These  contracts  also  were,  as  a 
rule,  for  ten  years.  Many  of  them  have  expired,  and  authority  has 
been  granted  by  the  President  for  their  renewal.  Fifty-four  exten- 
sion agreements  have  been  approved  since  July  1,  1904. 

Under  the  same  treaty  and  under  joint  resolution  of  February  20, 
1895  (28  Stat  L.,  970),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  July  29, 
1897,  approved  rules  to  govern  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotted 
lands  of  the  Red  Cliflf  Reservation.  Frederick  L.  Gilbert,  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  is  the  authorized  contractor.  No  timber  contracts  covering 
these  allotted  lands  have  been  approved  since  the  last  annual  report 
of  this  Office. 

Under  the  same  treaty  and  under  regulations  approved  by  the 
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President  on  December  11,  1902,  allottees  are  permitted  to  enter  into 
timber  contracts  with  the  authorized  contractors,  who  are  Signor, 
Crisler  &  Co.  Since,  the  last  annual  report  50  such  contracts  have 
been  approved. 

The  timber  operations  on  these  reservations  have  been  very  satis- 
factorily conducted.  The  rules  provide  that  after  certain  deductions 
have  been  made  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  shall  be  deposited  in 
some  national  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  owner  of  the  allotment 
concerned,  subject  to  his  check  when  countersigned  by  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  for  La  Pointe  Agency.  When  authority  was 
originally  granted  several  years  ago  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  timber  would  reach  any  considerable  sum,  but 
there  is  now  to  the  credit  of  the  allottees  of  these  reservations. 
$543,629.85.  On  April  24,  1905,  Agent  Campbell  reported  that  this 
money  belonging  to  the  Indians  was  deposited  as  follows : 

Cash  in  banks : 

Ashland  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Wis.  (official  account) $6,625.38 

Ashland  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Wis 40,000.00 

Northern  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Wis 167,076.06 

First  National  Bank,  Hudson,  Wis . 123,713.02 

Due  from  contractors : 

Justus  S.  Steams 155,022.65 

Frederick  L.  Gilbert 2, 902. 64 

J.  H.  Cushway  &  Ck> 33,  729. 14 

Signor,  Crisler  &  Co 14,560.96 

Total 543,629.86 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  information  the  three  banks 
named,  together  with  the  City  National  Bank,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  Bayfield,  Wis.,  were  designated  as 
depositories  for  the  money.  The  banks  were  to  furnish  bonds  with 
authorized  surety  companies,  as  follows: 

Ashland  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Wis |150,000 

The  Northern  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Wis 150, 000 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Hudson,  Hudson,  Wis 125.000 

The  City  National  Bank  of  Duluth,  Duluth,  Minn-...i 125,000 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Bayfield,  Bayfield,  Wis 50,000 

Each  bank  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  on 
average  daily  balances,  open  account  to  be  credited  monthly,  and  at 
the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  on  time  deposits  for  not  less  than  six  months, 
interest  computed  at  the  end  of  each  six  months  from  date  of 
deposit.  At  no  time  will  the  deposits  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  bond;  and  bonds  made  by  authorized  surety  companies, 
guaranteeing  the  safe  care  and  custody  of  the  funds  so  deposited,  are 
accepted  in  amounts  not  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  their  paid-up 
capital  stock.    Only  one  bond  has  been  approved,  that  of  the  City 
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National  Bank  of  Duluth,  for  $126,000,  with  the  American  Surety 
Company  of  New  York.  It  was  approved  by  the  Department  on 
June  20.  Some  of  the  other  banks  have  submitted  bonds,  but  they 
were  irregular  in  certain  particulars  and  it  was  necessary  to  return 
them.  The  agent  has  been  instructed  to  require  the  banks  to  furnish 
bonds  immediately  and  to  notify  the  different  timber  contractors  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Office  to  cause  the  amounts  due  by  them  to  be 
collected  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  It  is  understood  that  all  the 
money  due  the  Indians  has  by  this  time  been  collected  and  deposited 
in  the  banks. 

The  act  of  February  12,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  785),  authorized  the 
Indians  of  the  Grand  Portage  Keservation  to  dispose  of  the  timber 
on  their  respective  allotments,  and  the  Department  on  October  2, 
1901,  approved  regulations  to  govern  its  sale.  The  regulations,  which 
were  to  be  in  force  for  one  year  unless  sooner  modified  or  revoked, 
have  been  extended  from  time  to  time.  The  allottees  are  permitted 
to  dispose  of  all  timber,  standing  or  fallen,  except  the  standing  pine, 
and  the  timber  operations  seem  to  have  been  conducted  profitably  to 
the  Indians  and  satisfactorily  to  the  Government. 

Agent  Campbell's  report  of  June  7, 1905,  shows  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year : 

Stumpage  paid  to  Indians : 

68, 430  feet  of  dry  pine,  at  $4  per  M $273. 72 

899, 770  feet  of  spruce,  at  $2  per  M 1, 799. 54 

1, 305, 950  feet  of  cedar,  at  50  cents  per  M 652. 97 

137, 190  feet  of  poplar,  at  $2  per  M 274. 38 

9, 668  poles 813. 65 

6, 583  cedar  ties,  at  4  cents 263. 32 

246  tamarack  ties,  at  3  cents 7. 38 

1,536  piling,  at  1  cent ^  15.36 

Total $4,100.32 

Paid  to  Indians  for  labor 2,900.00 

Hire  of  teams  and  white  labor 6,000.00 

Supplies 11. 029. 02 

Total 24,029.34 

BED  LAKE  BESEBVATION,   MINN. 

A  full  history  of  the  blown-down  timber  on  the  Red  Lake  Dimin- 
ished Reservation,  Minn.,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  Grovemment  to 
save  its  value  to  the  Indians  of  that  reservation,  was  given  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  this  OflGice.  Timber  operations  were  conducted 
during  the  logging  seasons  of  1902-3  and  1903-i,  and  were  very  suc- 
cessful.   But  the  timber  was  not  all  cut,  and  the  Department  held 
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that  the  regulations  should  remain  in  force  until,  within  the  so-called 
"  blown-down  area,"  all  blown-down  timber  shall  have  been  cut  and 
all  dead  timber  either  standing  or  fallen. 

As  the  logging  operations  conducted  during  former  seasons  had 
Iieen  profitable  to  the  Indians,  the  continuance  of  logging  during  the 
season  of  1904r-5  was  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
approved  by  the  President  on  September  3,  1902,  prescribed  under 
the  act  of  February  16,  1889  (25  Stat  L.,  673).  The  timber  cut 
during  the  last  season  was  reported  by  Major  Scott  on  May  8,  1905, 
as  follows: 

6^097,505  feet  white  pine,  at  |6 $80, 487. 58 

10378*403  feet  Norway,  at  $4 43, 518. 61 

207,690  feet  white  pine  boom  timber,  at  $7 1, 453. 83 

80,410  feet  Norway  boom  timber,  at  $6 482. 46 

23,290  feet  white  pine  waste  timber,  at  $10 232. 90 

41,630  feet  Norway  waste  timber,  at  $8 833. 04 

17,410  feet  Norway  used  in  camps,  at  $4 69. 64 

One-half  of  scalers'  salarieis  ($1,345) 672. 50 

77,  246. 51 
Deduct: 

10,690  feet  white  pine,  credit  by  recheck  scale  books $53. 45 

8,480  feet  Norway,  credit  by  recheck  scale  books 33. 92 

87.37 

Net  proceeds 77, 158. 14 

Owing  to  the  early  closing  of  the  logging  season  the  following 
timber  was  left  in  the  woods  uncut:  678,180  feet  white  pine,  at  $5, 
$8,890.65;  767,160  feet  Norway,  at  $4,  $3,028.64;  total,  $6,419.29. 
The  Office  will  recommend  that  further  logging  operations  be  author- 
ized to  be  conducted  on  the  Red  Lake  Diminished  Beservation  during 
the  coming  logging  season. 

LANDS  ALLOTTED  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

« 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  189),  contains  the  follow- 
ing in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  timber  on  lands  allotted  the 
CJhippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota : 

The  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  whom  allotments  have 
been  or  shall  hereafter  be  made,  and  trust  or  other  patents,  containing  restric- 
tions upon  alienation  issued  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  issued  therefor  are, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescril)e,  hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  timl)er  on 
their  respective  allotments.  Timber  on  the  allotments  of  minors  may  likewise 
be  sold  by  the  father,  mother,  or  Indian  agent,  or  other  officer  in  charge,  in  the 
order  named,  and  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  such  regulations  for 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  said  sales  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
interest  of  said  Indians,  including  such  minors. 
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LBECH    LAKE   AGENCY. 


On  May  17,  1904,  Major  Scott,  acting  agent  for  the  Leech  Lake 
Agency,  recommended  that  allottees  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
timber  on  their  allotments  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  law 
quoted  above.  On  May  28  of  that  year  a  draft  of  regulations  was 
submitted  to  the  Department,  which  provide  that  allottees  may  sell 
the  timber  on  their  allotments  to  the  person  or  company  who  has 
purchased,  or  may  thereafter  purchase,  the  timber  on  the  ceded  lands 
adjoining  such  allotments.  These  regulations  and  also  a  form  of 
contract,  to  be  entered  into  by  the  allottees  with  the  purchasers,  were 
approved  June  2.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  361  contracts  between 
allottees  and  timber  companies  have  been  approved  as  follows : 

Northland  Pine  Company ' 236 

J.  Neils  Lumber  Ck)mpany , 57 

Burlington  Lumber  Company 61 

A,  Y.  MerriU 2 

Muller  Lumber  Company 8 

Mississippi  River  Lumber  Company 2 

Henry  R.  King 6 

Total 361 

The  estimated  value  of  the  timber  on  the  allotments  is  about 
$105,000.  The  contractors,  instead  of  giving  bond  for  faithful  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  contracts,  are  allowed  to  depodt 
with  the  agent,  as  evidence  of  good  faith,  a  certified  check  for  20 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  timber  on  each  allotment 
covered  by  a  timber  contract.  Such  checks  will  be  retained  by  the 
agent  until  the  timber  on  the  different  tracts  is  cut,  but  will  be 
accounted  for  in  the^final  settlement. 

WHITB    BABTH    DIMINISHED    RE8EBVATION. 

On  August  4,  1904,  the  Ofiice  called  upon  the  agent  for  the  White 
Earth  Agency  for  information  whether,  under  the  act  of  April  21, 
1904,  any  action  should  be  taken  for  the  disposition  of  timber  on  the 
"Wliite  Earth  Diminished  Reservation,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  in 
force  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation — ^that  is,  by  the  erection  of  a  saw- 
mill on  the  reservation.  On  September  23  he  answered  that  the  total 
amount  of  pine  on  allotted  lands  would  not  exceed  5,000,000  feet; 
that  the  allotments  containing  the  pine  were  widely  scattered,  and 
that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  sufficient  pine  on  the  approved  allot- 
ment's to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  sawmill  on  the  reservation. 
He  asked,  however,  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  sale,  within  the 
"  blown-down  area,"  of  the  dead  timber,  standing  or  fallen,  including 
the  blown  down,  and  tliat  allottees  be  permitted  to  sell  the  timber  on 
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their  allotments  under  the  act  of  April  21,  1904.  On  October  11  the 
Office  recommended  that  the  authority  requested  by  the  agent  be 
granted,  and  that  paragraph  5  of  the  regulations  of  December  29, 
1903,  be  amended,  so  as  to  read : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat  L., 
189),  Indians  to  whom  allotments  have  been  made  within  the  limits  of  the  White 
Earth  Diminished  Reservation,  and  trust  or  other  patents  issued,  containing 
restrictions  upon  alienation,  are  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  timber  on  their 
respective  allotments  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  or 
they  may  log  it  themselves,  but  if  they  enter  into  contracts  with  other  Indians  or 
persons  not  of  Indian  blood  to  do  the  logging,  such  contracts  shall  have  no 
validity  until  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Department  authority  was  granted  on  October  14,  the  regulations 
prepared  especially  for  the  cutting  and  marketing  of  certain  blown- 
down  timber  on  the  reservation  were  declared  to  be  still  in  force,  and 
section  5  was  amended  as  indicated  above. 

All  the  contracts,  whether  covering  allotted  or  unallotted  lands, 
expired  with  April  15,  1905.  On  July  10  the  agent  reported  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operations  for  the  logging  season  of  1904-5  as  follows : 


Cut  on  tribal  lands. 

Dead  and  down  white  and  Norway. . 

Green  white,  cnt  from  roadways 

Green  Norway,  cnt  from  roadways . 

Cut  from  allotted  lands 

Dead  and  down  white  and  Norway. . 

Green  white  and  Norway 

Spmce 

Jack  pine 


Quantity.    Sold  for— 


Feet. 
4,960,550 
23,080 
82,460 


5,066,0») 


8,197,250 


$50,882.51 


79,280.57 


Ckwt  of  I 

opera-  I  Net  pro- 

nons,  I     ceeos. 

sale,  etc.  ' 


$26,084.23  I    $24,858.88 


32.449.48  i      46,881.09 


BANK   DEPOSITS   OF   ALLOTTEES. 


The  allottees  on  the  different  reservations,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  except  Grand  Portage,  and  the  allottees 
of  the  White  Earth  Diminished  Reservation,  are  not  allowed  to  with- 
draw from  deposit,  except  with  the  consent  of  this  Office,  more  than 
$10  per  month  for  adults  and  $5  for  minors,  with  the  exception  of 
some  aged  and  indigent  Indians  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  who  are 
permitted  to  withdraw  $20  per  month  without  specific  authority 
from  the  Office.  If  an  allottee  desires  to  withdraw  more  than  the 
amounts  above  mentioned,  he  is  required  to  make  application  to  the 
agent,  setting  forth  fully  the  disposition  he  purposes  to  make  of  the 
money  when  withdrawn.    The  agent  investigates  the  case  and  refers 
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the  application  to  this  Office  with  his  recommendation.  If  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  applicant  will  properly  and  profitably 
invest  his  money  the  application  is  approved,  otherwise  it  is  disap- 
proved. Any  applicant  who  shows  himself  entirely  competent  to 
manage  his  own  affairs,  and  satisfies  the  Office  that  he  will  spend 
judiciously  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  timber,  is  permitted  to  with- 
draw the  entire  amount  in  a  lump  sum.  Several  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Bad  River  Reservation  have  been  allowed  to  purchase  farms  at  or 
near  Clearlake,  Minn. 

INVEBTIOATION    OF   TIMBEB   OPERATIONS. 

Soon  after  I  assumed  charge  of  this  Office  complaints  reached  me 
concerning  timber  operations  on  allotted  lands  under  the  Leech  Lake 
and  La  Pointe  agencies,  and  early  last  April  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow  was 
appointed  a  special  agent  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
affairs  connected  with  the  logging  operations  on  those  lands. 

Doctor  Femow,  by  experience  and  education,  was  particularly  well 
equipped  to  make  such  an  investigation.  He  was  formerly  the  head 
of  the  forestry  work  of  the  United  States  Government,  later  dean  of 
the  forestry  school  at  Cornell  University,  and  is  now  a  lecturer  on 
forestry  at  Yale  University. 

On  April  20  he  presented  an  exhaustive  report,  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Office  in  conducting  timber  operations  on  other  reserva- 
tions, as  well  as  on  the  two  investigated.  He  made  several  practical 
suggestions  concerning  administrative  matters  in  connection  with  the 
logging  under  those  two  agencies;  but  some  of  them  can  not  be 
adopted  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  because  the  contracts 
entered  into  by  them  with  the  authorized  timber  contractors  have  been 
approved  by  the  Office.  His  report  was  generally  complimentary  to 
the  administration  of  affairs  by  Agent  Campbell  and  Acting  Agent 

Scott 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN   LANDS. 
ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

The  terms  on  which  Indian  allotments  may  be  leased  were  given 
in  the  annual  report  of  this  Office  for  1904. 

All  approved  grazing  leases  for  terms  in  excess  of  one  year  proyide 
for  fencing  the  lands  in  addition  to  the  cash  rental,  and  all  approved 
farming  and  grazing  leases  for  terms  in  excess  of  two  years  provide 
either  for  placing  some  substantial  improvements  on  the  premises,  or 
for  breaking  new  lands,  or  for  both.  The  following  list  includes  all 
leases  approved  from  September  30, 1904,  to  August  16, 1905: 
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Leases  of  allotied  lands  approved  between  September  SO,  1904,  o^  August  X5, 

1905. 


Cherenne  and  Arapaho  al- 
lotments, Oklahoma. 

Oantonment  School 

Seger  School 


ColTille  Agency^  Wash 

Crow  <>eek  Asency^.  Dak 
Fort  Lewis  School,  South- 
ern Ute  reserre,  Colo. 

Kaw  Reserve,  Okla 

Eickapoo,  Sac  and  Fox,and 
Iowa  reserves,  Kans.: 

Kickapoo 

Sac  and  Fox 

Iowa 

Kiowa  A^noy ,  Okla. : 

Kiowa 

Comanche 

Apache 

Wichita 

Caddo 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn. 


Nez  PeroS  Agency,  Idaho. 


Omaha  Reserre,  Nebr 

Oto  Reserve,  Okla 

Pawnee  Reserve,  Okla  — 

Ponca  and  Tonkawa  ro 
serves,  Okla.: 
Ponca 

Tonkawa 


No. 

171 

78 

142 

1 

1 

1 

1 

88 
8 

94 


Purpoee. 


Consideration. 


Farming  and  grazing 

do 

do 


I 


1  acre  for  batcher  shop  and 
blacksmith  shop. 

6  acres  for  drug  store  and 
carbonate  works. 

2i  acres  for  limch  and  con- 
fectionery store. 

Farming 

Grazing 

Farming  J 


25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

to  t8.60  per  acre  for  nirming 

I)er  annum. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to 

$1.16  for  farming  per  annum. 
18  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

tofS  for  farming  per  annum. 
|25  per  annum  for  o  years. 

$2S  per  annum  for  5  years. 

$80  for  1  year. 

25  cents  per  acre. 

10  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Improvements  omy. 


84 
2 

1 


Farming  and  grazing 26  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

to  t3  per  acre  for  farming 
per  annum. 

do I  tl  to  |8.25per  acre  per  annum. 

do $2  and  $3.25  per  acre  per  annum. 

do $3. 25  per  acre  i)er  annum. 


52  I  Farming  and  grazing 


1 

1 ; 

187  ' 


20  acres  for  cotton  yard. 
1  acre  for  slaughter  pen. . 
Farming  and  grazing . . . 


.1- 


do 


52 


do 


68  ' 


.do 


1 
306 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
258 

88 


1 
285 


72 


27.10  acres  for  boathouse 
landing. 

5  acres  for  boat  livery  busi- 
ness. 

Farming  and  grazing 


2}  acres  for  merchandise 
store. 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  board- 
ing and  lodging  house. 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  mer- 
chandise store. 

3  acres  for  butcher  shop  . . . . 

40  acres  for  farming  and 
slaughterhouse . 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  board- 
ing house. 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  drug 
and  grocery  store. 

i  acre,  15  acres,  and  1  acre 
for  flume  for  floating  tim- 
ber to  railroad  siding. 

41  acres  for  mercantile  Dusi- 
ness  and  post-office. 

Farming  and  grazing 


.do 


16  acres  for  dipping  business . 
Farming  and  grazing 


do 
do 


26  cents  per  acre  tor  gnaing 

to  $2.85  per  acre  for  rarmingr 

per  annum. 
|100  for  1  year. 
$12  per  annum  for  5  years. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

to  $2.81  per  acre  for  mrming 

per  annum. 
85  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

to  $10  per  acre  for  farming 

per  annum. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

to  $1.25  per  acre  for  farming 

per  annum. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

to  $1.85  per  acre  for  farming 

per  annum. 
$50  per  annum  for  5  years. 

Do. 

25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to 
$6  per  acre  for  farming  per 
annum. 

$180  per  annum  for  3  years. 

$48  per  annum  for  1  year. 

$180  per  annum  for  2  years. 

$90  per  annum  for  8  years. 
$27  per  annum  for  8  years.  - 

$60  per  annum  for  3  years. 

$70  per  annum  for  5  years. 

$80,  $44,  and  $50  per  annum  for 
5  years. 

$80  per  annum  for  3  years. 

25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to 

$3  per  acre  for  farming  per 

annum. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to 

PtM  per  acre  for  farming  per 

annum. 
^  I)er  annum  for  5  years. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  to 

$4  per  acre  for  farming  per 

annum. 


50  cents  for  grazing  to  $8  per 
acre  for  farming  i)er  annum. 

72  cents  to  $1.86  per  acre  per 
annum. 
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Leases  of  allotted  lands  approved,  etc. — (Continued. 


No. 


PotAwatomi  Beeerve,  Kans. 


Bound    Valley    Beserve, 

Cal. 
Santee    and    Ponca    Be- 

servee,  Nebr. : 
Santee 


Ponca 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Be- 
seryee,  Okla.: 
Sac  and  Fox 


I 


Iowa 


Shawnee,  Potawatomi,  and  i 

Klckapoo  Be8erTe6,Okla.: ; 

Abeentee  Shawnee 


Potawatoml 


Kickaixx) 


Siletz  Beserve,  Oreg. 


Slaseton  Agpency,  S.  Dak. 


Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg.a. 


Winnebago  Beeerre.Nebr. 


T%kima  Agency,  Wash. 


Tankton  Agency,  S.  Dak 


Total. 


181 


Purijose. 


188 

41 

110 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

8e 

24 

80 

6 

186 


1 

78 
1 

1 
5S9 


1 
125 


1 

1 

1 

210 


3,727 


Farming  and  grazing 


8    Farming. 


ConsideFation. 


50  cents  per  acre  for  grazhig 
to  t8.fi6  per  acre  for  nrmiDg 
per  annum. 

|2  per  acre  per  annum. 


Farming  and  grazing 25  cents  per  acre  for  grasing 

to  $2  per  acre  for  nrming 


-.do 


.do 


Fraction  of  1  acre  for  black- 
smith shop  and  residence. 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  meat 
business  and  residence. 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  black- 
smith shop  and  residence. 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  sew- 
ing-machine business  and 
residence. 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  drug 
business  and  residence. 

Farming 


Farming  and  grazing 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


M.45  acres  for  summer  resort 

Furming  and  grazing 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  grain 

warehouse. 
6  acres  for  grain  warehouse 
Farming  and  grazing 


2  acres  for  school  purposes. 
Farming  and  grazing 


5.09  acres  for  hotel  and 
slaughterhouse. 

Fraction  of  1  acre  for  black- 
smith shop. 

18  acres  for  commission  and 


Fa: 


shipping  business, 
arming  and  grazing 


per  annum. 
Do. 


25  cents  per  acre  for  gruiBg 
to  $2  per  acre  for  mrmlsg 
per  annum. 

$10  for  1  year. 

$80  for  1  year. 
$10  for  1  year. 
$18  for  1  year. 

$12  for  1  year. 

87  cents  per  acre  to  $2.80  per 
acre  per  annum. 


25  cents  per  acre  for  naztaig 

to  $4  per  acre  for  fiuining 

per  annum. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grtaiag 

to  |5  j>er  acre  for  farming 

per  annum. 
80  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

to  $8.25  per  acre  for  farming 

Iter  annum. 
11  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

to  $1.60  per  acre  for  nrming 

per  umum. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  gnulng 

to  $1.12  per  acre  for  farming 

per  annum. 
$200  per  annum  for  5  years, 
ilper  acre  per  annum  to  $3L 
$28  per  annum  for  5  years. 

|B5  per  annum  for  5  yean. 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing 

to  $8  per  acre  for  farming 

per  annum. 

per  annum  for  2^  years, 
cents  per  acre  for  gractng 

to  $5  per  acre  for  farming 

per  annum. 
$60  per  annum  for  5  jrears. 


IS 


$60  per  annum  for  6  years. 

$54  per  annum  for  6  years. 

20  cents  i>er  acre  for  grazing 
to  $1.75  per  acre  for  fanning 
per  annum. 


•  The  majority  of  leased  allotments  of  the  Umatilla  Agency  were  heretofore  leaaed  In- 
formally until  the  attention  of  the  Office  was  called  to  the  matter  by  one  of  Its  spedil 
agents.  On  September  14,  1004,  the  Department  granted  authority  for  the  saperlntendent 
of  this  agency  to  cause  all  such  irregular  leases  to  be  rewritten  on  the  regular  leiti 
blanks  and  to  forward  them  to  this  Office  for  consideration,  allowing  credit  for  moner 
actually  paid  under  the  irregular  leases.  The  rule  limiting  the  holdings  of  one  pertoOt 
firm,  or  corporation  to  640  acres  of  allotted  land  for  farming  purposes  was  walred  in  eoo- 
nectlon  with  converting  these  Irregular  leases  into  regular  ones.  Of  the  leases  alieny 
approved,  the  majority  were  made  under  authority  of  September  14,  1904. 
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UNALLOTTED  LANDS. 


Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  leases  and  permits  for  the 
occupancy  of  Indian  tribal  lands  have  oeen  approved,  as  follows: 


PBBMITS. 


Reeerve  and  permittee. 


Term. 


Kackfeet,  Mont.: 

Lou  and  G^eorge  Paisley 

DavidD.  LaBreehe 

Philip  Ynnck 

Henry  Ryan 

Simon  Pepin i  1  year  from  Jan.  1,1906 

Darid  L.  Hope :  1  year  from  Dec.  15,1904 


1  year  from  Dec.  1, 1904.. 
1  year  from  Oct.  15,1904. 
1  year  from  Dec.  81, 1904. 
1  year  from  Feb.  1, 1905. . 


1  year  from  Dec.  1, 1904. 
1  year  from  Jan.  1, 1905. 
1  year  from  Dec.  1, 1904. 
do 


1  year  from  May  1, 1905. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
-do 
.do 


1  year  from  Jan.  1, 1906. 

do 

do 


4  years  from  Jnly  1, 1905. 


1  year  from  Mar.  1, 1905. 

do 

do 


Jas.  W.  Chipman. 

W.  C.  Broadwater 

James  Donglas 

Prank  M.WaU.... 

Jos.  H.  Sherburne 1  year  from  Dec.  10, 1904. . 

Sherbnme  Morse I  lyear  from  Dec.  1,1904... 

John  Harris I  lyear  from  Sept.  1,1904.. 

JoeephKipp 1  year  from  July  12, 1905.. 

John  Harris 1  year  from  Aug.  10, 1905. 

Coeor  d'Aldne,  Idaho: 

Trout  &  Howard 

H.S.Young 

Colville,  Wash.: 

Wm.  8.  Lauritzen 

Emmet  W.  Shaffer  . . . 

W.  P.  Spoers 

Charles  I.  Helm 

Qeorge  M.  McDonald. 

R.T.Smiley 

W.  F.  Spores 

J.  LPogue 

Colorado  River,  Ariz. : 

Francis  M.  Hodges 

Trinidad  Gonzales 

Roewell  Belcher 

Crow,  Mont.: 

Charles  M.  Bair 

Dock  Valley,  Nev.: 

Oarat  A;Co 

J.  S.  Winter 

B.  M.  Brass 

Flathead.  Mont.: 

Hubbart  Cattle  Co. .. . 
Fort  Anache.  Ariz. : 

H.  J.  Ramer '  1  year  from  Apr.  1, 1905 

John  W.  Hampson ] do 

JohnC.  Griffin i do , 

P.  E.  Slaughter ' do 

H.  W.  Hopen | do 

Charles  Benson do 

Byron  Ellsworth j do 

J.J.  Vosburgh do 

Frank  Ellsworth do 

P.  T.  Coleman do 

Harlev  Martin do 

Albert  Warren do 

T.  W.Jones do !.... 

D.  L.  Penrod do 

J.  W.  Ellison do : 

James  Peterson do 

Harris  Miller 6  months  from  July  1,  1905. 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont.: 

Charles  A.  Smith 1  year  from  Oct.  15, 1904  ... 

John  A.  Cook ,  1  year  from  Apr.  25, 1906... 

James  B.  Dorrity i  1  year  from  May  21, 1906... 

Simon  Pepin i  1  year  from  May  1, 1905 

Albert  A.  Smith | do 

B.  F.  Stevens .• do 

A.  J.  Schnlz I do 

L.  Ereaux i do 

Wm.  Johnson 1  year  from  Apr.  16, 1905... 

E.  M.  Kennedy I  1  year  from  June  1. 1905 

John  H.  Eearful lyear  from  July  19. 1906... 

C.  J.  McNamara !  1  year  from  May  1, 1906 

Thomas  A.  Marlow do 

Alonzo  Smith I do 


1  year  from  May  1, 1905. 


Number 

head 
of  stock. 


140 

176 

80 

800 

ajo 

190 
475 
425 
100 
97 
716 
160 
690 
500 
1,000 

02,000 
90 

460 

221 

140 

1,002 

2,292 

81 

49 

476 

180 
70 
20 

a36,000 


Rate 

per 

head. 


Tax. 


$1.00 

$140.00 

1  it) 

176.00 

1.00 

80.00 

1.00 

aio.oo 

1.00 

800.00 

1.00 

190.00 

1.00 

475.00 

1.00 

425.00 

1.00 

100.00 

l.OO  ' 

97.00 

l.OU 

716.00 

1.00 

150.00 

1.00 

500.00 

1.00  . 

500.00 

1  00  , 

1,000.00 

.20 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

i.a) 

1.00 
1.00 


400.00 
90.00 

460.00 

221.00 

140.00 

1,092.00 

2,292.00 

81.00 

49.00 

475.00 

180.00 
70.00 
20.00 


.20  I    7,000.00 


400 

1.00  , 

400.00 

76 

1.00  ' 

75.00 

200 

1.00  ' 

1 

200.00 

600 

1.00 

600.00 

6a) 

1.00 

600.00 

650 

1.00 

660.00 

300 

1.00 

800.00 

220 

1.00 

220.00 

830 

1.00 

920.00 

86 

1.00 

86.00 

220 

1.00 

220.00 

600 

1.00 

500.00 

100 

1.00 

100.00 

160 

1.00 

160.00 

1,920 

1.00 

1,920.00 

150 

1.00  , 

150.00 

450 

1.00 

460.00 

75 

1.00 

75.00 

200 

1.00 

200.00 

80 

1.00 

80.00 

250 

1.00 

126.00 

50 

1.00, 

50.00 

150 

1.00 

160.00 

40 

1.00  , 

40.00 

400 

1.00  ' 

4a).  00 

2,(XN) 

1.00 

2,000.00 

400 

1.00  ! 

400.00 

60 

1.00 

60.00 

400 

1.00 

400.00 

60 

1.00 

60.00 

85 

1.00 

86.00 

161 

1.00  ' 

161.00 

2,000 

1.00  1 

2,000.00 

2,oa) 

I.a)  1 

2.000.00 

350 

I.a)' 

350.00 

Sheep. 
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PEBMiTS— continued. 


Reserve  and  permittee. 


1  year  from  May  1, 

do 

do 


1905 


Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak.: 

Theodor  Dubs 

Patrick  J.  Minehan 

James  S.  Ballantyne 

Fort  Peck,  Mont.: 

Robert  N.  Blankenbaker 

J.  M.  Boardman 

James  Church 

H.  M.  Cosier 

James  Ooggins 

Cowles  &  McAllister !  1  year  from  Nov.  1, 1904 

Annie  Hebner lyear  from  Dec.  1, 1904 

Bert  Lowe !  lyear  from  Nov.  1, 1904 


Term. 


Number 

head 
of  stock. 


1  year  from  July  1, 1904 . 
1  year  from  Dec.  1, 1904 . 
1  year  from  June  1, 1904. 
1  year  from  Oct.  1, 1904  . 
1  year  from  May  1, 1904 . 


W.  C.  Jones 

Prank  Kief 

Idell  Manning 

Russell  McNiell 

Michel  &  West 

R.E.  Patch 

Steve  Scott 

JohnM.  Smith 

K.  I.  Tillisch 

James  Travis 

The  Bloom  Cattle  Co  . . 

J.  P.  Larson 

J.C.Gilbert 

Joe  Butch 

Daniel  Knapp 

John  Manning 

R.  J.Maurer 

Elizabeth  J.  Scobey  ... 

F.Q.N  iedrlnghaus 

Nellie  Smith 

Lizzie  Kim 

W.T.Stephens 

H.M.  Cosier 

W.H.Ellis 

P.A.Oslon 

Presley  L.  Herring 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal.: 

L.  J^F.  laeger 

Frank  Hodges 

Kiowa,  Okla. : 

Po  tahyahpap 

Pah  coady 

Pe  tah  yanpap 

Paddvaker 

Potan  yah  jjap 

Nahdansy. 

Mochorook 

Nah  watch 

Nahdah  sy 

Emmet  Cox 

Ninsey 

Per  connic 

Uk  ni  chappy 

Wer  week  an 

Nellie  Carey 

Frank  B.  Fai'well 

Thos.  F.  Woodward . . . 
Klamath,  Ores.: 

W.  T.Taylor :... 

Lower  Brul6,  S.  Dak.: 

R.  M.  Dorman 

Lock  wood  &  Spalding. 

Wilson  M.  Dent 

Mescalero^.  Mex.: 

Ira  O.  Wetmore 

Monroe  Harper 

Jos.  B.  Wingfleld 

Chas.  M.  de Bremond.. 

John  C.  Hightower 

John  H.  Phillips 

L.  B.  TannehiU 

Mission,  Tule  River,  Cal.: 

Mclntyre  Bros 

Rosebud,  8.  Dak.: 

PaulPitau 

R.  M.  Faddia 

Herman  Woeppel 


1  year  from  May  1, 1904 i 

....do 

1  year  from  Dec.  1, 1904 t 

1  year  from  June  1, 1904 1 

1  year  from  Jrdy  1, 1904 

lyear  from  Dec.  1, 1904 

1  year  from  May  1, 1904 

1  year  from  July  1, 1904 

1  year  from  Sept.  1, 1904 ' 

1  year  from  May  10, 1904 .... 

1  year  from  May  1, 1904 

do 

....do I 

1  year  from  May  1, 1905 

do 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


I 


1  year  from  July  20, 1905. 
1  year  from  May  1, 1905. . 

do 

do 


1  year  from  Jan.  14, 1905. 
1  year  from  Dec.  1, 1904  . 


1  year  from  Oct.  1, 1908 

lyear  from  Apr.  1, 1904 

Half  year  from  Apr.  1,1904. 
1  year  from  July  1 ,  1904 . . . . 

1  year  from  Oct.  1, 1904 

do 

1  year  from  Apr.  1, 1904 

.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


1  year  from  May  1, 1905. 


do 
do 
do 


1  year  fi'om  Mar.  1, 1905 , 

1  year  from  Apr.  1, 1905 1 

do 1 

1  year  from  Mar.  1, 1906 i 

1  year  from  Apr.  10, 1905 | 

1  year  from  June  1, 1905 • 

1  year  from  Apr.  16, 1906 ... 

1  year  from  June  1, 1905 


.do 
do 
do 


Rate 

per 

head. 


Tax. 


357 

$1.00 

1357.00 

25 

1.00  , 

25.00 

140 

1.00 

140.00 

800 

1.00 

200.00 

8,400 

1.00 

8,400.0) 

t 

1.00 

7.00 

70 

1.00 

TaOD 

12 

1.00 

12.00 

600 

1.00 

600.00 

40 

1.00 

40.00 

00 

1.00 

60.00 

175 

1.00  , 

175.00 

10 

LOO 

10.00 

200 

1.00 

200.00 

50 

LOO 

SO.00 

180 

LOO 

180.00           J 

40 

LOO 

40.00 

00 

LOO 

60.  a) 

56 

LOO 

36.00 

15 

1.00 

15.00 

409 

LU) 

409.00 

6,000 

l.W 

6.000.UI 

85 

LOO 

%.00 

77 

LOO 

rr.oo 

75 

LOO 

75.00 

80 

LOO 

80.00 

341 

1.00 

341.00 

200 

LOO 

200.00 

170 

LOO 

170.00 

2,000 

LOO  . 

2,000.00 

76 

LOO 

75.00 

77 

1.00 

77.00 

43 

LOO 

4a  00 

29 

1.00 

».oo 

28 

1.00 

20.00 

40 

LOO 

40.  a) 

1,600 

LOO 

l,500.0l> 

50 

LOO 

so.m 

100 

LOO 

100.(11 

81 

LOO 

M.*^ 

40 

LOO 

10. 0) 

24 

LOO 

12.00 

97 

LOO 

97.  a» 

105 

LOO 

106.  W 

46 

LOO 

46.  a) 

48 

1.00 

48.00 

68 

LOO 

H8.ao 

74 

1.00 

74.00 

708 

1.00  , 

;«8.oo 

32 

l.OO  . 

8S.O0 

101 

1.00  = 

101.  (I> 

17 

LOl» 

17.11) 

8 

LOO 

8.00 

6 

LOO 

6.10 

:)oo 

LOO 

:*l).Oi 

325 

1.00 

."ss.a) 

600 

LOO 

600.00 

80 

L50 

120.00 

!:» 

L60 

ifle.oo 

300 

1.50 

450.(0 

1,000 

LOO 

l.flWlflO 

105 

LOO 

UB.OO 

211 

1.00 

211.00 

8,400 

LOO  , 

8.4<X).()0 

a395 

.20  1 

79.00 

50 

LOO  . 

dO.OO 

1,260 

LOO 

1.250.00 

.2,000 

1        -•-- 

l.000.{»> 

300 

1.25 

375.00 

300 

1.25 

:n3.«> 

120 

1      1.25 

1.11100 

«  Goats. 


Sheep. 
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PERMITS — continued. 


Reserve  and  permittee. 


D.  W.  Parmelee. 

Albert  Whipple 

PaulCopaey 

Olof  Nelaon 

Bachelor  &  Qnigley... 

EstesBroe 

J.  M.  Flannigan 

Clans  Niehiis 

Herman  Woeppel 

San  CarloSjAriz.: 

Albert  Warren 

W.C.  Hayes 

G.  A.  Bryce 

Coffee  A  Porter 

Tmzton  Ca2Lon,  Ariz.: 

Frank  X.Cook 

Uintah  and  Ouray,  Utah: 

James  W.Clyde ... 

Do 

Do 

Walker  River,  Nev.: 

Alfred  Gifford 

Warm  Springs,  Or  eg.: 

J.P.Abbott 

W.  H.  Dayis 

J.  I.  West 

L.  D.  Wdodalde 

J.  S.  Brown 

Yakima,  Wash.: 

James  Wright 

Urban  F.  Diteman 

Harrey  A.  JelUaon 

Jacob  Piendl 

Hoefelt  &  Mason 

Hardy  8.  Shattuck  . . . 

Chris  Oestrich 


John  T.  McCredy 


Rosebud,  8.  Dak.— Continued. 


Term. 


1  year  from  June  1, 1906. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 


Number 

head 
of  stock. 


1  year  from  Apr.  1, 1906. 

do 

do 

do 


.do 


6  months  from  Apr.  1, 1905.. 
do 

2i  months  from  June  15, 1905. 

1  year  from  Jan.  1, 1905 


1  year  from  May  1, 1905 
do 


1,400 

400 

45 

aoo 

3S4S 

400 

aoo 

ijO 
20 

100 

427 

823 

1,400 

12 

a  70, 000 

2,(J00 

a55,000 


do 
-do 
.do 


b500 

20 

286 

8 


1  year  from  Mar.  15, 1906... 

1  year  from  Mar.  1, 1905 

1  year  from  Apr.  1, 1906 

1  year  from  M!ar.  1, 1906 

do 

do 

do 


8  months  from  Sept.  1, 1905. . 


Rate 

, 

per 

Tax. 

head. 

$1.25 

$1,750.00 

1.25 

500.00 

1.25 

56.25 

1.25 

875.00 

1.25 

302.50 

1.25 

500.00 

1.25 

250.00 

1.25 

62.50 

1.26 

26.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

.10 
.60 
.05 


.20 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


10 

1.00 

a  2,560 

.20 

al,600 

.20 

50 

1.00 

90 

1.00 

90 

1.00 

145 

1.00 

150 

1.00 

05,000 

.20 

'  Sheep. 

LEASES. 


100.00 

427.00 

323.00 

1,400.00 

12.00 

7,000.00 
1,200.00 
2,750.00 

365.75 

100.00 
20.00 

286.00 

8.00 

10.00 

610.00 

300.00 

60.00 

90.00 

90.00 

145.00 

150.00 

1,000.00 


Reserve  and  lessee. 


Crow,  Mont.: 

James  L.  Ash 

Edwin  L.Dana 

Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak. : 

Jamies  E.  Phelan 

Osaflre,Okla.: 

Louis  Adam,  jr 

Louis  C.  Adam 

Adam  &  Shaver 

Chas.  R.Allen 

Frank  Baker 

Brown  &  Boren 

J.  H.GiUiland 

W.  H.  Kuykendall. . 


Thos.  Leahy . . 
George  W.  Lewis. 


J.E.Martin 

A.  N.  Shaver. . 

J.  C.  Strtbling 

Do 

Do 

Don  C.  Sagers 

G.B.White... 
Do 

E.  W.  Wallace 
Do 

JaneAppleby do 

J.  H.  Bond I do 

L.  G.  Bishop do 

Do ' do 

Do do 

Do I do 

Do do 


Term. 


4  years  from  July  1, 1905. 
do 


Pasture 
number. 


5  years  from  May  1, 1905. 

1  year  from  Apr.  1, 1905 . 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


151 

160 

115 

170 

122 

71 

169 

77 

72 

8^ 

81 

123 

138 

184 

1H8 

88 

102 

124 

65 

160 

39 

53 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 


Number 
of  acres. 


Rate 

per 

acre. 


Annual 

rental  or 

tax. 


232,635.00    $0.02^'  $5,961.27 


380,000.00        .aVo 
204,448.00        .041 


5,080.00 

4,850.00 
1,644.00 
4,398.00 
8,110.(X) 
3,390.00 
1,216.00 
7,014.00 
2,500.00 
63:3.00 
1,696.00 

12,830.00 
4,726.(X> 
1,880.00 

12,648.(X> 
4,798.00 
2. 279.  a) 
8,6:iO.U» 
4,468.00 
7,966.00 

10,877.«K) 
5,181.00 
2,540.00 
2,24<J.U) 
2,090.00 
640.  (K) 
70JJ.00 


.401  I 

.60^  I 
.33    I 

,m 

.45 
.35 
.34i  I 
.25    , 
.10    ; 
.11     ' 

.m  i 

.32 
.26    I 
.16 
.10    I 
.53     1 
.55     / 
.56    II 
.47    7 
.10    I 
.10 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.48 
.43 


12,540.00 

9,456.72 

2,044.70 
2,206.75 

990.50 
1,449.60 
1,959.30 
1,625.60 

425.60 
2,402.80 

626.00 
63.30 

186.56 
5,164.06 

4,024.80 

479.80 

5,948.87 

6,245.63 

1,087.70 
518. 10 


5,112.30 
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LEASES— continued. 


Reserve  and  lessee. 


Osaffe,  Okls.— Ck>ntinned. 

H.  H.  Brenner 

J.  E.  Campbell 

En^rene  Hayes 

EwlngHalsell 

Do 

Do 

C.N.Pmdom 

G.  T.  Vance 

H.  M.  Stonebraker ; do 

Do do 

Do ; do 

G.T.Vance ! do 

....do 
....do 
....do 


Term. 


1  year  from  Apr.  1, 1605. 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Pasture 
number. 


C.  W.  B.Collyns 

W.  T.  Leahy 

A.  Lombard 

Joe  Price I do 

Prentiss  Price do 

...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Land 


R.  R.  Ru.%8eU . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hig^nbotbam 
and  Cattle  Co. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Maher  Bros j do 

8,  J.  Riddle ! do 

Prank  J.  Wootan ! do 

R .  L .  Boog  Scott do , 

B.F.Avant i do 

A.  W.  Hoots do 

Oto,Okla.:  : 

J.E.Carson 1  year  from  Jan.  1.19(16. 

E.W.Fitzgerald do 

R.J.Garrett do 

Bam  Holland do 

J.  W.  MayberiTT do 

Z.T.Miller do 

Do do 

James  Yates do 

Bryan  &  Dotte do 

G.W.Carson do 

J.H.  Larison do 

W.A.Sayre do 

French  Stowers do 

Jerry  Yates do 

Ponca.Okla.: 

J.C.Miller 

W.  H.  Vanselous 

J.C.Miller do 

Do do 

C.G.Aichele do 

R.M.Bressie do 

H.T.Cales do 

Do ; do 

G.C.  Steele I do 

E.E.  Van  Slyke .....do 

Thos.  Vansolous | . . ! . .  do 

O.J.Devore ' do 

Jacob  Morris I do 


6  months  from  Apr.  1, 1905 
do 


P. Alderman do 

Hugh  Huston do 

G.W.Carson do 

W.F.Wallace do 

Do do 

G.H.  Alley do 

C.B.Miller do 


145 

33 

56 

75 

76 

79 

51 

61 

117 

118 

158 

m) 

25 
57 

11 

50 

90 

63 

69 

108 

113 

116 

119 

121 

148 

114 

94 

95 

99 

100 

101 

103 

78 

165 

167 

36 

47 


G.H.Brett.. 
Do 

E.  C.  Snyder 
G.L.Miller. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do 


Number 
of  acres. 


1,687.00 

8,090.00 

3,200.00 

2,079.00 

4,956.00 

2,920.00 

6,013.00 

8,971.00 

4,825.00 

8,260.00 

2,515.00 

10,217.00 

4.428.00 

11,637.00 

1,431.00 

4,111.00 

3,874.00 

8:10.00 

8,190.00 

8,9:«.00 

6.21W.0O 

6,0*100 

10,314.00 

14.530.00 

16,600.00 

3.529.00 

1,810.00 

2,939.00 
922.00 
1,7.'50.00 
2,905.00 
1,420.00 
2,057.00 
1,120.00 
3,057.00 
1.596.00 
883.00 

320.  <W 
2.160.00 
160.  U)  , 
80.00  I 
160.00 

:«o.(X) 

16,200.00 

10,400.00 

720.00 

7.813.10 

80.00 


Rate  I  Annual 
per    I  rental  or 
acre.        tax. 


$0.10 
.10 
.10 
.11 
.81 
.25 
.10 
.27 
.67i 
.62i 
.48 
.32 
.25 
.lOi 
.20 
.10} 
.11 
.:« 
.63 
.42 
.67i 
.63 
.53 
.56 
.67 
.49 
.37i 

.27i 

.27^ 
.27* 
.27* 

.10 
.11 

.m 

.60* 

.10 

.10 

.31 

.15 

.20 

.30 

.25i 

.20 

.15i 

.15} 

.15 

.15 

.15 


160.00 

.:i5 

2,560.00 

.15 

3.:» 

.41 

840.00 

.41 

ia3.5» 

.56 

5,4.30.62 

.25} 

79. 15 

.54 

3,255.17 

.31 

400.00 

.55 

622.07  ; 

.:i") 

2,840.00 

.25} 

118.80  ! 

.4.5 

:i20.00 

.61 

80.00 

.65 

112.64 

.57 

80.00 

400.  (K) 

.a5 

♦128.25 

.26 

160.00 

.26 

ii2.ru 

.41 

40.00 

.71 

235.93 

.58 

4,a'>8.:®  , 

.2.5 

40.00 

.:6 

749.29  1 

.251 

2,  (MO.  00  1 

.25 

J 


1168.70 
809.00 
320.00 

2,496.05 

601.30 
2,422.17 

9,599.71 

3,269.44 

1,107.00 

1,198.79 

286.20 

431.66 

426.14 


140.275.22 


1,729.21 


2,839.66 


142.  U) 
228.27 
148.40 
1,849.49 
159.60 
93.80 

89.60 
324.00 

:coo 

24.00 

40.80 

64.00 

2,459.3:1 

1,586.00 

108.00 

1,171.97 

12.00 

96.0t> 

56.00 

384.  Of> 

.70 

1?2.20 

28.49 

685.62 

21.37 

504.55 

110.00 

108.87 

:158.55 

26.7:1 

97.60 

26.00 

:e.  10 
:*).oo 

70.0I» 
81.68 
20.8l> 
33.03 
15.40 
68.42 

ti07.30 

7.00 

96.54 

255.00 
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liBASEB— continued. 


Reserve  and  lessee. 


Term. 


Pasture 
number. 


Quapaw,  Ind.  T.:  ' 

M .  Omer  D'baenens ,  10  years  from  Mar.  2, 1906 . . 

J.T.McRner |1 

G.W.Bailey }10  years  from  Aug.  18, 1905. 

A.R.Ford 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak.: 


S.  Halvardsgaard 

S.  Sheldon 

Shoshone,  Wyo. : 

J.H.HooreJr , 

J.D.Woodruff 

Winnebago,  Kebr.: 

George  H.  Merry 

W.E.Compton 

J.C-Poltz 

Wm.  Holsworth do 

C.C.Prum ; do 

C.G.Morgan : I do 

S.H.Morgan , do 

S.E.Morgan ' do 


5  years  from  June  1, 1905. 
do 


45 


5  years  from  Apr.  1, 1906. 
1  year  from  May  15, 1906  . 

1  year  from  Apr.  1, 1905 . . 

1  year  from  Mar.  15, 1905. 

do 


a  Mining. 


b  Farming. 


RAILROADS   ACROSS   INDIAN   LANDS. 


Number 
of  acres. 

040.00 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

a40.00 

17,769.00 
12,472.00 

$0.08 
.0» 

100,000.00 
788,000.00 

.OS 
.01 

40.00 

:I4.56 

29.80 

31.92 

28.64 

629.60 

l>62.10 

096.25 

1.76 

2.25 

.50 

.50 

.50 

1.21 

1.80 

.60 

Annual 

rental  or 

tax. 


$150.00 
150.00 


638.07 
374.16 

2,000.00 
7,880.00 

50.00 
77.76 
14.90 
15.96 
14.32 
36.00 
112.00 
18.65 


Following  is  a  summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  of 
the  operations  of  railroads  in  Indian  reservations  and  over  allotted 
Indian  lands  outside  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  under  the 
act  of  March  2,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  990) : 


ARIZONA   AND   COLOBADO. 


Authority  was  granted  this  company  September  14,  1904,  to  survey 
and  locate  a  line  through  certain  allotted  Indian  lands  on  the. Las 
Animas  River,  in  southern  Colorado.  Maps  of  definite  location  were 
approved  March  17,  1905,  the  company  agreeing  to  compensate  the 
allottees  in  accordance  with  the  estimate  of  the  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  allotments.  Further  authority  to  survey  through  the 
Navajo  Eeservation,  in  New  Mexico,  was  granted  the  company  on 
October  21,  1904.  Maps  of  definite  location  were  approved  on 
January  31,  February  7,  and  March  16,  1905,  showing  the  located 
line  from  the  south  boundary  of  the  reservation  to  a  point  near  the 
San  Juan  River  on  the  north  boundary.  It  appeared  from  the  sur- 
vey of  the  line  along  the  San  Juan  River,  as  shown  upon  a  map  sub- 
mitted for  approval,  that  the  irrigation  projects  for  the  reclamation 
of  Indian  lands  in  this  vicinity,  under  consideration  by  the  Office, 
would  be  affected.  The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  San  Juan 
School  suggested  on  April  17  a  modification  of  the  surveyed  line 
which  would  permit  of  the  construction  of  the  road  along  a  route 
approximating  the  one  surveyed,  but  not  affecting  the  plans  for  irri- 
gation. The  company  was  advised  on  May  1  of  the  superintendent's 
suggestions. 
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Permission  was  granted  on  April  2!!2,  1905,  for  an  extension  of  the 
survey  through  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  in  Arizona. 

ADAMS   COUNTY  ELBCTBIG  TBAN8IT. 

The  Indian  lands  affected  by  this  company's  operations  are  those 
of  the  Spokane  Reservation,  Wash.  There  was  approved  on  March 
18, 1905,  a  map  showing  the  survey  of  a  line  through  this  reservation 
about  3  miles  in  length.  Involved  with  this  is  the  construction  of  a 
power  plant  on  the  Spokane  River,  the  site  for  which  was  approved 
on  March  18, 1905,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  February  15, 1901  (31  Stat 
L.,  790). 

ABIZONA  AND  CAUVOBNIA. 

Authority  was  granted  on  February  8,  1905,  for  the  survey  and 
location  of  a  line  across  the  Colorado  River  Reservation,  in  CaUf omia 
and  Arizona.  A  map  in  duplicate,  showing  the  definite  location,  was 
submitted  for  approval  on  May  8,  through  the  G^eral  Land  Office. 
The  duplicate  copy  of  the  map  was  transmitted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  on  June  17  for  information  as  to  whether  the 
location  of  the  line  at  the  crossing  of  the  Colorado  River  was  such 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  reclamation  service,  and  for 
his  recommendation  as  to  its  approval. 

«  BIO   HOBN. 

This  company  succeeded  to  the  rights  acquired  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  December  15,  1904,  in 
the  matter  of  the  survey  of  a  line  of  railroad  through  the  Shoshone 
or  Wind  River  Reservation,  in  Wyoming.  Maps  showing  a  surveyed 
line  from  the  north  line  of  the  reservation,  near  Thermopolis,  thence 
southerly  and  southeasterly  to  the  east  line,  a  distance  of  30.77  miles, 
were  approved  on  April  29, 1905. 

CLEABWATEB  BHOBT  LINE. 

Permission  was  granted  this  company  on  April  6,  1905,  to  survey 
and  locate  an  extension  to  its  line  in  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  in 
Idaho. 

DENVEB  AND  BIO  GBANDB. 

Xo  compensation  was  made  by  this  company  for  its  right  of  way, 
acquired  in  the  year  1881,  through  the  reservation  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado.  The  attention  of  the  attor- 
neys of  the  company  was  called  to  the  matter  in  April,  1903,  and  after 
much  correspondence  a  tentative  agreement  was  secured  providing  for 
a  reference  of  the  subject  to  two  referees,  one  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Department  and  the  other  by  the  company.    The  Department 
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selected  Supt.  J.  O.  Smith,  of  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  and  the  rail- 
way company  Mr.  E.  A.  Nock.  Their  report  of  May  21,  1904, 
reviewed  the  whole  subject  at  length  and  submitted  the  proposition 
that  $3,290,  including  original  damages  and  interest,  would  be  a  fair 
settlement.  The  company,  through  its  general  manager,  accepted 
the  proposition  on  July  30.  The  report  and  acceptance  of  the  com- 
pany were  referred  to  the  Department  on  August  10,  and  final  settle- 
ment was  effected  on  this  basis  and  approved  by  the  Department  on 
September  27,  1904. 

A  right  of  way  through  Indian  allotments  on  the  Las  Ajiimas 
River,  formerly  part  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  in 
CJolorado,  was  acquired  by  the  company,  as  shown  upon  a  map  ap- 
proved May  29, 1905,  on  which  damages  have  been  assessed  and  paid. 
The  right  of  way  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  the  right  of  way  approved  to  the  Arizona  and  Colorado 
Railroad  Company. 

Further  permission  has  been  granted  this  company  to  continue  its 
survey  through  the  Navaho  Reservation,  in  New  Mexico. 

DENYEB,  NOBTHWESTEBN  AND  PACIFIC. 

Maps  showing  the  definite  location  of  this  company's  proposed  line 
of  railroad  through  the  Uintah  Reservation,  in  Utah,  were  transmitted 
to  this  Office  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  on 
November  4, 1904,  and  were  forwarded  by  this  Office  on  November  11 
to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  information  as  to  whether 
the  line  as  proposed  would  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  reclamation 
service.  On  December  20  the  Geological  Survey  advised  the  Office 
that  the  railway  location  between  railroad  stations  450  and  730  ap- 
peared to  be  partly  below  the  level  of  the  water  line  of  a  proposed 
reservoir  site  in  the  Strawberry  Valley,  and  it  was  recommended  that 
the  maps  be  approved  only  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  railway  com- 
pany of  the  following  stipulations : 

That  the  right  of  way  is  accepted  subject  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
cross  the  same  and  the  works  constructed  thereon  with  any  canals  or  water  con- 
duits of  any  kind  or  with  telephone  or  electric  transmission  lines  which  may 
In  the  future  be  built  by  the  United  States,  or  to  flood  the  lands  in  the  Straw- 
berry Valley  below  elevation  7,538.5  feet  ahoYe  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  datum,  and  the  United  States  is  hereby  released  from  all  damages  which 
may  result  therefrom* 

The  company,  through  its  attorneys  in  this  city,  on  March  7,  1905, 
declined  to  accept  the  stipulations  suggested  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
contending  that  it  had  prior  vested  rights  to  a  right  of  way  over  the 
proposed  reservoir  site.  Further  report  was  made  by  the  Geological 
Survey  on  March  20,  adhering  to  its  former  recommendation  on  the 
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ground  that  the  approval  of  tlie  maps  without  such  imposed  condi- 
tions would  result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  proposed  irrigation  proj- 
ect, there  being  no  other  available  site  for  water  storage  for  irrigat- 
ing these  lands.  The  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  maps,  and 
other  correspondence  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  with  office 
report  of  March  31.    No  further  action  has  been  taken  by  this  Office. 

URKAT    SOUTHERN. 

A  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  allotment  of  Yastina  Wesley, 
Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oreg.,  was  granted  this  company  on  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1905.     Damages  therefor  have  been  assessed  and  paid. 

GREEN    BAY,   OSHKOSH,    MADISON.    AND   SOUTHWESTERN. 

On  March  2,  1905,  authority  was  granted  this  company  to  survey 
and  locate  a  line  of  railroad  through  the  Menominee  and  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  Munsee  reservations,  in  Wisconsin.  The  maps  of  definite 
location  were  submitted  on  May  31  for  approval,  and  action  thereon 
was  suspended  pending  the  report  of  the  superintendent  in  charge  of 
the  reservations  concerning  the  protest  of  certain  Stockbridge  and 
Munsee  Indians  against  a  grant  of  the  right  of  way  unless  positive 
assurance  was  given  as  to  the  payment  of  individual  damages.  The 
Indians  withdrew  their  protest  on  being  assured  that  damages  would 
be  promptly  paid.    The  maps  were  approved  on  July  18. 

GILA    VALLEY.   CLOUK   AND    NORTHERN. 

This  line  of  railroad  extends  through  a  part  of  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation,  in  Arizona.  A  part  of  the  road  was  recently  washed  out, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  Office  for  permission  to  reconstruct 
on  a  line  outside  of  the  right  of  way  previously  granted.  The  com- 
pany was  permitted  to  occupy  temporarily  a  right  of  way  on  Indian 
lands,  the  agent  reporting  that  no  damage  would  result  therefrom; 
but  this  was  allowed  with  the  understanding  that  new  maps  should 
be  submitted  under  the  act  of  March  2, 1899,  and  that  a  duly  executed 
agreement  should  be  effected  binding  the  company  to  repair  and 
maintain  all  roadways  on  the  reservation  heretofore  or  hereafter 
obstructed  by  the  railroad.  This  agreement  was  executed  by  the 
president  of  the  company  and  is  on  file  in  this  Office.  Some  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  making  this  company  keep  in  proper 
repair  the  roadways  obstructed  by  its  railroad.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
present  agreement  will  prevent  any  further  trouble  from  that  source. 

The  company  was  authorized  on  June  7,  1905,  to  survey  and  locate 
an  additional  line  of  railroad  from  a  point  near  San  Carlos,  on  the 
line  of  its  constructed  road,  southwesterly  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  Gila  River  to  the  west  line  of  the  reservation.     A  map  showing 
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the  definite  location  was  submitted  for  approval  on  July  8,  one  copy 
of  which  was  referred  on  July  19  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  report. 

INTEB-CALIFORNIA. 

A  map  in  duplicate,  showing  the  definite  location  of  a  proposed  line 
through  the  Yuma  Reservation,  in  California,  was  submitted  for  ap- 
proval on  October  22, 1904.  One  copy  of  the  map  was  transmitted  to 
the  Geological  Survey  on  October  27.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  reclamation  operations  in  California,  who  re- 
ported that  after  his  field  examination  of  the  proposed  route,  accom- 
panied by  a  representative  of  the  company,  the  company  had  decided 
to  relocate  the  line,  as  the  original  location  conflicted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Reclamation  Service.  A  map  of  the  new  location  has  not 
yet  been  filed. 

MINNEAPOLIS.    ST.    PAUL,   AND   SAULT   STE.    MARIE. 

Maps  of  amended  location  through  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
in  Minnesota,  were  approved  on  July  9, 19Q4,  and  four  maps  showing 
station  grounds  were  approved  on  October  17, 1904.  Damages  in  the 
sum  of  $7,726.30  for  right  of  way  and  station  grounds  were  assessed 
and  paid. 

MINNESOTA    AND    INTERNATIONAL. 

The  location  of  this  company's  line  of  road  through  the  Leech 
Lake  Reservation  was  amended  as  shown  upon  map  of  amended  defi- 
nite location,  approved  on  August  5, 1904. 

MINNEAPOLIS.   BED   LAKE   AND    MANITOBA.  ' 

By  an  act  of  April  8,  1904,  this  company  was  authorized  to  select 
320  acre^  from  lands  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  adjacent  to  the 
northern  terminus  of  its  line  of  railroad.  A  map  showing  the  lands 
selected  was  approved  on  March  18, 1905,  and  the  agent  of  the  Leech 
Lake  Agency  was  designated  to  appraise  the  lands  selected,  which 
amounted  to  300.50  acres  after  excluding  the  right  of  way  previously 
acquired.  The  agent's  report  of  appraisement,  submitted  on  April  26 
and  approved  the  same  day,  showed  the  value  of  the  improvements  to 
be  $1,355  and  of  the  land  $5,461.20,  a  total  of  $6,816.20.  This  amount 
was  paid  by  the  company  through  its  attorney  in  this  city.  Applica- 
tion for  the  issue  of  a  patent  to  the  company  covering  the  lands  thus 
acquired  was  denied  by  the  Department  on  June  26. 

NORTHERN   PACIFIC. 

Under  Department  approval  of  October  21,  1904,  the  company 
acquired  a  small  tract  of  land  for  a  Y  track  near  Dixon,  in  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont,  damages  for  which  have  been  assessed 
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and  paid.  Authority  to  make  a  survey  for  a  branch  line  of  railroad 
through  the  Yakima  Reservation,  in  Washington,  was  granted  on 
March  18,  1905,  and  a  map  showing  the  definite  location  of  the 
branch,  designated  "  Sunnyside  Branch,"  was  approved  on  June  21. 
Authority  was  granted  on  June  1,  1905,  for  a  survey  through  Fort 
Berthold  and  Fort  Stevens  reservations,  in  North  Dakota,  and  on 
July  11  for  a  survey  through  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  N.  Dak. 

NEVADA  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

There  was  approved  to  this  company  on  June  13,  1905,  a  right  of 
way  through  a  part  of  the  Walker'  River  Reservation,  in  Nevada. 
The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Carson  School  has  been  in- 
structed as  to  the  assessment  of  damages. 

REPUBLIC  AND  KETTLE  RIVER. 

This  company  is  operating  a  line  of  railroad  in  what  was  formerly 
the  north  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  in  Washington,  from  the 
international  boundary  line  southerly  to  the  town  of  Republic 
Authority  was  granted  on  March  30, 1905,  to  make  a  survey  through 
the  Spokane  Reservation  for  a  connecting  line  to  the  city  of  Spokane. 

SIOUX   CITY,    HOMER   AND   SOUTHERN. 

Maps  of  definite  location  for  a  line  of  railroad  through  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  reservations,  in  Nebraska,  were  approved  to  this  com- 
pany on  May  2,  1905.  All  rights  thus  acquired  were  relinquished 
to  the  United  States  and  the  tribes  of  Indians  occupying  the  reser- 
vations. The  instrument  of  relinquishment  was  filed  with  the  De- 
partment on  July  17,  1905,  by  the  attorney  representing  the  Sioux 
City  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  in  connection  with  that  com- 
pany's application  for  the  approval  of  a  right  of  way  over  a  route 
nearly  identical  with  that  shown  on  the  approved  maps  of  the  Sioux 
City,  Homer  and  Southern. 

SIOUX  ciry  and  western. 

This  company  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  lines  of  railroad 
forming  the  system  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Its  application 
of  Aprii  18, 1905,  for  permission  to  survey  a  line  through  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  reservations,  in  Nebraska,  was  granted  by  the  De- 
partment on  May  4.  Maps  of  definite  location  were  filed  on  June  17, 
showing  the  line  of  survey  crossing  and  recrossing  the  approved  line 
of  the  Sioux  City,  Homer  and  Southern.  Following  Office  recom- 
mendation of  June  21,  the  Department  set  July  26  for  hearing  the 
protest  of  the  Sioux  City,  Homer  and  Southern  Railway  Company 
against  the  approval  of  the  maps.    But  on  July  17  the  latter  company 
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withdrew  its  protest  and  relinquished  its  rights,  thus  removing  all 
objections  to  the  approval  of  the  maps  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Western. 
These  were  accordingly  approved  July  18,  and  Supervisor  F.  M. 
Conser  was  designated  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  allottees  in  effect- 
ing a  settlement  of  damages  with  the  company. 

UINTAH   BAILWAT. 

Permission  was  granted  this  company  on  June  1,  June  5,  and  July 
11,  1905,  to  survey  and  locate  a  line  of  railroad,  to  construct  a  toll 
load,  and  to  operate  a  ferry  in  the  Uintah  Reservation,  in  Utah.  The 
authority  was  granted  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, since  the  immediate  construction  of  the  toll  road  and  operation 
of  the  ferry  would  greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  supplies  for  that 
Department.  The  company's  employees  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
reservation  under  restrictions  intended  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  War  Department  will  cooperate  with  the  Indian 
Qgent  to  prevent  any  illegitimate  use  being  made  of  the  authority 
granted. 

WESTERN   PACIFIC. 

Permission  was  granted  on  June  2,  1905,  for  the  extension  of  the 
survey  of  this  line  through  certain  Indian  allotments  in  California. 
As  shown  by  its  articles  of  incorporation,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
company  to  build  a  railroad  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  an  estimated  distance  of  810  miles. 

WYOMING   STATE. 

Under  Department  authority  of  May  4,  1904,  this  company  sur- 
veyed and  located  a  line  of  road  through  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  in 
Wyoming.  The  maps  of  definite  location  showing  lines  extending 
from  the  north  boundary  of  the  reservation  to  the  south  boundary 
line  near  Lander,  and  from  the  east  boundary  to  the  west  boundary 
following  the  course  of  the  Big  Wind  River,  were  approved  on 
September  18, 1904.  The  stock  of  the  company  has  recently  changed 
hands,  and  from  information  obtained  from  outside  sources  it  is 
thought  that  the  line  as  proposed  will  not  be  constructed  under  the 
above-mentioned  corporate  name. 

WYOMING  AND  NOBTHWESTEBN. 

This  company  is  constructing  an  extension  of  the  line  of  road  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  from  Casper 
westwardly  into  the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation,  in  Wyom- 
ing, and  thence  to  the  town  of  Lander,  just  south  of  the  reservation 
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line.  Permission  was  granted  on  January  6,  1905,  to  survey  through 
the  Shoshone  Reservation  from  a  point  on  the  eastern  boundary 
about  midway  between  the  north  and  south  line,  southwesterly  to  the 
south  boundary,  and  also  from  the  north  line  near  Thermopolis 
southerly  to  a  connection  with  the  former  line.  Maps  showing  the 
definite  location  of  the  first-mentioned  line  were  approved  by  the 
Department  on  July  28,  and  maps  have  been  submitted  to  the  OflSce 
for  approval,  showing  the  line  extending  southerly  from  the  north 
line  of  the  reservation.  The  maps  are  held  pending  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  days  after  service  of  notice  on  the  agent. 

This  railroad  follows  the  lines  of  the  surveyed  route  of  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Railway  Company.  The  last-named  company  has,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Wyoming  and  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
l)any,  consented  to  the  use  by  that  company  of  its  right  of  way. 

OKLAHOMA    AND   INDIAN* TEBRITORY. 

The  act  of  February  28, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  43),  governs  with  respect 
to  grants  for  railroad  rights  of  way  and  additional  grounds  in  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory.  Maps  filed  under  this  act  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  following 
table  shows  the  maps  of  this  character  filed  during  the  last  fiscal  year: 

Railroad  maps  filed  under  act  of  February  28^  1902, 


Name  of  company. 


Ri^htof 
way. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  B.:  )    Miles.         Aorta. 

Additional  ffronnds  near  BartlesTille t 2.71) 

Riffbt  of  way,  Owaaso  to  Tnlaa I     11.48 

Additional  grounds  near  Owens ' 

Additional  srronnda,  T.  20,  R.  18  E 

Additional  riarht  of  way  at  Canadian  River,  T.  7  N.,  R.  2W 

Chicago,  R(x;k  leland  and  Pacific  R.  R.: 

Additionalirroands  at  Faxon,  T.l  8.,  R.  13W 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  R.  R  : 

Risrht  of  way,  spur  track  near  Gowan .67 

Right  of  way,  spur  track  at  Alderson .32 

Right  of  way,  spur  track  near  Lntie |         .48 

Right  of  way,  spur  track  near  Lutie .45 

Right  of  way,  Kpur  track  at  Alderson ■         .81    [  12.88 

Right  of  way,  spur  track  at  Haileyville .75  B.flO 

Rightof  way,  spur  track  at  Alderson .51  6l58 

Right  of  way,  spur  track  at  Hughes 2.56  8180 

Additional  grounds  at  Bache fL'it 

Right  of  way,  spur  track  at  Howe , 1.90 


Additional 
lands. 


40.00 

9.90 

18.05 

lar: 

"5*16 


Right  of  way,  spur  track  near  Lehigh i       6.^ 

Coal 


Right  of  way,  amended  location  at  Coalgate 1.T2    , 

Right  of  way,  amended  spur  at  Coalgate  and  PhiUipe 2.08    ' 

Canadian  Valley  and  Western  R.  R.: 

Rightof  way 141.51    , 

Denver,  Wichita  and  Memphis  R.  R.:  ' 

Right  of  way .r- 2.00+ 

Bastem  Oklahoma  R.  R.: 

Additional  grounds  for  reservoir,  T.  21  N.,  R.6E .QJ 

Additional  grounds,  T.  18N.,  R.  5E l.a 

Additional  grounds,  T.  7  N.,  R.  2  E .23 

Additional  grounds  at  Norfolk.  T.  18  N.,  R.  5  E 8.44 

Additional  grounds  for  right  of  way,  T.  13  K..  R.  4E 2.98 

Additional  grounds  at  Byars,  T.  5  N.,  R.  2  E 2.« 

Additional  grounds  for  spur  track  toTecumseh 4.50 

Additional  grounds  at  Pawnee 2.W 

Additional  grounds  for  Y  track  at  Shawnee 2,8) 
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Railroad  maps  filed  tmder  act  of  February  28, 1902 — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


Fort  Smith  and  Western  R.  R.: 

Additional  grounds  in  T.  ION.,  R.  HE 

Kansas  City,  Southern  R.  R  : 

Additional  grrounds,  T.  16N.,  R.  25E 

Additional  grounds  at  Bunch,  T.  U  N.,  R.  24  E 

Additional  grounds  for  water  station,  T.  15  N.,  R.  24  E. 

Additional  grounds  for  water  station,  T.  4  N.,  R.  25  E.. 

Additional  grounds  for  water  station,  T.  3  N.,  R.  27  E.. 

Additional  grounds  for  spur  track 

Kansas  City,  Tulsa  and  Southwestern  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way,  Tulsa  to  Kansas  line 

Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  and  Houston  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way,  South  McAllister  to  Red  River 

HisBOuri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.: 

Spur  and  branch  lines,  T.  4  N.,  R.  14  E 

Spur  and  branch  lines,  T.  6  N.,  Rs.  14  and  15  E 

Additional  grounds,  stock  pens  at  Dixie 

Additional  grounds,  stock  pens  at  Osage 

Additional  grounds,  stock  yards,  T.  25  N.,  R.  10  E 

Additional  grounds  at  Ada 

Branch  lines  near  Coalgat*) 

Spur  track,  T.  18  N..  R.  15  E 

Amended  location  on  Krebs  Branch 

Station  grounds  at  Valley 

Reservoir  at  Rock  Creek,  T.  2N.,  R.  8E 

Stock  Yards,  T.  19  N.,R.  7  E 

Additional  grounds,  T.  25  N.,  R.  10  E 

Midland  Valley  R.R.: 

Branch  lines,  T.  8  N.,  R.  24  E 

Branch  lines,  T.  8  K.,  R.  24  E 

Right  of  way,  sec.  No.  11 

Right  of  way,  sec.  No.  12 

"     ~8N:,R.27E 

23N.,  R.  12E 

17N.,B.13E 

20N.,R.12E 

22N.,  R.  12E 

R.7E 

R.8E 


Right  of 
way. 


Miles. 


Additional 
lands. 


80.66 

84.20 

2.06 
2.59 


1.61 
2.24 
3.90 


Additional  grounds,  T. 
Additional  grounds,  T. 
Additional  grounds,  T. 
Additional  grounds.  T. 
Additional  grounds,  T. 
Additional  grounds,  T.  28  N. 
Additional  grounds,  T.  20  N. 


.78 
.44 

25.00 
13.62 


19.18 
5.41 


Additional  grounds,  T.  27  N.,  R.  8  E 

Additional  grounds,  T.  24N.,  R.  11  E 

Additionalgrounds,  T.  8N..  R.  28E 

Additional  grounds,  T.  29  N.,  R.  7  E 

Additional  grounds.  T.  25  N.,  R.  lOE 

Additional  grounds  at  Skiatook.  T.  22  N.,  R.  12  E 

Additional  grotmds  at  Pawhuska,  T.  25  N.,  R.  9  E 

Additional  grounds  near  Tulsa.  T.  20  N  ,  R.  12  E  . 

Additional  grounds  at  Pawhuska,  T.  25  N.,  R.  9  E 

Right  of  way,  fractional  sec.  No.  15 

Right  of  way,  fractional  sec.  No.  16 

Additional  grounds,  T.  21  N,  R.  13  E 

Additional  grounds  at  Pawhuska,  T.  25  N.,  R.  9  E 

Additional  grounds,  T.  25  N.,  R.  9  E 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Qulf  R.  R. : 

Right  of  way.  Red  River  to  Kansas  line !     256.a) 

Additional  grounds  for  tank,  T.  12  N  ,  R.  15  E 

Additional  grounds  at  Northfork,  T.  10  N.,  R.  12  E. . 

Additional  grounds  at  Wainwright,  T.  13  N.,  R.  16  E 

Additional  grounds  at  Hoffman,  T.  12  N.,  R.  14  E 

Additional  groimds  at  Councilhill,  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E . 
Muskogee  Electric  Traction  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way  through  Muskogee 

Ozark  and  Cherokee  Central  R.  R.: 

Additional  grounds,  stock  pen  at  Boy nton 

Additional  grounds,  gravel  pit.  T.  16  N.,  R.  23  £ 

Oklahoma  and  Cherokee  Central  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way  in  Cherokee  Nation 

Oklahoma  City,  Lexington  and  Sulphur  Springs  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way.  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 

Oklahoma  City,  Henryetta  and  St.  Louis  R.  U.: 

Right  of  way 

Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.: 

Additional  grounds  at  Kelleyville 

Spur  track  to  stone  quarry  at  Alabama 

Y  track  at  Francis 


8.23 


St 


50.00 
83.12 
10.80 


Total 


821.67 


Acrea. 
4.00 

7.50 
.21 

1.10 
15.00 

LOO 
.70 


5.04 

5.00 

48.40 

5.00 


40.00 
27.88 
26.07 
40.00 


8.46 
9.18 
9.18 
9.18 
9.18 
9.18 
9.18 

.28 
9.18 
4.59 

.28 
9.18 
40.00 
9.18 
8.77 
8.45 


L15 

15.51 

.74 


12.12 
6.70 

14.12 
8.62 

U.98 


8.41 


5.27 

5.00 

.53 

682.47 
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INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APART  FOR  MISSIONARY  PURPOSES. 

Tracts  of  reservation  lands  set  apart  during  the  past  year  for  the 
use  of  societies  and  churches  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  are  as  follows : 

Lands  set  apart  oft  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  religious  societies,  from 

August  15y  1904,  to  August  15, 1905. 


Chnpcli  or  society. 


Roman  Catholic 

Nattonal  Indian  Association 

Board    Dom.   Missions,   Reformed 

Church  of  America. 
Protestant  Episcopal 


Date. 


Do. 
Do. 


Roman  Catholic 

National  Indian  Association. . 
Indian  Mission,  M.  E.  Church 
Roman  Catholic 


Sept.  16, 1004 
Sept.  23, 1904 
Jan.  16,1905 

Jan.  17,1905 


.do 
.do 


Feb.  10,1905 
Feb.  11,1906 

do 

May  19,1905 


Acres. 


1.00 

2.60 

120.00 

160.00 

20.77 

74.58 

7.00 
4.00 
1.00 
1.06 


Location. 


Pala  Reservation,  Cal. 
fWestemiNavaho  Reservation,  Ari*. 
Fort  Sill  Subagency  Reserve,  Olda. 

Wild  Rice  River,  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation, Minn. 
Do. 

Pine  Point,  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, Minn. 

Oila  River  Reservation,  Ariz. 

Fort  Yuma  Reservation,  Cal. 

Ponca  Afirency  Tract,  Okla. 

Siletz  Agency  Tract,  Oreg. 


GAMP  m'dOWELL  RESERVATION,  ARIZ. 

In  the  fall  of  1900  it  was  reported  to  this  Office  that  some  eight  or 
ten  families  of  Mohave-Apache  Indians  were  living  at  the  Camp 
McDowell  Abandoned  Military  Reservation,  Ariz.,  who  would  suffer 
severely  from  cold  and  hunger  during  the  winter  months  unless  some 
aid  was  given  in  the  way  of  shelter  and  food.  An  Indian  inspector 
who  was  sent  to  Camp  McDowell  to  investigate  the  case  reported  that 
some  of  these  Indians  had  formerly  been  living  along  the  Verde  River 
Valley — their  old  home — while  others  had  drifted  over  from  the  San 
Carlos  Reservation,  250  miles  away;  that  they  were  well  behaved  and 
industrious,  and  that  they  pleaded  hard  to  be  given  a  small  tract  of 
land  at  the  abandoned  post,  on  which  they  could  support  themselves. 
The  inspector  earnestly  recommended  that  such  amount  of  land  at 
Camp  McDowell  as  had  not  been  settled  upon  by  the  whites  be 
reserved  to  these  Indians,  who  would  then  be  able,  with  .some  little 
assistance,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  Office  report  of  November  21,  1901,  it  was  stated  that  this  aban- 
doned military  reservation,  which  contained  in  round  numbers  25,000 
acres,  was  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department  by  the  AVar  De- 
partment February  14,  1891,  for  disposal  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  5,  1884  (23  Stat.  L.,  103),  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  August  23,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  491),  which  amendment  reserved 
from  public  entry  and  settlement  such  legal  subdivisions  as  contained 
Government  improvements.  It  Avas  recommended  that  the  reserved 
tracts  and  improvements  be  withdrawn  from  entry  and  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  these  worthy  and  destitute  Indians  and  that  they  be  given 
homes  there. 
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November  27,  1901,  the  Department  answered  that  it  had  directed 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  "  to  reserve  for  Indian 
purposes  the  lands  of  the  Camp  McDowell  Indian  Reservation,  in 
Arizona,  which  by  the  act  of  1894  are  reserved  from  settlement,  and 
also  the  north  half  of  the  said  abandoned  military  reservation,  until 
action  thereon  can  be  had  from  Congress ; "  and  this  Office  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  report  for  transmission  to  Congress  '^  looking 
to  the  acquiring  of  these  lands  for  allotment  to  the  Mohave- Apache 
now  living  on  said  lands  and  to  those  living  in  the  Verde  Valley, 
Arizona," 

December  12,  1901,  the  draft  of  a  bill  was  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment providing  for  the  allotment  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of 
the  lands  which  included  the  Government  improvements  on  the  aban- 
doned military  post,  consisting  of  (1)  the  immediate  site  of  the  old 
camp,  with  its  good  artesian  well;  (2)  the  post  garden;  (3)  the 
United  States  Government  farm;  (4)  the  lands  lying  north  of  the 
old  camp  and  containing  the  old  Gk)vemment  irrigating  ditch;  (5) 
the  target-practice  grounds,  and  any  other  land  reserved  from  entiy 
by  the  act  of  August  23, 1894.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress, 
but  was  not  passed. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Department  was  trying  to  secure 
those  lands,  containing  about  400  acres,  as  homes  for  the  Indians,  it 
caused  much  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  who  had  for- 
merly maltreated  and  misrepresented  the  Indians  and  had  used  every 
means  at  command  to  drive  them  off  the  military  reservation.  In 
Office  letter  to  the  Department  of  September  2,  1902,  it  was  earnestly 
recommended  that  the  matter  be  brought  again  to  the  attenion  of 
Congress  at  its  next  session,  which  was  done,  but  no  action  was  taken 
by  Congress. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  the  President  sent  Mr.  Frank  Mead  to  Camp 
McDowell  to  investigate  the  serious  trouble  threatened  between  the 
whites  and  Indians  there.  His  report  of  September  4,  1903,  showed 
that  the  Mohave-Apache  Indians,  numbering  between  500  and  600, 
were  scattered  in  small  bands  from  Camp  McDowell  to  the  head  of 
the  Verde  River,  and  on  adjacent  creeks,  railroad,  and  mining  camps, 
the  largest  bands  being  at  Fort  McDowell,  where  there  were  about 
184  persons,  and  at  Camp  Verde,  where  there  were  about  216.  The 
Indian  agent  at  San  Carlos  said  that  there  were  from  800  to  1,000 
Indians  off  the  reservation,  who  thought  the  Government  approved  of 
their  seeking  homes  in  the  Verde  Valley,  as  they  left  San  Carlos  for 
that  purpose  by  permission  of  their  agent. 

The  Verde  Valley  was  their  old  home,  where  they  had  lived  for 
generations.  About  twenty-nine  years  ago,  against  their  wish  but  at 
the  request  of  General  Crook,  whom  they  liked  and  respected,  they 
left  the  Verde  Valley  and  went  to  live  on  the  reservation  at  San 
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Carlos.  At  this  time  the  Indians  claim  that  General  Crook  said  that 
when  they  became  civilized  and  were  willing  to  live  like  white  men 
the  Government  would  return  them  to  their  old  home  and  help  them 
to  become  citizens.  Most  of  their  older  men  had  rendered  verv 
important  service  to  the  Government  as  scouts  for  the  Army  in  the 
hard  campaign  against  the  Chiricahua- Apache,  under  Geronimo,  and 
many  of  them  were  disappointed  at  not  being  permitted  to  go  and 
fight  in  the  late  war  with  Spain. 

These  Indians  were  receiving  no  Government  help  of  any  kind, 
were  destitute  of  everything,  and  for  four  years  had  merely  existed 
in  the  arid  hills,  among  the  cactus  brush,  overlooking  the  river  and 
their  former  lands.  They  lived  in  open  shelters  built  of  twigs  and 
branches,  and  subsisted  mainly  on  wild  mesquite  beans  and  cactus 
fruit.  They  were  manly,  honest,  upright,  would  walk  50  and  60  miles 
to  find  work,  were  obedient  and  law-abiding,  and  even  in  their  desti- 
tute condition  would  not  kill  quail  or  deer  against  the  laws  of 
Arizona.  They  were  very  peaceful,  and  careful  not  to  annoy  Mexicans 
or  whites  or  to  give  them  excuse  for  complaints,  and  would  even  stand 
ill  treatment  without  resenting  it.  They  suffered  during  the  winter 
from  exposure  and  lack  of  food  and  clothing,  and  consumption  was 
increasing  among  them.  Many  of  the  young  men  spoke  English  and 
had  learned  trades  at  Indian  schools,  but  there  was  no  work  for  them, 
while  the  younger  children  were  growing  up  without  schools  or  civi- 
lizing influences,  and  their  enforced  idleness  and  life  in  the  cactus 
brush  was  demoralizing.  The  majority  of  the  men  wore  their  hair 
short,  and  all  wore  hats,  shoes,  overalls,  and  cotton  shirts,  their  one 
idea  being  to  live  and  be  like  white  men,  as  promised  General  Crook. 
Their  greatest  evil  was  their  lax  marriage  relation. 

Mr.  Mead  attended  five  councils  at  the  different  camps,  and  at  each 
council  was  met  with  the  same  request:  "Give  us  land  and  a  little 
help  that  we  may  be  farmers  and  live  and  work  like  white  men." 
They  did  not  want  rations,  as  they  understood  clearly  that  only 
through  their  own  efforts  would  they  attain  real,  standing  and  man- 
hood, and  therefore  they  asked  for  land  and  guidance  on  industrial 
lines  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  work  and  become  men  and  citizens 
in  earnest.  The  unsettled  land  questions  at  Fort  McDowell  were 
demoralizing  to  both  the  Indians  and  the  whites  there,  who  alike 
recognized  their  greatest  need  to  be  "  decision  on  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington." 

The  whole  Fort  McDowell  Reservation  contained  about  2,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land,  two-thirds  of  it  under  ditch,  which  could  well  sup- 
port 100  Indian  families  on  the  basis  of  20  acres  to  the  family.  This 
would  take  care  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  Verde  Valley,  and  under 
competent  industrial  direction  they  could  be  made  self-supporting 
and  of  no  further  trouble  to  the  Government.    It  would  cost  approxi- 
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inately  $26,000  to  buy  out  all  the  settlers,  and  an  additional  $3,000  to 
build  necessary  ditches.  But  should  only  the  north  half  of  the  reser- 
vation be  given  to  the  Indians,  it  would  support  about  45  families,  as 
it  contained  about  900  acres  which  could  be  irrigated,  half  of  it  being 
then  under  ditch.  In  this  case  $3,500  would  be  required  to  buy  out 
settlers'  claims,  besides  $1,200  for  the  purchase  of  the  "  main  ditch." 
Many  of  the  settlers  on  the  reservation  would  be  glad  of  the  chance 
to  sell  out,  as  they  were  speculators  who  held  only  to  sell,  and  moved 
from  place  to  place.  The  whites  considered  the  Indians  among  them 
as  being  the  real  obstacle  to  their  securing  all  the  land  at  Fort 
McDowell,  and  took  every  means  of  showing  their  dislike.  If  the 
land  should  be  divided  between  the  white  people,  trouble  would  be 
sure  to  .come,  as  the  white  man  would  place  every  obstacle  iir  the  path 
of  the  red  man. 

Therefore,  if  the  Indians  were  to  be  settled  at  Fort  McDowell  at 
all,  Mr.  Mead  recommended  that  the  Government  buy  out  all  legiti- 
mate claimants  or  settlers  and  give  the  entire  reservation  to  the 
Indians,  especially  as  the  influence  of  the  existing  white  community, 
which  maintained  a  flourishing  saloon  and  gambling  house,  was  very 
bad. 

Mr.  Mead's  report  was  submitted  to  the  Department  on  September 
12,  1903,  with  recommendation  that  the  President  be  asked  to  with- 
draw such  of  the  lands  of  the  abandoned  military  reservation  as  might 
not  embrace  or  infringe  upon  the  bona  fide  claims  of  settlers  which 
had  already  attached  to  the  lands  under  the  act  of  August  23,  1894. 
On  September  15, 1903,  the  President  issued  the  following  order: 

White  House,  September  lo,  J 903, 

It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  so  much  of  the  land  of  the  Camp  McDowell  Aban- 
doned Military  Reservation  as  may  not  have  been  legally  settled  upon  nor  have 
valid  claims  attaching  thereto  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  23,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  491),  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  aside 
an^  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  such  Mohave- Apache  Indians  as  are 
now  living  thereon  or  in  the  vicinity  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  hereafter  deem  necessary  to  place  thereon. 

The  lands  so  withdrawn  and  reserved  will  include  all  tracts  to  which  valid 
rights  have  not  attached  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  Congress,  and 
in  addition  thereto  all  those  tracts  upon  the  reservation  containing  Government 
improvements,  which  were  reserved  from  settlement  by  the  said  act  of  Congress, 
and  which  consist  of  (1)  the  immediate  site  of  the  old  camp,  containing  build- 
ings and  a  good  artesian  well ;  (2)  the  post  garden ;  (3)  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment farm;  (4)  the  lands  lying  north  of  the  old  camp  and  embracing  or 
containing  the  old  Government  Irrigation  ditch,  and    (5)    the  target-practice 

grounds. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

On  September  30, 1903,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gill,  a  missionary  who  had 
been  living  near  the  Camp  McDowell  Reservation  and  had  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  and  help  to  the  Indians  there,  was  on  Mr.  Mead's 
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recommendation  placed  in  charge  of  the  Indians  and  instructed  to 
get  them  settled  on  the  lands  which  had  been  withdrawn  for  their  use. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Mead  was  requested  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the 
settlers  who  had  gone  upon  lands  reserved  from  entry,  and  also  to  see 
that  the  Indians  were  properly  settled  on  their  lands. 

On  October  26  he  reported  that  14  settlers  were  living  on  those 
lands,  to  which  they  could  get  no  title  whatever,  and  he  recommended 
that  the  Department  purchase  their  houses  and  other  improvements, 
which  he  valued  at  $13,242.75,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Indians, 
who  were  in  great  need  of  everything  of  the  sort.  On  November  11, 
1903,  this  purchase  was  authorized  by  the  Department  to  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  "  Support  of  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  1904,"  and  Special  Agent  D.  W.  Manchester  obtained  quit 
claim  deeds  from  the  squatters,  which  were  duly  recorded.  The 
squatters  were  then  paid  and  they  left  the  reservation.  Among  the 
buildings  purchased  was  a  public  schoolhouse,  in  which  an  Indian 
day  school  was  soon  started,  with  an  Indian  girl,  a  "  returned  stu- 
dent," as  teacher. 

On  November  4  Mr.  Mead  reported  further  that  there  were  then  200 
Indians  on  the  reservation,  and  within  a  month  the  number  would 
probably  reach  500  or  600;  and  although  the  reservation  contained  a 
total  of  24,971.11  acres,  2,275.18  acres  were  still  held  by  21  settlers 
who  claimed  valid  rights  thereto,  and  the  tracts  occupied  by  them 
comprised  the  very  best  and  only  irrigable  land,  the  balance  being 
rough,  arid,  badly  cut  by  arroyos,  and  therefore  of  little  or  no  value. 
To  give  100  families  25  acres  each  would  necessitate  the  securing  of 
all  lands  controlled  by  the  settlers,  and  all  these  settlers  who  had 
valid  claims  had  tendered  options  for  the  purchase  of  their  permanent 
improvements  and  of  their  rights  to  lands,  as  they  desired  to  sell  out 
rather  than  live  within  the  confines  of  an  Indian  reservation.  He 
therefore  recommended  that  all  their  improvements  and  rights  be 
purchased  by  the  Government. 

On  November  9,  1903,  Mr.  Mead  transmitted  the  options  from  the 
21  settlers,  which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $49,030  for  their 
claims  to  lands  and  improvements,  and  $6,983.25  for  personal  prop- 
erty. On  January  6, 1904,  the  Office  reported  the  facts  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  recommended  that  the  valid  claims  and  improvements  of  the 
settlers,  but  not  their  personal  property,  be  purchased  by.  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  for  this  purpose  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate 
$60,000.  The  appropriation  was  made  in  the  act  of  April  21,  1904, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase,  in  his  discretion,  at  sucb 
price  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  and  Just,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  tbe 
Indians  of  Verde  River  Valley  and  Camp  McDowell,  Arizona,  and  such  other 
Indians  as  he  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  to 
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lands  and  permanent  improvements  placed  upon  said  lands  prior  to  November 
ninth,  nineteen  linndred  and  three,  within  the  former  Camp  McDowell  Aban- 
doned Military  Reservation,  Arizona,  now  the  Camp  McDowell  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, of  snch  of  the  settlers  thereon  as  may,  upon  proper  investigation,  be  found 
to  have  valid  rights  thereto  under  any  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  in  his 
discretion  to  purchase  the  improvements  located  on  said  reservation  of  any  or  all 
of  such  settlers  as  may  be  found  by  such  investigation  not  to  have  valid  rights . 
attaching  to  the  lands,  the  sum  of  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  the  same  to  be  immediately  available. 

Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  a  special  agent  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
was  detailed  to  assist  Mr.  Mead  in  ascertaining  just  what  settlers 
had  valid  rights  on  the  reservation,  and  June  25,  1904,  he  reported 
that  while  it  might  be  held  that  the  lands  occupied  by  the  settlers 
had  been  legally  settled  upon,  yet  as  no  title  had  ever  passed  to  them 
from  the  Government  there  could  be  no  valid  claims  attaching  to  any 
part  of  the  land ;  these  settlers,  in  fact,  were  in  the  position  of  squat- 
ters on  unsurveyed  public  land,  but  as  they  had  acted  in  good  faith 
the  Government  was  undoubtedly  under  a  moral  obligation  to  them, 
and  this  obligation  had  been  taken  into  consideration  in  appraising 
their  improvements. 

On  November  19,  1904,  authority  was  granted  to  pay  the  settlers 
on  the  execution  of  quit  claim  deeds  to  lands  and  improvements  which 
had  been  valued  by  a  board  of  appraisers  appointed  by  Mr.  Mead. 
It  was  found  that  26  settlers  had  claims,  and  quit  claim  dieeds 
obtained  from  them  were  approved  by  the  Department  and  then 
returned  to  Arizona  for  record. 

Out  of  the  $50,000  appropriation,  $48,281.04  was  disbursed  in  buy- 
ing the  claims,  and  the  improvements  purchased  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  additional  farmer  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
now  occupying  the  lands.  The  improvements  included  three  irri- 
gation ditches — ^the  Jones  and  Shauver  ditch,  6  miles  long;  the 
Mazon  ditch,  3  miles  long,  and  the  Belasco  ditch,  4  miles  long — with 
all  water  rights  attaching  thereto.  There  was  also  another  public 
school  building. 

MISSION   INDIANS,   CALIFORNIA. 

The  construction  of  what  is  known  as  the  South  Side  ditch,  on  the 
Pala  Reservation,  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000. 
When  the  necessary  laterals  are  made,  this  ditch  will  irrigate  about 
275  acres  of  very  productive  land.  The  superintendent  reports  that 
about  80  acres  are  under  cultivation  this  year,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  Indians  under  his  charge  are  well  contented  with  their  new 
home,  and  the  young  men  assure  him  that  next  year  they  will  take 
every  advantage  of  their  opportunities.  He  considers  the  outlook 
for  these  Indians  more  encouraging  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Authority  was  granted  on  August  9,  1905,  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  Pala  School  to  expend  the  sum  of  $900  to  construct  a  cement 
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ditch  on  the  Rincon  Ileservation,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  irrigate 
about  300  acres  of  good  land,  about  one-half  of  which  has  heretofore 
been  under  cultivation  by  means  of  an  old  box  flume,  which  will  be 
displaced  by  the  construction  of  this  cement  ditch. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1904  some  magazine  articles  gave  the 
impression  that  very  many  Indians  in  southern  California  were  in  a 
starving  condition,  and  anxious  appeals  came  to  the  Office  from 
various  sections  of  the  country  that  the  Indians  be  given  immediate 
relief.  The  Office  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  statements  as 
to  destitution  among  the  Indians  were  exaggerated,  and  that,  while 
probably  a  few  very  old  persons  were  in  need  of  assistance,  most  of 
the  Indians  were  able  to  care  for  themselves.  But  when  the  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  Pala  Indians  wired  for  funds  for  the  relief 
of  destitute  Indians  they  were  sent  to  him  at  once  with  instructions  to 
do  what  was  necessary  to  relieve  any  real  suffering. 

A  report  as  to  the  condition  of  these  Indians  and  what  has  been 
done  for  their  relief  was  made  by  United  States  Indian  Inspector 
Frank  C.  Churchill,  dated  June  5,  1905,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  made : 

There  are  some  small  reservations  up  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains, namely,  Campo,  La  Posta,  and  Manzanita,  lying  along  or  near 
the  Mexican  line,  some  50  or  75  miles  from  the  railroad  or  even  a 
village  of  any  considerable  size.  Superintendent  Shell  states  that  the 
entire  area  of  tillalJe  land  belonging  to  these  three  reservations  will 
not  exceed  17.5  acres,  an  estimate  which  I  can  indorse  as  conservative 
after  personal  examination  of  all  three  of  the  reservations,  and  I 
might  add  that  even  this  small  acreage  is  made  up  of  dry,  sandy 
land,  which  is  productive  only  when  the  rainfall  is  up  to  and  above 
the  average.  Besides,  on  account  of  the  altitude  the  crop  season  is 
short,  and  it  is  true  that  the  Indians  are  very  poor  indeed.  Campo 
is  50  miles  by  wagon  from  San  Diego,  and  0  miles  farther  on  is  La 
Posta,  and  7  miles  still  farther  into  the  mountains  is  Manzanita. 

I  find  that  it  was  several  months  after  Mr.  Shell  assumed  his 
duty  before  he  found  time  to  visit  these  reservations,  and  upon  doing 
so  their  destitute  condition  alarmed  him  very  much.  He  was  anxious, 
as  he  states,  to  relieve  what  he  considered  great  suffering,  and  he 
immediately  returned  to  San  Diego  and  telegraphed  the  Indian  Office 
for  authority  to  expend  $200  for  their  assistance,  and  this  amount  was 
promptly  furnished  him.  Later  on  he  asked  for  and  obtained  au- 
thority to  expend  $500  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  this  sum  he  had  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  my  visit  $232.50. 

At  the  time  he  aske(l  for  the  $200  above  mentioned  he  also  wrote  to 
the  Sequoyah  League,  asking  that  they  come  to  the  assistance  of  these 
Indians,  and  this  organization  responded  promptly. 

As  already  stated,  the  Indians  have  but  little  land,  and  that  of  poor 
quality,  and"  their  population  seems  to  be  made  up  mostly  of  the  veir 
old  and  infirm  and  a  few  children.  The  actual  number  of  individuab 
upon  the  three  reservations  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  overesti- 
mated, and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  able-bodied  f  amili^  have  prac- 
tically forsaken  the  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  hving 
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elsewhere,  leaving  the  old  and  infirm  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
total  number  of  Campos  is  said  to  be  28.  I  could  find  only  15  all  told. 
The  La  Postas  are  said  to  number  18  persons,  but  I  could  find  only  7. 
The  Manzanitas  are  said  to  number  62,  but  so  far  as  I  could  learn 
there  are  only  about  25  now  living  upon  their  reservation.  The  fact 
that  most  of  those  remaining  are  either  very  old  or  very  yoimg  seems 
to  be  further  proof  that  the  middle-aged  have  gone  out  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  opportunities  are  greater  for  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

Growing  out  of  the  agitation  over  the  condition  of  the  Campo 
and  other  Indians  of  this  group.  Miss  Mamie  Robinson  was  stationed 
at  Campo  as  field  matron,  and  was  given  as  assistant  Miss  Frances 
Lachappa,  a  Mesa  Grande  Indian.  A  building  was  hired  for  their 
accommodation  and  the  Sequoyah  League  also  employed  and  sta- 
tioned with  them  Miss  Kosalie  Nejo,  also  a  Mesa  Grande  Indian,  to 
assist  them ;  but  I  am  not  informed  precisely  as  to  what  she  considers 
her  duties  to  be.  A  gobd  pair  of  horses  and  a  wagon  were  purchased 
by  Superintendent  Shell  tor  their  use,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
visit  the  Indian  families  and  inform  themselves  as  to  their  condition. 
Considerable  clothing  was  supplied  by  charitable  persons  through 
the  Sequoyah  Leagiie  and  this  and  other  articles,  such  as  blankets, 
etc.,  have  been  distributed.  The  building  occupied  is  rented  at  $5  per 
month.  Miss  Lachappa  voluntarily  opened  a  school  in  this  building 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  11  pupils  in  attendance, 
although  they  have  no  school  furniture  excepting  such  as  has  been 
improvised  by  converting  boxes  into  seats  and  the  construction  of 
a  table.  The  superintendent  allows  $5  per  month  to  provide  a  noon- 
day lunch  for  the  children,  which  is  cooked  and  served  by  the  ladies 
in  charge. 

About  1  mile  from  the  matron's  headquarters,  Mr.  E.  H.  Weegar, 
the  location  agent  of  tlie  Sequoyah  League,  has  a  store,  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  league  had  placed  $300  in  his  hands,  with  which 
to  furnish  supplies  to  the  needy,  and  of  that  amount  he  had  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $118.  Mr.  Weegar  is  very  anxious  that  the  Government 
should  purchase  more  land  for  the  Indians,  which  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  those  who  are  able  to  cultivate  it,  but  unfortunately  the 
most  of  the  adults  left  upon  the  reservations  are  either  too  old  or  too 
feeble  to  make  use  of  very  much  land  if  expected  to  cultivate  it  them- 
selves. 

Most  of  the  land  is  worthless  and  the  Indians  are  so  few  in  number 
and  so  remote  from  white  population  that  it  is  apparent  that  in  the 
past  they  have  been  overlooked  and  perhaps  somewhat  neglected, 
and  their  suffering  has  been  widely  commented  upon  by  the  press. 
Still  Siiperintendent  Shell  states  that  he  believes  that  $i,000  would 
be  a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  for  the  destitute  for  the  next  year  to 
come. 

This  report  serves  to  confirm  the  views  of  the  Office  that  the  desti- 
tution among  these  Indians  was  not  widespread,  and  that  the'  maga- 
zine statements  were  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  and  were  unjust 
to  the  Office. 

HOMELESS  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS. 

The  wrongs  of  the  landless  Indians  of  central  and  northern  Cali- 
forina,  parties  to  unratified  treaties,  have  been  before  the  Office  for  a 
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number  of  years.  By  an  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1906,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  existing  conditions  among  home- 
less Indians  of  California,  and  to  report  to  Congress  at  its  next 
session  some  plan  for  their  improvement.  This  investigation  is  no^ 
being  prosecuted  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kelsey,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Northern  California  Indian  Association.  It  is  hoped  that  the  matter 
may  be  presented  to  Congress  in  such  form  that  some  small  reparation 
will  be  made  to  the  Indians  on  account  of  the  vast  area  covered  bv 
these  treaties  which  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Government,  but 
to  which  the  Indian  title  was  never  properly  extinguished. 

PROPOSED   REMOVAL  OF   LEMHI   INDIANS   TO  'FORT   HALL,   IDAHO. 

The  act  of  February  23, 1889  (29  Stat.  L.,  687),  provided  for  nego- 
tiations with  the  Lemhi  Indians,  in  Idaho,  to  secure  their  relinquish- 
ment of  the  Lemhi  Beservation  and  their  removal  to  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation.  The  Fort  Hall  Indians  had  already  agreed  to  receive 
them  and  to  have  their  diminished  reservation  allotted  in  severalty 
among  both  the  Fort. Hall  and  the  Lemhi  Indians.  Any  agreement 
made  with  the  Lemhi  Indians  was  to  take  effect  only  when  approved 
by  the  President  after  satisfactory  evidence  had  been  presented  to 
him  that  the  agreement  had  been  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  adult 
male  Indians  of  the  Lemhi  Reservation. 

On  Office  recommendation  of  March  23,  1889,  Inspector  F.  C. 
Armstrong  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  making  the  negotiations;  but 
on  May  2,  1889,  he  reported  that  after  a  careful  presentation  of  the 
matter  to  the  Indian  council  not  a  single  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  removal.  In  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1889  this 
Office  expressed  its  regret  that  these  Indians  would  not  consent  to 
removal,  as  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  interest  to.  leave  the  small 
and  barren  reservation  at  Lemhi  and  remove  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reser- 
vation, where  they  could  secure  good  homes  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  the  educational  and  other  advantages  provided  for  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Hall.  It  was  hoped  that  the  subject  of  removal 
might  again  be  brought  before  them. 

On  May  20,  1905,  Senator  Fred  T.  Dubois  requested  that  another 
effort  be  made  to  induce  the  Lemhi  Indians  to  remove  to  Fort  Hall, 
and  that  they  and  the  Fort  Hall  Indians  be  asked  to  take  their  lands 
in  severalty,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  February  23, 1889.  This  Office 
on  June  12  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  present  the  matter 
to  the  Indians  through  a  United  States  Indian  inspector,  every  care 
to  be  exercised  to  have  the  agreement  carefully  explained  to  them, 
and  their  assent  to  the  agreement  obtained  if  possible,  since  the  civili- 
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zation  and  general  advancement  of  the  Lemhi  Indians  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  their  removal  to  Fort  Hall. 

If  the  Lemhi  Indians  refuse  to  remove  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reserva- 
tion, the  Office  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  agreement  is  valid  and 
binding  on  the  Fort  HaU  Indians,  and  that  under  it  allotments  could 
be  made  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indians  without  further  legislation. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  UNDER  THE  CURTIS  ACT  AND  SUBSEQUENT  LEGISLATION. 

ABOLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

The  act  approved  April  21, 1904  (83  Stat.  L.,  189),  provided  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  on  July  1, 
1905.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Commission  consisted  of  Tams 
Bixby,  of  Minnesota,  chairman ;  Thomas  B.  Needles,  of  Illinois,  and 
Clifton  R.  Breckenridge,  of  Arkansas. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1048) ,  the  closing  up  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.    The  item  is  as  follows : 

For  tbe  completion  of  the  work  heretofore  required  by  law  to  be  done  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  the  provisions  for  investigations 
herein  contained,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  said  appropriation  to  be  dis- 
bursed under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided,  That  the 
work  of  completing  the  unfinished  business,  if  any,  of  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  devolve  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that 
all  the  powers  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  are  hereby  conferred  upon  the  said  Secretary  on  and  after  the  first  of 
July,  nineteen  hundred  and  five. 

The  Secretary  appointed  Tams  Bixby  to  succeed  the  Commission 
and  to  perform  the  work  formerly  required  of  it.  Mr.  Bixby  has 
been  designated  "  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes." 

INSPECTOR  FOB  INDIAN  TERBITOBY. 

Section  27  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  commonly  called  the  Curtis  Act,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "  to  locate  one  Indian  inspector  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  who  may,  under  his  authority  and  direction,  per- 
form any  duties  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  law 
relating  to  affairs  therein."  On  August  17, 1898,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  assigned  United  States  Indian  Inspector  J.  George  Wright 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  This  assignment  has  since  continued.  In- 
spector Wright  reports  to  the  Department  through  this  Office  on  mat- 
ters coming  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  United  States  Indian  agent 
transmits  all  of  his  correspondence,  whether  with  this  Office  or  the 
general  public,  through  the  inspector's  office. 

8550—05  M 8 
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EDUCATION. 

Educational  matters  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  fiscal  year  under  the  anomalous  dual  control  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  tribal  authorities.  This  condi- 
tion of  aflfairs  has  nbt  been  conducive  to  the  best  results,  but  owing  to 
the  limited  time  in  which  the  present  state  of  affairs  would  continue 
no  effort  was  made  to  change. 

The  conduct  of  all  these  matters  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  John  D.  Benedict,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory, 
assisted  by  supervisors  in  the  Creek,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Cher- 
okee nations.  In  addition  to  these  Government  officials,  the  several 
tribes  are  represented  through  their  own  officials,  constituting  a  dual 
authority  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

Under  existing  laws  all  the  tribal  governments  will  cease  on  March 
4,  1906,  and  thereafter  tribal  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools  will  be  discontinued.  This  will  result  in  the  closing  of 
all  such  schools  on  that  date. 

It  is  presumed  that  when  this  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  tnbal 
governments  it  was  expected  that  at  their  expiration  the  Territory 
would  have  a  State  or  Territorial  system  of  schools  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  those  now  in  existence.  Even  should  Congress  admit  the 
Territory  as  a  State  at  the  coming  session,  it  will  require  a  year  or  so 
to  adopt  a  constitution,  enact  laws,  establish  a  revenue  system,  and 
have  public  funds  available  for  free  schools.  Therefore,  as  it  seems 
now,  after  March  4, 1906,  the  Territory  will  be  left  practically  with- 
out means  of  education  outside  of  incorporated  towns. 

During  the  year  about  500  day  schools  were  maintained  throughout 
the  Territory  for  white  and  Indian  children  and  about  60  separate 
schools  for  negroes,  by  combining  the  tribal  school  funds  with  the 
Congressional  appropriation,  but  the  great  majority  of  these  are 
known  as  tribal  schools,  as  the  buildings  have  been  erected  on  tribal 
lands  and  tribal  citizens  have  contributed  to  the  expense  of  their 
erection.  It  was  hoped  that  some  arrangement  could  be  made  to 
continue  these  schools  throughout  the  present  year,  but  such  plan  is 
impossible  without  the  action  of  Congress  at  the  coming  session. 

Both  the  Department  and  this  Office  have  realized  the  deplorable 
condition  of  educational  affairs  which  would  follow  the  dissolution  of 
the  tribal  governments.  The  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called 
to  the  subject  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  Office,  and  the  notice 
of  Congress  invited  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  affording  relief  to 
the  red  children  of  this  Territory.  The  lawmaking  body  having 
failed  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  the  Government  is  powerless  to 
remedy  the  conditions  which  will  ensue.  The  matter  will  again  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  the  Office  will  cordially 
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cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  providing  some  schools  for  the  Indian 
children  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  following  item  from  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  (33  Stat.  L.,  1076)  might 
afford  temporary  relief : 

For  tbe  maintenance,  strengthening,  and  enlarging  of  the  tribal  schools  of  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  tbe  attendance  of  children  of  noncltizens  therein,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  schools  under  the  control  of  the  tribal  school  board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  smn  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  as 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of. 
the  Interior  and  disbursed  by  him  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

From  a  reading  of  this  item  it  appears  that  the  purpose  of  the 
appropriation  is  the  maintenance,  etc.,  of  "  the  tribal  schools  of  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,"  and 
"  the  establishment  of  new  schools  under  the  control  of  the  tribal 
school  board  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

The  first  class  of  schools  to  which  the  appropriation  is  evidently 
applicable  are  the  tribal  schools  now  in  existence,  but  which  cease  to 
exist  with  the  tribal  governments  on  March  4,  1906;  and  therefore 
the  appropriation  is  clearly  inapplicable  to  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand  the  fund  is  available  for  '^  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  tribal  school  board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,"  referring  to  another  class  of  schools  having  a 
different  status  from  those  first  mentioned ;  but  these  new  schools  are 
joint  schools  under  their  dual  control.  Hence  it  was  decided  that  as 
the  tribal  school  boards  go  out  of  existence  on  March  4,  1906,  it  was 
impossible  without  further  legislation  to  continue  such  schools  after 
that  date. 

Heretofore  all  disbursements  on  account  of  schools  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  While  the  plan  was  satisfactory 
it  imposed  a  great  hardship  on  that  officer,  as  the  disbursements  would 
approximate  $100,000  quarterly.  By  reason  of  the  press  of  business 
in  the  agent's  office  and  the  delay  in  reports  to  him,  the  teachers  and 
other  employees  often  found  it  hard  to  obtain  prompt  payment.  It 
appeared  that  Supt.  John  D.  Benedict  was  familiar  with  school  condi- 
tions, knew  the  teachers  and  whether  or  not  they  had  rendered  serv- 
ice,  and  hence  was  deemed  the  proper  person  to  assume  this  work. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  therefore  designated  him  a  special 
disbursing  agent  and  directed  the  United  States  Indian  agent  to 
transfer  to  him  all  property,  etc.,  of  the  schools,  and  required  him  to 
make  all  disbursements  in  connection  with  Indian  schools  in  Indian 
Territory.  Superintendent  Benedict  qualified  and  assumed  these 
duties  on  July  1, 1905. 
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On  June  27, 1905,  the  Secretary  amended  the  rules  and  reg'^lations 
for  the  disbursments,  etc.,  of  the  appropriation  by  Congress  '*for 
tlie  maintenance,  strengthening,  etc.,  of  tribal  schools,"  which  were 
printed  on  page  90  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  1904,  so  as  to  make  them  read  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  education  In  the  varions 
nations  of  the  Indian  Territory  shall  apply  to  the  government  of  the  schools  to 
be  mentioned  and  supported  by  this  act 

Sec.  2.  All  the  funds  available  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  except  as  provided  in  section  11  of  these 
regulations. 

Sec  3.  Incorporated  towns  having  a  population  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
may  receive  aid  herefrom  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school  officials  men- 
tioned in  section  four  of  these  regulations  whenever  such  officials  find  that  such 
towns  do  not  have  sufficient  taxable  property  to  enable  them  to  maintain  free 
schools. 

Sec  4.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  supervisor  of  schools  of  each  nation  and  the  tribal  school 
authorities  thereof,  acting  together,  may  establish  day  schools  wherever  con- 
sidered practicable  and  advisable  in  such  nations  for  the  coeducation  of  Indian 
and  white  pupils.  Day  schools  may  also  be  established  and  maintained  undar 
the  same  conditions  for  the  citizen  and  noncitizen  negro  pupils  residing  within 
such  nations. 

Sec.  5.  The  residents  of  any  neighborhood  desiring  a  day  school  under  the*e 
regulations  must  provide  a  suitable  schoolhouse  equipped  with  seats  or  desks, 
and  must  also  agree  to  provide  all  necessary  stoves,  fuel,  blackboards,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  All  salaries  and  positions  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
on  recommendation  of  the  sux>erlntendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory  shall  examine  and  appoint  teach- 
ers for  the  schools  herein  provided  for,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec  7.  Such  teachers  shall  be  required  to  make  quarterly  reports  to  the 
supervisor  and  tribal  school  authorities  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished,  which 
reports  shall  show  the  name,  age,  sex,  citizenship,  race,  and  days  attendance  of 
every  pupil  enrolled,  together  with  such  other  Information  or  statistics  as  the 
supervisor  and  tribal  school  authorities  may  require,  which  reports  shall  be  filed 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  Indian  Office  the  attendance  and  data 
furnished  by  the  supervisor. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  receipt  of  such  quarterly  reix>rts  the  supervisor  and  tribal 
school  authorities  shall  examine  and  audit  the  same,  and  If  found  correct  they 
shall  equitably  apportion  the  salaries  of  such  teachers  between  the  tribal  school 
funds  and  the  special  school  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  and  shall  issue 
separate  requisitions  therefor.  Salaries  found  to  be  payable  from  the  tribal 
school  funds  shall  be  paid  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory, 
acting  as  special  disbursing  agent,  as  provided  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  now  in  force  in  the  several  nations.  That  portion 
of  salaries  as  shall  be  found  payable  from  the  special  fund  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress shall  be  paid  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory,  acting 
as  special  disbursing  agent,  upon  receipt  of  such  requisition  duly  certified  to  by 
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the  supervisor  and  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

Sec.  9.  Any  teacher  appointed  under  these  rules  and  regulations  may  be 
relieved  or  dismissed  at  any  time  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian 
Territory  for  lncomi)etency,  immorality,  cruelty,  or  neglect  of  duty,  subject, 
however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  schools  to  1>g 
established,  maintained,  or  supiK>rted  imder  these  rules  and  regulations,  the 
supervisor  of  schools  and  the  tribal  school  authorities  shall  act  jointly.  .When- 
ever they  fail  to  agree  upon  any  matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  such 
schools,  or  whenever  they  or  any  of  them  fail  or  neglect  to  perform  any  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  these  rules  and  regulations,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Indian  Territory  shall  act  in  their  stead,  subject,  however,  to  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  II.  Such  blank  reports,  vouchers,  requisitions,  and  printing  as  may  be 
needed  In  connection  with  the  managenjent  of  the  schools  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territoiy,  acting  as  special  disbursing  agent, 
shall  pay  the  cost  of  printing  the  same  out  of  said  funds  so  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Sec.   12.  All   things  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  these 
regulations  not  otherwise  herein  specifically  provided  for  shall  be  done  by  the  , 
h-uperintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory  under  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  13.  Such  duties  as  may  necessarily  devolve  upon  a  school  supervisor  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  regulations  in  the  Semipole  Nation  shall  Ik? 
performed  by  the  school  supervisor  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

Sec.  14.  As  early  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Indian  Territory  will  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Com- 
Suissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  giving  a  history  of  the  work,  progress,  and  events 
of  the  fiscal  year,  together  with  full  statistics  in  regard  to  the  points  named  in 
the  preceding  sections.  This  report  should  embody  full  data  showing  the 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  schools  herein  provided  for  aided  out  of  said 
fund. 

With  the  end  of  all  tribal  governments  on  March  4,  1906,  the  con- 
tracts with  the  several  superintendents  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  Indian  pupils  in  the  boarding  schools,  academies,  and  orphan 
asylums  will  expire.  All  other  schools  heretofore  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  also  be  discon- 
tinued then.  Should  Congress  grant  relief,  the  conduct  of  the  schools 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  legislation  and  appropriations 
in  relation  to  the  system  provided  for. 

The  question  presented  is  a  very  serious  one,  both  for  the  people  at 
large  and  the  Indians  of  the  Territory.  Will  appropriations  be  made 
as  a  gratuity  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  establish  a  school  system 
for  these  Indians,  when  there  will  be  finally  distributed  to  them  per 
capita  millions  of  dollars  of  their  own  money,  and  also  millions  of 
acres  of  land  ?  In  treaties  with  nearly  all  the  other  tribes,  funds  were 
set  aside  for  educational  purposes  out  of  the  money  promised  the 
Indians.     The  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  on  the  dissolution  of  their  gov- 
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emments,  should  have  funds  sufficient  to  set  aside  enough  to  conduct 
their  schools  properly  for  such  length  of  time  as  may  be  deemed  wise. 
They  have  omitted  the  sacred  duty  of  looking  to  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  Congress  wiU  be  required  to  appropriate  the  money  of  the 
public  or  else  these  thousands  of  children  will  be  left  without  school 
facilities,  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  with  its  attendant  vices,  and 
become  a  burden  to  the  coimtry.  This  contingency  should  have  been 
foreseen  when  the  agreements  with  the  several  tribes  were  under 
consideration.  The  present  school  system  is  now  costing  about  a 
half  million  dollars  annually.  Will  it  be  continued  out  of  the  public 
treasury  or  turned  over  to  the  States,  with  the  Indians'  lands  untax- 
able for  a  series  of  years?  Whether  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  schools  from  tribal  funds  and  lands,  is  a 
great  question  for  the  determination  of  Congress.  The  issue  must  be 
met  in  some  way. 

It  appears  from  reports  that  there  has  been  a  commendable  growth 
in  the  schools  of  the  Territory.  The  Territorial  schools  may  be  sub- 
divided as  follows : 

•  Indian  boarding  schools 33 

Separate  Indian  day  schools 106 

Ck)mbined  white  and  Indian  day  schools 445 

Negro  day  schools 78 

Denominational  and  mission  schools 25 

Public  schools  (incorporated  towns) GO 

Private  business  or  commercial  schools 4 

Small  subscription  schools  for  whites eOl 

The  Indian  boarding  schools  are  maintained  exclusively  for  mem- 
bers of  each  tribe.  The  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  make  annual' 
appropriations  for  the  freedmen,  but  negro  citizens  are  not  allowed 
any  assistance  from  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations.  The  day 
schools  are  in  the  rural  neighborhoods,  and  are  supported  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  full-bloods.  The  combined  day  schools  are  similar  to 
the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  West.  The  denominational  and 
mission  schools  receive  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  are  supported 
by  various  religious  societies,  supplemented  with  tuition  fees.  These 
schools  have  a  great  field,  but  are  usually  not  well  supplied  with 
funds,  and  as  a  consequence  teachers  and  others  are  poorly  paid. 
Public  schools  can  be  organized  only  in  incorporated  towns.  Some 
of  the  larger  towns  have  substantial  buildings  and  fairly  good  public 
schools,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  not  in  a  condition  to  do  a  great  deal 
toward  a  first-class  system.  Only  towns  with  a  population  of  1,000 
can  issue  bonds,  and  those  which  can  do  so  are  the  only  ones  which 
can  put  up  anything  like  adequate  school  buildings.  This  leaves 
scores  of  villages  powerless  to  provide  for  the  public  education  of 
their  children.  The  densely  settled  farming  communities  are  unable 
to  raise  a  dollar  of  public  revenue  for  such  purposes. 
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The  usual  teachers'  normal  school  was  held  and  enrolled  815  teach- 
ers.   The  session  was  unusually  profitable  to  those  who  attended. 

Superintendent  Benedict  has  established  a  system  of  certificates  for 
teachers  which  has  been  of  material  help  in  raising  the  standard  not 
only  of  the  Indian  but  of  other  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  school  year  a  uniform  course  of  study  was  adopted  by  Superin- 
tendent Benedict  in  agreement  with  the  Territorial  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Oklahoma,  which  is  now  used  in  the  schools  of  both  Terri- 
tories. 

As  nearly  as  practicable  the  schools  of  the  several  nations  are  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  tribal  laws.  A  brief  summary  of 
educational  work  in  them  wiU  be  given. 


CHBBOKEB    NATION. 


Conditions  were  favorable  in  this  nation,  and  considerable  progress 
was  made.  There  were  89  schools  in  the  country  districts,  maintained 
and  open  to  noncitizens  on  payment  of  a  nominal  tutiton  fee,  and 
also  117  free  public  schools  open  alike  to  citizen  and  noncitizen  chil- 
dren. Supervisor  Coppock  reports  the  total  expenditure  on  account 
of  educational  purposes  during  the  year  as  $144,016.10. 

Brief  statistics  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Statistics  as  to  Oherokee  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


Months 
of  school. 


Annual  cost. 


Male  Seminary 

Female  Seminary 

Orphan  Academy 

Colored  High  School  . . 

117  day  schools 

4  negro  schools 

112  exclnsive  Cherokee 

Total 


165 

245 

106 

58 

2,131 


4,376 


105 

166 

81 

45 

1,086 


9 
9 
9 
9 

8 


2,281 


I 


$18,206.65 
22,945.06 
12,225.18 
5,4W.81 
82,310.58 
1,380.66 
36,531.20 


Average 

cost  per 

pnpil. 

$173.40 

188.22 

150.96 

121.96 

29.75 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

16 

19 

11 

7 

117 


16.87 


r,080 


3,714   129,086.99 


CBBBK    NATION. 


Facilities  for  education  in  this  nation  have  more  than  doubled  for 
the  year.  This  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  special  Congressional 
appropriation.  The  supervisor  reports  that  "  the  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture  has  aroused  much  favorable  comment,  and  while 
a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  this  line  during  the  past  year, 
much  more  is  expected  for  the  coining  (wie.''  The  supervisor  calls 
special  attention  to  the  pitiable  condition  which  will  prevail  at  the 
Creek  Orphan  Home  at  Okmulgee  and  the  Colored  Orphan  Home  at 
the  old  agency  if  support  is  cut  off  next  March.  He  says  that  "  there 
are  more  than  80  of  these  children  who,  under  present  conditions,  get 
absolutely  no  benefit  from  their  allotments  and  will  not  be  able  to 
care  for  themselves  properly  on  the  closing  of  their  homes,  a  few 
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bananas  and  a  little  candy  being  usually  the  only  benefit  their  guar- 
dians allow  them,  while  in  many  cases  the  orphan's  allotment  is  rich 
and  valuable  land,  upon  which  good  crops  are  grown  and  reasonable 
rentals  collected." 

The  condensed  statistics  of  the  schools  are  here  presented. 

statistics  cw  to  Creek  schools. 


I 


Name  of  school. 


^^t  "^^^ 


ance. 


Enfanla  High  School .. 
Wetumka  Boarding . . . 

Enchee  Boarding 

Creek  Orphan  Home  . . 

Coweta  Boarding 

Wealaka  Boarding 

Tallahaaaee  Boarding  . 
Pecan  Creek  Boarding 
Colored  Orphan  Home 

Nnyaka  Boarding 

69  day  schools 

Total 


96 

127 

119 

62 

68 

66 

110 

66 

68 

117 

647 


1,418 


~V 


05 
71 
66 
64 
24 
89 
82 
47 
37 
74 
414 


Months 
of  school. 


972 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


I  Annnal  cost. 


$7,646.99 
7,984.34 
6,746.91 
6,468.16 
3,988.96 
4,092.21 
7,143.30 
3,896.99 
2,098.86 
6,GU0.00 

19,409.94 


74,434.44 


Average '  Number 
cost  ^r     of  em- 
pupil.   '  ployeee. 


$116.07 

111.75 

108.78 

119.78 

164.09 

104.98 

87.11 

72.28 

66.73 

75.68 

47.08 


10 
9 
8 
8 

7 

a. 
< 

9 
5 
4 

8 

m 
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CHOCTAW    NATION. 


These  schools  have  made  generally  a  great  improvement  during 
the  year,  with  prospects  bright  for  still  greater  improvement  during 
the  ensuing  year.  White  children  were  admitted  free  to  the  tribal 
day  schools  from  September  1  until  February  28,  when  the  money 
available  was  exhausted.    The  schools  closed  May  31. 

School  statistics  are  as  follows : 

Statistics  as  to  Choctaw  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Jones  Academy 

Tnshkahoma  Academy. 
Armstrong  Academy — 
Wheelock  Academy  — 
9  small  boarding  scnools 
206  day  schools 

Total 


™®'^*-        anoe. 


125 
118 
107 
101 
428 
8,690 


4,460 


112 

108 

95 

97 

847 

1,569 


2,828 


Months 

of 
school. 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 


Annual  cost. 


Average !  Nmnber 
cost  per     of  em- 
pniul.     ployees. 


$16,126.98 
15,735.85 
18,906.64 
18,406.06 
26,996.89 
49.019.83 


185492.25 


$148.99 

145.70 

146.85 

188.23 

77.81 

31.24 


1$ 

U 

u 


aM 


iss 


CHICKASAW    NATION. 


The  other  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Seminole,  had  much 
of  the  machinery  required  for  caring  for  day  schools  already  in 
operation  when  the  supervisor  was  selected,  but  "  the  Chickasaws  had 
persistently  refused  to  relinquish  any  part  of  their  control  of  these 
schools  to  the  United  States  authorities  or  to  open  their  day  schools 
to  any  but  members  of  their  own  tribe,  and  were  so  bound  up  by  their 
legislature  that  they  could  not  cooperate  in  any  respect  whatever/' 
Owing  to  these  conditions  considerable  delay  was  caused  in  properly 
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applying  the  Congressional  appropriation.  When  new  schools  were 
established  there  was,  therefore,  little  of  the  cooperation  contemplated 
by  the  law.  The  bases  of  these  schools  were  the  private  subscription 
schools  taught  by  itinerant  teachers.  From  about  200  of  these  neigh- 
borhoods many  petitions  were  presented  for  aid  in  sustaining  free 
schools.  The  supervisor  was  directed  to  proceed  to  establish  schools, 
but  a  halt  was  caused  by  the  Chickasaw  legislature,  then  in  session, 
requiring  that  it  should  have  an  opportunity  to  take  action  in  the 
matter.  Up  to  this  time  100  schools  had  been  approved,  but  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  no  more  were  established,  as  the 
nation  had,  in  effect,  declined  to  cooperate.  As  to  conditions,  the 
supervisor  said  he  had  no  teachers,  since  no  examinations  had  been 
held  except  those  under  the  Chickasaw  tribal  board,  who  persistently 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  noncitizens.  He  was  therefore  placed 
in  the  position  where  teachers  could  not  be  secured  for  examination 
and  qualification ;  and  even  if  they  could,  he  did  not  have  the  time  to 
examine  them.  Applications  for  positions  were  coming  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  before  he  could  answer  definitely  many 
made  other  arrangements  elsewhere,  and  those  who  were  finally 
employed  were  taken  on  their  credentials. 

Notwithstanding  this  gloomy  report,  the  supervisor  believes  that 
the  grade  of  teaching  has  been  raised  and  a  healthy  sentiment  aroused 
in  favor  of  more  and  better  schools.  Xo  summer  normals  were  held. 
as  in  other  nations,  last  year,  but  this  year  the  Chickasaw  Teachers^ 
Association,  a  noncitizen  organization,  invited  the  tribal  board  to 
unite  with  them,  with  the  result  that  150  teachers  were  enrolled.  The 
general  school  conditions  of  this  nation  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  the  other  tribes.  Either  the  Government  should  be  given  com- 
plete control  o'f  the  schools  or  no  attempt  should  be  made  as  at  present. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Chickasaw  authorities  have  failed  to 
furnish  statistics  in  full,  the  following  table  is  merely  an  approxima- 
tion: 

Statistics  as  to  Chickasaw  schools.<i 


I5S  day  schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 

1,768 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

897 

Months 

of 
school. 

Annual  cost. 

Average 

cost  per 

capita. 

|24,]»i.56 

127.  oe 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

152 


*  Superintendent  of  schools  made  no  further  report  on  these  schools,  not  having  the  data 
trom  the  tribal  authorities  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  I'eport.  The  above  schools  were 
maintained  out  of  tribal  funds  and  Congressional  appropriation. 


SEMINOLE   NATION. 


The  Government  has  had  no  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  the 
schools  of  this  nation,  and  statistics  are  so  fragmentary  as  to  be  of  no 
value.  When  the  Congressional  appropriation  was  made  this  nation 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  supervisor  of  the  Cjhickasaw 
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Nation.  He  says  that  after  a  long  delay  the  national  council  made 
a  small  appropriation  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  of  their  citizeni^ 
and  negroes  in  such  schools  as  the  Government  might  establish.  In 
consequence  of  this,  16  day  schools  were  established,  of  which  2  were 
for  negroes.  These  had  an  enrollment  of  71  Indians,  838  whites,  21 
citizen  negroes,  and  148  noncitizen  negroes.  The  tribal  funds  used 
were  $175.35,  while  the  Congressional  aid  was  $2,683.16. 


DENOMINATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 


These  institutions  are  under  the  control  of  various  religious  associa- 
tions, and  are  therefore  conducted  practically  independent  of  the  Grov- 
emment  and  tribal  authorities.  They  are  engaged  in  a  good  work 
and  their  efforts  are  commendable. 

Brief  statistics  of  these  schools  are  given  in  this  table : 

8iaii8iiC8  as  to  denomSnaiional  and  private  schools. 


Name  of  school. 

Location. 

President  or  principal. 

When 
estab- 
lished. 

Enrollments 

Whites. 

]fT|Hia.n« 

Si.  Agnes 

AntlAra 

Sister  Mary  Xavier . . . 
J.  M.  Gross 

1R97 
18U5 
1901 
1886 

18S0 
1889 
1880 
1894 
1902 
1889 
1900 
1885 
1885 
1896 
1888 
1902 

U 
85 

114 
64 

58 

58 

87 

125 

29 

3 

248 

186 

Negroes. 

52 

122 

116 

24 

Haranrove  College '  ArrimArA 

64 

Calriii  TnBtdtute 

Friends  School 

Dwight  Mission 

El  Meta  Bond  College 

Bacone  Indian  University. 

Dnrant 

Ebenezer  Hotchkln . . . 
Danl.  Winslow   Lau- 
rence. 
F.  L,  Pn>ianb  .         .    . 

les 

Hillside 

48 

Marble 

« 

Minoo 

Meta  Chestnutt 

J.  H.  Scott 

21 

Mufv^ng^ 

74 

Henry  Kendall  College. .'. . 

Rev.  A.  Grant  Evans. . 

Marie  Christensen 

Sister  Mary  Patrioea.. 
E.  L.  Newman 

a 

Lntheran  Mission  ..7. 

Oaks 

29 

St.  Elizabeths 

Pnrcell 

65 

Sterrett  Institnte 

Sterrett 

m 

^ 

Cherokee  Academy 

Oak  Hill  Academy 

Tahlequah 

Valliant 

Walter  J.  Peck 

Rev.  R.  E.  Fleckinger . 
Rev.  Chas.  Van  Hmse. 

Walter  8.  Dagger 

B.B.Cobb 

184 
84 

Sacred  Heart  Insti tnte 

Vinita 

TS 

Willie  Halsell  College 

do 

87 

Indianola  College 

Wynnewood 

14 

Total 

1,891 

999 

1             i 

LEASES  AND  SALES  OF  LANDS. 
LEASING  AND  SALE  OF  ALLOTTED  CREEK   LANDS. 

In  former  annual  reports  of  this  Office  the  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lations of  July  10,  1903,  governing  the  sale  and  leasing  of  lands 
allotted  to  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation,  were  fully  discussed ;  conse- 
quently only  such  amendments  as  were  made  during  the  last  year 
need  be  mentioned  in  this  report:  Under  sections  16  and  17  of  the 
Creek  supplemental  agreement,  approved  by  act  of  June  30  (32 
Stat.  L.,  500)  and  ratified  by  the  Creek  council  on  July  26,  1902, 
allottees  may  lease  their  lands  for  one  year  for  grazing  purposes  and 
five  years  for  agricultural  purposes  without  departmental  approval. 
Such  leases,  and  also  mineral  leases,  may  be  made  for  longer  periods 
with  the  consent  of  the  Department.  Regulations  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17  were  first  prescribed  by  the  De- 
partment on  December  5,  1902.    Experience  proved  from  time  to 
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time  that  certain  changes  should  be  made,  and  the  regulations  were 
amended  and  repromulgated  as  necessity  arose.  They  were  last 
amended  and  republished  on  March  20,  1905 ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  their  present  form  they  are  satisfactory  and  properly  safeguard 
the  interests  of  Creek  allottees. 

Allottees  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indian  blood  who  wish  to  alienate 
the  lands  allotted  to  them,  exclusive  of  their  homesteads,  are  required 
to  apply  by  petition  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  Union  Agency, 
for  permission  to  do  so.  The  petition  is  made  in  duplicate  and  one 
copy  is  forwarded  to  this  Office.  The  land  is  listed  for  sale  by  post- 
ing a  description  in  the  agent's  office  and  it  is  advertised  in  the 
Muskogee  Phoenix  for  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  posting.  During 
the  period  of  advertisement  sealed  proposals  are  received  by  the 
Indian  agent  for  the  purchase  of  any  tract  listed  and  advertised. 
Prior  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  bids  the  land  is  appraised  by 
an  employee  of  the  Union  Agency,  which  appraisement  is  not  made 
public.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  the  bids  are  opened  by  the 
Indian  agent  in  the  presence  of  bidders  and  such  other  persons  as  may 
desire  to  attend  the  opening,  and  the  land  is  awarded  to  the  highest 
and  best  bidder,  if  the  highest  bid  equals  or  exceeds  the  appraised 
value,  otherwise  it  is  rejected.  The  award  is  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  allottee,  who  may  elect  to  accept  or  reject  the  bid.  Should  the 
allottee  reject  the  bid  the  Indian  agent  may,  in  his  discretion,  permit 
the  land  to  be  relisted.  Should  any  successful  bidder  fail  or  refuse 
within  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  ten  days  after  due  notice  of 
the  acceptance  of  his  bid,  to  comply  with  its  terms,  the  check  deposited 
by  him  as  evidence  of  good  faith  is  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  Indian 
owner  of  the  land. 

The  following  table  shows,  as  to  the  sale  of  Creek  allotments,  the 
number  of  tracts,  acreage,  deeds  approved,  and  amount  received  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1905 : 

Sale  of  Creek  allotments. 


Description. 


Tracts  ui>on  which  bids  have  been  opened 

Awarded  and  paid  for * 

Be jected— below  appraisement 

Amount  received  by  allottees  for  land  sold. 
Tracts  upon  which  bids  have  not  beea  opened. . 

Withdrawn  by  allottees 

Number  of  tracts  on  which  bids  were  received 


Number 
of  tracts. 


26B 
162 
101 


Acres. 


21,192.80 

13,061.82 

7,630.98 


129 

8 

285 


9,508.78 

690.57 

22,986.87 


Proceeds. 


1256,731.93 


The  disposition  made  of  the  proceeds  is  as  follows : 

Paid  allottees $190, 931. 88 

In   GoTernment  depositories,  to  be  paid  allottees  in  accordance 

with  the  regulations 21,998.  70 

Covering  deeds  not  yet  delivered 43, 801, 35 
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There  was  returned  to  unsuccessful  bidders  $45,634.72,  and  there 
was  returned  to  bidders  on  account  of  deeds  being  disapproved 
$63,132,  making  the  total  amount  received  by  the  Indian  agent  in  pay- 
ment for  land  $319,863.93.  The  sales  completed,  with  checks  and 
deeds  delivered,  during  the  year  amount  to  a  little  over  39.85  per  cent 
of  the  land  listed,  and  the  lands  were  sold  at  an  average  price  per 
acre  of  $18.71,  which  is  $6.66  per  acre  more  than  the  average  price 
received  from  Creek  allotted  lands  sold  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1904.  As  a  rule,  Creek  allottees  of  full  blood  are  allowed  to  sell 
only  80  acres  of  their  alienable  land. 

The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  Creek 
allottees  is  not  paid  to  them  in  lump  sums  without  the  consent  of  this 
Office.  At  present  it  is  deposited  in  United  States  depositories,  and 
the  allottees  are  permitted  to  withdraw,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
agent,  $50  per  month  each.  The  money  will  shortly,  however,  be 
deposited  in  designated  banks,  which  will  be  required  to  give  bonds. 
If  any  allottee  desires  to  withdraw  from  deposit  more  than  the 
amount  mentioned,  he  makes  application  to  the  Indian  agent  for  per- 
mission to  do  so,  who  in  turn  transmits  the  application  to  this  Office, 
with  such  recommendation  as  he  considers  proper,  and  if  the  Office 
finds  that  the  best  interests  of  the  allottee  demand  it  the  application 
is  approved.  Any  allottee  desiring  to  withdraw  from  deposit  the 
full  amount  for  which  his  land  was  sold  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
agent  and  this  Office  of  his  ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs  judi- 
ciously.    On  such  a  showing  the  application  is  approved. 

CREEK    MINERAL   LEASES. 

No  leases  covering  Creek  lands  were  approved  until  after  the  regu- 
lations were  repromulgated,  on  July  10, 1903.  Since  that  date  leases, 
as  follows,  covering  lands  allotted  to  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation  have 
been  approved : 


Oil  and  gas: 

Guffy  &  Galey 21 

Severs,  Frederick  B 1 

Jones,  James  K 3 

Redfork-Tulsa  Oil  and  GasCk).  3 

Sapulpa  Oil  and  Gas  Ck) 5 

English,  Albert  Z 1 

Russell,  Clarence  O 2 

Galbreath,  Colcord  &  Jones 3 

Oriental  Oil  and  Gas  Ck) 8 

McDonald,  Thomas 3 

Parson,    Wallace,    Phillips    & 

Pope 1 

Ck)ok,  Monohon,  Tearney  &  Sel- 

strone 2 

Baker  &  Garst 1 


Oil  and  gas — Ck>ntinued. 

McLagan,  Witten  &  Satmders..  1 

McLagan,  George  W 1 

Guthrie,  Atwood  &  Galbreath..  2 
Benind,      Beschwholmaker     & 

Schult^r 1 

Summit  Oil  and  Gas  Co 1 

O'Shee,  James  A 1 

Indianola  Oil  and  Gas  Co 1 

Owens,  Embry  &  Burgess 1 

Barnes,  George  W 1 

Yeoman  Oil  and  Coal  Co 1 

Oklahoma,  Creek  and  Chicka- 
saw Oil  Co 2 

American  Oil  Co 1 

Mitchell  &  Carsons 1 
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Oil  and  gas — Continued. 

Barnes  Investment  Ck) 2 

Moore,  Evans,  Houghton  &  Car- 
son   1 

Crane,  Cyrus  S 14 

Verdigris  Oil  and  Development 

Co 1 

Mitchell,  John  L 1 

McCready,    Howard    &    Brey- 

fogle ;i 

Curry,  James  A 1 

Morris.  Walter  E 1 

Bonacker,  Edward  J 1 

Cherokee  National  Oil  and  Gas 

Co 2 

Total 94 


Coal  and  asphalt : 

Warden  Coal  Co 14 

Arkansas  Valley  Coal,  Gas  and 

Oil  Co 7 

Severs,  Frederick  B 1 

Henrietta  Coal  Co 4 

Anderson,  Frank  P 3 

Reed,  Walter 1 

Whitehead    Coal    and    Mining 

Co 9 

McDonald,   Thomas 3 

Drew,  Reynold  &  Pixley 1 

Frisco  Coal  Co 2 

Weston,  Hancock  &  Russell 1 

Creek  Coal  and  Mining  Co 4 

Canadian  Coal  Co 1 

Total "51 


There  were  approved  during  the  last  fiscal  year  41  oil  and  gas 
leases  and  15  coal  and  asphalt  leases;  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
that  53  oil  and  gas  leases  and  36  coal  and  asphalt  leases. 


LEASING   OF   CHEBOKEE    LANDS. 

On  May  4, 1903,  the  Department  promulgated  regulations  to  govern 
the  leasing  of  lands  selected  by  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as 
their  allotments.  Section  72  of  the  Cherokee  agreement,  approved  by 
ac'  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  761),  and  ratified  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  August  7, 1902,  provides : 

Cherokee  citizens  may  rent  tlieir  allotments,  when  selected,  for  a  term  of 
years,  not  to  exceed  one  year  for  grazing  purposes  only  and  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  five  years  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  without  any  stipulation  or 
obligation  to  renew  the  same ;  but  leases  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year  for 
grazing  purposes  and  for  a  period  longer  than  five  years  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  for  mineral  purposes  may  also  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  not  otherwise. 

Section  6  of  the  agreement  defines  the  word  "  selection  "  and  its 
various  modifications  as  used  therein,  and  as  applied  to  homesteads 
and  allotments,  "  to  mean  the  formal  application  at  the  land  office, 
to  be  established  bv  the  Dawes  Commission  for  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
for  particular  tracts  of  land."  Citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  have 
the  right,  therefore,  to  lease  the  lands  selected  by  them  for  mineral 
purposes,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Department  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  patent,  provided  it  is  shown  that  such  lands  are  not 
involved  in  contest  proceedings. 

The  law,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  quotation,  authorizes 
Cherokee  allottees  to  rent  their  allotments  for  not  exceeding  one  year 
for  grazing,  and  for  not  more  than  five  years  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  Department.    For 
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longer  periods  leases  may  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment^ but  not  otherwise.  The  regulations  of  May  4,  1903,  were 
amended  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  arose.  They  were  last 
amended  and  repromulgated  March  20,  1905,  and  are  similar  to  those 
governing  the  leasing  of  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation.  Since  they  were 
promulgated,  leases  covering  lands  selected  by  citizens  of  the"  Cher- 
okee Nation  have  been  approved  as  follows: 


Oil  and  gas : 

Cudahy  OU  CJo 43 

Welch,  Clarence  A 5 

Indian    Territory    Develop- 
ment Ck) 19 

Renfrow  Oil  and  Gas  Co...  8 

Calvin  S.  Matson 7 

Myron  Matson 2 

Grant  &  Homaday 1 

Meridian  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  7 
Johnson,    Watson,    Pember- 

ton  &  Huckleberry 1 

Barlow,  John  S 1 

Superior  Oil  and  Gas  Co...  9 

Nelson,  Charles  C 1 

Stubbs  &  Lowe 9 

Bartles  &  Johnstone 1 

Bartlesville    Oil    and    Im- 
provement Co 1 

Adams,  Richard  C 42 

Los    Angeles-Cherokee    Oil 

and  Gas  Co 19 

Farnhan,  Irvine 3 

Kansas  Prospecting  and  De- 
velopment Co 22 

Barnes,  George  W.,  jr 12 

Boggs,  Oren  P >3 

Ball-Keith  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  1 

Breckinridge,  Sylvester 2 

Schaffer,  Charles  D 1 

Barnsdall,  Noel  B 3 

Wilson,   White,   White   and 

Annawalt   2 

Jamison,  Charles  W 4 

Brink,  George  A 1 

Austin  Oil  Co 9 

Ford,  James  M 8 

Jones,  James  K 4 

Southern  Oil  and  Gas  Co 1 

Union  Oil  and  Gas  Co 1 

Phillips,  Frank 6 

Merry,  Earl  W 5 

Jennings,  Edward  H 26 

Davis,  Oscar 1 

New  York  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  33 


Oil  and  gas — Continued. 

Guffey,  James  M 

Shufeldt  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Welch  Gas  and  Oil  Co 

McConnell  &  Graham 

Headlight  Oil  Co 

Lenepah  Gas,  Oil,  and  Min- 
ing Co 

Keeler  &  Stalcup 

Ozark  Crude  Oil  Co 

Taylor,  Isaac  D 

Caney  Valley  Oil  and  Gas 

Co 

Security  Oil  Co 

Frazier  &  De  Con 

Delokee  Gas  and  Oil  Co 

Quinto  Oil  Co 

Allmo  Oil  Co 

John  W.  Howe 

Bunch  &  Morrison 

Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Canary  Oil  Co 

Carey  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Jupiter  Oil  Col 

Lightning  Creek  Oil  and  Gas 

Co 

Vinlta  and  Chelsea  Oil  Co.. 
Occidental  Oil  and  Gas  Co. 

Canton  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Mayes,  Col.  E 

Guffey  &  Galey 

Blair,  Edward 

Wichita  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Bovard,  John  H 

National   Oil   and  Develop- 
ment Co 

Walkley  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Empire  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Randolph  Oil  and  Gas  Co.. 

Hamilton,  William  R 

Campbell  &  Lawson 

Johnstone  &  Johnstone 

'  Ypst,  Isaac  M 

Burrows,  Allen  S ^ 

Ufer  &  Campbell 2 
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Oil  and  gas — CJontinued. 

Johnstone  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  1 

Moore,  Clint 1 

Hoffman,  William  H 7 

George  A.  Murphy 1 

Campbell.  Herbert  C 2 

Both-Argue,  Malre  Brothers 

Oil  Co 3 

Butler  &  Johnstone 2 

Upham,  Willard  S 1 

Corydon  Oil  and  Gas  Co_—  2 

Clark,  Lee 3 

« 

Hosely,  Romaine 1 

Vanderventer,  Algernon  F—  1 

Coon  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  2 

Fleming,  James  A 5 

Bates,  Florence  E 2 

Truskett  &  St  John 3 

Newton  Oil  and  Gas  Co 6 

Sand  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  2 

Blair,  J.  Wesley 1 

Holmes,  Benjamin  F 1 

Johnstone,  William 1 

Lamberton,  William  J 3 

Petra  Oil  Co 5 

Childs,  Albert  W 1 

Ochelata  Gas,  Oil,  and  Min- 
eral Co 2 

Small  wood  &  Small  wood 1 

Meeder,  Edwin 2 

Clark,  Edgar  W 2 

Bartlett  &  Smith 1 

Hohman,  Lewis  B 2 

Cherokee  Development  Co 14 

Butler,  Marion 1 

American  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  3 

George  A.  Foreman 3 

Test  Oil  Co 4 

Butte,  George  C 1 

Summit  Oil  and  Gas  Co 2 

Parsons  Crude  Oil  and  De- 
velopment Co 11 

Salt  Creek  Oil  Co 2 

Elmendaro  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  7 
Verdigris  Oil  and  Develop- 
ment Co 1 

Alluwe  Oil  Co 3 

Requa  &  Requa 2 

Ettie  Oil  and  Gas  Co 1 

Crane,  Cyrus  S 7 

Laderer,  Jacob  F 2 

Chelsea  Oil  and  Gas  Co 1 

Dewey  Oil  and  Gas  Co 3 

Cudahy,  Joseph  M 21 


Oil  and  gas — Continued. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  Oil  Co...  4 

Fink  &  Cline 5 

Bartles  &  Brent 1 

William  Keeler  Oil  Co 1 

Bamsdall,  Theodore  N 45 

Carothers,  Shryock  &  Brest.  1 
Creek  and  Indiana  Develop- 
ment Co 6 

Barber,  Herbert  A 12 

Big  Injun  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  1 

Verdigris  Oil  and  Gas  Co.- _  10 

Barnes  Investment  Co 1 

Cowles,  La  Monte 1 

Ritts,  John  B 6 

Bridgeman  &  Haner 1 

Verdigris  Valley  Oil  and  Gas 

Co 2 

Snyder,  George  P 42 

Cherokee  National  Oil  and 

Gas  Co 1 

Mounts  Oil,  Gas,  and  Min- 
eral Co 1 

Hochstetter,     Gunsburg     & 

Hassall 4 

Union  Oil,  Gas,  and  Mining 

Co . 2 

Harlow,  Frank 1 

0*Neil,  James 25 

Delaware  Indian  Oil  Co 3 

Delaware-Cherokee  Oil  Co  .  4 

•      Potter,  H.  Staples 32 

Cherokee-Chickasaw    Devel- 
opment Co 10^ 

Albert  Gottlieb 1 

Sheets,  Jason  C 3 

Milliken  Oil  Co 1 

McDonell,  Alexander  T 27 

Royal   Victor  Oil  and  Gas 

Co 4 

Smiley  &  Hall 1 

Halsell,  Hochstetter  &  Guns- 
burg   1 

St  John,  George  F 1 

Boyd,  Linnaes  C 5 

Stubbs,  James  E 1 

Empire  Oil,  Gas,  and  Min- 
ing Co 4 

Bartles,  Jacob  H 7 

Wheeler  &  Clark 1 

Graham,  Jessie 1 

Rider  &  Rittsersbacher 2 

Lewis,  Arthur  W 43 

Wiser,  Clinton  B 2 
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Oil  and  gas — Continued. 

Donnelly,  James 5 

Smith,  John 5 

Brown,  Harry  E 2 

Eastern  Oil  Co 7 

Hill,  Arthur  L 11 

John  Smith  (Independence, 

Kans) 3 

Barrett  &  Barrett 1 

Hochstetter  &  Gunsburg 1 

Munger  &  Coombs 1 

Riverside  Oil  and  Gas  Co—  1 

Curry,  James  A 2 

Neptune  Oil  Co 6 

Phelps,  Foster  C 1 

Randell,  Charles  H 1 

•      Katy  Oil  and  Gas  Co 1 

Aiken,  Friend  M 2 

Farrah,  Robert 6 

Wiser  &  McConnell 2 

Charles  T.  Conarro 2 

Lumbermen  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  11 

Roland,  Melvin  T 1 

Van-Carey  Oil  Co 1 

Gunsburg  &  Foreman 1 

Wilcox,  George  B 2 


Oil  and  gas — Continued. 

Independent  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  1 

Manley,  Joseph i 

Litchfield,  Royal  S 6 

Sawyer  &  Lendlnghaus. 1 

Dow,  Charles  M.,  jr 1 

Stitch.  Adolph  C J—  5 

Copan  Oil  and  Gas  Co 3 

Skinner,  Edwvd  B 1 

Greenlees,  John  R 1 

Whitford,  William  A 1 

Dow,  Charles  M 1 

•  Wolfe,  Arthur  L 3 

Avery  Oil  and  Gas  Co 2 

Todd,  John 1 

Bllck,  William  F 1 

Wilson,  Washington  M 1 

Greenlees,  Clinton  D 1 


Total 1.092 


Coal  and  asphalt: 

Lewis  &  Lewis 

Marble  and  stone : 

Beaumont  Marble  and  Sup- 
ply Co 


Several  of  the  leases  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams  have,  with  the  consent 
of  the  lessors  and  the  approval  of  the  Department,  been  assigned  to 
Walter  R.  Stubbs  and  Marcus  A.  Low,  and  a  few  have  been  assigned 
to  other  persons. 

Before  June  30,  1904,  51  oil  and  gas  leases  had  been  approved,  and 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  1,041  oil  and  gas  mining  leases  have  been 
approved. 

KEQUIBEMENTS    OF    CREEK    AND    CHBBOKEB    LESSEES. 

Lessees  are  required  to  pay :  On  oil,  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
production  on  the  leased  premises ;  on  coal,  8  cents  per  ton,  mine  run. 
on  every  ton  of  coal  produced  weighing  2,000  pounds,  including  what 
is  commonly  called  "  slack ; "  on  asphalt,  10  cents  per  ton  for  every 
ton  of  crude  asphalt  weighing  2,000  pounds,  and  60  cents  per  ton  on 
refined  asphalt.  On  each  gas-producing  well,  where  the  gas  is  utilized, 
they  are  required  to  pay  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  royalty  of  $150. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to  use  a  gas-producing  well,  if  the  gas 
can  reasonably  be  used  at  the  prescribed  rate,  does  not  work  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  lease  for  oil  purposes,  but  if  the  lessee  wishes  to  retain  gas- 
producing  privileges  he  must  pay  a  royalty  of  $50  per  annum  on  each 
gas-producing  well  not  utilized,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  gas.    On  gas  wells 
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drilled  before  March  20  last,  the  gas  from  which  is  not  utilized,  the 
first  payment  became  due  thirty  days  from  that  date.  Later  pay- 
ments for  such  wells  are  made  in  advance  at  the  first  of  each  succeed- 
ing  year  dating  from  the  first  payment. 

In  addition  to  the  royalty  mentioned,  lessors  must  be  paid  annually 
in  advance  16  cents  per  acre  for  the  first  and  second  years,  30  cents 
for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  75  cents  for  the  fifth  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  during  the  life  of  the  lease,  the  money  thus  paid  "  to  be  a 
credit  on  the  stipulated  royalty  should  the  same  exceed  in  any  one 
year  the  amount  of  the  advanced  payment."  Lessees  are  required  to 
give  bonds  in  sums  ranging  from  $1,000  for  a  lease  covering  80  acres 
or  less,  to  $2,000  for  a  lease  covering  160  acres,  and  an  additional 
amount  of  $500  is  required  for  each  40-acre  tract  or  fractional  part 
thereof  above  160  acres.  No  lease  can  be  sublet,  transferred,  or 
assigned  without  the  consent  of  the  lessor  and  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  bond  and  otherwise  complying  with  the 
regulations,  corporate  lessees  must  show  by  affidavit,  briefly  stated: 

Total  number  of  shares  of  stock  actually  issued. 

Amount  of  cash  paid  on  each  share. 

If  shares  were  paid  for  in  property,  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  the 
same  per  share. 

Amount  of  stock  sold,  amount  per  share  unpaid  and  subject  to 
assessment. 

Amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  and  elsewhere, 
and  source  from  which  it  was  received. 

Amount  of  deposit  to  credit  of  company  and  subject  to  check  shown 
by  affidavit  of  officers  of  bank. 

Total  indebtedness  of  company  and  nature  of  same. 

Experience  officers  of  company  or  others  connected  with,  or  em- 
ployed by  it,  have  had  in  the  oil  or  gas  or  "  any  other  business," 

What  property,  exclusive  of  cash,  is  owned  by  the  company,  and  its 
value  ? 

Amount  of  cash  company  has  on  hand  available  for  mining. 

Individual  lessees  must  show : 

Their  financial  responsibility. 
Amount  of  cash  on  hand. 
Experience  in  oil  or  gas  "  or  other  business," 
Amount  to  credit  of  the  lessee  shown  by  affidavit  of  bank 
officers. 

As  a  general  rule  lessees  are  required  to  make  a  showing  of  $5,000 
actual  cash  on  hand  and  available  for  bona  fide  mining  operations  for 
each  lease,  irrespective  of  the  area  covered,  but  the  Department  has 
held  in  many  instances  that  a  showing  of  $40,000  actual  cash  on 
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hand  available  for  mining  operations,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  lessee, 
whether  corporation  or  individual,  to  the  maximum  area  which  any 
one  company  or  person  may  lease  under  the  regulations,  to  wit, 
4,800  acres. 

Lessees  whose  bonds  were  approved  before  March  20,  1906,  are 
required  to  drill  at  least  one  well  on  the  premises  covered  by  each 
lease  within  twelve  months  from  that  date,  and  lessees  whose  bonds 
have  been  approved  since  that  date,  or  may  hereafter  be  approved, 
are  required  to  drill  at  least  one  well  on  the  land  covered  by  each 
lease  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
bond.  If  a  lessee  fails  or  refuses  to  drill  at  least  one  well  on  the  land 
covered  by  each  lease  in  his  favor  within  the  time  above  stated,  such 
lease  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  de- 
clared null  and  void,  "  with  due  notice  to  the  lessee  and  proof  of  the 
default."  All  lessees  are  required  to  file  their  leases  with  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  their  execution,  and  to  satisfy  the  Department  that  such  leases 
were  made  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  mining  oil  and  not  for 
^speculation  or  resale.  The  regulations  governing  the  leasing  of 
lands  selected  by  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  seem  to  be  entirely 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended.  Since  they  were  last  amended 
there  has  been  very  little  friction  of  any  character,  or  complaint 
concerning  the  regulations.  This  is  also  true  with  reference  to  the 
Creek  regulations. 

DEPOSITS    IN    BANKS. 

Under  the  regulations  governing  the  leasing  and  sale  of  Creek 
lands  and  the  leasing  of  Cherokee  lands,  as  amended  on  March  20, 
1905,  the  royalty  accruing  from  the  leased  lands  of  minors  and 
incompetents,  as  well  as  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands 
allotted  to  Creek  Indians,  will  be  deposited  in  designated  banks  at 
interest,  which  banks  are  required  to  give  bond  to  pay  the  stipulated 
interest  and  to  "  well  and  truly  account  for  all  deposits  heretofore  or 
hereafter  so  made  and  all  interest  accruing  thereon,  and  hold  the 
United  States,  the  officers  thereof,  and  the  individual  depositors 
harmless  from  all  loss  by  reason  of  such  deposit  or  deposits  and  the 
interest  accruing  thereon."  The  Office  has  designated  as  such  deposi- 
tories, the  Bartlesville  National  Bank,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Tulsa,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Tahlequah,  and  the  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Muskogee,  all  of  Indian  Territory.  Each  bank  is 
required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $25,000,  with  some  authorized 
surety  company  as  surety.  No  surety  company  is  allowed  to  be- 
come surety  on  these  bonds  for  a  sum  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  its 
paid-up  capital  stock,  and  at  no  time  will  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  deposits  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  bond. 
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SALE  OF  COAL  AND  ASPHALT  LANDS,  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW   NATIONS. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904,  provides  as  follows  for  the  sale  of 
unleased  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands : 

All  unleased  lands  which  are  by  section  fifty-nine  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  ratify  and  confirm  an  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two,  directed  to  "be  sold  at  public  auction  for  cash,"  and  all  other  unleased 
lands  and  deposits  of  like  character  in  said  nations  segregated  under  any 
act  of  Congress,  shall,  instead,  be  sold  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  tracts  not  exceeding  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  each  person, 
after  due  adrertlsement,  upon  sealed  proposals!  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and. approved  by  the  President,  with 
authority  to  reject  any  or  all  proposals:  Provided,  That  the  President  shall 
appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons,  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  shall  bo  a  Choctaw  by  blood,  and 
one  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  who 
shall  be  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  which  commission  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
present  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  bids  and  be  heard  in  relation  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  thereof. 

All  expenses,  inclusive  of  necessary  clerical  help  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  connected  with  and  incident  to  such  sale  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  all  leaped  lands  shall  be  withheld  from  sale  until  the 
further  direction  of  Congress. 

These  sales  are  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Office,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  under  the  authority  vested 
in  him  by  section  58  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Supplemental  Agree- 
ment (act  of  July  1, 1902), "  by  written  order  segregated  and  reserved 
from  allotment "  445,052.23  acres  of  land  iii  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations,  found  to  be  "  principally  valuable  because  of  their  de- 
posits of  coal  and  asphalt."  Of  these  lands,  111.750  acres  are  cov- 
ered by  leases  existing  at  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  supple- 
mental agreement,  September  25,  1902,  and  333,302.23  acres  are  un- 
leased. The  unleased  lands  were  divided  into  six  districts.  Bids  for 
the  purchase  of  these  lands  were  opened  in  this  Office  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  eastern  time,  on  the  following  dates : 

McAIester  District  No.  1 Oct.    3,1904 

Wilburton-Stigler  District  No.  2 Dec.   5.1904 

Howe-Poteau  District  No.  3 Feb.    6,1905 

McCurtain-Massey  District  No.  4 Apr.   3,1905 

Lehigh-Ardmore  District  No.  5 June  5,1905 

District  No.  6 Aug.  7,1905 

Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale  of  the  lands  in  each  district 
was  published  extensively  in  many  of  the  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Circulars  descriptive  of  the  lands  and  de- 
posits of  the  different  districts  were  prepared  by  Joseph  A.  Taff, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
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The  regulations  to  govern  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  deposits,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  June  17, 1904,  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  allowed  to  bid  on  more  than  one  tract,  except  in  cases  where 
two  or  more  tracts  would  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  960  acres,  that 
being  the  maximum  acreage  under  the  law  that  any  one  person 
might  purchase.  Each  bid  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check 
for  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  therbid,  such  check  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  use  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  if  the  bidder  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  his  bid  within  fifteen  days  after  notice 
of  its  acceptance.    The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  was  reserved. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  be  present  when 
bids  were  opened  "  and  to  be  heard  in  relation  to  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  "  of  any  bid  consisted  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  U.  S. 
Army,  retired,  chairman  of  the  commission,  Thomas  E.  Sanguin,  of 
Hugo,  Ind.  T.,  for  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  AValter  Colbert,  of  Ai-d- 
more,  Ind.  T.,  as  the  Chickasaw  representative. 

At  the  designated  time  bids  for  lands  in  the  different  districts  were 
opened.  All  of  the  bids  were  rejected,  as  they  were  regarded  as 
being  less  than  the  reasonable  value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement  provided 
that  the  coal  and  asphalt  lands  and  deposits,  leased  and  unleased. 
should  be  sold  at  public  auction  for  cash,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President.  The  deposits  within  town  sites  were  to  be  sold  within  two 
years  frpm  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  agreement,  viz,  Sep- 
tember 25, 1902,  and  the  lands  within  three  years  from  that  date.  It 
was  also  provided  by  the  agreement  that  "  the  coal  or  asphalt  covered 
by  each  lease  shall  be  sold  separately."  By  the  act  of  April  21, 1904, 
above  quoted,  the  manner  of  sale  was  changed  and  it  was  declared 
"  that  all  leased  lands  shall  be  withheld  from  sale  until  the  further 
direction  of  Congress."  Congress  has  given  no  further  direction 
concerning  the  sale  of  the  leased  coal  and  asphalt  lands,  and  they 
have  not  been  advertised  for  sale. 

On  May  9,  1904,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested  advice 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  "  within  what  time  must  the 
sales  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  deposits"  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  be  made?  The  Assistant  Attorney-General,  on  May 
17. 1904,  said: 

Upon  careful  reading  of  the  amendatory  provision  in  connection  with  the  origi- 
nal law,  it  would  seem  that  the  purpose  was  to  change  the  method  or  manner  of 
conducting  the  sale  rather  than  the  time  of  making  the  sale.  I  therefore  advise 
that  the  provisions  of  the  original  law  fixing  the  time  for  making  the  sales 
should  be  held  to  control. 

The  time  within  which  the  sales  should  have  been  made  expired  on 
September  24,  1905,  and  no  action  has  been  taken  looking  to  the  sale 
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of  the  lands  for  which  bids  have  heretofore  been  rejected  or  of  those 
for  which  no  bids  were  received. 

SUPERVISION   OF   LEASES. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Office,  the  Assistant 

Attorney-Genenil,  in  an  opinion  of  September  30,  1903,  held  that  the 

Department  had  no  duty  to  perform  in  the  matter  of  the  leasing  and 

sale  of  lands  allotted  to  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

tribes.     However,  the  act  of  March  3,  1905    (33  Stat.  L.,  1048), 

provides : 

It  shan  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate,  or  cause 
to  be  investigated,  any  lease  of  allotted  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  which  he 
has  reason  to  believe  has  been  obtained  by  fraud  or  in  violation  of  the  terms  of 
existing  agreements  with  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes ;  arid  he  shall,  in  any 
such  case  where  in  his  opinion  the  evidence  warrants  it,  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  suit  in  the  proper  United  States  court  to  cancel  the  same, 
and  in  all  cases  where  it  may  appear  to  the  court  that  any  lease  was  obtained 
by  fraud,  or  in  violation  of  such  agreements,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  can- 
celing the  same  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  equity  may  prescribe;  and  it 
shall  be  allowable,  in  cases  where  all  parties  in  interest  consent  thereto,  to 
modify  any  lease  and  to  continue  the  same  as  modified:  Provided,  No  lease 
made  by  any  administrator,  executor,  guardian,  or  curator  which  has  been 
investigated  by  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  United  States  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  subject  to  suit  or  proceeding  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  Attorney-General :  Provided  further.  No  lease  made  by 
any  administrator,  executor,  guardian,  or  curator  shall  be  valid  or  enforcible 
without  the  approval  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding. 

This  provision  is  equally  applicjible  to  allotted  lands  in  all  the 
five  nations,  and  on  July  22,  1905,  the  Department  authorized  the 
agent  for  the  Union  Agency  to  employ  three  clerks,  competent  as 
field  men,  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month  each,  to  investigate  alleged 
cases  of  fraud  or  irregularities  in  the  procurement  of  leases  of  Indian 
lands,  and  three  stenographers,  at  $85  per  month  each,  to  assist  in 
Fuch  investigation.  These  employees  are  also  allowed  their  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  which,  together  with  their  salaries, 
will  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the  w^ork 
among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

DELAWARBS. 

Sint  against  Chei^okees, — In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Ofiice, 
the  suit,  entitled  "  The  Delaware  Indians  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation,'' 
was  fully  discussed.  The  Delawares  claimed  that  as  a  band  or  tribe 
they  purchased  in  fee,  under  the  agreement  of  April  8,  1867,  157,600 
acres  of  land  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  were  to  be  set  off  to 
them  east  of  the  96  meridian,  and  that  therefore  the  allotment  which 
a  deceased  registered  Delaware  would  have  received — if  living  when 
allotments  were  made — descended  to  his  heirs;  but  that  these  heirs. 
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in  addition  to  their  inherited  160  acres,  were  entitled  to  share  equally 
with  the  Cherokees  in  such  lands  of  that  nation  as  should  remain 
after  deducting  the  157,600  acres  of  Delaware  land. 

By  the  act  of  June  28, 1898,  the  Delawares  were  authorized  to  bring 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  rights  of  said  Delaware  Indians  in  and  to  the 
lands  and  funds  of  said  nation  "  under  their  purchase. 

The  Cherokees  contended  that  only  the  registered  Delawares  who 
were  living  at  the  time  allotments  were  made  were  entitled  to  160 
acres  of  land  each ;  that  the  descendants  of  registered  Delawares  were 
entitled  to  share  equally  with  the  Cherokees ;  and  that  the  lands  which 
would  have  been  allotted  to  registered  Delawares  if  living  did  not 
descend  to  their  heirs  but  reverted  to  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  Court  of  Claims  sustained  the  contention  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  February  23, 
1904,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  decided  against 
the  contention  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  The  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  registered  Delawares  living  at  the  date  of  its  decree  were 
each  entitled  to  160  acres  of  land,  and  that  the  descendants  of  regis- 
tered Delawares  have  the  right  to  share  equally  with  the  Cherokees 
in  the  distribution  of  the  remainder  of  the  Cherokee  estate. 

Registered  Delawares  are  those  whose  names  are  on  a  roll  prepared 
in  1867,  by  John  G.  Pratt,  agent  of  the  Delawares,  being  those  who 
elected  to  remove  from  Kansas  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Terri- 
tory. At  the  time  of  removal  there  were  985  registered  Delawares  of 
whom  there  were  212  survivors  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904,  appropriated  $150,000  to  be  paid  to  the 
Delawares  in  lieu  of  all  their  claims  and  demands  against  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  band  in  council  assembled  they  accepted  that  amount. 
Attorney  fees  amounting  to  $37,200  were  deducted  from  the  amount 
appropriated,  and  the  remainder,  $112,800,  will  be  paid  at  an  early 
date  to  the  Delaware  Indians  entitled  to  it. 

All  suits  instituted  by  the  Delaware  Indians  against  the  United 
States  have,  as  required  by  the  act,  been  dismissed. 

Improvements  on  surphis  lands. — By  the  act  of  April  21,  19(W. 
the  Delaware  Indians  were  authorized  to  sell,  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  improvements  upon  their  sur- 
plus lands  to  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  select 
allotments  "  at  a  valuation  to  be  approved  by  an  official  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  for  that  purpose/'  The  President,  on  May  11. 
1904,  designated  the  Indian  agent,  J.  Blair  Shoenfelt,  as  the  official 
to  approve  the  valuation  of  such  improvements,' and  June  1,  1904.  the 
Department  prescribed  regulations  to  carrj'  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 
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The  Delaware  Indians  were  unable  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  act  to  dispose  of  all  of  the  improvements  on  their  surphis 
holdings,  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  contains  the  following : 

That  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  who  have  made  Improvements  or  were  in 
rightful  poBsession  of  such  improvements  upon  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
on  April  twenty-flrst,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  to  which  there  is  no  valid 
adverse  claim,  shall  have  the  right  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  act  to  dispose  of  such  improvements  to  other  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  select  allotments  at  a  valuation  to  be  approved  by 
an  official  to  be  designated  by  the  President  for  that  purpose  and  the  amount 
for  which  said  improvements  are  disposed  of,  if  sold  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  until  paid,  and 
such  lien  may  be  enforced  by  the  vendor  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction : 
Provided,  That  the  right  of  any  Delaware-Cherokee  citizen  to  dispose  of  such 
improvements  shall,  before  the  valuation  at  which  the  improvements  may  be 
sold,  be  determined  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe. 

Under  the  provisions  of  law  just  quoted,  the  President  first  desig- 
nated Inspector  Cyrus  Beede  as  the  official  to  fix  the  value  at  which 
Delawares  would  be  allowed  to  sell  their  improvements;  but  owing 
to  Mr.  Beede's  illness  Dana  H.  Kelsey,  agent  for  the  Union  Agency, 
was  designated  in  his  place. 

The  records  of  this  Office  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  the  agent 
considered  and  approved  bills  of  sale  presented  by  Delaware-Chero- 
kee citizens,  conveying  to  Cherokees  or  freedmen  entitled  to  select 
allotments  the  improvements  on  the  surplus  holdings  of  Delawares. 
as  follows: 

B1116  of  sale  filed 419 

Bills  of  sale  approved 301 

Acres  involved 13,807.72 

Value  of  improvements  as  fixed  by  agent $20, 9!)5 

Average  price  per  acre $1.52 

COLLECTION    OF   REVENUES. 

Royalties. — The  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  all  taxes,  royalties,  and  permits  of  all  natures  in  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  nations.  In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
he  collects  the  royalties  on  minerals,  timber,  stone,  payments  for  town 
lots  and  cattle  tax.  During  the  year  he  has  collected  in  the  several 
nations  the  following  items : 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations : 

Coal   royalty $245, 858.  56 

Asphalt  royalty 2,569.80 

Stone  and  ballast 281.  91 

Town-lot  payments . 541,  749.  55 

Cattle  tax,  Choctaw  Nation - 34,288.05 

Cattle  tax,  Chickasaw  Nation 25.825.60 

Total     850. 47:5. 50 
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Creek  Nation: 

Ck)al  royalty  (individual) H  756. 44 

Oil  and  gas  royalty  (individual) 5,672.79 

Grazing    tax 12,146.78 

Occupation  and  merchandise  tax 23,300.17 

Rent  of  capltol  building  (Department  of  Justice) 1.000.00 

Town  lot  payments 105,579.47 

Total 152, 465. 65 

Cherokee  Nation: 

Coal  royalty    (individual) 1,891.71 

Oil  and  gas  royalty  (Individual) 78,846.00 

Ferry   charters 65.00 

Grazing    tax 2, 944. 20 

Sale  of  intruder  places 910.15 

Stone  royalties    (individual) 500.00 

School   revenue 11,491.94 

Town  lot  pa5'ments 139,389.74 

Total 236, 03a  74 

The  grand  totals  collected  by  the  agent  during  the  fiscal  year  are  a*^ 

follows : 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations |8o0, 573. 50 

Creek    Nation 152,445.65 

Cherokee  Nation 236, 038. 74 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 465.35 

Sale  of  public  property 93.50 

Total 1 -- 1,  239, 616.  74 

The  agent  received  during  the  year  from  all  sources,  including 
requisitions  on  the  United  States  Treasury,  a  total  of  $3,270,717.65. 

Approved  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  cover  111,- 
760  acres  of  land,  and  lessees  pay  a  royalty  of  8  cents  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  mine  run,  including  "slack;"  10  cents  per  ton  on  crude 
asphalt,  and  60  cents  per  ton  on  refined ;  and  2  cents  per  cubic  yard  on 
rock  and  stone.  From  the  date  the  Government  assumed  charge  of 
affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  June  28,  1898,  to  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year  there  has  been  collected  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  as  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  a  total  of  $1,483,826.36.  The 
amount  collected  each  year  is  as  follows : 

July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 $110,145.25 

July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 138,486.40 

July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901 199,663.55 

July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 247,361.36 

July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 261,929.84 

July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904 277,811.60 

July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905 248,428.36 
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These  figures  do  not  represent  the  actual  tonnage  mined  each  year, 
as  the  annual  advance  royalty  on  the  different  leases  is  included 
therein. 

Creek  tribal  tax, — At  the  request  of  the  tribal  authorities  of  the 
Creek  Xation  and  of  many  persons  doing  business  in  that  nation,  the 
collection  of  the  tribal  tax  was  suspended  about  July  1,  1903,  until 
such  time  as  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Indian  Territory  should 
render  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  Buster  and  Jones  v,  Wright  et  al. 
The  court  of  appeals  sustained  the  contention  of  the  Government  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  tax.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision 
by  Buster  and  Jones  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
eighth  (iircuit.     During  the  December  term,  1904,  the  court  said : 

The  decision  was  erroneous.  It  was  a  reversal  and  it  should  have  been  an 
affirmance.  If  we  should  now  reverse  the  decree  of  dismissal,  which  has  been 
rendered,  it  would  bnly  be  to  direct  the  entry  of  a  decree  of  dismissal  in  the 
same  terms  upon  the  demurrer.  As  a  decree  which  has  the  same  effect  has 
already  been  entered,  it  will  not  be  disturbed.  A  right  decree  for  a  wrong 
reason  is  not  reversible.  The  decrees  below  must  be  affirmed,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

This  opinion  was  filed  on  March  7,  1905,  and  immediately  there- 
after the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory  was  instructed  by  the 
Department  to  proceed  with  the  collection  of  the  tribal  tax  in  the 
Creek  Nation.  Several  of  the  business  men,  especially  of  Muskogee, 
opposed  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
spector to  cause  their  places  of  business  to  be  closed  by  the  Indian 
police  force.  Part  of  the  Indian  police  force  was  arrested  by  the 
municipal  authorities  and  taken  before  the  mayor  of  Muskogee,  who, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Curtis  Act,"  has  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  a  United  States  commissioner.  The  policemen  were  discharged  by 
the  mayor,  Doctor  Fite,  and  the  Government  has  since  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  The  collection  is  made  from 
the  date  of  the  last  payment  by  each  company  or  firm.  At  this  time 
the  business  men  are  permitted  to  pay  such  amounts  as  they  consider 
are  justly  due  the  nation,  and  they  are  given  what  may  be  properly 
termed  temporary  receipts  evidencing  the  amount  of  payment,  but 
not  in  any  manner  admitting  that  it  is  the  whole  amount  due.  The 
Department  has  authorized  the  employment  of  three  persons  to 
examine  the  books  and  invoices  of  each  merchant  doing  business  in 
the  Creek  Nation  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  such  merchant 
has  paid  the  tax  legally  due,  which  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  goods  oflFered  for  sale. 

PUBLIC    ROADS. 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  500),  ratifying 
the  Creek  agreement  provides  that  "  public  highways  or  roads,  three 
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rods  in  width,  being  one  and  one-half  rods  on  each  side  of  the  section 
line,  may  be  established  along  all  section  lines  without  any  compensa- 
tion  being  paid  therefor ;  and  all  allottees,  purchasers,  and  others  shall 
take  title  to  such  lands  subject  to  this  provision."  It  is  further  de- 
clared that  when  necessary  for  the  public  good,  highways  or  roads 
may  be  established  "  elsewhere  than  along  section  lines,"  and  that  the 
actual  value  of  the  land  thus  taken  shall  be  determined  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  and  be  paid  from  tribal  funds  of  the 
Creek  Nation  while  the  tribal  government  continues. 

Section  37  of  the  Cherokee  agreement,  approved  by  act  of  July  1. 
1902,  contains  similar  provisions,  except  that  the  roads  are  to  be  but 
2  rods  in  width. 

There  is  no  legislation  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  and  Seminole 
agreements  or  elsewhere  requiring  the  establishment  of  roads  in  those 
nations. 

The  roads  are  established  under  the  supervision  of  the  Indian 
agent,  and  but  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  him  in  estab- 
lishing roads  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  whether  on  section 
lines  or  otherwise.  Both  the  agent  and  this  Office  have  received 
many  complaints  concerning  the  establishment  of  roads  in  the  Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations.  A  road  is  a  public  necessity, 
and  Congress  will  be  requested  at  its  next  session  to  enact  legislation 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  roads  along  section  lines  or  elsewhere 
when  necessary  in  these  three  nations. 

TOWN   BITIS. 

During  the  year  the  towns  of  Boynton,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and 
Tuttle,  Lindsay,  and  Sulphur,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  were  sur- 
veyed and  platted. 

Schedules  showing  the  appraisement  of  all  lots,  the  names  of  the 
persons  entitled  to  purchase  lots  under  the  provisions  of  law,  and  the 
percentages  to  be  paid  by  them  were  approved  for  the  following 
towns : 

Cherokee  Nation, — Bennett,  Braggs,  Briartown,  Campbell,  Centra- 
lia,  CoUinsville,  Fairland,  Fort  Gibson,  Gans,  Gritts,  Grove,  Hill- 
side, Kansas,  Ketchum,  Long,  Maple,  McLain,  North  Tulsa,  Ochelata, 
Oolagah,  Owasso,  Peggs,  Ramona,  Redland,  Ruby,  Spavinaw,  Stil- 
well,  Tahlequah,  Talala,  Texanna,  Vera,  Watova,  Webbers  Falk 
Weldon,  Westville. 

Choctaw  Nation. — Alderson,  Bokchito,  Boswell,  Crowder  City, 
Gowen,  Krebs,  McCurtain,  Muse,  Phillips,  Savanna,  ^e^  Fort 
Smith. 

Chkkamw  Nation, — Bailey,  Cliff,  Drake,  Fitzhugh,  Francis,  Helen, 
Hird,  Jesse,  Lindsay,  Madill,  Midland,  Ninnekah,  Ravia,  Tyrola. 
Viola,  Mead. 
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Patents  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  con- 
veyance of  lots  in  the  following  towns : 

Patents  for  conveyance  of  town  lots. 


Town. 


Namber 
of  pat- 
ents. 


Cherokee  Nation: 

Adair 

Afton 

BartlesTille  . . 
Big  Cabin.... 
Bluejacket... 

Catooea 

Centralia 

Chelsea 

Chotean 

Claremore 

Fairland 

Hanson 

Lenapah 

Maldrow 

Nowata 

Pryorcreek  .. 

SaUisaw 

Tahleqnah  ... 

Vian 

Vinita 

Welch 


Town. 


Number 
of  pat- 
ents. 


Creek  Nation: 

Bil^ '.*'.".-! 

Bristow 

Checotah  .. 
Clarksrille. 

Eofanla 

Foster 

Henryetta . 
HoldenvlUe 

Inola 

Kellyville.. 

Mounds 

Muskogee. . 
Okmnlffee  . 
Bedfork  ... 
Sapulpa — 

Tulsa 

Wagoner  .. 
Wetnmka. . 
Wildcat.... 


8 

2 
40 
41 

4 
24 

2 
35 
18 

5 

1 

96 

848 

87 

80 

34 

145 

282 

28 

2 


During  the  year  the  Department  approved  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  schoolhouses  in  the  following  towns : 

Caddo,  Choctaw  Nation $1.j,(K)0 

Broken  Arrow,  Creek  Nation 7,500 

Wapanucka,  Choctaw  Nation 8,000 

Marietta,  Chickasaw  Nation 15,000 

A  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3, 
1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  982),  reads  as  follows: 

That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  survey  and  platting  at  their 
own  expense  of  town  sites  by  private  parties  where  stations  are  located  along 
the  lines  of  railroads,  nor  the  unrestricted  alienation  of  land  for  such  purposes, 
when  recommended  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  the  Department  has  authorized 
the  alienation  of  allotted  lands  for  town-site  purposes  as  follows: 

Allotted  lands  alienated  for  town  sites. 


Location. 


Creek  Nation: 

Beggs !  Albert  Tiger 

Bmtow 1  Ella  Harry. 

Do CJornelius  Harry 

Joseph  L.  Freeman. 


Checotah 

Hannav 

Haakell 

Holdenrille. 

Do 

Mnskogee... 

Do 

Do 


Oibson  James. 

Douglas  Lewis 

Martha  T.  Pierce.. 

YarnerHill 

Josephine  Higgins. 
David  A.  Fulaom  . . 
Alex.  Sango 


Name. 


Acres. 


00 
40 
40 
10 
80 
40 
40 
85 
74 
40 
40 
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Allotted  lands  alienated  for  town  sitcii — Continued. 


Location.  ,  Name. 


Acres. 


Cre^k  Nation— Continued.  | 

Okmulgee Mama  J.  Griaaom 3S.09 

Do Eddie  Peiryman 9.U 

Do Boaanna  Washingrton 80 

Sapulpa HeirHof  Susan  Thompson 1.10.80 

Tmsa Gooi^e  B.  Ferryman,  jr 10 

Do Mamie  Sullivan 10 

Do LilaD.  Lindsey ]  11.68 

Do Ella  Homer S) 

Do 1  Ab.  Q.  Ferryman |  10 

Do Emma  Drew 10 

Weleetka Malinda  Fife .• 40 

Do Billy  Canard -..  40 

Do Lucy  Canard 40 

Cherokee  Nation: 

BartlesviUe Margaret  Huckleberry flr) 

Do Rilla  M.  Fomberton 60 

Do Arthur  Armstrong I  70.85 

Do I  Frederick  McDaniel 30 

Clar^'more Cora  Hicka .:  50 

Collinsville ,  Lee  Slottle i  10 

Do Thos.  D.  Tavlor I  40 

Dewey William  G.  Rogers \  40 

Falls  City Minnie  Sleeper |  50 

Marble Prank  M.Duckworth |  ati 

Do William  T.Taylor ■  96.66 

Do CharlesF.  Chambers I  28.89 

Do Chee**ey  Chambers I  97.42 

Nowata Minnie  Rjley 40 

Do • '  Joseph  R.Rogers 60.29 

Ochelata |  Alex.  Hendncks • 10 

Do Lizzie  KingflHher 8.14 

Ramona I  Charles  R.  Keeler 5.05 

Do Albert  Keeler 10 

Russell Lee  R.Scott 30 

Do Claude  Thompson 50 

Do Heirs  of  Gilbert  S.  Thompson 50 

Do Raphael  Lower V 50 

Vinita Sarah  Mode 20 

Wann Mike  Patrick 20 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Featherston Lucius  C.  Feathorston,  guardian  of  Charles  C.  Featherston,  TO 

Willis  F.  Featherston,  and  Edward  M.  Featherston. 

Kinta Jimpson  Thompson,  administrator  estate  of  Jas.  Thompson .  98. 94 

Panama John  H.  Goodnight iai;S 

Do ]  Edmond  Goodnight i  40 

Poteau Hweny  W.  Folsom '  :«) 


Do ,  Julia  A.  Folsom 

Chickasaw  Nation 

Lutie  M.  Walcott 


Ardraoi"e.. 
Maysville . 
Stonewall. 


Jennie  L.  Williams 
Frances  Bourland  . 


77.63 

105.85 
80 
134.89 


ALLOTMENTS. 


Allotments  in  the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations  have  been  practically 
completed,  except  to  new-born  children,  and  the  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  allotment  work  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  and 
Cherokee  nations  is  very  satisfactory.  Allotment  offices  were  opened 
in  the  Creek  Nation  early  in  April,  1899,  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  about  April  16, 1903,  and  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1903.  Owing  to  the  controversy  between  Cherokees  of  Chero- 
kee blood  and  citizens  of  the  nation  of  Delaware  blood,  concerning 
the  area  of  the  land  purchased  by  the  Delawares  in  1867,  the  allot- 
ment office  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  closed  for  the  last  six  months 
of  the  calendar  year  1903.  To  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  allotments, 
as  follows,  had  been  made  to  citizens  of  the  different  tribes : 
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Nation.  of  allo^  ,     .iiiSSi 


Cherokee a5,676  3,542.842.80 

Creek ■  15,:«6  i  2.4.^,042.00 

Chickasaw 2t),183  2,«62,1H1.97 

Choc:taw «  23,K10  3,461, 694.30 

Seminole 2,750  ,  344,487.00 


Allotments  to  children. — ^The  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.. 
1048),  authorizes  allotment  of  lands  to  children  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  born  between  specified  dates,  as  follows : 

• 

Tbat  the  Ck>minission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  hereby  authorized  for 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  to  receive  and  consider 
applications  for  enrollment  of  infant  children  bom  prior  to  September  twenty- 
fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  who  were  living  on  said  date,  to  citizens 
by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians  whose  enrollment  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  act.  and  to  enroll  and  make  allotments  to  such  children. 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  for  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  to  receive  and  consider  applications 
for  enrollment  of  children  born  subsequent  to  September  twenty-fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  and  prior  to  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  who 
were  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes  of  Indians  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  and  to  enroll  and  make 
allotments  to  such  children. 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  for  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  appi-ovai  of  this  act  to  receive  and  consider  applications 
for  enrollments  of  children  bom  subsequent  to  May  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  and  prior  to  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  living  on 
said  latter  date,  to  citizens  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians  whose  enrollment  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  act,  and  to  enroll  and  make  allotments  to  such  children. 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  for  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  to  receive  and  consider  applica- 
tions for  enrollment  of  infant  children  born  prior  to  March  fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  five,  and  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  of  the  Seminole 
tribe  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
to  enroll  and  make  allotments  to  such  children,  giving  to  each  an  equal  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land,  and  such  children  shall  also  share  equally  with  other  citi- 
zens of  the  Seminole  tribe  in  the  distribution  of  all  other  tribal  property  and 
funds. 

Placing  Indians  in  possession  of  their  allotments, — The  agreements 
with  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations,  require 
that  each  citizen  shall  be  placed  in  unrestricted  possession  of  his 
allotment  and  the  certificate  of  allotment  is  made  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  right  of  the  allottee  to  the  possession  of  the  land.  This  duty 
devolves  upon  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  Union  Agency,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department,  and  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Cherokee  nations  his  action  in  this  particular  can  not  ''  bo  controlled 
by  writ  or  process  of  any  court." 
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This  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  difficult,  and  most  expensive 
branches  of  the  work  of  the  Union  Agency.  Complaints  require 
constant  use  of  the  Indian  police  force  and  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions in  the  field.  The  agent  reports  that  up  to  June  30,  1905,  3,553 
written  complaints  for  possession  have  been  filed  and  disposed  of, 
as  follows: 

Requests  to  place  Indians  in  possession  of  allotments. 


;  Pending  I  ZSSj»      Heard 
Nation.  |  July  1,  i  £^^21   and  di»- 


Creek |  122 

Cherokee 65 

Choctaw 98 


Chickaaaw ,  128  682  I  587  201 


469 

492 

444 

955 

350 

891 

682 

587 

Unjiet- 
Ued. 


99 

144 

51 


Total I  897 


1.925         1,825 


496 


A  few  cases  have  been  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  agent  to 
the  Department,  but  the  action  of  the  agent  has  invariably  been  sus- 
tained. 

April  26  last,  Agent  Shoenfelt,  of  the  Union  Agency,  asked  for 
specific  instructions  on  the  following  points: 

First.  Shall  I  continue  to  follow  the  Instructions  quoted  above  from  Depart- 
ment letter  of  March  6,  1904? 

Second.  Do  those  portions  of  the  various  agreements  quoted  in  the  early 
parts  of  this  letter,  considered  alone  or  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  such 
agreements,  vest  in  me  any  judicial  power  whatever;  and  if  so,  what  judicial 
I)ower  and  the  scope  thereof? 

Third.  What  is  the  extent  and  scope  of  my  "  jurisdiction  and  lawful  author- 
ity "  to  remove  Intruders  in  the  different  nations  referred  to  in  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  eighth  circuit,  in  the  case  of  Indian 
Land  nnd  Tnist  Company  v.  Shoenfelt  et  al.,  above  noted? 

Fourth.  If  it  is  desired  that  my  former  course  should  be  further  pursued,  or 
that  my  action  be  talvcn  not  In  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General,  above  noted.  I  desire  explicit  instructions  in  respect  thereto, 
that  the  wishes  of  th9  Indian  Office  and  the  Department  may  be  carried  out  to 
the  letter. 

May  8  the  Office  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Several  opinions  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  and  the 
action  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth 
circuit,  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Land  and  Trust  Company  v.  J.  Blair 
Shoenfelt  et  al.,  were  cited.  With  reference  to  the  agent's  first 
question,  the  Office  said  that  it  saw  no  reason  why  the  agent  should 
not  place  legal  guardians  in  possession  of  lands  allotted  to  their  minor 
wards  if  investigation  showed  that  the  land  had  not  been  leased  in 
accordance  with  law,  but  that  if  the  land  had  been  leased  in  accord- 
jjnce  with  the  law  the  Office  did  not  believe  the  agent  should  remove 
(he  Jes<:ees  nnd  put  the  guardians  in  possession.    The  same  position 
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was  taken  as  to  placing  adult  allottees  in  possession  of  the  lands 
allotted  to  them. 

The  Office  expressed  the  opinion  as  to  the  second  and  third  ques- 
tions that  the  agreements  conferred  no  judicial  powers  whatever 
upon  the  agent. 

From  the  fourth  question  the  Office  understood  that  the  agent  had 
only  been  requiring  allottees  to  produce  their  allotment  certificates 
and  satisfy  him  of  their  identity,  and  that  on  their  doing  this  he  put 
them  in  possession  of  their  lands  and  removed  alleged  intruders 
therefrom,  irrespective  of  whether  such  allottees  had  leased  their 
allotments ;  and  the  Office  was  of  opinion  that  the  agent  should  dis- 
continue such  action,  and  that  before  removing  an  alleged  intruder, 
he  should  ascertain  whether  the  allotment  had  been  legally  leased. 
These  questions  were  referred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  and 
in  his  opinion  of  May  19,  approved  the  same  day,  he  said : 

The  matter  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  former  opinions,  and  I  advise  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Ck)mmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  he  be  authorized 
to  answer  the  questions  of  the  agent  as  indicated  in  his  report  of  the  Stli 
Instant,  be  approved. 

Removal  of  restrictions  on  alienation  of  allotted  lands. — The  act 
of  April  21, 1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  189),  contains  the  following: 

All  the  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  lands  of  all  allottees  of  either  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  who  are  not  of  Indian  blood,  except  minors,  are, 
except  as  to  homesteads,  hereby  removed,  and  all  restrictions  upon  the  alienation 
of  all  other  allottees  of  said  tribes,  except  minors  and  except  as  to  homesteads, 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  removed,  under  such 
rules  and  reflations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  the  Union  Agency  in  charge  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  if  said  agent  is  satisfied,  upon  a  full  investigation  of  each 
individual  case,  that  such  removal  of  restrictions  is  for  the  best  interest  of  said 
allottee.  The  finding  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  and  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  recorded  in  the  same 
manner  as  patents  for  lands  are  recorded. 

These  provisions  apply  to  all  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
and  on  May  12, 1904,  the  Department  apprgved  regulations  to  govern 
applications  by  adult  allottees  of  Indian  blood  for  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them  except 
their  homesteads.  Applicants  must  apply  to  the  United  States  In- 
dian agent  for  the  Union  Agency  by  petition,  which  shall  con- 
tain statements  as  to  the  age,  sex,  citizenship,  and  percentage  of 
Indian  blood  of  the  applicant;  whether  he  can  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  English  language;  the  extent  of  his  schooling;  the  amount  of  per- 
isonal  property  owned  by  him;  his  business  experience,  especially  in 
the  handling  of  money ;  a  description  of  his  allotment,  including  the 
homestead  in  a  separate  description ;  the  character  of  the  land  and  his 
opinion  as  to  its  value;  the  nature  and  value  of  the  improvements 
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upon  each  tract;  whether  certificate  of  allotment  or  patent  has  been 
issued,  and,  if  not,  whether  the  contest  period  has  expired ;  the  reasons 
why,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions on  alienation ;  whether  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  land  or  any 
portion  of  it  has  been  made  and  the  price  to  be  received,  either  in 
money  or  in  other  property,  and  if  the  latter  the  nature  of  the  prop- 
erty ;  whether  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  has  already  been  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  the  sale ;  whether  the  allotment  or  any  part 
of  it  has  been  leased,  and  if  so,  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

Under  rule  3  of  the  regulations  the  Indian  agent  may  recommend 
the  approval  of  an  application  if  the  applicant  is  well  known  to  him 
as  a  man  of  established  capacity  and  experience  in  business  affairs 
without  making  an  investigation  or  report  in  detail  concerning  the 
application.  All  other  applications  are  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  Indian  agent  before  they  are  forwarded  to  this  Office.  The 
agent  reports  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  allottee  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English  to  conduct  business  in  that  language  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  details ;  the  extent  of  his  education  and  his  in- 
telligence— "  the  latter  as  compared  with  a  white  man  similarly  situ- 
ated in  life;"'  his  business  experience,  especially  as  to  agriculture  and 
stock  raising ;  whether  he  has  supported  himself  well  or  poorly ;  what 
if  any,  improvements  he  has  placed  upon  the  land  (giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  included  in  the  allotment  and  indicating  the  home- 
stead) ;  the  nature,  amount,  and  value  of  his  personal  property;  the 
amount  of  money  he  has  handled  and  whether  he  has  used  it  profitably 
and  judiciously,  and  the  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  interests  of 
the  applicant  will  be  best  subserved  by  approving  the  'application. 

Under  these  regulations  applications  as  follows  have  beien  received 
in  this  Office  since  May  12,  1904 : 


Applications  for  removal  of  restrictions  on  alienation  of  lands. 


Received 

Approved 

Disapproved 

Pending  before  the  Office  or  the  Department . 


Creeks. 

Choc- 

Chicka- 

Chero- 

tawB. 

sawB. 

kees. 

443 

566 

139 

408 

05 

41 

14 

n 

218 

412 

91 

288 

134 

laj 

34 

94 

Semi- 
noles. 


6 

21 
2 


Of  the  applications  acted  on  by  the  Department  the  percentages 
approved  are  as  follows:  Creeks  30,  Choctaws  9,  Chickasaws  13. 
Cherokees  23,  and  Seminoles  22  per  cent.  The  remainder  were  dis- 
approved. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  approved  applications  is 
very  small.  The  Indian  agent  reports  that  owing  to  the  limited  force 
of  his  office  the  applications  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  disap- 
proved, were  first  forwarded,  as  but  little  typewriting  was  required 
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to  transmit  them,  while  an  extensive  investigation  is  made  concerning 
those  applications  recommended  for  approval  not  coming  under  rule 
3.  It  is  believed  that  the  percentage  of  approved  applications  will 
greatly  increase  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Date  of  allotment  certificate. — On  July  21, 1903,  William  Johnstone, 
father  and  natural  guardian  for  Nellie  V.  and  Leo  H.  Johnstone,  ap- 
peared at  the  land  office  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  attempted  to 
select  allotments  for  them.  The  land  office  for  the  Cherokee  Nation 
was  closed  shortly  after  that  date,  and  the  certificate  for  allotment 
was  not  issued  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  until 
July  2, 1904.  A  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  certificate  should  be 
dated  July  21,  1903,  or  July  2,  1904.  The  date  of  the  certificate 
was  an  important  matter,  as  the  land  is  in  sec.  12,  T.  26  N.,  R.  12,  and 
is  covered  by  an  oil  lease  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  Cudahy  Oil  Company  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1898,  and  about  $9,000  in  royalty 
accrued  between  July  21,  1903,  and  July  2,  1904.  An  appeal  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Johnstone  from  the  Commission's  decision. 

With  reference  to  a  purchase  of  a  lot  in  the  town  of  Bartlesville, 
which  lot  was  covered  by  lease  in  favor  of  the  Cudahy  Oil  Company, 
in  an  opinion  of  January  26,  1904,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General 
for  the  Interior  Department,  said : 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  date  when  a  claimant  becomes  a  purchaser,  and 
when  the  sale  of  the  town  lot  is  made,  is  when  the  claimant  evidences  his 
intention  to  acquire  the  title  to  the  lot  claimed  by  making  the  initial  payment 

thereon. 

• 

He  further  held  that  purchasers  of  town  lots  in  Bartlesville  become 
subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  nation  under  the  Cudahy  oil  lease. 

In  transmitting  the  Johnstone  case  the  Office  referred  to  this  opin- 
ion and  took  the  position  that  the  certificate  should  be  dated  July  21, 
1903,  and  that  the  minor  applicants  had,  through  their  father  and 
natural  guardian,  done  all  that  was  required  of  them,  and  that  their 
rights  vested  on  that  date.  The  subject  was  submitted  to  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney-General  for  an  opinion,  and  on  December  28,  1904,  he 
said: 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  an  allotment  can  not  be  regarded  as  complete  and 
that  no  certificate  should  be  issued  until  the  enrollment  of  the  claimant  as  a  cit- 
izen has  been  approved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  guarantees  to  each 
citizen  the  right  to  so  select  his  allotment  as  to  include  his  improvements,  and 
where  the  citizen  has  no  improved  lands  the  practice  has  been  to  allow  the  citi- 
zen to  exercise  his  own  choice  in  selection  of  land,  so  far  as  compatible  with 
public  interests  in  not  leaving  small  isolated  tracts.  This  right  of  selection  is 
implied  by  the  statute  to  be  that  of  the  individual  by  the  provision  in  section  20, 
that  upon  failure  of  selection  by  the  individual,  or  some  one  for  him,  the  Com- 
mission may  in  such  case  designate  the  land.  Rights  to  make  selection  must 
have  relation  to  September  1,  1902,  with  reference  to  which  the  enrollment  is 
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fixed  by  section  25.  To  tbe  qualified  persons  then  existing  the  tribal  property 
is  to  be  apportioned,  the  rights  from  that  time  being  individual  and  not  tribal. 
Whatever  is  done  after  that  date  is  to  effect  that  purpose,  and  the  law  is 
intended  to  effect  it  as  soon  as  good  administration  and  orderly  transaction  of 
business  can  do  so. 

The  enrollment  of  a  citizen  confers  on  him  no  right  not  previously  his.  Tbe 
Commission  have  no  power  to  admit  new  members.  The  enrollment  is  merely 
official  ascertainment  of  the  fact  and  evidence  that  on  September  1,  1902,  tbe 
claimant  had  the  right  of  citizenship  claimed,  and  as  incident  of  that  right  bad 
a  right  to  share  in  distribution  of  the  tribal  property  and  to  select  his  allotment 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  individual  has  a  right  to  allotment  and  has  designated  the  land 
he  desires,  the  two  facts  are  established:  (1)  That  at  the  time  he  designated 
his  selection  he  had  the  right  claimed,  and  (2)  located  and  fixed  that  right 
upon  the  ground  by  designating  the  land  selected,  and  as  a  consequence  his 
allotment^  when  the  approval  of  his  enrollment  permits  issue  of  the  certificate, 
should  relate  to  and  be  of  the  date  of  his  selection  of  land.  This  is  upon  tbe 
general  principle,  applicable  in  all  administrative  affairs,  that  when  the  right 
exists  and  the  individual  has  done  all  things  required  of  him  in  its  exercise, 
administrative  delays,  often  necessarily  occurring,  no  wise  affect  him.  Whea 
such  administrative  acts  are  accomplished,  everything  relates  to  the  date  and 
is  considered  as  done  of  the  date  when  all  acts  required  of  the  individual  are 
fully  performed. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions'  of  sections  11,  21,  and  29, 
raferred  to  by  the  Commission,  are  intended  merely  to  indicate  when  the  evi- 
dence shall  be  formally  given  to  the  applicant,  but  are  not  intended  to  postpone 
his  right  to  make  selection,  nor  his  right  to  the  full  use  of  what  accrues  from  it 
to  such  indefinite  future  time  as  might  occur  by  administrative  delay.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  certificates  in  this  case  when  issued  should  date  from  July  21, 1903. 

The  certificate  of  allotment  issued  by  the  Commission  is  the  only 
evidence,  in  advance  of  the  issuance  of  the  patent,  of  the  right  of  an 
allottee  to  hold  the  land  he  has  selected ;  and  this  case  is  of  imusual 
importance,  as  it  settles  definitely  and  positively  when  the  right  of  a 
Cherokee  allottee  attaches,  to  wit,  the  date  of  his  formal  application 
at  the  land  office  to  select  a  particular  tract  of  land. 

DISPOSITION   or  8UBPLUB   LAMD8. 

Section  14  of  the  Choctaw- Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement 
provides : 

When  allotments  as  herein  provided  have  been  made  to  all  citizens  and  freed- 
men,  the  residue  of  lands  not  herein  resen-ed  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  if  any 
there  be,  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction,  under  rules  and  regulations  and  on 
terms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  so  much  of  the  pro- 
ceeds as  may  be  necessary  for  equalizing  allotments  shall  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  balance  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  distributed  per  capita  as  otber 
funds  of  the  tribes. 

The  act  of  April  21, 1904,  ratifying  the  Creek  agreement,  authorizes 
the  Department  ^'  to  sell  at  public  sale  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one 
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hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any  one  purchaser,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  residue  of  land 
in  the  Creek  Nation  belonging  to  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians,  consist- 
ing of  about  five  hundred  thousand  acres  and  being  the  residue  of 
lands  left  over  after  allotments  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  each 
of  said  tribe."  The  act  of  March  3,  1905,  repeals  this  provision  and 
reenacts  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  original  agreement  with  the 
Creek  tribe  of  Indians,  which  declares  that  the  residue  shall  be  used 
in  equalizing  allotments  made  to  citizens  of  that  tribe,  and,  as  before 
stated,  the  provision  of  law  quoted  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  March 
3  last. 

As  allotments  have  not  been  completed  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations,  no  action  has  been  taken  looking  to  the  sale  of  their 
surplus  lands. 

CITIZBN8HIP. 

Enrollment  of  citizens  of  the  different  nations  as  follows  has  been 
approved  by  the  Department : 

Choctaws  by  blood 15,898 

Choctaws  by  intennariiage 1, 467 

Choctaw    freedmen 5, 254 

Children  bom  to  Choctaw  citizens  since  September  25,  1902,  and  prior  to 

March  4,  1905 * 1,262 

Mississippi  Choctaws 1, 235 

Cbickasaws  by  blood , 4, 956 

Chickasaws  by  Intermarriage 598 

Chickasaw   freedmen 4, 696 

Children  bom  to  Chickasaw  citizens  since  September  25,  1902,  and  prior 

to  March  4,  1905 518 

Creeks  by  blood 10, 010 

Creek  freedmen 6, 585 

Children  bom  to  Creek  citizens  since  May  25, 1901,  and  prior  to  March  4, 

1905 17» 

Children  bom  to  Creek  freedmen  since  May  25, 1901,  and  prior  to  March 

4,  1905 153 

Cherokees  by  blood 32, 804 

Cherokee  freedmen , 3, 982 

Cherokee-I>elaware8  (registered  Delawares) 196 

Seminoles  by  blood 1, 899 

Seminole  freedmen 857 

Seminole  children  by  blood  bom  to  citizens  prior  to  March  4, 1905 200 

Children  bom  to  enrolled  Seminole  freedmen  prior  to  March  4,  1905 93 

Total 91, 637 

Only  1,235  applicants  for  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaws 
have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  law  and  been  enrolled,  but  2,474 
applications  have  been  approved.  The  Delawares  bom  since  the 
register  of  1867  was  made  have  been  enrolled  on  the  regular  rolls  of 
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citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  Cherokee  citizens  of  Delaware 
blood. 

Intermarried  Cherokees. — Section  21  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1893, 
commonly  called  the  "  Curtis  Act,"  declares  that  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  roll  of  the  different  tribes,  enrolling  among  others  "  such 
intermarried  white  persons  as  may  be  entitled  to  citizenship  under 
Cherokee  law^s."  Many  Cherokees  of  the  full  blood  took  the  position 
that  white  persons  intermarried  with  Cherokee  citizens  have  no  right 
to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  tribal  estate. 

February  24,  1903,  the  Department  referred  the  subject  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  findings  and  opinion  under  the  provisions  of 
Election  2  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1893  (22  Stat.  L.,  486).  On  May  15, 
1905,  the  court  rendered  its  opinion,  to  this  effect: 

First,  that,  under  the  decision  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  in  Cherolcee  Nation  i, 
Jonmeycake  (155  U.  S.  R.,  196,  208),  the  lands  which  are  to  be  allotted  among 
the  Cherokees  are  not  communal  property,  but  constitute  the  public  domain  of 
the  nation ;  second,  that  in  this  public  domain  all  Cherokees  by  blood  and  whites 
by  intermarriage  who  became  citizens  prior  to  the  Cherokee  act  of  November  28. 
1887,  are  equally  interested  and  have  equal  per  capita  rights  in  the  allotment  of 
lands ;  third,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  intermarried  white  Chero- 
kees who  married  persons  of  Cherokee  blood  subsequent  to  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber  28,  1877,  do  not  extend  to  the  right  of  soil  or  interest  in  the  vested  funds  of 
this  Nation,  and  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  allotment  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  Further,  that  those  white  citizens  who,  subsequent  to  their  mar- 
riage with  persons  of  Cherokee  blood,  have  married  persons  not  of  Cherokee 
blood,  and  those  white  men  who,  being  husbands  of  women  of  Cherokee  blood, 
have  abandoned  their  wives,  are  not  citizens  of  the  Chen^ee  Nation,  and  are  not 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  allotment  of  these  lands. 

The  court  directed  that  a  decree  be  entered  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  case 
is  now  pending. 

DBLIVBBX   OF   CHOCTAW    AND   CHICKASAW   ALLOTMBNT  PATBMTS. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  during  the  j'ear  about  the 
delivery  of  patents  issued  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizens.  The 
attorneys  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  the  tribal 
authorities  took  the  position  that  the  Department  had  no  power  to 
approve  those  patents.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Attorney-General's  opinion  of  May  22, 1905, 

said : 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  you  are  authorized  to  approve  the  patents  in 
question  and  that  your  approval  is  essential  to  constitute  them  a  transfer  of 
such  a  title  as  was  intended  by  the  legislation  in  question  to  be  vested  in  tbo 
allottee. 

The  chief  executives  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  sub- 
sequently agreed,  through  D.  C.  McCurtain,  delegate  representing 
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the  Choctaw  Nation  in  Washington,  to  return  the  patents  to  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Tams  Bixby,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Department  for  approval.  As  yet  no  patents  executed 
since  the  date  of  this  understanding  have  been  forwarded,  but  patents 
that  were  executed  in  October,  November,  and  December,  1904:,  are 
now  being  returned  to  the  Department  for  approval,  and  a  number 
of  them  have  been  approved. 

WALKER   RIVER   RESERVATION,    NEV. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  May  27,  1902  (33  Stat.  L., 
245,  262)  provides  for  allotting  and  opening  the  Walker  River  Res- 
ervation. It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "  to  allot  from  the 
land  on  the  Walker  River  Reservation,  in  Nevada,  susceptible  of  irri- 
gation by  the  present  ditches  or  extensions  thereof,  20  acres  to  each 
head  of  a  family  residing  on  the  said  reservation,  the  remainder  of 
such  irrigable  land  to  be  allotted  to  such  Indians  on  the  reservation 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate,  not  exceeding  20  acres  each,  and 
when  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  on  said  reservation  shall  have 
accepted  such  allotments  and  consented  to  the  relinquishment  of  the 
right  of  occupancy  to  the  land  which  can  not  be  irrigated  from  exist- 
ing ditches  and  extensions  thereof  and  land  which  is  not  necessary  for 
dwellings,  school  buildings,  or  habitations  for  the  members  of  the 
said  tribe,  such  allottees  who  are  heads  of  families  shall  receive  the 
sum  of  $300  each  to  enable  them  to  commence  the  business  of  agri- 
culture *  *  *  and  when  such  allotments  shall  have  been  made 
and  the  consent  of  the  Indians  obtained  as  aforesaid,  the  President 
shall,  by  proclamation,  open  the  lands  so  relinquished  to  settlement,  to 
be  disposed  of  under  existing  laws." 

It  is  provided  by  joint  resolution  of  June  19, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  744) , 
that  before  any  of  the  reservation  lands  are  opened  to  disposition 
under  any  public  land  law,  the  Secretary  shall  also  select  and  set 
apart,  for  the  use  in  common  of  the  Indians  of  the  reservation,  such 
an  amount  of  nonirrigable  grazing  land,  at  one  or  more  places,  as  will 
subserve  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  Indians  for  the  grazing  of 
live  stock. 

There  is  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.  L., 
982,  997),  $175,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  do  the  necessary  sur- 
veying and  otherwise  carry  out  so  much  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1902, 
as  provides  for  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Walker  River  Reser- 
vation, the  Uintah  and  White  River  Utes  in  Utah,  and  the  Spokanes 
of  Washington.  The  lands  necessary  to  make  the  allotments  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Walker  River  Reservation  have  been  surveved.  It  is 
ascertained  from  the  General  Land  Office  that  instructions  have 
been  given  for  their  examination  in  the  field ;  that  the  plats  and  field 
notes  of  the  surveys  are  being  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor- 
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general  for  Nevada,  and  that  when  they  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  General  Land  Office  copies  will  be  transmitted  to  this  Office. 
On  the  receipt  of  these  copies  steps  will  at  once  be  taken  to  allot  the 
lands,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Casson,  special  allotting  agent,  has  been  desig- 
nated to  do  this  work. 

On  July  22,  1905,  J.  R.  Meskimons,  superintendent  of  irrigation, 
was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Walker  River  Reservation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  and  planning  a  system  of  irrigation  on  the  surveyed 
lands  sufficient  to  make  allotments  to  the  Indians.  He  was  directed  to 
make  a  survey  and  prepare  maps  showing  all  the  irrigation  ditches 
that  have  been  constructed  on  the  reservation  and  the  land  covered 
thereby,  giving  the  acreage,  section,  township  and  range,  and  the 
number  of  Indians  who  can  be  allotted  20  acrds  each.  Then  he  is  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  additional  land  which  must  be  brought  under 
irrigation  in  order  to  give  20  acres  to  every  remaining  Indian — ^man, 
woman,  or  child-and  to  determine  by  surveys  the  lines  of  the  ditches 
to  be  extended  and  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Full  instructions 
were  given  him  as  to  making  proper  filings  with  the  State  officials 
for  water  rights  for  these  Indians. 

TUBTLB  MOUNTAIN  CHIPFEWA,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  amended  agreement  betweeil 
the  United  States  and  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewa 
Indians,  contained  in  the  appropriation  act  of  April  12,  1904  (88 
Stat.,  L.  194)  was  ratified  and  accepted  by  the  Indians  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1904.  The  Assistant  Attomey-Greneral,  in  an  opinion  dated 
January  19,  1905,  held  that  the  document  signed  by  the  Indians 
ratifying  the  agreement  gave  no  general  release  of  their  claim  to 
certain  lands  in  North  Dakota,  and  that  the  ratification  of  the 
agreement  was  not  complete  until  the  Indians  had  executed  and 
delivered  an  instrument  releasing  all  claims  and  demands  of  every 
nature  against  the  United  States,  with  the  exceptions  and  reserva- 
tions specified  in  the  act.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  call 
another  council  of  the  Indians,  which  was  held  on  February  15, 
when  they  executed  such  a  release,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Department  on  March  10,  1905. 

Of  the  $1,000,000  to  be  paid  under  this  agreement,  the  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  has  been  furnished 
with  $100,000,  with  which  to  make  a  per  capita  payment  of  $60  eadt 

On  April  22, 1905,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Department  that  the 
two  townships  embraced  in  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  be  sur- 
veyed as  public  lands  are  surveyed,  but  no  information  has  been  re- 
ceived as  to  what  action  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  reservation  be  surveyed  at  the  earliest  prac- 
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ticable  date,  for  until  that  is  done  no  steps  can  be  taken  toward  the 
making  of  aUotments  on  the  reservation. 

Article  6  of  the  amended  agreement  provides  that  all  members  of 
the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewa  Indians  who  may  be  unable 
to  secure  land  upon  the  reservation  may  take  homesteads,  without 
charge,  on  any  vacant  land  belonging  to  the  United  States.  There  is 
very  little  public  land  near  the  reservation  which  the  Indians  can 
take  as  homesteads  or  allotments,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go 
a  long  distance  to  find  suitable  land.  On  his  own  recommendation, 
the  superintendent  was  granted  authority  to  employ  a  suitable  man 
to  assist  Indians  in  locating  land,  as  provided  in  the  agreement. 

OSAGE  RESERVATION,  OKIiA. 

The  act  of  April  23, 1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  299),  extends  the  provisions 
of  the  timber  and  stone  act  for  the  Indian  Territory  (32  Stat.  L.,  774) 
to  the  Osage  Nation.    The  act  is  also  made  to  include  gravel. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1905  (33  Stat  L.,  1061), 
creates  a  town-site  commission  for  the  Osage  Keservation,  of  which 
one  member  shall  be  the  Indian  agent  of  the  Osage  Agency,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  of  the  Osage  tribe,  and  one  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Osage  executive  appointed  Julian 
Trumbly  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  appointed  Special  Agent 
William  L.  Miller.  The  act  provides  for  the  survey  and  platting  of 
certain  town  sites  on  the  reservation  and  the  sale  of  the  lots  at  auctioif 
to  the  highest  bidder,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.    None  of  the  town  sites  have  yet  been  offered  for  sale. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1906  (33  Stat.  L.,  1061), 
renewed  for  ten  years  from  March  16,  1906,  the  oil  and  gas  l6ase, 
covering  680,000  acres,  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  now  owned  by  the 
Indian  Territory  Illuminating  Company ;  also  the  subleases  executed 
thereunder  prior  to  December  31,  1904,  or  based  upon  contracts  exe- 
cuted prior  to  that  date,  and  duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  subject  to  the  provision,  however,  that  the  President  may  fix 
the  rate  of  royalty  that  shall  be  paid  after  that  date.  The  President 
has  fixed  the  rate  of  royalty  at  one-eighth,  instead  of  one-tenth,  as 
heretofore  paid.  The  act  provides  also  that  the  lessees  shall  pay  $100 
per  annum  royalty  on  gas  wells,  instead  of  $50,  as  heretofore. 

THE   UINTAH   RESERVATION    IN    UTAH. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1048),  provided  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  surplus  lands  on  this  reservation  not  later  than  September 
1,  1905.  The  act  was  so  framed  as  to  permit  reservations  of  lands 
for  several  purposes,  and  accordingly  a  large  part  of  the  reservation 
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was  added  to  the  Uintah  Forest  Reserve;  furthermore  a  numb^'  of 
tracts  of  land  were  set  apart  and  reserved  as  reservoir  sites  to  con- 
serve and  protect  the  water  supply  for  the  Indians  and  for  general 
agricultural  development. 

Previous  legislation  required  the  allotment  of  the  Uintah  and  White 
River  Utes  and  permitted  the  allotment  of  the  Uncompahgres.  Au- 
thority was  also  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reserve 
250,000  acres  of  nonirrigable  grazing  land  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
in  common. 

A  commission  was  appointed  on  April  3  to  allot  the  Indians  and 
to  select  the  lands  to  be  reserved  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
Service.  It  was  composed  of  Capt.  C.  G.  Hall,  U.  S.  Army,  acting 
Indian  agent  of  the  Uintah  Agency ;  W.  H.  Code,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Indian  irrigation  service,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Carter,  a  citizen  of 
Utah,  long  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the 
Indians.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  commission  on  April  7 
directed  it  to  schedule  the  allotments  made  to  the  Uncompahgre 
Utes  on  the  Uintah  Reservation  in  1897  and  1898,  and  if  the  allottees 
were  willing  to  relinquish  their  old  selections,  to  give  them  allotments 
under  the  law  then  controlling,  since  the  old  allotments  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  irrigate;  also  to  allot  the  unallotted  Uncompahgres  and  the 
Uintah  and  White  River  Utes  so  as  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  family 
80  acres  and  to  each  other  person  40  acres  of  land  that  can  be 
jrrigated. 

The  commission  proceeded  to  carry  out  its  instructions  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch,  but  was  delayed  in  many  ways.  Complete  returns  of 
surveys  had  not  been  received ;  indeed,  the  Indian  Office  has  not  yet 
been  provided  with  accepted  plats  of  the  new  surveys,  and  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  they  are  not  yet  accepted  by  the  Conmiissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office.  However,  unofficial  copies  of  plats  covering  the 
recent  work  in  the  field  were  procured,  some  of  them  incorrect,  and 
with  this  imperfect  information  the  conmiission  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed. The  land  suitable  for  irrigation  was  not  easily  located,  and 
because  of  the  peculiar  statutes  of  Utah  great  tare  had  to  be  exercised 
in  order  to  secure  the  water  necessary. 

All  the  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  these  Indians  have  received  good  land  which  can  be  irrigated 
and  on  which  they  can  raise  enough  for  their  needs.  The  Uncom- 
pahgre Utes,  numbering  672  persons,  were  allotted  63,915.51  acres  on 
the  Uintah  Reservation  and  somewhat  more  than  8,000  acres  off  the 
reservation.  Their  allotments  include  83  approved  by  the  act  of 
March  1,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  924),  some  of  which  are  wholly  or  in  part 
unsurveyed.  Some  are  on  the  Uintah  and  some  on  the  former  Un- 
compahgre Reservation,  and  some  are  on  both.  The  total  number  of 
allottees  is  591. 
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The  Uintah  and  White  River  Utes,  numbering  774,  all  received 
allotments,  the  total  area  being  39,349.84  acres.  Heads  of  families 
were  allotted  80  acres  and  all  others  40  acres  of  land. 

The  grazing  land,  approximating  but  not  exceeding  260,000  acres, 
for  the  most  part  lies  along  the  boundary  of  the  forest  reserve  in 
townships  1  and  2  north,  ranges  1  to  9,  inclusive,  west,  and  also  along 
the  White  Rock  River.  Small  tracts  have  been  reserved  for  timber, 
coal,  burial  grounds,  school  sites,  and  similar  purposes  necessary  in 
aid  of  the  civilization  and  uplifting  of  these  people. 

Three  town  sites  were  selected  by  the  commission^  and  they  are 
to  be  surveyed  into  lots  and  sold  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  The  proceeds,  less  expenses,  will  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  opening  of  this  reser- 
vation. 

The  future  of  these  Indians  depends  upon  a  successful  irrigation 
scheme,  for  without  water  their  lands  are  valueless,  and  starvation  or 
extermination  will  be  their  fate.  The  circumstances  are  such  that 
delay  or  hesitation  will  be  fatal,  because  all  rights  to  water  in  Utah 
are  based  on  the  priority  of  use.  It  is  believed  that  an  appropriation 
of  not  less  than  $500,000  for  irrigation  for  the  Utes  should  be  asked 
for  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Ute  lands  restored  to  the  public 
domain.  It  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  legislation  will  be  enacted  so 
that  these  people  may  be  properly  protected. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1905,  provides  that  the  Raven  Mining  Com- 
pany shall,  within  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  file  in 
the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  its  claims 
are  located,  a  proper  certificate  of  each  location,  and  the  descriptions 
shall  also  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a 
map  showing  the  locations  made  by  the  company  on  the  Uintah 
Reservation  in  Utah  under  the  act  of  May  27, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  263). 
The  company  filed  location  notices  and  maps  of  location  of  71  mining 
claims. 

The  Florence  Mining  Company  is  likewise  required  to  file  descrip- 
tions of  its  claim  to  the  640  acres  of  contiguous  mineral  land,  also 
granted  by  the  act  of  May  27,  1902.  The  description  and  map  were 
duly  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

PUYALI,UP   LANDS   IN    WASHINGTON. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  unfinished  work  of  the 
Puyallup  commission  was  turned  over  on  June  30,  1904,  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Puyallup  School.  It  consisted  mainly  of  a  collection 
of  deferred  payments  due  on  lands  sold,  the  sale  of  lots  within  the 
Indian  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma,  and  the  appointment  of 
administrators  for  estates  of  Indian  allottees  who  have  died  since 
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March  3,  1903,  the  date  when  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  Puyallup 
allotments  were  removed.  That  report  also  gave  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  Puyallup  lands  sold  and  unsold. 

The  consideration  for  the  allotted  lands  sold  prior  to  July  1,  1904, 
was  $420,303.83.  The  collections,  principal  and  interest,  to  June  30, 
1905,  aggregate  $377,450.08. 

The  Indian  addition  to  Tacoma  embraces  3,600  lots  and  22  tracts 
known  as  acre  tracts  or  lots.  There  remain  unsold  336  lots  and 
4  tracts.  The  total  consideration  for  the  lots  and  tracts  sold  is 
$212,829.61.  The  amount  of  cash  and  deferred  payments,  principal 
and  interest,  cx)llected  to  June  30,  1905,  aggregates  $169,464.72. 

The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  allotted  lands  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
respective  allottees  and  true  owners,  and  warrants  have  been  drawn 
in  favor  of  the  allottees  and  true  owners,  or  their  heirs  when  ascer- 
tained, and  delivered  to  them,  less  10  per  cent  retained  in  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  expenses  of  the  sale.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
of  Indian  addition  lots  and  tracts  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Puyallup  tribe  and 
draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Ten  per  cent  of 
such  proceeds  may  be  used  in  paying  pro  rata  the  entire  expenses 
incurred  in  the  sale  of  these  lands. 

The  Office  has  referred  in  certain  reports  to  the  Department  to  the 
decision  of  Judge  Han  ford,  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Washington,  that  the  land  patented  to  Puyallup  Indians 
belongs  absolutely  and  exclusively  to  the  head  of  the  family  named 
in  the  patent,  while  the  Department  has  held  that  each  individual 
named  in  such  patent  has  an  equal  interest  therein.  This  question 
was  involved  in  two  Puyallup  cases — Bird  v.  Terry  and  McDoland  v. 
Terry.  On  a  decision  in  favor  of  Bird  (in  the  case  of  Bird  v.  Terry) 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals.  It 
was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  case  involved  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  treaty,  and  that  it  should  have  been  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Steps  were  then  taken  to  appeal  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court;  but  because  of  complications  in  the 
matter  of  procedure  and  because  of  the  moot  character  of  the  ques- 
tion involved — the  case  originally  having  involved  the  matter  of 
rents  arising  from  the  land,  rather  than  its  title  or  ownership — 
request  for  the  prosecution  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was 
withdrawn.  The  transcript  of  the  record  was  therefore  not  docketed 
and  the  case  was  dropped. 

A  case  of  Bird  v.  Winyer  was  instituted  in  the  superior  court  of 
Pierce  County,  Wash.,  involving  the  lands  allotted  to  Bird  et  al. ;  but 
the  Government  was  not  a  party  to  or  in  any  way  heard  in  it;  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  possible  to  have  the  ownership  of  the  land 
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finally  determined  in  the  case  of  Bird  v.  Terry,  the  Department  of 
Justice  thought  that,  by  instructions  to  the  United  States  Indian 
agent,  the  directions  before  given  to  the  United  States  attorney  for 
Washington  could  be  made  effective  by  the  institution  of  a  suit  in 
which  the  title  or  ownership  of  the  Puyallup  allotted  lands  could  be 
finally  determined. 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Puyallup  Agency  was  there- 
fore instructed,  on  April  29,  1905,  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
United  States  district  attorney,  to  furnish  him  with  complete  infor- 
mation respecting  the  selection  of  an  allotment  as  a  test  case,  and  to 
request  him  to  prepare  a  petition  or  bill  of  complaint  for  filing  in 
the  United  States  court  of  proper  jurisdiction.  He  was  advised  that 
an  allotment  should  be  selected  in  which  the  head  of  the  family  or 
husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children  were  mentioned  and  for  which 
patent  had  issued,  and  from  which  a  part  of  the  lands  had  been  sold 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Puyallup  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat 
L.,  633),  and  acts  amendatory  thereof;  and  he  was  informed  that  in 
all  such  cases  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  had  been 
divided  equally  among  the  parties  named  in  the  allotments — ^the 
allotments,  in  so  far  as  the  husband  and  wife  were  concerned,  having 
been  regarded  as  community  property. 

May  18,  1905,  the  superintendent  asked  whether  the  Office  desired 
to  select  a  case  which  might  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  Bird 
case  or  merely  one  that  would  determine  the  question  whether  the 
allotment  should  be  regarded  as  conmiunity  property,  and  cited 
Puyallup  patents  Nos.  6  and  144.  He  was  advised  on  June  19  that 
Puyallup  patent  No.  144,  with  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since 
its  issue,  was  a  good  case  to  present,  as  it  appeared  to  involve  all  the 
questions  heretofore  considered  and  passed  upon  by  the  Puyallup 
commissioners,  this  Office,  and  the  Department.  No  communication 
respecting  this  matter  has  since  been  received  from  him. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  petition  or  bill  of  complaint  will  be  filed  in  the 
proper  United  States  court  in  due  course  of  time  and  that  the  case 
will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  finally  adjusted,  so  as  to 
put  at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  Puyallup  patents 
and  also  the  ownership  of  allotted  lands  to  other  Indians  under  the 
same  law  or  treaty ;  that  is,  whether  they  belong  to  the  head  of  the 
family  or  to  each  member  of  the  family  named  in  the  patent. 

YAKIMA    FISHERY    RIGHTS    IX    WASHINGTON. 

For  years  this  Office  has  endeavored  to  recover  for  the  Yakima  In- 
dians their  fishery  rights  on  the  CSolumbia  River  and  it  has  finally 
succeeded.  On  May  19,  1905,  Solicitor-General  Henry  M.  Hoyt 
transmitted  to  this  Office  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States,  rendered  May  15, 1905,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 
Thomas  Simpson,  and  White  Swan,  appellants,  v.  Lineas  Winans  and 
Audobon  Winans,  partners  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Winans  Brothers,  respondents,  appealed  from  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Washington.  The  Supreme  Court 
said: 

This  suit  was  brought  to  enjoin  the  respondents  from  obstructing  certain 
Indians  of  the  Yakima  Nation  in  the  State  of  Washington  from  exercising  fish- 
ing rights  and  privileges  on  the  Columbia  River  In  that  State,  claimed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  made 
in  1859. 

The  respondents  or  their  predecessors  in  title  claim  under  patents  of  the 
United  States  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Columbia  River  and  under  grants  from 
the  State  of  Washington  to  the  shore  land  which,  it  is  alleged*  fronts  on  the 
patented  land.  They  also  introduced  in  evidence  licenses  from  the  State  to 
maintain  devices  for  taking  fish,  called  fish  wheels. 

At  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  the  fishing-  places  were  part  of  the  Indian 
country,  subject  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  with  all  the  rights  such 
occupancy  gave.  The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  limit  the  occupancy  to  certain 
lands  and  to  define  rights  outside  of  them. 

The  court  says  that  "  the  pivot  of  the  controversy  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  paragraph.  *  *  *  The  right  of  taking  fish 
at  all  usual  and  accustomed  places  in  common  with  citizens  of  the 
Territory,  and  of  erecting  temporary  buildings  for  curing  them.'' 
The  respondents  contended  that  this  provision  conferred  only  such 
rights  as  a  white  man  would  have  under  the  conditions  of  ownership 
of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  river;  also  that  they  had  the  power  to 
exclude  the  Indians  from  the  river  by  reason  of  the  ownership  of 
the  land. 

The  contention  of  the  respondents  was  sustained  by  the  lower  court, 
which  decided  that  "  the  Indians  acquired  no  rights  but  what  any 
inhabitant  of  the  Territory  or  State  would  have.  Indeed,  acquired 
no  rights  but  such  as  they  would  have  without  the  treaty." 

The  Supreme  Court  said : 

This  is  certainly  an  impotent  outcome  to  negotiations  and  a  convention 
which  seemed  to  promise  more  and  give  the  word  of  the  nation  for  more.  And 
we  have  said  we  will  constinie  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  as  "  that  unlettered 
people  "  understood  it,  and  "as  justice  and  reason  demand,  in  all  cases  where 
power  is  exerted  by  the  strong  over  those  to  whom  they  owe  care  and  protec- 
tion," and  counterpoise  the  inequality  **  by  the  superior  justice  which  looks  only 
to  the  substance  of  the  right  without  regard  to  technical  rules."  (119  U.  S.,  1; 
175  U.  S.,  1.)  How  the  trenty  in  question  was  understood  may  be  gathered 
from  the  circumstances. 

The  right  to  resort  to  the  fishing  places  in  controversy  was  a  part  of  larg» 
rights  possessed  by  the  Indians,  upon  the  exercise  of  which  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  impediment  and  which  were  not  much  less  necessary  to  the  existaice 
of  the  Indians  than  the  atmosphere  they  breathed.  New  conditions  came  Into 
existence,  to  which  those  rights  had  to  be  accommodated.    Only  a  limitation  of 
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them,  however,  was  necessary  and  Intended,  not  a  taking  away.  In  other  words, 
the  treaty  was  not  a  grant  ot  rights  to  the  Indians,  but  a  grant  of  rights  from 
them — a  reservation  of  those  not  granted.  And  the  form  of  the  instrument  and 
its  language  was  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Reservations  were  not  of  particular 
parcels  of  land,  and  could  not  be  expressed  in  deeds  as  dealings  between  private 
individuals.  The  reservations  were  in  large  areas  of  territory  and  the  negotia- 
tions were  with  the  tribe.  They  reserved  rights,  however,  to  every  individual 
Indian,  as  though  named  therein.  They  Imposed  a  servitude  upon  every  piece  of 
land,  as  though  described  therein.  There  was  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
reserved  within  certain  boundaries.  There  was  a  right  outside  of  those  boun- 
daries reserved  "  in  common  with  citizens  of  the  Territory."  As  a  mere  right, 
it  was  not  exclusive  in  the  Indians.  Citizens  might  share  it,  but  the  Indians 
were  secured  in  its  enjoyment  by  a  special  provision  of  means  for  its  exercise. 
They  were  given  **  the  right  of  taking  fish  at  all  usual  and  accustomed  places," 
and  the  right  "  of  erecting  temporary  buildings  for  curing  them."  The  contin- 
gency of  the  future  ownership  of  the  lands,  therefore,  was  foreseen  and  provided 
for.  In  other  words,  the  Indians  were  given  a  right  in  the  land;  the  right  of 
<-rossing  it  to  the  river ;  the  right  to  occupy  it  to  the  extent  and  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  No  other  conclusion  would  give  effect  to  the  treaty.  And  the  right 
was  intended,  to  be  continuing  against  the  United  States  and  its  grantees,  as  well 
as  against  the  State  and  its  grantees. 

The  construction  of  the  treaty  disposes  of  certain  subsidiary  contentions  of 
respondents.    The  Land  Department  couid  grant  no  exemptions  from  its  provi- 
sions.   It  makes  no  difference,  therefore,  that  the  patents  issued  by  the  Depart-  • 
ment  are  absolute  in  form.    They  are  subject  to  the  treaty  as  to  the  other  laws 
of  the  land. 

It  is  further  contended  that  the  rights  conferred  upon  the  Indians  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  powers  acquired  by  the  State  upon  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
In  other  words,  it  is  contended  that  the  State  acquired,  by  its  admission  into  the 
Union  "upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,"  the  power  to  grant 
rights  in  or  to  dispose  of  the  shore  lands  upon  navigable  streams,  and  such 
power  is  subject  only  to  the  paramount  authority  of  Congress  with  regard  to 
public  navigation  and  commerce.  The  United  States,  therefore,  it  is  contended* 
could  neither  grant  nor  retain  rights  in  the  shore  or  to  the  lands  under  water. 

The  elements  of  this  contention  and  the  answer  to  it  are  expressed  in  Shlvely 
17.  Bowlby  (152  U.  S.,  1).  It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  to  add 
anything  to  the  reasoning  of  that  case.  The  power  land  rights  of  the  States 
in  and  over  shore  lands  were  carefully  defined,  but  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  while  it  held  the  country  as  a  Territory,  to  create  rights  which  would 
be  binding  on  the  States  was  also  announced,  opposing  the  dicta  scattered 
through  the  cases,  which  seemed  to  assert  a  contrary  view.  It  was  said  by  the 
court,  through  Mr.  Justice  Gray : 

'*  Notwithstanding?  the  dicta  contained  in  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  court 
already  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  Congress  has  no  iwwer  to  grant  any  land  below 
high-water  mark  of  navigable  waters  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  not  strictly  true.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"  By  the  Constitution,  as  is  now  well  settled,  the  United  States  having  right- 
fully acquired  the  Territories^,  and  being  the  only  <4overnnient  which  can  imi>ose 
laws  ui)on  them,  have  the  entire  dominion  and  sovereignty,  national  and  munic- 
ipal. Federal  and  State,  over  all  the  Territories  so  long  as  they  remain  in  a 
Territorial  condition.  (American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.,  511.  542;  Benner  v. 
Porter,  9  How.,  285,  242;  Cross  v.  Harrison.  1(>  How.,  104,  193:  National  Bank  v. 
Yankton  County,  101  U.  S..  129,  i;W:  Murphy  v.  Ramsey,  114  U.  S..  15,  44;  Mor- 
mon Church  V.  United  States,  13(>  U.  S..  1,  42,  43;  McAllister  r.  Uniteil  States, 
141  U.  S.,  174,  181. )  •' 
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Many  cases  were  cited.    And  it  was  further  said : 

"  We  can  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  grauts 
of  lands  below  high-water  mark  of  navigable  waters  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  perform 
international  obligations,  or  to  effect  the  improvement  of  such  lands  for  the  pro- 
motion and  convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  or  to  carry  out  other  public  purposes  appropriate  to  the  objects  fbr  which 
the  United  States  hold  the  Territory." 

The  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  opening  the  land  for  settlement  and 
preparing  the  way  for  future  States,  were  appropriate  to  the  objects  for  which 
the  United  States  held  the  Territory.  And  surely  it  was  within  the  competencjr 
of  the  nation  to  secure  to  the  Indians  such  a  remnant  of  the  great  rights  tbey 
possessed  as  *'  taking  fish  at  all  usual  and  accustomed  places.*'  Nor  does  it 
restrain  the  State  unreasonably,  if  at  all,  in  the  regulation  of  the  right.  It  only 
fixes  in  the  land  such  easements  as  enables  the  right  to  be  exercised. 

The  license  from  the  State,  which  respondents  plead  to  maintain  a  fishing 
wheel,  gives  no  power  to  them  to  exclude  the  Indians,  nor  was  it  intended  to 
give  such  power.  It  was  the  permission  of  the  State  to  use  a  particular  device. 
What  rights  the  Indians  had  were  not  determined  or  limited.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter for  judicial  determination  regarding  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  rights  of 
the  respondents.  And  that  there  might  be  an  adjustment  and  accommodation  of 
them  the  solicitor-general  concedes  and  points  out  the  way.  We  think,  however, 
that  such  adjustment  and  accommodation  are  more  within  the  province  of  the 
circuit  court  in  the  first  instance  than  of  this  court. 

•    Decree  reversed  and  the  case  remanded  for  further  proceedings  In  accordance 
with  this  opinion. 

The  solicitor  says  that  by  the  concluding  passages  of  the  opinion 
further  proceedings  are  necessary  to  define  the  rights  and  adjust  the 
respective  claims,  and  that  the  court  indicates  with  a  certain  approval 
his  suggestions  on  that  topic.  For  this  reason  he  transmitted  copy  of 
his  brief,  wherein  is  found,  on  pages  54  to  56,  the  points  and  sug- 
gestions involved  in  the  composition  of  the  Indian  right  with  the 
patent  title. 

He  stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  could  further  the  settlement ;  that  is,  whether  this  OfBce 
was  in  a  position  to  help  take  care  of  the  Indians  in  respect  to 
their  attached  privileges,  but  that  he  had  directed  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washington  to  take  this  matter 
up  and  obtain  a  suitable  decree,  and  he  requested  this  office  to  instruct 
the  proper  officer  of  the  Indian  Department  to  confer  and  cooperate 
with  him  to  this  end.  In  compliance  with  his  request  full  inst^uction^ 
were  given  on  June  8,  1905,  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
Yakima  Agency.  It  is  trusted  that  the  Yakima  Indians  will  not  only 
recover  their  fishery  rights  on  the  Columbia  River  under  this  opinion, 
but  that  they  will  also  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  exercising  them. 

SALE  OF  LANDS  ON  THE  YAKIMA  RESERVATION  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  December  21,  1904  (Stat  K,  595),  pro- 
vides for  allotments  in  severalty  to  such  of  the  Yakima  Indians  as 
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have  not  already  received  allotments,  including  children  bom  since  the 
existing  allotments  were  made.  It  also  provides  for  the  reservation 
of  tracts  that  are  needed  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  irri- 
gation ditches,  lands  that  are  necessary  for  agency,  school,  and 
religious  purposes,  and  such  tracts  of  timber  and  grazing  lands  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  residue  of  the  lands  shall  be  classified 
and  appraised — except  the  mineral  lands,  which  need  not  be  ap- 
praised— ^and  disposed  of  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  home- 
stead laws  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  opened  to  settlement 
and  entry  at  not  less  than  their  appraised  value  by  proclamation  of 
the  President,  which  shall  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  lands 
shall  be  settled  upon  and  occupied. 

The  allotments  have  been  finished  and  the  reservation  of  lands 
made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
classification  and  appraisal  of  the  lands  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  General  Land  Office. 

HOMESTEADS  IN    WISCONSIN  UNDER  THE  WINNEBAGO  ACTT. 

In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  said  that  all  the  680  original  home- 
stead entries  and  selections,  and  40  entries  made  in  1897,  had  been 
finally  disposed  of  except  6.  Of  these,  the  homestead  entry  No.  8402, 
of  Joseph  Ooodheart,  a  Winnebago,  at  Wausau,  has  been  canceled  and 
the  case  finally  closed.  The  homestead  entry  No.  4976,  of  Ole 
Thompson,  a  Chippewa,  at  Eau  Claire,  was  suspended  because  of 
contest.  This  contest  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Indian  on  May  20, 
1905,  and  a  white  man's  entry  was  held  for  cancellation  on  that  date, 
with  the  right  of  appeal. 

There  still  remains  unsettled  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  Winnebago  home- 
stead entry  No.  8782,  Starwoman  Dick,  proof  to  be  made.  Pota- 
watomi  homestead  entry  No.  8164,  Joe  Pemmobines,  suspended 
because  of  contest.  In  Chippewa  homestead  entry  No.  7308,  John 
Wildcat,  proof  is  not  finally  disposed  of.  At  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  in 
Winnebago  homestead  entry  No.  8572,  Beautiful  Cloud,  proof  is  to 
be  made. 

SHOSHONE  RESERVATION,  WTO. 

The  agreement  with  the  Indians  residing  on  the  Shoshone  or  Wind 
River  Reservation,  Wyo.,  was  ratified  by  act  of  March  3,  1905  (t33 
Stat.  L.,  1016).  Section  2  of  that  act  provides  that  the  lands  ceded 
to  the  United  States  under  the  agreement  shall  be  disposed  of  under 
the  provisions  of  the  homestead,  town-site,  coal,  and  mineral  land  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  on  June  15,  1906,  which  proclamation 
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shall  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  these  lands  may  be  settled  upon, 
occupied,  and  entered  by  persons  entitled  to  make  entry ;  and,  except 
as  provided  in  the  proclamation,  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  lands  until  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  time 
when  they  are  opened  to  settlement  and  entry.  The  terms  of  the  sale 
of  these  lands  are  set  forth  in  the  act. 
One  proviso,  however,  of  the  act  of  ratification  is  as  foUows : 

Thnt  nothing  herein  contained  shall  Impair  the  rights  under  the  lease  to 
Asmus  Boysen,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  but 
said  lessee  shall  have  for  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  sur- 
veys of  said  land  a  preferential  right  to  locate,  following  the  Government  sur- 
veys, not  to  exceed  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  the  form  of  a  square,  of 
mineral  or  coal  lands  in  said  reservation ;  that  said  Boysen  at  the  time  of  entry 
of  such  lands  shall  pay  cash  therefor  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  acre  and 
surrender  said  lease  and  the  same  shall  be  cancelled. 

Section  3  appropriates  $25,000  to  be  used  in  the  construction  and 
extension  of  an  irrigation  system  on  the  diminished  reserve. 

The  Indians  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  which  they  may  have  to  all  the  lands  embraced  within  the 
reservation,  excepting  the  land  bounded  by  the  following-described 
lines: 

Beginning  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Big  Wind  River  at  a  point  where  said 
stream  crosses  the  western  boundary  of  the  said  reservation ;  thence  In  a  south- 
easterly direction  following  the  mid-channel  of  the  Big  Wind  River  to  its  con- 
junction with  the  Little  Wind  or  Big  Popo-Agle  River,  near  the  northeast  comer 
of  township  one  south,  range  four  east;  thence  up  the  mid-channel  of  the  said 
Big  Popo-Agie  River  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  said  Big  Popo-Agie  River ;  thence  up  the  mid-channel  of  said  North 
Fork  of  the  Big  Popo-Agle  River  to  its  intersection  with  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  said  reservation,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  twenty-one,  town- 
ship two  south,  range  one  west ;  thence  due  west  along  the  said  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  said  reservation  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  same;  thence  north 
along  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

There  is  a  proviso,  however,  that  any  individual  Indian,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Shoshoni  or  Arapaho  tribe,  who  under  existing  laws  or 
treaty  stipulations  has  selected  a  tract  of  land  within  a  part  of  the 
reservation  ceded  shall  be  entitled  to  have  it  allotted  and  confirmed 
to  him  or  her;  or  any  such  Indian  has  the  right  to  surrender  such 
allotment  and  select  other  land  within  the  diminished  reserve  in  lieu 
thereof  at  any  time  before  the  lands  ceded  are  opened  for  entry. 

H.  G.  Nickerson,  special  allotting  agent,  has  two  surveying  corps  in 
the  field,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  complete  the  allotment  work 
within  the  next  four  or  five  months.  Everything  is  being  expedited 
so  that  this  OflSce  will  be  ready  for  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  opening  of  the  ceded  lands  for  entry. 
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W.  B.  Hill,  superintendent  of  irrigation,  has  been  instructed  to 
make  surveys  of  ditches  in  use  and  of  those  necessary  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  Shoshone  Reservation  so  as  to  give  water  to  each 
allottee  if  possible  and  in  order  to  apply  for  permit  to  appropriate 
waters  under  the  laws  of  Wyoming.  He  was  advised  that  in  the 
beginning  only  such  construction  should  be  made  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  priority  of  water  rights  and  that  any  system  of 
irrigation  planned  should  be  within  the  diminished  reservation.  In 
revising  and  completing  allotments  to  the  Indians  on  that  reservation 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  OflSce  to  make  new  allotments  within  the 
diminished  reservation,  and  to  encourage  Indians  who  have  received 
allotments  north  of  Big  Wind  River  to  relinquish  them  and  agree  to 
take  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof  within  their  diminished  reservation. 
Superintendent  Hill  was  directed  to  make  maps  of  the  lands  irrigated 
and  of  those  susceptible  of  irrigation,  showing  the  length  of  the 
ditches,  the  amount  of  irrigable  land  covered  thereby,  the  allotments 
already  made  and  the  proposed  allotments,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion required  under  the  statutes  of  Wyoming,  and,  on  making  the 
necessary  preliminary  surveys  and  the  preparation  of  the  maps  cov- 
ering the  proposed  system  of  irrigation,  to  apply  to  the  State  officials 
for  a  permit  to  make  appropriation  of  the  waters  necessary. 

On  March  4,  1905,  he  telegraphed  this  Office  as  follows : 

Water  filing  mailed  to-day  for  80,000  acres  under  Big  Wind  and  Little  Wind 
rlverB.  Probably  20,000  acres  more  can  be  secured  upper  Big  Wind  River. 
Two  weeks  required  to  complete  further. 

April  26,  1905,  he  reported  that  it  was  his  intention  to  complete 
filings  or  applications  for  the  appropriation  of  water  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  lands  in  the  diminished  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion, and  that  on  so  doing  a  report  of  the  Shoshone  survey,  together 
with  maps  and  estimates,  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  for 
approval.    They  were  forwarded  on  August  80. 

As  application  has  been  made  to  secure  water  rights  for  the  Indian 
allottees  of  this  reservation  and  the  work  of  construction  of  the 
irrigation  ditches  is  in  progress,  good  results  may  soon  be  expected. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner, 

The  Secbbtaby  of  the  Interiob. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS. 


Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 
Washinffton^  D.  C,  September  30, 1906. 

Sir:  I  have  the  I^nor  to  submit  herewith  the  seventh-fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  OF  IMPOBTANCE. 

If  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  report  of  progress  in  Indian  affairs  gen- 
erally, as  distinguished  from  the  narrower  function  of  a  record  of 
Indian  administration  only,  this  year's  summary  will  probably  be 
admitted  to  present  a  greater  array  of  notable  features  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  No  Congress,  I  venture  to  say,  has  in  a  single  ses- 
sion past  so  much  legislation  of  vital  importance  to  the  Indian 
population  of  the  United  States  and  that  part  of  the  white  popula- 
tion whose '  interests  are  more  or  less  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
Indians  as  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  in  its  long  session,  which  ended 
concurrently  with  the  fiscal  year  1906.  Besides  several  very  gen- 
erous appropriations  out  of  the  accustomed  order,  I  might  mention 
the  act  postponing  the  full  citizenship  of  an  Indian  allottee  till  he 
receives  his  patent  in  fee,  authorizing  the  issue  of  such  a  patent  to  any 
allottee  who  satisfies  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  his  competency 
to  take  care  of  himself,  and  providing  a  friendly  and  inexpensive  pro- 
ceeding for  determining  heirships  among  Indians ;  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  to  extend  the  trust  period  of  Indian 
allotments  at  his  discretion;  the  extension  of  the  ration  privilege 
under  certain  conditions  to  mission  schools;  the  protection  of  allot- 
ments released  from  trust  tenure  against  liens  for  debts  previously 
contracted;  the  allowance  of  interest  on  minors'  money  retained  in 
the  Federal  Treasury;  the  grant  to  this  Office  of  the  wherewithal 
to  wage  effective  warfare  upon  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try ;  the  provision  enabling  Indian  allottees  to  become  sharers  in  Gov- 
ernment reclamation  projects,  and  many  other  general  enactments  of 
far-reaching  effect.  Then  comes  a  long  catalog  of  special  or  local- 
ized legiislation  highly  important  in  the  regions  concerned,  such  as 
that  for  a  final  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 

in  Indian  Territory;   for  the  opening  of  the  Osage  Reservation,  the 
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Coeur  d'Alfene  Reservation,  the  closed  half  of  the  Colville  Reserva- 
tion, part  of  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation,  and  the  big  pasture  re- 
serves of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes;  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  number  of  long-standing  controversies,  like  that  between 
the  factions  of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians,  between  the 
Klamath  Indians  and  the  Government,  between  the  same  Indians  and 
the  California  and  Oregon  Land  Company,  and  between  the  l^isseton 
and  Wahpeton  Indians  and  the  Government;  for  the  correction  of 
past  errors  by  such  undertakings  as  giving  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  per- 
mission for  the  sale  of  their  timber,  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 
town  site  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  the  reenrollment  of  the  Pot- 
awatomies  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  provision  of  homes  for  the  homeless 
Indians  in  California ;  and  measures  intensely  radical  tho  of  doubtful 
wisdom,  like  the  emancipation  of  the  White  Earth  mixed  bloods 
and  the  emigrant  Kickapoos  and  allied  Indians.  On  these  and 
other  features  of  the  session's  work  I  shall  comment  in  detail  else- 
where. 

A  BEET-FASMING  PROJECT. 

While  inviting  your  attention  to  this  unexampled  record,  I  can 
not  forbear  to  express  my  great  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  one 
item  of  legislation,  which  I  had  earnestly  recommended  both  in 
formal  reports  and  in  oral  conversation  with  Senators  ^nd  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  a  provision  to  authorize  leases  of  Indian  agricul- 
tural lands,  in  certain  circumstances,  for  longer  periods  than  the 
five  years  to  which  they  are  limited  now.  The  leases  were  to  be  kept 
still  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was, 
as  now,  to  lease  the  tribal  lands  himself,  and  to  supervise  and  approve 
the  leases  made  by  Indian  allottees. 

The  purpose  underlying  this  amendment  was  to  promote  the  train- 
ing of  Indians  in  sugar-beet  culture  and  in  work  in  the  sugar  facto- 
ries. The  Office  is  to-day  in  touch  with  men  of  large  means  and 
abundant  business  experience  who  are  willing  to  set  up  a  great  sugar 
plant  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  allotted  reservations ;  take  leases  of  all 
the  tribal  lands  and  of  such  ^arts  of  the  allotted  lands  as  the  Depart- 
ment is  willing  to  let  the  Indians  rent  out ;  enlarge  and  improve  the 
irrigation  system  now  in  operation  on  the  reservation  tiU  all  the 
available  land  is  under  an  adequate  water  service;  bring  in  many 
families  of  thrifty  white  working  people,  organized  under  super- 
intendents and  bosses  thoroly  skilled  in  the  art  of  sugar-beet  culture; 
be  answerable  for  the  moral  conduct  of  these  employees ;  instruct  the 
Indians  in  beet  culture  side  by  side  with  the  white  working  people; 
give  Indian  labor  the  preference  wherever  it  can  be  utilized ;  buy  at 
market  prices  the  products  of  the  parcels  of  land  reserved  by  the 
Indians  from  leasing;  run  their  own  trolley  lines  out  to  the  remoter 
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points  in  the  leased  district  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  crops 
of  raw  material  to  the  factory ;  and  procure  from  the  steam  railway 
companies  which  traverse  that  general  region  such  hidings  and  branch 
trackage  as  may  be  needed  to  bring  the  whole  neighborhood  into 
transportation  relations  with  the  great  world  outside.  It  would  be 
out  of  the  question,  obviously,  to  undertake  an  enterprise  as  extensive 
as  this  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  five-year  leases  now  allowed 
by  law;  the  lease  period  would  have  to  be  extended  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  in  order  to  make  the  project  commercially  practi- 
cable ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  this  longer  period  the  capi- 
talists are  prepared  to  turn  over  to  the  Indians,  as  their  own  forever 
after,  all  the  improvements  put  upon  their  premises. 

Let  us  see  what  this  would  mean  to  the  Indians.  The  ordinary 
Indian  male  adult,  able-bodied  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  owning 
80  acres  of  land  in  an  irrigation  country,  has  at  least  60  acres  more 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  and  in  saying  this  I  am  giving 
the  Indian  the  benefit  of  a  very  liberal  estimate  of  his  competency. 
His  wife  and  children  are,  of  course,  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
their  farms,  and  would  be  unable  to  make  effective  use  of  their  crops 
if  they  were.  This  leaves  the  head  of  the  family  with  a  large  area  of 
unproductive  farm  land  on  his  hands.  If  the  Department  says  to 
him,  "  You  must  farm  20  acres  yourself,  but*  may  lease  all  the  rest," 
he  runs  some  pretty  serious  risks,  even  with  the  agent  to  help  him,  in 
finding  tenants ;  for  the  chronic  white  "  leaser  "  is  not  the  charac- 
ter of  man  who  helps  to  build  up  the  country  in  which  he  settles,  or 
who  troubles  his  mind  much  about  the  future;  he  is  without  capital 
or  other  resources,  and  his  one  thought  is  to  skim  the  cream  of  its 
productivity  off  the  soil  in  five  years,  and  then  move  on  to  the  next 
newly  opened  neighborhood  and  repeat  the  performance.  When  he 
returns  the  land  to  its  Indian  owner  its  sod  cover  will  have  been 
broken  and  the  best  of  its  energies  worked  out  of  it,  while  the  im- 
provements he  leaves  behind  him  in  the  way  of  buildings,  fences, 
wells,  etc.,  will  barely  sufiice  to  satisfy  the  technical  terms  of  his 
lease. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  Indian,  instead  of  having  to  take  his  chances 
with  tenants  of  this  sort,  could  rent  three,  four  or  five  hundred  acres 
of  his  family's  lands  in  excess  of  what  he  is  competent  to  till  him- 
self, to  a  company  with  large  capital  who  has  set  up  within  a  few 
miles  of  his  home  a  factory  for  converting  his  crops  into  a  com- 
mercial staple  which  is  always  in  demand  at  good  prices.  Suppose 
that  the  company  not  only  pays  him  rent,  but  improves  and  extends 
his  irrigating  facilities;  puts  his  soil  into  rich  condition  and  keeps 
it  so  by  intensive  farming ;  employs  experts  to  show  him  how  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  his  20  acres  that  it  is  doing  with  the  surplus; 
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buys  of  him  what  he  raises  himself;  hires  at  good  day  wages  any 
members  of  his  family  who  can  be  spai'ed  from  the  necessary  work  on 
their  little  homestead;  remains  in  possession  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years,  and  thus  saves  the  need  of  finding  a  new  tenant  at  the  end 
of  each  five ;  and  finally,  when  its  occupancy  ends,  turns  back  in  im- 
proved land,  buildings,  fences,  irrigation  extensions,  etc.,  a  vastly 
more  valuable  piece  of  property  than  it  took  over:  can  anyone 
question  that  he  is  permanently  better  off,  and  better  equipped  for 
the  rest  of  his  struggle  for  a  livelihood? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  first  dutv  to  the  Indian  is  to  teach  him  to 
w^ork.  In  this  process  the  sensible  course  is  to  tempt  him  to  the  pur- 
suit of  a  gainful  occupation  by  choosing  for  him  at  the  outset  the 
sort  of  work  which  he  finds  pleasantest ;  and  the  Indian  takes  to  beet 
farming  as  naturally  as  the  Italian  takes  to  art  or  the  German  to 
science.  It  has  an  attraction  for  him  above  all  other  forms  of  agri- 
culture because  it  affords  employment  for  his  whole  family  at  once; 
the  wife  and  children,  who  are  so  large  factors  in  his  life,  can  work 
in  the  beet  fields  side  by  side  with  him.  Even  the  little  papoose  can 
be  taught  to  weed  the  rows  just  as  the  pickanniny  in  the  South  can  be 
used  as  a  cotton  picker.  I  am  speaking  by  the  card  on  this  subject, 
for  we  send  hundreds  of  Indians  into  the  western  beet  fields  every 
season  to  work  as  day  laborers;  and  my  present  proposition  has  in 
view  the  utilization  of  these  same  laborers  and  manv  more,  wherever 
practicable,  at  their  own  homes  instead  of  at  a  distance,  and  in  im- 
proving their  own  lands  instead  of  the  lands  of  other  persons. 

"Admitting  all  this,"  remarks  some  critic,  "  what  is  the  necessity 
of  bringing  private  capital  and  a  private  corporation  or  syndicate 
into  the  scheme?  Whv  should  not  the  Government,  which  has  the 
education  and  material  welfare  of  the  Indians  in  charge,  undertake 
the  same  operations  which  you  propose  to  encourage  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  group  of  citizens?  "  Well,  for  several  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause the  Government  is  not  in  the  manufacturing  business,  and 
could  not  properly  enter  into  an  industrial  competition  with  its  own 
constituents ;  and  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  beet  culture  pay 
in  a  wild  frontier  country  if  conducted  apart  from  a  manufacturing 
plani  prepared  to  reduce  the  raw  product  to  marketable  form.  Sec- 
ond, because  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  would  be  fatal  to  the  security 
and  permanency  of  any  such  enterprise  as  I  have  outlined.  And 
finally  Ix^cause,  even  if  these  objections  could  be  overcome,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  no  industry  conducted  under  governmental  auspices 
with  an  educative  design  can  possibly  succeed  like  one  conducted  on 
a  business  basis  pure  and  simple.  The  farmer  who  is  hired  by  the 
Government  at  such-and-such  a  salary  to  teach  the  Indian  beet  culture 
mav  be  conscientious  in  his  wav  and  trv  hard  to  earn  his  monthly 
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stipend;  but  what  he  is  paid  for,  after  all,  and  what  he  struggles  to 
accomplish,  is  simply  teaching — ^not  producing  concrete  and  profitable 
results. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boss  hired  by  the  beet-sugar  company  for 
the  same  purpose  goes  in  to  make  his  Indian  gang  produce  crops  of 
a  certain  weight  and  value,  and  he  will  not  rest  till  he  does  it,  because 
he  knows  that  the  solid  dollars  waiting  for  him  at  the  paymaster's 
office  depend  upon  what  he  can  show  to  his  employers,  on  their  scales 
or  in  their  balance  sheet,  as  a  substantial  reason  for  their  continuing 
him  in  their  service.  Sordid  as  the  old  saw  may  look  at  the  first 
glance,  it  is  money  that  moves  the  world — ^money,  as  interpreted  into 
such  elemental  terms  of  living  as  food,  clothing,  shelter.  What 
makes  the  capitalist  invest  in  the  corporation  is  the  desire  to  make  hi? 
accumulated  wealth  earn  him  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life;  what  the  corporation  works  for  is  to  keep  itself  alive  by  satis- 
fying the  investor ;  what  the  boss  works  for  is  to  support  himself  and 
his  dependents  by  satisfying  the  corporation  that  employs  him,  and 
what  the  laborer  works  for  is  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  fed 
and  clad  by  satisfying  the  boss.  That  is  where  the  Indian  comes  in 
-when  he  is  the  laborer;  and  not  all  the  governmental  supervision, 
and  all  the  schools,  and  all  the  philanthropic  activities  set  afoot  in 
his  behalf  bv  benevolent  whites,  if  rolled  into  one  and  continued  for 
a  century,  would  begin  to  compare  in  educational  value  and  efficiency 
with  ten  years  of  work  under  bosses  whose  own  bread  and  butter 
depend  upon  their  making  him  a  success  as  a  small  farmer. 

What  astonishes  me  in  the  indifference  of  some  of  our  lawmakers 
toward  the  project  I  have  outlined  here  is  its  obvious  relation  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  frontier  country — the  same  great  West  for  which 
the  Congress  has  usually  so  kind  a  side.  That  very  fact,  however, 
spurs  my  courage  to  keep  up  the  agitation  in  the  face  of  obstacles ;  for 
I  am  bound  to  believe  that  the  members  who  now  regard  it  askance 
have  not  yet  fully  grasped  its  secondary  significance.  The  proposi- 
tion is  not  simply  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  but  quite  as 
much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  States  concerned.  Montana,  for  ex- 
ample, is  far  more  sparsely  settled  than  she  ought  to  be;  she  is  just 
emerging  from  the  most  primitive  stage  of  her  economic  develop- 
ment— the  occupation  of  her  great  plains  by  cattle  companies.  Until 
the  pastoral  gives  way  to  the  agricultural  interest,  the  corporate 
lessee  to  the  individual  landowner,  and  the  picturesque  cowboy  to  the 
small  farmer  who  tills  the  soil  with  his  own  hands,  the  State  can  not 
take  the  forward  stride  which  would  befit  her  territorial  magnitude 
and  her  undoubted  resources.  For  beet  culture  the  agricultural  ex- 
perts seem  to  agree  that  she  has,  in  certain  neighborhoods,  almost  ideal 
conditions  as  to  soil  and  climate.    The  introduction  of  this  industry. 
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on  a  large  scale,  upon  one  of  the  reservations,  would  bring  into  the 
State  a  thrifty  class  of  immigrants  from  northern  Europe,  of  the 
sort  who  have  done  wonders  for  other  parts  of  our  Northwest.  They 
would  settle  down  with  their  families,  first  as  mere  occupants  of  the 
soil  and  workers  in  it,  but  gradually  as  petty  landlords  and  permanent 
home  makers.  There  is  no  better  material  out  of  which  to  mold 
American  citizens,  and  we  can  as  ill  afford  to-day  to  ignore  their  share 
in  the  production  of  our  common  wealth  as  France  could  have  af- 
orded  to  ignore  the  share  of  her  peasant  people  thirty-five  years  ago 
when  the  milliards  had  to  be  raised.  Hence,  even  if  we  disregard 
their  claims  to  our  favor  as  the  best  sort  of  neighbors  for  the  Indians, 
an  enlightened  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  frontier  States  would 
prompt  a  welcome  to  an  influx  of  such  people,  especially  if  they  come 
as  the  human  machinery  of  a  great  productive  industry  which  is  to 
change  the  whole  face  of  nature  and  make  the  barren  ranges  bloom. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts  I  can  not  think  that  the  campaign  for 
sound  economics  in  the  training  of  the  Indian  has  been  doomed  to 
failure  by  one  session's  repulse. 

INDIAN  LABOB   OUTSIDE   OF   BESEBVATIONS. 

The  feature  of  Indian  civilization  upon  which  the  Office  has  laid 
its  greatest  stress  during  the  year  just  past  has  been  its  policy  of 
inducing  the  young  and  able-bodied  Indians  who  have  no  profitable 
work  at  home  to  leave  their  reservations  and  go  out  into  the  world 
to  make  a  living  as  white  men  do.  Sometimes  they  go  only  a  little 
way,  but  Qven  that  is  better  than  going  not  at  all;  and  in  a  few 
instances  thev  go  a  long  distance,  conduct  themselves  verycreditablv, 
and  come  back  with  money  in  their  pockets,  some  of  which  they  saTe. 
and  most  of  which,  when  spent,  goes  for  more  sensible  purchases  than 
undisciplined  Indians  are  apt  to  make. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  spoke  of  an  undertaking  upon  which 
the  Office  had  just  entered  in  the  Southwest,  the  maintenance  of  an 
employment  bureau  for  finding  Indians  who  want  work  and  finding 
the  work  for  the  Indians  who  want  it.  This  bureau  has  been  in  the 
care  of  Charles  E.  Dagenett,  in  whose  veins  is  a  strain  of  Indian 
blood,  and  whose  efforts  are  therefore  sympathetic  as  well  as  practical. 
The  results  of  the  first  year's  experiment  have  been  most  encouraging. 
During  the  last  season  some  six  hundred  Indians,  including  both 
adults  and  schoolboys,  have  found  employment  in  the  open  labor 
market  as  railroad  construction  laborers,  irrigation-ditch  diggei-s. 
beet  farmers,  and  in  other  occupations. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  put  out  a  larger  number  of  laborers 
if  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  had  not  been  enjoying  a  period  of 
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unusual  prosperity  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  rain,  their  crops  have  done  well,  their  live  stock  has 
prospered,  and  prices  have  been  good;  on  these  accounts  many  In- 
dians found  it  better  worth  their  while — or  thought  they  did — to  stay 
at  home  than  go  employment-hunting  at  a  distance.  So  strong  is 
the  Indians'  home-keeping  instinct  that  they  will  accept  work  for 
lower  wages  and  under  unfavorable  conditions  in  a  neighborhood  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  rather  than  go  into  an  unfamiliar  region 
and  do  better  according  to  our  standards.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
educate  them  in  the  need  of  staying  with  their  task  till  it  is  finished. 
A  month  is  about  as  long  as  under  ordinary  conditions  they  feel  satis- 
*fied  in  absenting  themselves  from  home.  On  works  where  the  trans- 
portation of  the  laborers  is  an  important  item,  as  on  the  Government 
dam  at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  on  some  of  the  railroad  work  for  the  Santa 
Fe  System,  they  are  employed  with  the  understanding  that  they 
must  stay  at  least  thirty  days  in  order  to  obtain  free  transportation 
to  their  homes,  unless  there  are  some  circumstances  justifying  a  modi- 
fication of  the  rule.  By  degrees,  of  course,  they  will  come  to  realize 
that  their  course  in  such  matters  must  not  be  governed  by  whims, 
and  some  are  already  learning  this. 

Another  point  on  which  they  need  education  is  the  importance  of 
regular  and  often  prolonged  hours  of  labor.  At  home  they  are 
accustomed  to  work  when  they  feel  like  it  and  rest  whenever  they 
feel  like  it,  usually  devoting  only  the  most  favorable  part  of  the  day 
to  their  tasks ;  and  as  their  work  away  from  home  requires  that  they 
shall  begin  and  end  each  day's  labor  at  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  hours  which  are  most  convenient  for  their 
employers  rather  than  themselves,  they  have  been  willing  only  to 
follow  this  unaccustomed  practise  for  a  certain  period  and  then 
take  a  vacation.  It  must  be  said  for  them,  however,  that  for  such 
time  as  they  do  stay  under  contract  without  cessation  they  are  the 
.steadiest  and  most  conscientious  workers  known  in  their  part  of 
the  country.  Their  employers  universally  give  them  credit  for  this, 
and  put  up  with  many  of  their  oddities  because  of -the  excellent 
spirit  they  show  in  carrying  out  their  agreements. 

AJtho  every  encouragement  is  given  to  those  Indians  who  are 
willing  to  go  out  on  their  own  responsibility  and  find  work  as  indi- 
viduals on  farms  or  elsewhere,  the  largest  measure  of  effort  put 
forth  by  the  Government  has  been  in  the  employment  of  groups  of 
Indians  in  gangs,  separate  from  laborers  of  other  races.  When 
Indians  are  sent  out  thus  to  build  a  railroad  embankment  or  dig  a 
canal,  it  is  important  for  the  interests  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed that  a  trustworthy  overseer  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  each 
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gang.  This  plan  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Dagenett  wherever  the 
number  of  the  gang  would  warrant  the  outlay.  In  almost  all  in- 
e^tances  the  employers  have  been  willing  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
overseer's  salary  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  labor  needed  and  having 
it  well  organized  and  kept  steadily  in  action ;  and  Mr.  Dagenett  has 
very  wisely  chosen  for  his  lieutenants  men  who  have  already  proved 
their  efficiency  in  handling  Indians  by  service  under  the  Government 
As  a  rule,  also,  the  employers  have  been  willing  to  convey  their 
Indian  laborers  back  and  forth  free,  or  have  procured  from  their 
carrying  companies  certain  concessions  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Wherever  it  has  been  practicable  Air.  Dagenett  has  set  up  a  com- 
missary establishment  at  which  the  Indians  could  be  provided  with 
wholesome  food  of  kinds  to  their  liking  and  at  a  merely  nominal 
increase  over  cost  prices;  he  has  aimed  to  supply  the  camps  of  the 
young  men  who  know  English  with  interesting  reading  for  their 
occasional  leisure  hours;  and  if  any  of  the  Indians  have  fallen  ill 
they  have  been  specially  cared  for,  and,  if  it  seemed  expedient, 
I'eturned  to  their  homes. 

One  respect  in  which  this  sort  of  employment  differs  from  anything 
of  the  sort  thus  far  undertaken  under  either  public  or  private  auspices 
on  the  reservations,  is  the  feature  which  especially  commends  to  favor 
the  sugar-beet  proposition  discust  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  It  con- 
tains no  essential  element  of  philanthropy.  It  has  been  handled  on  a 
strict  basis  of  value  received,  cent  per  cent.  All  that  the  Office  has 
done  in  looking  after  the  Indian  laborers  has  been  to  see  that  they 
obtained  a  fair  chance  and  were  well  treated.  The  employers  with 
whom  contracts  have  been  made  have  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  this  regard  and  have  been  ready 
to  meet  it  halfway.  The  people  of  the  country  in  which  the  Indians 
have  been  employed,  while  holding  the  usual  view  of  the  frontier 
West  as  to  the  general  undesirability  of  Indians  as  neighbors,  have 
nevertheless  recognized  and  given  intelligent  evidences  of  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  a  permanent  element  in  the  community, 
and  that  it  is  wiser  to  try  to  direct  their  energies  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  country  than  to  dismiss  them  from  consideration  as  nuisances. 
The  plan  we  have  put  into  operation,  therefore,  meets  with  abundant 
good  will  and  support  from  the  local  public.  Indeed,  surprize  is 
exprest  on  all  sides  that  some  definite  effort  of  this  sort  was  not  made 
long  ago. 

When  the  Congress  was  considering  that  item  in  the  current  appro- 
priation act  which  provides  for  the  expenses  of  transporting  pupils  to 
and  from  nonreservation  schools,  I  asked  for  and  promptly  received  a 
proviso  that  a  part  of  this  money  might  be  used  for  the  transportation 
of  pupils  to  and  from  places  where  they  could  be  employed  at  profitable 
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occupations.  This  was  with  an  eye  to  such  situations  as  developed, 
for  instance,  in  the  Rocky  Ford  district  of  Colorado,  where  there  is 
a  constant  and  growing  demand  for  the  labor  of  Indian  schoolboys 
in  the  sugar-beet  fields.  It  is  a  simple  enough  matter  to  handle 
transportation  charges  for  pupils  from  schools  near  at  hand,  but  in 
order  to  extend  the  scope  of  this  enterprise  I  have  wanted  to  bring 
some  from  rather  remote  schools,  in  which  case  the  railroad  fares 
become  unduly  burdensome.  It  is  for  such  pupils  that  I  wish  to  be 
able,  when  necessary,  to  draw  upon  our  school-transportation  funds; 
for,  to  my  mind,  such  work  as  the  boys  get  in  the  Rocky  Ford  dis- 
trict at  fair  wages,  teaching  them  how  to  measure  manual  labor  in 
money  units,  is  worth  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  any  form  of  instruc- 
tion they  can  get  in  the  schools  themselves.  I  have  therefore  given 
all  possible  encouragement  to  the  employment  of  these  young  people 
in  the  beet  fields,  where  the  work  is  not  such  as  to  tax  their  strength 
unduly,  the  employers  are  kindly  disposed,  and  the  Government's 
oversight  is  complete.  The  lads  like  it;  and  an  example  of  what  it 
has  done  for  them,  aside  entirely  from  their  training  in  industry, 
responsibility  and  regular  hours,  is  furnished  in  a  report  from  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Navaho  Reservation,  that  49  school- 
boys and  3  adults  from  there  who  worked  in  the  Colorado  beet 
fields  for  six  weeks  this  season,  returned  with  $1,672.56  earnings  clear 
and  above  all  expenses.  The  pupils,  he  writes,  are  going  to  spend 
their  money  for  sheep,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  so  that 
their  sheep  will  be  cared  for  by  their  relatives  while  they  are  at 
school.  Thus  in  a  single  season's  work  these  lads  have  been  started 
in  a  profitable  calling  with  capital  furnished  by  their  own  labor,  and 
those  who  have  the  strength  of  character  to  continue  as  they  have 
begun  will  be  self -supporting  when  they  have  attained  their  majority. 
The  question  of  liquor  selling  to  Indians  is  ever  present  in  the 
far  West  and  looms  up  in  connection  with  the.  work  of  the  employ- 
ment bureau.  In  most  places  where  large  numbers  of  Indians  have 
been  set  at  work,  like  the  Yuma  dam  and  the  beet  fields,  this  matter 
has  been  very  satisfactorily  handled  by  the  local  authorities.  Indeed, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  less  drinking  among  the  Indians 
who  have  been  away  from  the  reservations  at  work  under  such  super- 
vision as*  is  provided,  than  among  a  corresponding  number  on  the 
reservations  and  in  the  neighboring  towns ;  and  since  the  Congress  has 
made  so  generous  a  provision  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the 
unlawful  traffic,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  even  less  trouble  than 
heretofore.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  secure  a  conviction  for  liquor 
selling,  when  a  case  does  occur,  in  a  community  where  there  is  any 
considerable  laxity  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject.  It  is  no  easier 
there  than  elsewhere  to  induce  an  Indian  to  testify  against  persons 
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who  have  sold  him  liquor,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  average  jury 
are  easily  worked  upon  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  the  dram  seller,  if 
properly  licensed,  to  sell  to  whomever  he  pleases. 

The  sheep  industry  in  the  Southwest  affords  a  great  deal  of  em- 
ployment for  Indians  off  the  reservations.  It  is  a  kind  of  work 
which  suits  their  taste  and  at  which  they  excel.  They  are  in  demand 
every  spring  from  all  the  sheep  owners,  and  during  the  lambing 
season  are  usually  paid  from  $12  to  $25  a  month  with  board.  Many 
are  employed  permanently  thru  the  year  as  shepherds  and  not  a  few 
have  flocks  of  their  own,  with  which  they  do  very  well.  Mining, 
which  is  one  of  the  prominent  industries  of  this  region,  does  not  ap- 
peal strongly  to  Indians  as  a  rule,  and  no  special  pains  are  taken  to 
encourage  them  to  go  into  it,  because  they  have  a  special  love  of  out- 
of-door  life  and  thrive  best  at  callings  which  keep  them  in  the  open 
air.  Here  is  where  mining  proves  unattractive,  and  for  a  people  as 
subject  as  they  are  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  it  is  of  doubtful  whole- 
someness.  They  do  find  a  good  deal  of  employment  around  the 
mines,  however,  in  surface  work  which  brings  them  good  wages. 

AN  ESSAY  IK  THE  NOBTH. 

The  hold  gained  by  our  employment  bureau  in  the  Southwest  makes 
the  extension  of  similar  work  to  other  parts  of  the  country  almost  a 
matter  of  course.  In  its  first  uncertain  stages  the  experiment  seemed 
hardly  to  warrant  a  larger  treatment  from  the  Office  than  it  was  re- 
ceiving; but  meanwhile  other  ground  was  in  process  of  exploration 
on  a  modest  scale. 

Of  his  own  accord  about  three  years  ago  John  R.  Brennan,  United 
States  Indian  agent  at  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  made  a  thoro-going  at- 
tempt to  get  the  young,  ablebodied,  and  unattached  men  among  his 
6,700  Oglala  Sioux  at  work,  singly  or  in  gangs,  off  the  reservation. 
The  Government  had  already  provided  work  on  the  reservation  at 
building  roads,  irrigation  ditches,  etc.,  but  this  the  agent  wisely 
reserved  for  ablebodied  Indians  who  had  families  and  were  making 
some  slight  attempts  at  permanent  home-building  on  their  own  soil. 
In  many  places  on  the  reservation  to-day  one  sees  three  cabins  dose 
together,  marking  the  stages  of  these  attempts — ^the  small,  square^ 
windowless  shack,  the  slightly  elongated,  cleaner  building  with  one 
window,  and  the  pretty  good  house  with  com  and  potatoes^  and 
occasionally  some  oats,  growing  near.  To  the  young  men  found  in 
such  cabins,  neither  helping  nor  required  to  help  in  their  further 
advance  toward  civilization,  the  agent  tried  to  convey  a  practical 
measure  of  salvation  by  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  outside 
employers  needing  labor  in  a  rapidly  developing  country.    He  caused 
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a  printed  placard  to  be  posted  conspicuously  in  various  public  places, 
reading  thus : 

800 

ABLE-BODIED 

OOLALA   SIOUX  INDIANS 

DESIRE  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  attention  of  railroad  contractors,  constructors  of  irrigation  ditches,  and 
ranchmen  is  called  to  the  fact  that  we  have  800  young  able-hodied  Oglala  Sioux 
Indians  on  this  reservation  who  are  desirous  of  adopting  the  habits  of  their 
white  brethren  and  earn  their  own  living.  They  wish  to  go  to  work  either  at 
railroad  grading,  digging  ditches,  herding  sheep,  or  ranching. 

The  undersigned  will  deem  it  a  favor  if  parties  needing  help  of  this  kind  will 

correspond  with  him. 

The  above  number  of  Indians  can  be  had  at  once. 

John  R.  Bbennan, 

V.  8.  Indian  Agent,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  8.  Dak. 

Advertisements  to  the  same  purport  were  published  in  a  number  of 
local  newspapers,  and  a  circular  was  inclosed  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence wherever  he  believed  he  could  get  a  hearing  for  his  plan. 
Of  these  efforts  he  says : 

The  claims  made  in  the  circular  were  rather  extravagant    We  were  taking 
a  long  chance  In  being  able  to  make  good  In  case  there  was  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  Indians  called  for.    It  was  not  long,  however,  before  we  began 
to  receive  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  Sioux  would  or  could  work  if  work  was 
offered  them.    Parties  were  assured  that  they  were  doing  good  work  on  the  res- 
ervation in  building  roads,  dams,  ditches,  etc.,  and  would  without  doubt  give 
good  satisfaction  outside  of  the  reservation  If  they  were  given  a  trial.    We 
then   began  to  receive  requisitions  for  bunches  of  from  10  to  30  workers. 
At  first  there  was  some  trouble  in  Inducing  the  Indians  to  leave  home  and 
accept  the  work  offered ;  but  after  a  few  small  parties  were  sent  out  there  was 
very  little  trouble  afterwards  in  filling  orders.    Since  allotment  of  lands  began 
on  Pine  Ridge,  and  especially  during  the  summer  months  while  the  allotting 
crew  are  In  the  field,  a  majority  of  the  Indians  object  to  going  away  from  the 
reservation  for  any  length  of  time,  as 'they  are  afraid  the  land  they  have 
selected  will  not  be  allotted  to  them,  or  that  some  one  will  Jump  their  claims. 
This  has  interfered  very  much  with  filling  orders  for  laborers  received  from 
railroad  contractors  and  others.    This  condition  will  continue  until  the  allot- 
ments are  practically  all  made.    Another  thing  that  interferes  with  their  going 
away  to  work  In  the  early  spring  is  the  payment  of  their  Interest  money,  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  hides,  and  grazing  tax,  which  amounts  to  about  $4  per  capita. 
This  payment  is  made  either  in  May  or  June  each  year,  and  the  average  Indian 
will  hang  around  for  months  doing  nothing,  waiting  for  his  $4.    In  my  opinion, 
this  payment  should  be  cut  out  altogether  or  paid  at  a  different  time  of  year. 

Of  the  two  obstacles  which,  in  Mr.  Breiman's  opinion,  would  most 
interfere  with  the  immediate  success  of  an  emplojonent  bureau  in  the 
Pine  Ridge  country,  that  of  the  inconvenient  money  payment  is  one 
which  I  have  already  taken  steps  to  reduce  in  other  quarters,  and  I 
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see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  overcome  here.  The  other — the 
allotting  work — is  of  course  growing  steadily  less  as  it  proceeds. 
The  most  serious  handicap  against  which  an  employment  bureau  must 
'struggle  among  the  Sioux  is  the  ration  system ;  yet  I  believe  such  a 
bureau  the  very  best  instrument  with  which  to  bring  this  most  demor- 
alizing business  to  an  end.  Altho,  as  a  broad  principle,  the  ration 
system  has  already  ceased  to  exist,  it  is  still  in  limited  practise  here 
and  there,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  language  of  the  treaty  pledge 
that  the  Government  will  aid  the  Indians  until  they  are  self-support- 
ing. The  Sioux  who  cling  to  this  pledge  and  avoid  reaching  the 
stage  of  self-support  are  simply  responding  to  an  influence  which 
knows  no  racial  boimdary  line,  but  is  common  to  all  human  nature. 

To  push  even  a  part  of  these  Indians  into  actually  earning  money 
in  a  big  competitive  world  where  there  are  no  rations,  will  do  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  could  do  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  self-respect 
in  which  alone  lies  the  doom  of  the  ration  svstem.  Mr.  Brennan  re- 
ports  that  5,700  of  the  6,700  Pine  Ridge  Indians  are  still  on  the  ration 
roll  in  some  way,  but  that  1,600  of  these  are  dropt  from  the  roll  during 
the  summer  months.  About  500  of  the  1,600  are  able-bodied  men; 
the  rest  are  the  relatives  whom  the  500  support.  The  able-bodied  are 
employed  in  building  roads,  dams,  etc.,  on  the  reservation  and  paid 
day  wages  in  lieu  of  rations,  or  else  work  is  found  for  them  off  the 
reservation.  This  year  some  250  are  wdrking  outside.  Very  few 
save  any  money.  Some  are  able  to  buy  a  new  wagon,  a  span  of 
horses,  or  a  harness.  The  main  point  so  far  achieved  is  that  about 
2,000  Indians  are  actually  supported  by  labor  instead  of  by  rations 
during  six  months  of  every  year.  It  is  to  go  on  from  this  point,  and 
also  invade  the  ranks  of  the  4,100  Indians  who  still  draw  rations  all 
the  year  round,  that  an  employment  bureau  is  needed  to  do  in  the 
North  what  in  the  South  has  alreadv  been  done. 

The  field  is  ready.  Two  great  railway  systems — the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul — ^are  extend- 
ing their  lines  along  the  borders*  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  The 
builders  of  these  roads  know  the  Indians  as  workers,  and  are  readv  to 
pay  them  white  men's  wages.  The  Indians  are  strong,  silent,  and,  a^ 
one  railroad  boss  puts  it,  "  have  not  yet  learned  to  loaf  when  the 
boss's  back  is  turned."  From  the  neighboring  towns,  and  even  from 
neighboring  States,  come  calls  for  Indian  labor.  Gangs  of  all  sizes 
are  sought.  One  employer  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  writes  to  Pine  Ridge  that 
he  wants  more  because  "  the  men  I  got  when  I  was  there  are  good 
men."  Another  recognizes  the  wish  of  the  Indian  to  have  his  wife 
and  children  with  him : 

Please,  can  you  send  me  a  good  Indian  ^o  shock  grain  for  me?  I  wIU  pay  him 
20  cents  an  acre — and  10  acres  is  average  day's  work  to  shock  after  the  bundle 
carrier — and  furnish  him  good  place  to  camp,  and  fuel  and  potatoes.  We  can 
take  his  family. 
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Like  examples  might  be  multiplied  showing  the  quantity  and  spirit 
of  the  demands  which  I  hope  yet  to  fill  by  establishing  the  employ- 
ment-bureau machinery  where  it  can  work  broadly  thru  the  North. 

WOBKING  ON  THE  ZTJNI  DAM. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  difference  between  Indians  and 
whites  in  their  approach  toward  ac  labor  proposition,  a  difference 
growing  out  of  a  racial  habit  of  centuries.  Next  to  what  w'e  are 
doing  in  persuading  Indians  to  leave  their  reservations  and  engage  in 
manual  labor  in  competition  with  whites,  I  consider  our  most  im- 
portant experiment  that  which  we  are  making  on  the  Zuni  dam  at 
Blackrock,  N.  Mex.  Here  we  have  Indians  employed  on  an  Indian 
enterprise  in  an  Indian  reservation — conditions  less  desirable  than 
those  of  outside  employment,  but  much  better  than  those  obtaining, 
for  example,  iriside  of  the  Sioux  reservations,  where  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  contrive  artificially  new  lines  of  work  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  Indians  busy.^ 

The  Zuni  dam  is  an  undertaking  conducted  on  legitimate  engineer- 
ing lines  and  aimed  at  a  great  accomplishment  in  irrigation  if  made 
successful.  The  labor  element  in  the  work  is  therefore  only  inci- 
dental, and  Indians  have  been  employed  because  they  are  at  hand 
and  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  utilize  their  muscular  energy  while 
teaching  them  habits  of  regular  industry.  This  enterprise  is  under 
the  management  of  John  B.  Harper,  one  of  our  superintendents  of 
irrigation*  Here  again  we  are  compelled  to  consider  certain  racial 
characteristics  of  Indians  which  differentiate  their  labor  from  that  of 
white  men.  In  Mr.  Dagenett's  enterprise  we  were  met  by  the  irregular 
and  uncertain  habits  of  the  Indians,  growing  out  of  their  former  mode 
of  life ;  at  the  Zuni  dam  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  peculiar  physique 
of  most  of  the  Indians  employed.  Naturally,  the  bulk  of  the  Indian 
labor  drawn  to  this  point  comes  from  the  Zuni  tribe;  after  all  the 
Zunis  have  been  employed  who  wish  work  and  who  can  be  profitably 
kept  at  it,  the  Navahos,  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  and  Hopis  are  given  a 
chance.  The  Zunis  are  small  men  with  indifferent  muscular  develop- 
ment This  condition  is  doubtless  largely  the  result  of  centuries  of 
insufficient  nourishment  caused  by  attempting  to  live  by  agriculture 
in  an  arid  region  with  a  poor  water  supply.  The  fact  that  they  have 
supported  themselves  entirely  by  the  crude  tillage  of  their  fields  will 
account  for  their  lack  of  sturdy  physical  equipment,  for  they  have 
never  had  to  perform  any  heavy  labor  continuously.  The  only  former 
attempt  at  their  regular  employment,  so  far  as  this  Office  knows,  was 
when  21  of  them  went  out  to  work  on  a  railroad  a  few  years  ago, 
but  after  about  a  fortnight's  absence  came  trailing  back.  Their 
work  suffers  also  from  their  general  irregularity  of  habit,  but  the 
irregularity  itself  proceeds  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  lie  by  and 
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rest  as  from  an  intense  devotion  to  their  religion,  which  calls  for 
numberless  dances  and  other  ceremonials;  for  these  they  are  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  stop  anything  else  they  happen  to  be  doing. 

The  question  whether  the  Indian  can  be  made  into  an  efficient 
skilled  laborer  has  been  well  tested  on  the  Zuni  dam.  It  has  been 
necessary  there  to  train  the  Zunis  in  different  kinds  of  work  requiring 
more  or  less  accuracy,  and  a  considerable  number  have  become  fairly 
skilful  drillers,  quarrymen,  derrickmen,  etc ;  a  smaller  number  have 
risen  to  rank  in  the  first  class  in  their  special  lines.  A  number  of 
Zunis  have  recently  been  put  to  work  who  had  not  been  employed 
before,  thus  affording  a  good  chance  for  comparison  between  two 
groups  of  the  same  tribe,  one  wholly  unaccustomed  to  such  work  and 
one  that  had  been  working  for  some  time  tho  irregularly;  and, 
albeit  the  general  average  of  efficiency  among  the  Zunis  is  low  as 
compared  with  corresponding  white  labor,  the  men  who  had  done 
some  work  were  found  fully  twice  as  valuable  as  the  newcomers. 

The  Navahos  as  a  class  are  much  better  workmen  than  the  Zunis; 
they  not  only  are  stronger,  but  are  more  alert  and  learn  more  rapidly. 
As  a  rule  they  stay  only  one  or  two  months.  By  that  time  they  have 
laid  up  what  is  to  them  a  neat  little  sum,  and  they  prefer  to  go  off  and 
have  a  good  time  with  it.  They  criticize  the  unhappy  existence  of 
white  people  who  work  unceasingly  till  they  die,  taking  no  leisure  to 
enjoy  what  they  have  earned. 

A  few  Indians  employed  at  the  dam  have  made  themselves  individ- 
ually conspicuous  for  the  quality  of  their  work  and  other  notable 
characteristics.  Two  Isleta  Pueblos  who  have  lived  for  years  among 
the  Zunis  have  done  extremely  well.  One  of  these,  Antonio  Luoero. 
has  never  mist  a  day  without  permission,  tries  to  do  exactly  what 
he  is  told,  and  works  as  faithfully  by  himself  as  under  a  foreman. 
The  superintendent  says  of  him  that  he  never  knew  a  more  conscien- 
tious person  of  any  race.  Unfortunately,  he  has  recently  lost  his  eye- 
sight thru  disease,  but  work  has  been  found  for  him,  such  as  screening 
gravel.  The  other,  John  Antonio,  has  worked  on  the  rock  fill  ever 
since  it  began,  but  early  developed  such  skill  that  he  was  set  at  laying 
stone,  and  two-thirds  of  the  upstream  face  of  the  stonework  was  laid 
by  him.  One  Hopi  Indian,  Bert  Fredricks,  began  as  a  common 
laborer,  but  showed  so  much  intelligence  in  the  work  that  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  small  gangs.  Whatever  he  was  given  to  do  he  did  so 
well  that  he  was  presently  advanced  to  night  foreman  on  the  tunnel 
at  the  most  critical  stage  of  that  undertaking,  and  is  now  running  a 
horsepower  hoist  at  one  of  the  quarries. 

In  this  place,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Southwest,  the  Navahos  prove  the 
brightest  and  best  of  the  Indian  workers.  They  seem  to  take  an 
especial  interest  in  mechanical  matters.  One  of  them,  whose  name  is 
Skate,  I  watched  myself  during  a  visit  last  summer  at  the  dam,  and 
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was  struck  by  his  appearance  of  earnestness.  He  was  first  put  in  as  a 
helper  on  a  steam  drill.  He  became  much  interested  in  the  machine, 
and  studied  it  whenever  it  was  taken  apart.  This  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  driller,  who,  altho  he  could  speak  no  Navaho,  imder- 
took  to  explain  by  signs  how  the  mechanism  worked,  and  Skate 
seemed  to  grasp  the  ideas  with  wonderful  promptness.  A  little  later 
the  experiment  was  made  of  letting  him  run  the  drill  under  the  care' 
of  the  driller.  He  presently  became  so  expert  that  when  another 
drill  was  installed  he  was  put  in  charge  of  it,  and  he  takes  the  great- 
est pride  in  keeping  the  machine  in  order.  He  has  stayed  at  his  task 
constantly,  and  says  that  he  likes  the  work  better  than  any  he  ever  did. 
This  man  is  pronounced  by  the  superintendent  not  only  good  for  an 
Indian,  but  a  good  hand  measured  even  by  the  white  standard.  With 
opportunity  open  before  him  he  would  undoubtedly  go  far  as  an  ex- 
pert mechanic  if  he  could  be  taught  to  ^peak  English.  Poor  Skate, 
however,  is  suffering  from  cataract  of  the  eyes.  I  have  given  orders 
for  his  treatment  for  this  disease,  on  which  I  feel  justified  in  spend- 
ing, if  necessary,  a  little  of  the  money  set  apart  for  the  civilization  of 
the  reservation  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  a  case  of  this  kind  of  progressiveness  is  found,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  make  a  better  investment  than  to  encourage  it  by 
the  removal  of  the  obstacles  in  its  way  as  far  as  that  is  possible. 

The  lack  of  initiative  common  to  all  Indians  is  often  regarded  as 
a  drawback.  It  makes  an  Indian  valuable  as  a  foreman,  however,  if 
he  has  the  other  qualifications,  because  he  does  not  know  anything, 
and  will  not  attempt  anything,  but  to  do  as  he  is  shown.  An  igno- 
rant or  half -educated  white  man  often  makes  serious  trouble  by  trying 
what  he  regards  as  a  better  method  than  that  prescribed  by  his  supe- 
riors in  cases  where  he  has  no  comprehension  of  the  forces  at  work. 
When  Mr.  Harper  was  in  the  midst  of  his  tunnel  he  struck  quicksands 
and  a  bad  rock  formation,  and  sent  for  two  experienced  white  miners. 
These  men  tried  various  methods,  always  with  poor  results,  imtil  they 
became  afraid  to  work  in  the  tunnel  any  longer.  He  then  put  a  man 
in  charge  who  had  never  seen  that  kind  of  work  at  all,  but  who  was 
willing  to  carry  out  his  instructions  literally,  and  with  Bert  Fred- 
ericks as  night  foreman  and  all  Indian  laborers  the  work  was  pushed 
on  to  completion  with  no  more  mishaps. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  experiment  with  Indian  labor  at  this  dam 
is  unquestignably  that  if  the  Indian  can  be  weaned  from  his  habits 
of  irregularity  of  days  and  hours,  induced  to  postpone  or  rearrange 
his  religious  festivities  so  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
demands  of  his  employment,  and  taught  the  white  man's  idea  of  lay- 
ing something  aside  for  to-morrow  mstead  of  spending  all  to-day,  he 
can  be  made  into  a  very  valuable  industrial  factor  in  our  frontier 
country.    His  physical  defects,  as  they  are  found  to  exist  among 
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certain  tribes,  can  be  overcome  in  another  generation,  and,  in  the 
case  of  men  not  too  far  advanced  in  years,  in  this  generation,  by  a 
proper  dietary  regimen,  which  will  itself  be  made  possible  thru 
their  larger  earnings  at  the  pursuits  in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 

THE  AKinrAIi  FAIB  OF  THB  CBOW8. 

So  much  for  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  public  and  semi- 
public  labor  market.  But  I  am  aware  that  a  multitude  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  take  a  humane  interest  in  our  aborignal  Ameri- 
cans still  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  place  to  train  an  Indian  to  habits 
of  industry  is  at  his  own  home  and  on  his  own  land.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Indian  Office  in  that  field  either;  tho  equal  frankness  demands 
the  statement  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  far  less  fruitful  and  promis- 
ing expenditure  of  energy.  Not  only  are  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tions suffering  now  the  effects  of  many  years  of  ration  folly,  seclu- 
sion from  the  currents  of  the  world's  activities,  and  encouragement 
in  the  notion  that  the  (xovernment's  chief  function  is  that  of  a 
benevolent  providence,  but  many  of  the  white  teachers  who  have 
tried  to  counteract  these  influences  have  adopted  unwise  methods. 
They  have  often  left  wholly  out  of  account  the  child-like  strand  in 
the  Indian's  composition,  and  have  proceeded  with  the  task  of  mak- 
ing him  over  as  if,  with  mature  judgment,  he  would  rejoice  at  the 
chance  of  being  made  over,  and  lend  his  hearty  cooperation  instead 
of  resisting  any  change  with  all  his  might.  The  failures,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  been  many.  The  comparatively  few  successes 
have  been  achieved  by  virtue  of  taking  a  right  point  of  departure — 
that  is,  by  recognizing  the  Indian  as  an  Indian,  and  remembering 
that  he  has  a  natural  taste  for  ceremony,  color,  music ;  that  he  lives 
much  in  the  memory  of  his  old  times  and  their  associations,  from 
which  his  gradual  separation  has  been  not  without  its  real  pangs; 
and  that  the  few  competitive  struggles  known  to  his  own  social 
system  have  always  been  in  the  showy  rather  than  the  practical 
domain.  By  so  arranging  his  induction  into  our  order  of  things  as 
to  adapt  it  to  him  as  far  as  possible,  rather  than  trying  to  bend  him 
alone  to  accord  with  it,  the  sane  and  clever  teachers  have  made  some 
headway. 

Conspicuous  among  the  devices  which  have  given  promise  of  good 
results  locally  is  the  annual  fair  of  the  Crow  Indians  in  Montana.  At 
the  risk  of  turning  a  public  report  into  an  entertaining  narrative,  I 
feel  impelled  to  present  an  account  of  that  enterprise  here,  and  to 
accompany  it  with  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  plan,  and  super- 
visor of  its  execution,  S.  G.  Reynolds,  United  States  Indian  agent 
for  the  tribe.    He  has  shown  what  can  be  accomplished  by  energy. 
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resourcefulness  and  tact,  and  whatever  credit  the  experiment  reflects 
upon  its  management  belongs  fairly  to  him. 

Five  years  ago  the  Crow  Indians  were  living  in  communities  or 
camps,  several  hundred  in  a  camp;  the  Government  was  issuing 
rations  to  them,  and  their  time  could  be  spent  exclusively  in  amuse- 
ment without  fhe  logical  sequel  of  starvation.  They  were  content 
with  this  mode  of  living  and  wisht  no  change.  In  the  summer  of 
1902  1,000  Indians  were  stricken  from  the  ration  rolls  and  a  new 
order  of  things  began.  Many  of  the  Indians  had  recently  been 
allotted  lands,  and  these  were  now  induced  to  go  upon  their  allot- 
ments and  begin  an  actual  struggle  for  self-support.  The  first 
season  little  progress  was  made.  The  frequent  dance  took  the  Indian 
from  his  home;  his  garden  and  grain  were  neglected,  and  failed  of 
course ;  and  as  he  manifested  no  interest  in  improving  his  j)roperty, 
the  outlook  for  -ever  doing  anything  with  him  along  the  line  of 
home-building  was  very  discouraging.  The  dance  was  always  as- 
sociated with  horse  racing  and  gambling,  gift  and  adoption  cere- 
monies, and  a  number  of  other  customs  that  tended  to  degrade  and 
pauperize  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  each  farming  district  was  visited,  and  the 
Indians  were  notified  that  a  convention  would  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  an  agricultural  society.  At  preliminary  meetings 
an  outline  description  of  the  old-fashioned  down-east  country  fair 
was  given  them,  and  the  wish  exprest  that  the  Crows  could  have 
something  like  it.  Most  of  them  thought  well  of  the  idea  of  a  fair, 
but  showed  little  interest  in  the  agricultural  part  of  it.  Dancing  and 
horse  racing  were  to  their  minds  the  really  important  features.  At 
the  meetings,  however,  these  subjects  were  talked  over,  and  it  was 
decided  to  stop  dancing  during  the  farming  months,  in  compensa- 
tion for  which  there  was  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  season  a  week  of 
sports  and  friendly  competition.  A  program  was  arranged  accord- 
ingly, with  all  prizes  and  premiums  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  no  betting 
or  other  gambling  permitted. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1904,  the  fair  was  held.  Not  a  speci- 
men of  farm  products,  poultry,  or  larger  live  stock  was  exhibited ;  the 
whole  thing  was  given  over  to  dancing  and  horse  racing.  An  admis- 
sion fee  was  charged  and  the  money  used  for  paying  race  purses  and 
putting  the  grounds  in  order.  No  gambling  of  any  kind  was  in- 
dulged in  during  the  fair.  At  its  close  a  general  call  was  issued  for 
a  meeting  to  organize  for  the  next  year's  fair.  Meanwhile  a  pro- 
gram had  been  worked  out,  so  that  the  Indians  would  understand 
what  was  expected  of  them  for  1905.  At  the  meeting,  moreover,  the 
following  offices  were  created  and  filled:  One  president;  5  vice- 
presidents,  l.from  each  district;  25  committeemen,  5  from  each  dis- 
trict; 10  judges,  2  from  each  district;  25  policemen,  5  from  each  dis- 
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trict;  1  secretary;  1  assistant  secretary;  1  treasurer;  ^  starters,  and 
2  gate  keepers.  The  whole  tribe  was  to  act  as  a  committee  on  prep- 
arations. 

.  It  was  decided  by  the  Indians  that  all  officers  elected  from  among 
them  should  be  men  who  were  Uving  on  their  own  land  and  culti- 
vating  it  to  good  purpose.  No  lazy  Indian,  or  any  in  the  habit  of 
making  trouble,  should  be  chosen.  During  the  early  spring  of  1905, 
instead  of  holding  dances,  the  Indians  of  the  different  districts  would 
meet  on  Saturday  nights  and  talk  over  what  each  intended  to  do  on 
his  farm  during  the  summer.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was  worked 
up  and  a  friendly  competition  started  that  did  much  good.  An 
exchange  of  satirical  pleasantries,  too,  l^nt  spice  to  this  part  of  the 
business.  For  instance,  a  miniature  box  was  sent  by  the  Indians  of 
Eeno  district  to  the  Indians  of  Pryor  district  labeled :  "  Put  your 
exhibit  in  this  and  send  over  by  maiL"  An  answer.came  back  from 
Chief  Plenty  Coos,  who  lives  in  the  Pryor  district,  saying  that  he 
would  agree  to  "  take  Reno's  exhibit  home  in  his  pocket"  The  Gov- 
ernment farmers  in  the  several  districts  kept  talldng  to  the  Indians 
about  the  fair.  The  agent  tried  to  make  the  round  of  their  homes 
and  encourage  tiiem  in  their  f  annin£r  and  mrdening,  always  impress- 
ing  upon  eaS  the  pride  of  excelling  his  n^hS^  Long^fo«  tiie 
fair  was  to  be  held  the  Indians  had  become  more  enthusiastic  over 
making  a  good  showing  of  farm  products  and  live  stock  than  over 
dancing  and  horse  racing. 

Large  colored  posters  were  printed  and  spread  over  the  reservation 
advertising  the  event  thus: 

FIRST  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR  OF  CROW  INDIANS, 
AT  CROW  AGENCY,  MONT.,  SEPTEAIBER  25tH  TO  30tH,  1905. 

Great  Agricultural  Display!    Mammoth  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Exhibit! 

A  \yeelc  of  Friendly  Competition  and  Sports  for  and  by  the  Whole  Tribe  of 

Crow  Indiai)s.  • 

NO   GAMBLING. 

Premiums  will  be  paid  in  cash.  Each  Dlstrfct  will  make  display  of  their  prod- 
ucts under  their  own  immense  spread  of  canvas,  where  will  also  be  repre- 
sented their  up-to-date  ways  of  cooking  and  housekeeping. 

INDIAN   SCHOOLS   WILL   BE   THERE    WITH   THEIR  EXHIBITS. 

SPORTS. 

Horse  Racing,  Relay  Racing,  Foot  Raeing,  Base  Ball,  Basket  Ball,  Greased  Pigs, 

Greased  Poles,  Dancing,  etc. 

Music  by  the  School  Bands.  Committee,  the  Whole  Crow  Tribe. 

These  posters  interested  the  Indians  very  much.  Many  put  them 
up  on  their  houses,  and  some  made  frames  and  hung  them  by  the 
roadside  in  front  of  their  places.    A  program  and  special  premium 
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list  was  got  out  and  sent  broadcast  among  the  Indians.  Premiums 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $711  were  offered  for  exhibits,  and  purses  for 
races,  to  be  paid  from  gate  receipts.  The  premiums  for  exhibits 
were: 

Best  display  of  farm  products,  by  district $50.00 

Second,  best 25. 00 

Best  yearling  colt . 15. 00 

Second  best _• 7. 00 

Third  best 3.  00 

Best  display  of  products  by  individual  Indian 10.00 

Second  best . ,._'« 7. 00 

Third  best 3. 00 

Greatest  variety  of  products 10.00 

Finest  chickens 5. 00 

Finest  pigs 5. 00 

Finest  display  of  fruit 5. 00 

Indian  woman  having  nicest  kept  tepee  at  fair 10.00 

Second  best 5. 00 

Nicest  display  of  canned  and  dried  fruit 5.00 

Nicest  display  of  jellies 5. 00 

Best  stallion 5. 00 

Best  brood  mare 5.00 

Best  milch  cow 5.00 

Best  buH  (yearling) 5.00 

Best  work  team,  wagon,  and  harness 5.00 

Best  display  of  meal  and  table,  cooked  and  set  for  four 15. 00 

Second  best 10.00 

Best  display  of  breads,  cakes,  and  pies 5. 00 

Beet  display  of  sewing 5. 00 

Biggest  pumpkin 2. 00 

Biggest  squash 2.00 

Biggest  watermelon 2. 00 

Biggest  cabbage. 2. 00 

Biggest  potatoes  (1  bushel) ^ 2.00 

Nicest  wheat ^ 2. 00 

Nicest  oats 2. 00 

Nicest  corn „ 2.00 

Nicest  box  of  apples 2. 00 

Nicest  box  of  chickens 2. 00 

Nicest  box  of  ducks 2.00 

Nicest  box  of  turkeys 2. 00 

Nicest  display  of  home-made  butter 2. 00 

Nicest  variety  of  vegetables 5.00 

The  program  ran  thus: 

Monday,  September  25 :  Each  district  will  spend  the  day  in  arranging  exhibits 
In  floral  halls. 

Tuesday,  September  26:  10  a.  m.,  grand  live-stock  parade  thru  agency 
grounds ;  afternoon,  racing  and  sports. 

Thursday,  September  28 :  10  a.  m.,  grand  parade  thru  agency  grounds  of  lumber 
wagons  and  farm  teams,  containing  the  owners  and  their  families.  Prizes :  First, 
$20 ;  second,  $15 ;  third,  $10.    Afternoon,  racing  and  sports. 
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Friday,  Septembei*  29:  10  a.  m.,  gratid  parade  of  old  Indians  in  native  cos- 
tumes thru  a^ncy  groutids ;  afteifnoon,  racing  and  i^K>rtB. 

Saturday,  September  30 :  Judging  exhibits ;  agricultural  convention ;  speak- 
ing by  leading  Indians  on  farming,  stock  raising,  good  citizenship,  industry,  etc 

The  fair  week  opened  bright  and  pleasant,  and  the  Indians  began 
arriving  on  the  24th,  all  in  high  spirits.  An  open  space  in  a  bend 
made  by  the  Little  Bighorn  River  was  reserved  for  a  camp  site. 
Some  hundreds  of  old-fashioned  Indian  tepees  were  artistically  set 
in  a  semicircle  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  presenting  a  beautiful 
appearance  with  the  rich  grfeen  timber  as  a  background.  A  hundred 
or  more  lodges  of  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  came  to  visit  the  fair  and 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Crows.  The  old  Indians  had  made  a 
request,  which  was  granted,  that  they  might  enter  the  camp  in 
native  costume  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  olden  days  when  war 
and  hunting  parties  returned  after  an  absence.  It  was  a  very  touch- 
ing and  impressive  spectacle  as,  about  sundown,  the  old  fellows  began 
to  arrive  from  the  hills  on  all  sides  in  small  groups,  singing  their 
own  songs  and  chants  as  they  came. 

Early  the  next  morning  all  the  officers  were  at  their  posts,  each 
wearing  a  bright-colored  ribbon  badge  appropriately  inscribed. 
Nearly  all  were  drest  in  neat  suits  of  citizen  clothing..  Much 
work  had  to  be  done,  and  they  were  soon  organized  into  groups  and 
laying  hold  of  their  tasks  to  the  best  advantage.  The  largest  of 
the  dance  tents  was  set  up  for  farm  exhibits.  Improvised  tables 
were  run  around  the  inner  sides,  and  one  long  table  thru  the  center. 
These  were  covered  with  white  sheeting  and  divided  into  spaces 
for  the  different  districts;  then  word  was  sent  to  camp  to  bring  the 
exhibits  in.  As  each  Indian  had  kept  his  own  exhibit  in  his  wagon 
and  covered,  scarcely  anyone  knew  what  his  neighbor' had  brought; 
so  the  unloading  was  a  highly  interesting  and  even  exciting  event, 
punctuated  continually  by  laughter,  huzzas,  and  friendly  banter. 
Takes  the  Gun,  a  full-blood  and  wholly  uneducated  Big  Horn  In- 
dian, drove  up  a  four-horse  team  of  iron  grays  that  were  well  matched 
and  would  weigh  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds  apiece;  they  were 
hitched  to  a  new  lumber  wagon  and  wore  a  fine,  new  heavy  draft 
harness.  A  wild  cheer  arose  when  he  drove  his  outfit  in  front  of  the 
hall,  and  one  still  wilder  and  louder  as  he  drew  the  cover  from  his 
wagon  and  revealed  a  double  box  load  of  as  good  com,  grain,  melons, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  and  other  vegetables  as  could  be  found  in  any 
country.  Xext  came  Bird  Horse,  driving  a  well-built  four-horse 
team  of  bays  with  new  wagon  and  harness,  and  bringing  an  ex- 
hibit equal  to  Takes  the  Gun's.  And  just  here  came  in  a  touch  of 
common  human  nature.  A  long  line  of  teams  had  followed  these  two 
as  they  drove  up,  but  dispersed  and  disappeared  after  Bird  Horse 
had  unloaded.     Investigation  showed  that  these  later  comers  did  not 
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have  very  good  exhibits,  and  were  ashamed  to  unload  after  seeing 
Takes  the  Gun's  and  Bird  Horse's  displays,  for  fear  of  being  laughed 
at.  Later  in  the  day,  however,  when  matters  had  quieted  down 
somewhat,  'nearly  all  consented  to  bring  their  exhibits  to  the  hall 
and  arrange  them,  and  one  old  Indian  of  this  last  group  actually 
was  awarded  a  prize  for  the  largest  variety  of  vegetables.  Great 
pains  were  taken  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  that  it  was  quality 
and  variety  more 'than  quantity  which  would  count  in  valuing  a 
contribution. 

TlTien  the  exhibits  were  all'nicely  arranged  in  the  hall  they  made  as 
creditable  a  display  as  is  seen  at  any  county  fair  in  a  newly  settled 
country.  Pigs  and  chickens  were  an  interesting  feature,  and  the  at- 
tention they  attracted  delighted  the  owners.  In  the  grand  industrial 
parade  nearly  all  the'  Indians  joined,  driving  all  kinds  of  farming 
outfits.  The  stock  parade  thru  the  agency  grounds  was  a  complete 
success  and  a  very  pretty  sight.  In  the  lumber-wagon  and  farm-team 
contest  the  judges  decided  that  only  those  Indians  who  had  purchased 
and  paid  for  their  outfits  with  money  which  they  had  actually  earned 
by  their  own  efforts  could  compete  for  the  prize.  The  driver  in 
each  case  was  to  be  the  owner,  and  he  was  to  have  with  him  his  wife 
and  children.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Takes  the  Gun.  Prob- 
ably thirty  or  thirty-five  teams  were  in  the  parade  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent showing,  and  two  or  three  Indians  would  have  had  a  good 
chance  for  second  and  third  prizes,  but  the  judges  learned  that  their 
outfits  were  not  paid  for.  Indeed,  an  Indian  who  was  considered  for 
first  prize  was  ruled  out  because  it  was  learned  that  he  had  purchased 
his  team  with  money  that  came  to  him  from  his  father's  estate. 

Then  the  judges  resolved  to  go  to  the  camp  and  examine  the  tepees 
just  as  they  were,  pick  two  from  each  district  which  appeared  to  be 
the  best  kept,  and  allow  these  to  remove  to  the  fair  grounds  and  com- 
pete for  the  prize  offered  for  the  nicest-kept  tepe^  and  the  best  meal 
cooked  and  table  set  for  four.  This  caused  a  great  commotion  among 
the  Indian  women.  The  suddenness  of  the  visit  was  fatal  to  the 
chances  of  many,  as  no  warning  had  been  given  them  to  set  their 
homes  in  order;  but  for  that  very  reason  the  women  selected  were 
those  who  were  really  entitled  to  the  honor,  and  they  were  correspond- 
ingly proud  of  it..  They  immediately  began  serving  meals  for  profit, 
which  were  so  well  patronized  that  they  earned  a  fair  sum  of  pin 
money.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  prize  for  meal  and  table 
went  to  Mrs.  Pretty  Antelope,  and  the  first  prize  for  well-kept  tepee 
to  Mrs.  Joseph  Stewart.  Both  were  full-blood  Indians,  and  neither 
had  ever  been  to  school  or  could  speak  a  word  of  English.  A  number 
of  educated  girls  competed  for  these  prizes,  but  obviously  depended 
too  much  upon  nonessentials  and  too  little  upon  the  practical  phases 
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of  their  work.  Their  pride  was  wholesomely  pricked  by  the  result, 
and  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  intend  to  be  beaten  again  if  they  can 
help  it. 

The  races  and  sports,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  were  conducted 
with  great  vim.  A  good  half-mile  track  had  been  laid  off  close  to  the 
agency  in  a  beautiful  flat  area  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Little  Big 
Horn  River.  Native  trees  and  shrubs  border  and.enhance  its  attract- 
iveness. A  grand  stand,  a  judges'  stand,  relay  stalls,  and  fence  were 
all  the  permanent  artificial  improvements  attempted  last  year.  For 
this  autumn's  fair  a  floral  hall,  stalls  for  race  horses,  and  buildings 
for  poultry,  pigs,  cattle,  etc.,  will  be  added. 

The  judging  of  exhibits  and  awarding  of  prizes  made  a  very  busy 
day  for  the  judges  and  secretaries.  Any  fear,  that  they  would  show 
personal  favoritism  was  soon  dispelled,  and  the  Indians  generally 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  results.  At  the  exhibit  of  work  horses^ 
brood  mares,  colts,  and  stallions,  probably  200  animals  were  led 
around  the  track.  Many  squaws  took  part.  One  led  a  large  bay 
mare  which  was  followed  by  five  of  her  colts  and  the  father  of  the 
bunch,  a  1,500-pound  brown  stallion.  The  colts  were  respectively 
4,  3,  2,  and  1  year  old,  and  one  still  unweaned.  All  were  bedecked 
with  ribbons.  Chief  Plenty-Coos,  one  of  the  best  workers  as  well  as 
the  most  eminent  Indian  on  the  reservation,  competed  for  tiie  prize 
for  the  best  driving  team,  but  was  beaten  by  a  team  owned  and  driven 
by  a  squaw,  and  the  other  Indians  had  a  great  deal  of  amusement  at 
his  expense,  which  he  took  without  offense,  as  became  a  father  of  his 
people,  sajring  that  the  award  was  "  good." 

The  agency  school  band  furnished  music  for  the  entire  week,  and 
all  the  schools  contributed  creditable  exhibits  of  scholastic  and  depart- 
ment work. 

The  last  afternoon  was  spent  in  convention,  at  which  several  lead- 
ing Indians  spoke.  It  was  decided  that  the  same  officers  should  hold 
over  for  another  year,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  who,  it  was 
thought,  had  not  taken  so  much  interest  in  their  farm  work  as  they 
ought  for  exemplary  purposes.  Their  places  were  filled  by  men  who 
had  approved  themselves  better.  The  gathering  was  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  the  fair  had  been  a  great  event  and  that  the  next  one 
must  be  made  still  better.  Not  a  case  of  gambling  or  whisky  drinking 
was  reported,  and  everything  was  harmonious  to  a  degree  which 
would  furnish  a  profitable  lesson  to  white  people  in  good  will  and 
good  manners. 

But  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  honorable  features  of  the  whole 
business  is  the  fact  that  the  fair  was  conducted  thruout  by  the  Indians 
without  any  Grovemment  aid.  All  premiums,  purses,  and  other 
obligations  were  paid  from  the  gate  receipts.    An  admission  fee  was 
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charged,  Indians  paying  25  cents  and  white  people  50  cents.  Few 
outside  white  visitors  came,  as  the  fair  was  not  advertised  sufficiently 
to  bring  them  in.  It  was,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  a  fair  for  and 
by  the  Crow  Indians,  and  they  are  very  proud  of  it. 

The  receipts  were 11,006.50 

The  disbursements  were  __J__1 662. 60 

Balance  In  treasury  — 403. 90 

This  season's  fair  will  be  held  next  month,  after  the  crops  are  bar- 
vested.  The  Indians  will  have  entire  charge  and  are  now  completing 
their  arrangements.  No  form  of  gambling  will  be  permitted,  and 
none  of  the  usual  wild  west  performances  will  be  on  the  program. 
In  addition  to  the  big  vermilion  and  white  posters  of  last  year,  the 
committee  have  got  out  a  brilliant  green  one,  reading :  • 

CROWS,  WAKE  UP ! 

Your  Big  Fair  Will  Take  Place  Early  In  October. 

Begin  Planning  for  It  Now. 

Plant  a  Good  Garden. 

Put  In  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Get  Tour  Horses,  Cattle,  Pigs,  and  Chickens  in  Shape  to  Bring  to  the  Fair. 

Cash  Prizes  and  Badges  will  be  Awarded  to  Indians  Making  Best  Exhibits. 

Get  Busy.    Tell  Your  Neighbor  to  Go  Home  and  Get  Busy,  too. 

Committee. 

• 

The  Crows,  tho  their  character  and  conduct  in  some  respects 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  are  not  drawing  rations,  and  have  not  been 
for  nearly  two  years.  A  good  part  of  them  really  believe  that  a  man 
ought  to  work  for  what  he  enjoys  of  the  pleasant  things  of  life. 
The  fair  proved  that  many  of  these  Crows  are  anxious  by  their  own 
example  to  show  their  neighbors  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  In- 
dian to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family  from  the  farm  the  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  for  him. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  TBIBAL  FUNDS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  in  hopeful  terms  to  the  outlook 
for  legislation  for  the  allotment  of  Indian  tribal  funds.  At  that  time 
the  original  Lacey  bill  had  been  before  the  Congress  and  received 
such  treatment  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  its  enactment  into  law  was 
simply  deferred  for  a  little.  In  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  however,  some  opposition  was  developed  in  unlookt-for 
quarters,  and  the  bill  had  to  undergo  a  number  of  modifications  in 
terms  in  order  to  be  made  acceptable  to  its  critics. 

In  the  altered  shape  in  which  it  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  authorizing  the  President  in  his  discretion  to  allot  the  funds 
of  any  tribe  and  open  separate  accounts  with  the  individual  members 
of  such  tribe,  it  provides  that  from  time  to  time  individual  members 
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who  are  found  to  be  qualified  to  care  for  their  own  affairs  shall  have 
their  shares  in  the  tribal  funds  given  to  them,  and  the  rdation  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  tribe  and  between  the  Government  and 
themselves  as  tribal  members  permanently  dissolved.  The  remnant 
of  the  fund  would,  under  this  system,  remain  common  property  until 
the  next  occasion  for  setting  apart  individual  shares,  when  the  same 
process  would  be  repeated  until,  by  these  gradual  eliminations,  the 
communal  fund  dwindles  to  insignificant  dimensions  and  is  then — 
possibly  in  another  generation — ^wiped  out  altogether. 

I  am  still  as  firmly  of- my  opinion  as  ever  that  the  original  proposi- 
tion would  work  out  better  in  the  end.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  Members  of  Congress  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration and  whose  purposes  are  as  kind  as  mine  toward  the  Indiuns 
disagree  with  me,  I  should  welcome  the  bill  in  such  form  as  it  has 
reached  now  rather  than  losfe  all  legislation  on  the  subject;  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Government's  Indian  policy  where  some  step  in  this  direction  is 
vitally  necessary. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  Indians  who  give  most  promise  of  being 
able  to  care  for  their  own  affairs  will  turn  out,  after  a  fair  trial, 
unequal  to  the  burden  laid  upon  them;  but  in  what  respect  would 
this  differ  from  the  experience  which  we  have  to  face  every  day 
with  our  own  white  brethren?  It  niay  be  set  down  as  a  general 
principle  of  human  philosophy  that  a  sense,  like  a  muscle,  left  for- 
ever unused  becomes  atrophied,  and  I  would  rather  myself  take  the 
chances  of  an  Indian's  here  and  there  disappointing  the  confidence 
placed  in  him,  than  see  his  manhood  shrivel  up  under  the  influence 
of  its  nonuse.  Moreover,  the  positive  moral  damage  inflicted  upon 
the  character  of  an  undeveloped  or  only  partly  developed  people 
by  having  with  them  always  the  assurance  of  a  fund  in  the  Treasury 
from  which  thev  are  to  receive  such  and  such  benefits,  is  as  serious 
as  that  suffered  by  a  young  white  man  whose  career  is  blighted  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  heir  to  a  fortune.  Until  we  can  eliminate 
this  disturbing  factor  from  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization  our 
progress  toward  its  solution  is  bound  to  be  limping  rather  than 
strong. 

Incidentally  to  this  subject  I  have  certain  suggestions  to  offer 
with  regard  to  Indian  funds  which  are  only  constructively  now  in 
the  United  States  Treasury,  but  on  which  fictitious  interest  is  com- 
puted and  paid  by  appropriation  every  year.  I  can  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  wise  if  Congress  were  to  undertake  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  these  obligations,  either  by  appropriating  the  capital  sum 
actually  or  by  commuting  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  paid  to  the 
Indians  by  arrangement  with  the  tribe. 

As  an  example,  take  the  case  of  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  who  are 
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well  advanced  in  the  general  arts  of  civilization.  They  own  farms 
and  work  them.  They  live  in  civilized  fashion.  Not  a  few  of  them 
have  received  the  benefits  of  higher  education  and  are  making  their 
way  in  the  world  at  large,  and  altogether  they  seem  to  be  well  on  the 
road  toward  the  severance  of  all  extraordinarv  relations  with  the 
Government.  But  every  year,  as  part  of  a  lump  appropriation  made 
by  Congress,  $1,000  goes  to  these  people  as  a  per  capita  payment. 
There  being  more  than  2,000  participants  in  the  pa3mient,  the  actual 
share  of  each  man,  woman,  and  child  amounted  a-  year  ago  to  47  cents 
and  a  fraction.  To  draw  this  pitiful  stipend  some  of  them  traveled  a 
good  many  miles,  losing  a  day  or  more  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wear  and  tear  on  horseflesh  and  wagons  or  the  railroad  fare. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  absurdity  on  its  face,  and  yet  it  is  likely  to  go 
on,  thanks  to  the  conservatism  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Indian 
race,  until  some  positive  step  is  taken  by  the  Government  toward  a 
new  order  of  things.  I  tried  last  year  to  induce  the  Oneidas  to 
make  the  first  overtures  for  a  commutation,  suggesting  to  them  that 
if  they  would  ask  Congress  for  some  one  good-sized  expenditure  for 
their  common  benefit — ^like  the  building  of  a  bridge  or  a  town  hall — 
and  offer  in  return  to  absolve  the  Government  from  all  obligations 
to  them  as  a  tribe  or  individually,  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  have 
the  necessarv'^  legislation  enacted.  I  had  no  doubt  that  our  law- 
makers would  appreciate  the  economic  wisdom  of  making  terms  to 
wipe  that  annual  appropriation  from  the  statute  book. 

The  Indians  took  the  matter  under  consideration,  but  were  loath 
to  make  the  first  advance  themselves.  I  was  not  entirely  surprized 
at  their  reluctance,  as  it  is  the  common  attitude  of  Indian  tribes,  even 
those  who  are  pretty  well  advanced.  They  suspect  any  project  which 
has  its  origin  with  the  Government,  of  being  planned  for  the  selfish 
interest  of  the  whites  rather  than  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  Indians 
or  the  common  interest  of  both  Indians  and  Government ;  and  their 
unwillingness  to  accept  and  act  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  kind  I  made, 
altho  perfectly  ready  to  admit  its  logical  worth,  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. I  think,  however,  that  if  these  Indians — and  some  others  sim- 
ilarly situated — were  approached  by  a  properly  accredited  officer  of  the 
Government  with  an  item  of  accomplished  legislation  already  in  hand 
as  a  guaranty  of  his  authority,  they  would  not  turn  a  wholly  deaf  ear 
to  his  arguments.  And  thus  we  might  succeed  not  only  in  reducing 
the  punning  obligations  of  the  Government  considerably,  but  in  bene- 
fiting the  Indians  concerned  by  giving  them  something  of  positive 
utility  and  value  to  all,  instead  of  doling  out  to  them,  year  after  year, 
a  petty  sum  hardly  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  children's  Christmas 
candy. 

Not  a  few  tribes  have  both  real  and  personal  property  in  such  con- 
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dition  that  the  most  profitable  administration  of  it  would  be  joint 
rather  than  separate.  The  Osages,  for  instance,  have  surplus  lands 
for  sale,  and  mines  and  oil  wells  to  lease,  as  well  as  trust  funds  in 
the  Treasury  drawing  interest.  Among  white  people,  a  large  family, 
or  any  considerable  group  of  unrelated  persons  having  come  into 
possession  of  a  complicated  estate  in  which  the  beneficiarias  have 
equal  interests,  undivided  and  temporarily  indivisible,  would  solve 
their  difficulties  very  promptly  by  filing  articles  of  incorporation  and 
issuing  joint  stock  certificates  representing  the  shares  of  the  several 
parties  individually. 

I  have  had  in  mind  a  good  while  a  plan  of  this  sort  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  all  the  members  of 
a  tribe  living  and  enrolled  on  a  certain  fixt  date  could  resolve 
themselves  into  a  joint  stock  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering their  common  estate,  the  plan  would  accomplish  two  desir- 
able ends;  it  would  conserve  their  property  interests  at  large,  and 
yet  clothe  each  beneficiary  with  that  sense  of  personal  possession 
which  among  all  races  serves  as  an  incentive  to  progress.  Suppose, 
by  way  of  illustration,  that  a  tribe  has  $1,000,000  in  the  Treasury, 
1,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and  mines  which  pay  royalties 
of  $100,000  a  year.  For  hypothetical  purposes  we  may  suppose  the 
tribe  to  number  1,000  souls.  Now,  let  a  census  be  cast  on  a  certain 
date — say  the  1st  of  January  of  next  year — and  to  each  person  then 
on  the  roll  let  there  be  issued  one  share  of  stock  in  the  tribal  corpor- 
ation already  organized.  That  stock  at  the  outset  would  represent 
$1,000  in  cash,  1,000  acres  of  land,  and  $100  of  annual  royalty.  The 
mixt  property  would  be  no  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  before  the 
act  of  incorporation,  but  it  would  be  removed  from  the  communal  to 
the  business  basis  of  ownership — brought  into  line  with  the  vast  mass 
of  the  property  in  our  country. 

I  anticipate  from  some  quarter  a  question  like  this:  If  an  Indian 
wisht  to  sell  liis  share  of  stock  to  somebody  who  was  ready  to  buy  it 
for  a  song,  how  could  the  Government  prevent  him?  It  seems  to  me 
that  prevention  would  be  very  easy.  Under  the  terms  of  incorpora- 
tion, which,  of  course,  would  take  form  in  a  general  statute  for  appli- 
cation to  all  Indian  tribes,  it  could  be  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  be  the  perpetual  treasurer  and  transfer  agent  of 
the  company.  Other  officers  of  the  Government,  if  it  were  deemed 
desirable,  might  be  placed  and  kept  in  important  official  positions  in 
the  directorate;  and  into  this  board  it  might  be  well  to  induct  also  a 
certain  number  of  the  Indians  themselves,  for  experience  certainly 
warrants  the  belief  that  the  more  advanced  and  intelligent  members 
of  the  tribe  would  forge  to  the  front  as  its  representatives  in  such  a 
transaction.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  treasurer  and  transfer 
agent,   would  have,  as  now,  complete  control  of  all  negotiations, 
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including  both  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money  and  transfers  of 
stock  from  hand  to  hand. 

Moreover,  the  general  law  of  incorporation  might  provide  that  in' 
case  any  stockholder  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  interest  and  has  the  con- 
sent of  the  transfer  agent  thereto,  he  must  offer  the  first  option  for  its 
purchase  to  the  corporation  itself.  The  acceptance  of  such  an  offer 
would  mean  simply  that  this  stockholder's  share  of  the  tribal  prop- 
erty of  all  sorts  should  be  estimated  at  a  fair  cash  valuation  and  paid 
over  to  him.  If  the  company  regularly  bought  in  its  own  stock,  of 
course  the  shares  of  all  who  remained  members  till  the  final  liquida- 
tion of  its  affairs  would  have  a  largely  increased  value.  But  the 
great  advantage  of  this  movement  would  be  that,  one  by  one,  the 
stockholders  would  disappear,  and  with  their  severance  of  relations 
with  the  company  would  go  also  the  last  tie  that  bound  the  Govern- 
ment to  them,  even  constructively,  as  a  providential  power.  We 
should  thus  witness  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  Indian  race  as  a 
separate  social  entity  and  the  absorption  of  its  individual  members 
into  our  general  body  politic.  This  process  is  continually  going  on, 
but  it  would  move  much  faster  and  more  smoothly  under  the  plan  I 
have  suggested  than  it  moves  now,  even  with  all  the  facilities  we  have 
at  command. 

I  can  not  spare  the  space  to  go  extensively  into  the  details  of  the 
proposed  incorporation  system  in  this  report.  My  purpose  is  merely 
to  place  on  record  here,  for  ready  reference,  an  idea  which  I  shall  be 
glad  at  any  time  to  help  work  out  in  concrete  form  if  it  appeals 
strongly  enough  to  you  and  to  the  law-making  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"  THE  BUBKB  LAW." 

The  general  allotment  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388), 
lietter  known  as  the  Dawes  law,  was  the  crystallization  of  the  resolve* 
of  our  Government  that  the  tribal  relations  of  the  Indian  should 
cease.  The  power  conferred  by  it  to  segregate  the  lands  occupied 
by  the  Indians  and  have  them  taken  in  severalty  has  been  exercised 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  conditions  have  seemed  to  warrant.  By  its 
provisions  the  lands  allotted  in  severalty  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
twenty-five  j^ears,.  and  the  Indians  were  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  at  the  instant  of  the  approval 
of  their  allotments. 

The  citizenship  provision  is  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  act;  and  as 
many  allotments  were  made  under  treaties  and  special  acts  the  terms 
of  this  section  were  so  drawn  as  to  include  all  allotments  under  any 
law  or  treaty.  Thus  a  large  number  of  Indians  were  made  citizens, 
and  a  still  larger  number  have  since  that  time  been  placed  theoret- 
ically on  the  same  footing  with  their  white  neighbors. 
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The  same  act  subjected  the  allotments  to  the  local  laws  of  descent 
and  partition  during  the  trust  period.  This  provision,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245),  authorizing 
the  sale  of  deceased  allottees'  land,  has  given  rise  to  a  mass  of  con- 
flicting procedure  by  the  inferior  courts  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  resulting  in  far  more  evil  than  good.  The  mere  fact  of 
so  much  conflict  in  the  views  and  procedure  of  such  courts  makes  the 
Indian  administrative  w^ork  extremely  difficult  and  impedes  the 
progress  of  the  Indians  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  some  of  the  incidental 
effects  of  the  citizenship  of  the  Indian  allottee  seem  not  to  have  been 
generally  appreciated,  even  in  well-informed  circles,  till  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  "  In  the  matter  of  Heff  "  (197 
U.  S.,  488),  startled  the  countrJ^  Tliis  case  grew  out  of  an  effort  to 
enforce  the  Federal  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians. 
The  decision,  tho  eminently  logical,  simply  places  the  ignorant,  inca- 
pable, and  helpless  Indian  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  one  class  of  evil 
doers. ,  A  realization  of  what  this  meant  to  States  with  an  enormous 
Indian  population,  like  South  Dakota,  set  honest  people  there  and 
elsewhere  casting  about  for  a  remedy. 

Like  his  white  neighbor,  the  Indian  is  of  more  than  one  sort,  rang- 
ing from  good  degrees  of  intelligence,  industry,  and  thrift  to  the 
depths  of  helplessness,  ignorance,  and  vice.  Experience  has  proved 
that  Indians  of  the  former  class  do  better  when  allowed  to  rim  their 
own  business  than  wheiji  the  Government  tries  to  run  it  for  them, 
but  that  citizenship  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  are  of  no 
advantage  .to  Indians  of  the  latter  class,  because  the  conmiunity,  as 
a  rule,  does  not  interest  itself  to  compel  the  proper  exercise  of  police 
or  judicial  powers  in  behalf  of  these  poor  people.  The  very  cost  of 
resorting  to  law  for  the  enforcement  of  a  right  or  the  redress  of  a 
wrong  is  in  some  places  prohibitive  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Such  conditions  made  plain  the  need  of  some  law  which  would 
enable  the  Indian  Office  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  helpless  class 
with  undisputed  authority,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  remove  from  the 
roll  of  w^ards  and  dependants  the  large  and  increasing  niunber  of 
Indians  who  no  longer  need  any  supervision  from  a  bureau  in 
Washington.  To  this  need  came  a  response  from  Representative 
Charles  H.  Burke,  of  South  Dakota,  who  last  winter  introduced  m 
the  Congress  a  measure  which,  with  some  modification,  became  law 
on  May  8.     (34  Stat.  L.,  182.) 

The  Burke  law  materially  modifies  the  Dawes  law.  It  postpones 
the  acquisition  of  citizenship  until  the  termination  of  the 'trust  as 
to  all  allotments  made  after  May  8,  1906,  and  declares  that  the  allot- 
tees shall  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  until  they  acquire  citizenship.     To  nullify  the  injustice  which 
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such  a  general  provision  might  inflict  upon  Indians  capable  of 
taking  their  places  in  the  State  as  citizens,  a  very  comprehensive 
proviso  confers  authority  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
terminate  the  trust  period  by  issuing  a  patent  in  fee  whenever  he  is 
satisfied  of  the  competency  of  an  allottee  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
Fortunately  this  power  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all  allotments,  no 
matter  when  made. 

Other  powers  conferred  by  this  act  are  even  greater,  tho  possibly 
not  fraught  with  so  much  of  consequence  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  Indian.  By  the  last  paragraph  it  is  provided  that  on  the  death, 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  trust  period,  of  an  Indian  allotted 
after  May  8,  1906,  the  allotment  may  be  canceled  and  the  land  revert 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  ascertain  the  legal  heirs  of  such  deceased  Indian,  and  his 
findings  are  made  "  in  all  respects  conclusive  and  final."  Thereupon 
a  patent  in  fee  simple  shall  be  issued  for  the  canceled  allotment  to 
the  "  heirs  and  in  their  names,"  or  the  Secretary  "  may  cause  the  land 
to  be  sold  as  provided  by  law  and  issue  a  patent  therefor  to  the  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers  and  pay  the  net  proceeds  to  the  heirs  or  their 
legal  representatives." 

The  important  points  in  the  Burke  law  are  those  relating  to  citi- 
zenship and  fee-simple  patents.  Twenty-five  years  is  not  too  long 
a  time  for  most  Indians  to  serve  their  apprenticeship  in  civic  responsi- 
bilities.  Meanwhile,  also,  the  new  community  amid  which  he  is  thrown 
will  presumptively  have  become  more  settled  and  better  fitted  for 
enlightened  local  self-government.  The  police  powers  of  the  Indian 
establishment  are  ample  to  control  the  Indian  wards  of  the  Grov- 
emment  as  long  as  no  question  of  jurisdiction  can  be  raised,  and  the 
noncitizen  Indian  can  be  better  protected  thereby  from  the  class  who 
make  prey  of  the  »helpless,  ignorant,  or  vicious. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  regard  to  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  and  his  allotment  is  more  than 
declaratory  of  the  prior  law,  altho  it  is  certain  that  many  courts 
hold  a  contrarv  view.  This  doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  that  all 
allotment  acts  provide  that  the  allotments  shall  descend  to  the  heirs 
of  the  allottees  according  to  the  law  of  the  State  where  the  land  is 
situated,  or  that  after  allotment  and  the  issue  of  patents  the  lands 
shall  be  subject  to  the  local  law  of  descent  and  partition.  By  virtue 
of  such  law  local  courts  having  probate  jurisdiction  have  in  many 
cases  entertained  proceedings  that  absolutely  terminated  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  Federal  Government,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  enuncia- 
tion in  the  statute  was  a  mere  declaration  of  a  fundamental  rule  of 
law  by  which  indefeasible  rights  are  defined,  and  which  no  act  of 
Congress  or  of  the  State  could  avoid;  that  is,  a  declaration  that  in- 
terest in  lands  descends  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  situs. 
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The  power  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  end  the  trust 
period  by  issuing  patents  in  fee  simple,  thereby  making  citizens  of  the 
allottees,  is  a  very  important  one,  if  not  the  most  important  relating 
to  Indians  that  has  been  vested  in  the  Department ;  and  it  is  logically 
correct  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  body  of  our  law.  The 
only  wity  in  which  an  intelligent  and  self-dependent  Indian  could 
obtain  relief  from  the  shackles  of  wardship  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Burke  law  was  by  special  legislation,  and  the  evils  of  encourag- 
ing that  practise  in  any  direction  are  too  obvious  to  call  for  rehearsal 
here.  The  usual  accompaniment  of  graft  and  blackmail  is  enough 
to  condemn  a  resort  to  such  procedure  for  any  purpose  which  it  is 
practicable  to  effect  by  other  means. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  volunteer  a 
few  thoughts  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  exercising  the  power 
to  issue  patents  in  fee.  Any  Indian  who  is  earning  a  livelihood  at  any 
honorable  occupation,  if  he  wishes  to  own  his  lands  in  fee,  should  have 
the  privilege  at  once,  because  a  man  who  has  worked  for  his  own  sup- 
port for  any  length  of  time  will  generally  have  some  idea  of  the  valu^ 
of  his  land.  Under  ordinary  conditions  I  would  rather  see  an  In- 
dian who  is  working  as  a  section  hand  on  a  railroad  get  his  land 
free  from  governmental  control  than  one  who  has  no  fixt  calling,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  relative  scholAf?tic  education  of  the  two.  I 
know  full  blood  Indians  who  can  not  speak  or  write  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, but  are  making  their  way  creditably  as  farmers  or  freighters  or 
boatmen,  who  would  better  deserve  their  patents  in  fee  than  one  who 
takes  a  job  as  interpreter  at  $10  per  month  rather  than  cultivate  hi? 
allotment.  It  is  no  sign  of  an  Indian's  fitness  to  manage  his  own 
affairs  that  he  employs  some  one  to  get  his  patent  issued;  if  he  does 
not  know  that  the  agent  or  superintendent  is  paid  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  do  such  work  for  him,  it  is  open  to  question.whether  he  knows 
enough  to  conduct  his  everyday  business. 

In  short,  I  would  make  industry  the  primary  test  and  use  this  as 
a  lever  to  force  Indians  to  earn  their  bread  by  labor.  There  is  no 
danger  of  proceeding  too  slowly ;  the  spirit  of  the  times  will  not  per- 
mit any  stagnation.  The  legislation  of  recent  j^ears  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  country  is  demanding  an  end  of  the  Indian  question, 
and  it  is  right.  The  Burke  law,  wisely  administered,  will  accom- 
plish more  in  this  direction  than  any  other  single  factor  developed  in 
a  generation  of  progress.  WTien  it  is  supplemented  by  other  legisla- 
tion which  will  enable  their  pro  rata  shares  of  the  tribal  moneys  to  be 
paid,  principal  and  interest,  to  competent  Indians,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  will  be  at  hand.  Such  Indians,  owning  their  land  in  fee,  and 
receiving  their  j>ortions  of  the  tribal  property  without  restriction, 
can  not  by  any  cour.-e  of  action  maintain  a  claim  for  further  con- 
sideration. Thru  such  measures  the  grand  total  of  the  nation's  wards 
will  be  diminished  daily  and  at  a  growing  ratio. 
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The  various  agents  and  superintendents  have  been  advised  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Burke  Act  and  instructed  how  to  proceed  under  it. 
On  receipt  of  an  application  they  are  to  post  a  notice  of  it  as  con- 
spicuously as  possible,  giving  the  allottee's  name  and  the  description  of 
the  land,  announcing  that  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  the  Indian 
OflSce  will  consider  the  application  with  a  view  of  recommending  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  issue  of  the  patent  desired,  and 
urging  that  any  person  acquainted  with  the  applicant  and  aware  of 
anv  fact  which  would  tend  to  show  that  the  patent  ought  not  to  issue 
will  make  it  known  forthwith. 

Experience  may  show  that  other  safeguards  are  necessary.  Many 
applications  have  already  been  received,  and  doubtless  a  large  number 
of  patents  will  be  distributed  during  the  coming  year. 

IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  LETTINa  CONT&A.CTS. 

Three  important  changes  have  been  made  since  my  last  annual 
report  in  the  method,  places,  and  times  of  opening  bids  and  award- 
ing contracts  for  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service. 

The  first  change  did  away  with  the  old  practise  of  always  opening 
bids  at  the  Indian  warehouses  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco.  The  opening  is  purely  a  ministerial  proceeding,  yet 
the  old  plan  necessitated  the  detail:  each  year  of  several  clerks  from 
this  OflSce  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  on  a  per  diem  of  $4 
in  lieu  of  hotel  and  incidental  expenses,  besides  their  railroad  trans- 
portation and  sleeping-car  fares.  It  was  believed  that  this  large 
expense  could  be  saved  and  as  good,  if  not  better,  results  obtained  by 
having  all  bids  opened  at  Washington.  To  this  end  intending  bid- 
ders were  informed  last  spring  that  their  sealed  proposals  would 
hereafter,  till  further  notice,  be  opened  in  this  Oflice,  tho  the  sam- 
pies  submitted  simultaneously  with  the  bids  were  to  be  delivered  at 
the  respective  warehouses  as  in  the  past.  As  soon  as  the  clerical 
force  here  had  finished  abstracting  the,  bids,  both  bids  and' abstract 
sheets  were  immediately  forwarded  to  the  proper  warehouses  by  regis- 
tered mail.  While  the  bids  were  in  course  of  being  abstracted  here 
the  warehouse  employees  were  engaged  in  laying  .out  the  various 
samples,  so  that  by  the  time  the  papers  had  reached  a  warehouse 
the  samples  were  ready  for  examination  and  test  by  our  corps  of 
competent  inspectors. 

The  work  of  the  inspectors  was  carefully  reviewed,  and  in  many 
instances  personally  assisted,  by  me  on  the  spot,  and  I  noted  my 
awards  on  the  abstract  sheets.  Sheets  and  bids  were  then  returned 
to  this  OflSce,  and  the  contracts  and  bonds  drawn  and  mailed  to  the 
successful  bidders  for  execution. 

This  plan  has  proved  so  comparatively  inexpensive,  has  disturbed 
the  regular  work  of  this  OflSce  so  little,  and  has  been  generally  so 
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satisfactory  that  it  will  be  continued  in  the  future,  at  least  until 
some  one  devises  a  still  better  system. 

The  second  change  affected  the  season  for  letting  contracts  for 
clothing,  blankets,  dry  goods,  hats  and  caps,  and  the  like.  In  the 
past  the  bids  for  these  articles  were  opened  after  the  contracts  for 
subsistence  supplies,  hardware,  schoolbooks,  medical  supplies,  etc., 
had  been  awarded.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  clothing  must  be 
manufactured  after  the  contractors  receive  the  requisitions  which 
state  the  quantities  and  sizes  needed  for  each  agency  and  school,  and 
as  the  Office  had  from  time  to  time  received  complaints  of  consequent 
delays  in  the  arrival  of  apparel  essei.tial  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  beneficiaries,  I  concluded  that  the  first  letting  had  better  be 
held  earlier  in  the  spring  and  be  for  clothing  and  piece  goods  only. 
Accordingly,  the  date  for  opening  these  bids  was  advanced  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  5th  of  April.  It. is  confidently  expected  that 
all  the  goods  contracted  for  at  that  time  will  reach  the  most  remote 
agencies  and  schools  before  the  roads  become  impassable  on  account 
of  the  fall  rains  and  long  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Other  bid  openings  were  held  in  this  city  on  the  following  dates : 

On  April  12,  1906,  for  blankets,  dry  goods,  cotton  goods,  hats  and 
caps,  and  notions;  on  April  26,  1906,  for  rubber  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  medical  supplies,  and  hard^vare;  on  May  1,  1906,  for  crockery* 
furniture,  harness,  leather,  agricultural  implements,  wagons  and 
wagon  material,  paints,  oils,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  stoves,  school- 
books,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles;  on  May  8,  1906,  for  rolled 
barley,  gross  beef,  net  beef,  corn,  salt,  bacon,  beans,  lard,  coffee, 
sugar,  tea,  soap,  baking  powder,  and  other  groceries;  on  May  29, 
1906,  for  hard,  soft,  and  blacksmith's  coal;  on  June  21,  1906,  for 
groceries,  crockery,  furniture,  harness,  leather,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, paints,  oils,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  stoves,  hardware,  etc.,  cov- 
ering Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools. 

All  work  incident  to  the  awarding  of  contracts  foi;  the  above-men- 
tioned articles,  together  with  the  preparation  of  contracts  and  bonds, 
was  expeditiously  performed,  and  all  supplies  ought  to  reach  their 
destination  at  an  earlier  date  than  heretofore,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  shipments  passing  thru  the  San  Francisco  warehouse,  where 
delays  may  be  caused  by  business  confusion  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  earthquake  and  fire  in  that  city  last  April. 

The  third  change  had  to  do  with  our  contracts  for  corn  meaU 
cracked  wheat,  hominy,  rolled  oats,  ground  feed,  flour,  oats,  dried 
apples,  peaches  and  prunes,  and  canned  tomatoes.  I  made  up  my 
mind,  after  careful  consideration,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer 
the  purchase  of  these  supplias  till  early  autumn,  in  order  that  pros- 
pective bidders  may  know  the  crop  conditions  with  some  certainty, 
and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  figure  intelligently  oh  prices. 
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The  net  results  of  such  a  change  will  be,  I  feel  sure,' a  lower  range 
of  quotations  than  the  same  bidders  would  feel  justified  in  offering 
in  the  spring,  the  season  at  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  call  for 
proposals. 

I  wisht  to  be  sure  also  of  receiving  the  current  season's  products 
instead  of  mixing  these  •with  held-over  supplies.  I  have  therefore 
postponed  the  opening  of  bids  for  the  class  of  subsistence  articles 
enumerated  until  the  latter  part  of  September.  If  the  experiment 
proves  as  successful  as  I  hope,  the  pursuit  of  the  same  course  in  the 
future  will  result  in  the  Government's  procuring  the  goods  at  lower 
prices,  or  at  least  eliminating  all  unnecessary  gambling  features  from 
the  business,  and  in  the  ageneias'  and  schools'  receiving  new  fresh 
stores  for  their  larders,  a  consideration  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
housekeeping  on  the  giant  scale  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the 
Indian  Service. 

SIMPLIETINa  AQENCT  AGGOXTNTS. 

The  Office  has  tried  of  late  to  lessen  the  amount  of  clerical  drudg- 
ery connected  with  making  up  agency  accounts.  The  demands  of 
official  red  tape  often  compel  an  agent,  tho  he  may  have  a  fairly  com- 
petent clerk,  to  stay  at  his  desTi  and  spend  on  his  papers  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  thought  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  moving  about 
among  the  Indians  and  attending  personally  to  their  affairs.  I  am 
therefore  aiming  both  to  reduce  the  number  of  papers  called  for  and 
to  make  the  required  forms  more  convenient,  so  that  £he  work  will 
be  less  laborious  and  more  expeditious. 

For  instance,  twenty  blank  forms  have  been  rearranged  so  that 
they  can  be  filled  out  on  the  typewriter  instead  of  by  pen,  and  others 
will  be  similarly  revised  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  the  old  forms  now 
on  hand  is  exhausted.  The  long  property  list  has  lost  some  of  its 
terrors  thru  h^.ving  the  articles  of  usual  occurrence  printed  on  the 
blanks  in  alphabetical  order.  By  requiring  quarterly  instead  of 
weekly  reports  of  issues  to  boarding  schools,  twelve  separate  vouchers 
have  been  cut  out  of  each  quarterly  account.  A  "  monthly  irregular 
report  of  employees  "  has  been  done  away  with,  and  the  information 
which  it  contained  is  more  readily  given  and  found  on  a  new  form  of 
pay  roll.     Other  changes  in  the  same  direction  are  contemplated. 

Notwithstanding  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  accounts,  with  few 
exceptions  they  have  been  rendered  promptly  by  the  175  disbursing 
officers  who  report  to  this  Bureau,  only  26  of  whom  failed  to  trans- 
mit their  accounts  within  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter,  necessitating  an  explanation  to  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  delay  before  additional  funds  could  be  placed  to  their  credit. 

In  this  Office  731  cash  accounts  were  examined  and  submitted  to 
the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department  within  the  sixty  days  al- 
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lowed  by  law,  while  667  property  accounts  were  examined  and  prac- 
tically settled  within  ninety  days  after  their  receipt. 

UNUSED  SERVICEABLE  PBOFEBTY. 

A  circular  bearing  date  November  21,  1905,  directed  all  agents  and 
superintendents  to  report  whether  there  was  any  serviceable  wearing 
apparel  of  various  descriptions  on  hand,  which,  on  account  of  the 
sizes  being  either  too  large  or  too  small,  can  not  be  properly  utilized, 
'or  any  other  property,  like  agricultural  implements,  tools,  subsistence 
supplies,  etc.,  which  tho  still  in  good  condition  has  been  on  hand 
for  a  number  of  years,  taking  up  much-needed '  space,  and  which 
might  be  profitably  used  if  the  facts  were  made  known  to  the  Office 
and  an  opportunity  given  to  transfer  it  to  some  other  point. 

The  reports  received  showed  a  considerable  quantity  of  serviceable 
property  at  some  of  the  agencies  and  schools  that  could  not  be  used 
there,  and  from  time  to  time  various  articles  have  been  transferred  to 
other  points  as  the  opportunity  has  presented  itself.  A  number  of 
articles,  however,  yet  remain  to  be  properly  disposed  of.  Moreover, 
^  statutory  restriction  limits  such  transfers  to  articles  on  hand  at  the 
xjlose  of  the  fiscal  year  1898.  In  view  of  the  great  economy  which 
could  be  eflfected  by  spending  a  little  money  on  freight  transportation 
of  serviceable  supplies  instead  of  a  good  deal  for  new  goods  no  better 
for  our  purpose,  I  shall  later  recommend  some  legislation  removing 
the  date  limitation  just  referred  to. 

Also  on  November  21,  1905,  agents  and  superintendents  were 
•directed  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  Grovernment  property 
on  hand  and  not  accounted  for  on  the  property  returns,  and  if  so, 
to  take  it  up  at  once  with  an  explanation  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
The  reports  received  show  that  very  little  property  was  found  unac- 
counted for,  and  in  each  case  a  satisfactory  explanation  was  presented. 

A  circular  dated  June  9,  1906,  requested  all  agents  and  superin- 
tendents to  prepare  a  list  of  any  surplus  stocks  of  drugs,  chemicals,  or 
other  medical  supplies  on  hand,  stating  the  quantity  in  each  instance, 
whether  such  articles  are  still  in  a  saleable  condition  or  have  deterio- 
rated to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  either  unsaleable  or  of  no 
further  use  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  fruits  of  this  inquiry  are 
Jiot  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  summarized. 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  TABLES  IN  ANNUAL  BEPOBTS. 

For  several  years  the  Office  has  urged  that  the  size  and  expense  of 
its  annual  report  be  lessened  by  the  omission  of  two  tables  which 
covered  more  than  460  pages. 

Every  report  since  1892  has  embodied  a  list  of  persons  employed  in 
the  service,  with  their  salaries,  dates  of  appointment,  etc.    The  same 
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list  has  also  been  included  in  the  biennial  Blue  Book,  and  hence  it 
has  been  published  three  times  every  two  years,  whereas  the  lists  of 
persons  employed  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  have 
been  published  but  once  in  two  years. 

The  other  table  has  been  published  since  1876,  and  gave  every  bid 
received  as  well  as  the  award  made  on  every  article  purchased  by  the 
Office  at  its  regular  lettings  of  contracts  for  supplies  for  the  Indian 
Service,  which  range  in  variety  from  shoe  laces  to  threshing  ma- 
chines and  from  borax  to  beef.  The  awards  for  most  articles  were 
based  on  samples  submitted  and  were  often  made  to  other  than  the 
lowest  bidder.  Consequently  a  mere  list  of  the  different  prices  quoted 
by  each  bidder  was  of  little  or  no  value,  and  the  only  information  of 
any  importance  contained  in  the  table  was  the  price  at  which  the  con- 
tract was  awarded. 

At  its  last  session  the  Congress  amended  the* laws  which  had  re- 
quired the  annual  publication  of  these  two  tables  and  authorized  the 
omission  altogether  of  the  employee  table  and  the  modification  of  the 
contract  table,  so  as  to  require  the  publication  hereafter  of  the  awards 
only.  By  this  legislation  several  thousand  dollars  of  expense  for  pre- 
paring and  printing  the  tables  will  be  saved  every  year,  and  the  Office 
will  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  burdening  its  reports  with  cumber- 
some and  almost  useless  matter,  whereas  all  the  particulars  formerly 
published  are  just  as  accessible  as  ever  in  the  records  at  headquarters 
in  Washington. 

PBOTECnON  FOB  ANTIQUITIES. 

After  a  long  and  only  partly  successful  struggle  to  stem  the  tide  of 
vandalism,  which  was  gradually  destroying  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  ancient  art  and  architecture  in  this  country,  effective  Federal 
legislation  has  been  procured  "  For  the  preservation  of  American 
antiquities."  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
226),  it  is  made  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both, 
to  "  appropriate,  excavate,  injure,  or  destroy  any  historic  or  prehis- 
toric ruin  or  monument,  or  any  object  of  antiquity,  situated  on  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  without 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Government 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which  said  antiquities  are 
situated." 

Section  3  reads  as  follows : 

That  permits  for  the  exarnlDation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archteological 
sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified  to  con- 
duct such  examination,  excavaticm,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  examinations,  excavations, 
and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museums,  unlversl- 
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ties,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the  gatherings  shall 
be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Copies  of  this  act  have  been  furnished  agents  and  others  in  charge 
of  Indian  reservations  in  the  Southwest,  and  they  have  been  directed 
to  post  them,  as  well  as  to  promulgate  the  information  in  any  other 
way  practicable. 

Before  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Office  had  kept  up  an  earnest 
effort  to  prevent,  by  such  means  as  lay  within  its  reach,  the  despolia- 
tion of  relics  on  Indian  reservations.  Last  year  I  caused  to  be  posted 
conspicuously  on  all  the  reservations  where  ruins  were  known  or  be- 
lieved to  exist,  placards  reading  as  follows : 

WARNING. 

•  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Waahington,  D,  C,  April  2S,  190o. 
These  lauds  form  part  of  and  are  included  In  the  Indian  reservation. 
All  persons  are  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  law,  from  coming  upon  or  cross- 
ing these  lands,  except  under  special  permission   from   this   Department,  or 
from  committing  any  trespass,  injury,  waste,  or  damage  of  any  kind  to  the  cliff 
dwellings,  ruins,  or  other  objects  of  antiquity,  the  caves    or  other  natural  curi- 
osities, or  any  of  the  public  property  hereon,  and' such  injury,  waste,  or  damage 
will  be  held,  for  present  purposes,  to  include  any  excavation,  removal,  deface- 
ment, or  other  disturbance  thereof,  and  any  attempt  at  the  same  of  any  liind  or 

description  whatsoever. 

F.  B.  Leupp, 

ComminHoner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Approved : 

E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Superintendents  and  agents  were  also  instructed  in  effect  that 
"  reports  have  reached  this  Office  that  employees  and  others  have  bewi 
engaged  in  digging  up  vases  and  similar  remains  of  antiquity  and 
selling  them.  It  is  desired  that  all  Government  employees  and  others 
who  may  be  temporarily  on  the  reservation  be  fully  cautioned  and 
warned  that  this  practise  must  be  stopt,  and  that  if  the  admonition 
is  not  heeded  they  will  be  summarily  dealt  with." 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Office  to  refuse  to  recommend  other 
than  Government  scientists  and  persons  connected  with  recognized 
scientific  institutions  for  permits  to  enter  reservations  for  the  examin- 
ation of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archeological  sites,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  antiquity,  and  scientists  not  connected  with  the 
Government  have  obtained  permission  only  under  certain  conditions* 

Last  fall  the  president  of  the  Southwest  Society  of  the  Archeo- 
logical Institute  of  ^Vmerica  requested  that  its  curator,  Dr.  Frank  L. 
Palmer,  be  allowed  to  prosecute  explorations  and  researches  of  arch- 
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eological  remains  "lying  south  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  Apache 
and  Navajo  counties  in  Arizona,  the  part  of  this  area  being  within 
the  \\Tiite  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  and  the  forest  reserves." 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  was  consulted 
as  to  whether  some  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby  this  society 
could  be  put  upon  a  working  basis  with  the  Government  scientists. 
He  answered  that  the  institute  was  composed  of  leading  archeolo- 
gists,  and  had  among  its  meiribers  persons  fully  qualified  to  conduct 
excavations  in  a  scientific  manner  and  to  care  properly  for  the  col- 
lections obtained,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Southwest  Society 
with  his  Bureau  would  be  welcomed  and  might  be  of  considerable  aid 
to  the  Government.  In  its  report  of  September  25,  1905,  to  the 
Department,  the  Office  said : 

The  OflSce  has  had  no  reason  to  change  Its  views  with  reference  to  the  duty  of 
the  Department  to  protect  the  valuable  archeological  objects  within  Indian 
reservations  and  other  Government  lands;  and  it  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
Department  could  legally  grant  permission  to  persons  or  organizations  to  enter 
reservations  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  for  and  carrying  away  objects  of 
archeological  value  unless  collecting  for  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Grov- 
ernment.  The  esteem  in  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  hold  the  Southwest  Society  is  such  that  no  reasonable 
objection  could  be  raised  against  permitting  it  to  undertake  the  proposed  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

It  is  recommended  that  permission  be  granted  the  Southwest  Society  of  the 
Archeological  Institute  of  America  to  conduct  archeological  explorations  and 
make  excavations  on  Indian  reservations  In  the  Southwest  upon  the  condition 
that  such  work  is  to  be  done  under  the  oversight  of,  and  in  cooperation  with, 
Che  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Department  on  Sep- 
tember 28, 1905,  and  on  October  23  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  submit- 
ted a  proposition  for  securing  the  stipulated  cooperation  between  the 
Government  and  the  society.  The  plan,  which  met  the  approval  of 
the  Office,  contained  the  following  conditions : 

« 

1.  That  this  society  shall  file  with  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  a 
brief  but  measurably  definite  plan  of  the  explorations  proposed  on  the  Indian 
reservations,  designating  the  person  who  Is  to  have  Immediate  charge  of  the 
field  work. 

2.  That  it  shall  furnish  data  for  use  in  compiling  the  card  catalog  of 
antiquities  now  In  preparation  by  your  Bureau  and  for  properly  mapping  the 
sites  of  the  explorations  and  excavations. 

3.  That  It  shall  adopt  a  liberal  policy  of  exchange,  to  the  end  that  each  par- 
ticipating institution  may  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  others. 

4.  (a)  That  thoro  work  shall  be  done  on  each  site  occupied;  (5)  that  full 
notes  shall  be  taken  for  a  catalog  of  antiquities,  and  (c)  that  the  results 
obtained  by  all  expeditions  shall  be  made  known  within  a  reasonable  time  thru 
published  reports. 

The  secretary  of  the  Southwest  Society  ac(*epted  those  condi- 
tions, and  letters  of  introduction  to  the  superintendents  and  agents 
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in  charge  of  the  reservations  to  be  visited  were  accordingly  furnished 
to  its  representative,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  work. 

On  the  26th  of  last  May  Governor  Cutler,  of  Utah,  transmitted 
to  the  Department  clippings  from  Salt  Lake  City  newspapers  setting 
out  the  reported  intention  of  certain  capitalists  to  loot  ruins  situated 
on  public  lands  and  within  Indian  reservations  in  southeastern  Utah. 
The  "  See  America  League  "  purposed  committing  vandalism  on  an 
extensive  scale — ^to  measure,  photograph,  tear  down,  and  remove  the 
ruins  from  Utah,  and  to  erect  them  in  Colorado  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. The  governor  asked  that  the  Government  intervene  to  pre- 
vent any  attempt  whichmight  be  made  to  remove  these  ruins  without 
permission. 

On  June  9  the  Office  reported  to  the  Department  the  action  already 
taken  for  the  protection  of  ruins  and  referred  to  the  bill  then  be- 
fore the  Congress  which  would  create  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Colorado,  while  a  pending  amend- 
ment to  that  bill  would  extend  similar  protection  to  the  ruins  within 
the  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  which  adjoined  the  proposed  park. 
Meanwhile  it  was  recommended  that  superintendents  in  charge  of 
reservations  in  southeastern  Utah  and  vicinity  be  directed  to  see  that 
the  warning  placards  were  still  posted  and  to  take  any  other  action 
practicable  to  prevent  any  molestation  or  injury  of  objects  of  archeo- 
logical  and  ethnological  interest  within  the  reservations.  The  super- 
intendents were  instructed  accordingly,  but  no  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  them  indicating  that  the  threats  of  vandalism  have  been 
carried  out. 

The  act  for  the  creation  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  approved 
June  29, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  616),  describes  the  boundaries  of  tiie  park 
and  provides  for  its  care  and  protection.  It  also  provides  that  pre- 
historic ruins  within  5  miles  of  the  boundaries  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  and  protection  as  the  ruins  within  the  park.  This 
covers  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the  Southern  Ute  Beservation,  in  many 
respects  the  most  extensive,  characteristic,  and  beautiful  in  the  whole 
country. 

SALE  OF  LIQX70B  TO  INDIANS. 

• 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Matter  of 
Heff  (197  U.  S.,  488)  held  that  Indians  who  have  received  allotments 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States  and  therefore  have  the  right  to  purchase  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  it  has  been  much  more  difficult  to  suppress  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  tribal  Indians  and  to  prevent  .dealers  from  taking  liquor 
upon  the  reservations,  and  especially  upon  allotments. 

The  Office  insists  that  the  allotment  of  land  and  the  issue  of  trust 
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patents  to  Indians  does  not  divest  the  United  States  of  the  fee ;  that 
as  long  as  the  title  to  such  land  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  its 
status  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  public  lands,  and  that  not 
until  the  legal  title  passes  out  of  the  United  States  does  the  land  cease- 
to  be  the  property  of  the  United  States  or  pass  beyond  its  control,. 
For  these  reasons  the  Office  has  used  all  the  means  in  its  power  to 
prosecute  every  person  known  to  have  taken  intoxicating  liquors  upon 
allotted  lands. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  encountered  in  such  prosecutions,  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  case  of  James  Lincoln,  an  allotted  Indian  on  the 
Winnebago  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  who  took  liquor  upon  allotted 
land  and  was  indicted  for  introducing  liquor  into  the  Indian  country. 
After  a  strong  defense  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$100  and  costs  of  prosecution  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
for  sixty  days  or  until  the  fine  and  costs  were  paid.  His  imprison- 
ment began  on  February  19, 1906.  On  April  2  he  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
alleging  that  the  United  States  had  no  police  power  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  Winnebago  Reservation;  that  the  law  under  which  the 
indictment  was  drawn  was  unconstitutional  and  void  as  far  as  it 
applied  to  that  reservation,  and  that  the  United  States  district  court 
was  wholly  without  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  This  application 
was  not  heard  imtil  May  14,  when  the  court  denied  the  petition  for- 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  said : 

The  sixty  days  named  as  the  term  of  Imprisonment  had  expired  before  the 
case  was  submitted,  and,  indeed,  had  almost  expired  before  the  application  was 
made  for  the  writ  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  fine  and  costs  have- 
been  collected  upon  execution,  as  the  sentence  authorizes.  If  not  so  collected, 
and  if  they  can  not  be  collected,  then,  tho  possibly  still  in  Jail,  he  can 
shortly  be  discharged  on  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath.  (Rev.  Stat,  sec.  3042). 
This  section  authorizes  a  discharge  after  a  confinement  of  thirty  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  nonpayment  of  fine  and  costs.  So  that  within  ninety  days  from 
February  19,  the  time  the  sentence  took  eflJect,  the  petitioner  can  secure  his  dis- 
charge either  by  paying  the  fine  and  costs  or  by  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath, 
as  above  stated. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  statutes  of  Washington 
again.st  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  but  with  no  success.  The  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  the  Yakima  Reservation  reported  on  July  21, 
1906,  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  informed  him  that 
as  the  Indians  do  not  pay  taxes  he  does  not  purpose  to  put  the  county 
to  any  expense  in  prosecuting  them  or  in  giving  them  protection, 
especially  when  crimes  are  committed  on  the  reservation;  this  pol- 
icy, he  says,  is  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  county 
commissioners.  The  deplorable  state  of  affairs  which  exists  on  the 
Yakima  Reservation  is  the  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  district. 
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courts  of  the  State  of  Washington  that  allotted  lands  are  not  Indian 
country  and  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  law  to  take  intoxicating 
liquors  thereon.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  which  could 
be  cited  to  show  the  great  necessity  of  having  this  question  past 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  an  object  for  which 
the  OflSce  has  been  laboring  thruout  the  last  year. 

A  very  complicated  case  also  has  arisen  on  the  former  Nez  Perc6 
Keservation  in  Idaho.  On  May  1,  1893,  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat  L., 
388),  made  an  agreement  with  the  Nez  Perc6  tribe  for  the  cession  to 
the  United  States  of  all  the  unallotted  lands  within  the  limits  of 
their  reservation  except  certain  described  tracts.  The  agreement  was 
ratified  by  Congress  on  August  15,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  326).  Article 
9  of  the  agreement  provides : 

It  is  furtber  agreed  that  the  lands  by  tbis  agreement  ceded,  those  retained, 
and  those  allotted  to  the  said  Nez  Perc6  Indians  shall  be  sul)ject  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  to  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  intoxicants  into  the  Indian  country,  and  that  the  Nez  PercC  Indian 
allottees,  whether  under  the  care  of  an  Indian  agent  or  not,  shall,  for  a  like 
period,  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  intoxicants  to  Indians. 

The  validity  of  this  article,  as  far  at  least  as  it  related  to  the  land 
ceded,  was  called  in  question  in  the  case  of  George  Dick,  a  Umatilla 
Indian,  who  was  indicted  at  the  May  term,  1905,  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  introducing  liquor  in  the 
Indian  country,  to  wit,  into  the  Nez  Perc6  Indian  Reservation,  in  the 
county  of  Nez  Perce.  A  demurrer  was  filed  to  the  indictment,  the 
grounds  of  which  were  that  there  was  no  Indian  country  in  the  county 
of  Nez  Perce  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  that  no 
offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  court  was  charged.  At  the  trial  evidence  was  introduced 
to  the  effect  that  the  offense  was  committed  at  the  village  of  Cul  de 
Sac,  which  is  on  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Nez  Perc6  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  prior  to  the  alleged  offense  this  land  had  past 
under  the  town-site  laws  to  the  probate  judge  of  Nez  Perce  Coimty  in 
trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Dick  was  convicted  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  State  penitentiary.  He  then  applied  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
directed  to  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  and  also  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari to  the  district  court  to  bring  up  the  records  and  proceedings 
in  the  case.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  issued  a  writ  of  certiorari 
as  prayed,  and  after  consideration  of  the  case  held  that  the  district 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  charged  and  directed  the  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoner.    On  a  writ  of  certiorari,  applied  for  by  the 
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Solicitor-General,  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  writ  was  heard  April  30,  1906,  when  the  court 
held  that  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  had  no  right  to  issue  a  writ  of 
certiorari  in  the  case,  and  the  decision  of  that  court  was  reversed  and 
the  case  remanded  with  instructions  to  quash  the  writ  of  certiorari 
and  dismiss  the  petition. 

On  June  4, 1906,  the  Office  invited  the  attention  of  the  Department 
to  the  unrestricted  sale  of  liquor  on  the  Nez  Perc6  Reservation  and 
exprest  the  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  in  the 
Dick  case  should  be  enforced  and  all  the  saloons  on  the  reservation  • 
be  closed  at  once,  and  recommended  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  the  request  that  the  proper  United 
States  attorney  be  instructed  to  take  immediate  action  to  stop  the 
sale  of  liquor  within  that  reservation.  The  Acting  Attorney-General, 
in  a  letter  dated  June  29,  addrest  to  the  Department,  said: 

In  regard  to  j^our  request  that  the  United  States  attorney  be  instructed  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Uquor  on  said  reservation,  I  l)eg  to 
say  that  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  it  Impracticable  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  endeavor  to  obtain  indictments  in  such  cases  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dick  case  upon  the  present  appeal,  which 
will  be  heard  at  its  next  October  term.  While  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit  in  the  Dick  case  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt  last  term,  I  am  advised  by  the  United  States  attorney  that  the  district 
court  would  feel  itself  bound  to  respect  the  views  exprest  by  the  circuit  court 
of  Appeals  If  any  new  indictments  were  brought  to  trial. 

What  has  been  said  has  reference  only  to  lands  situated  like  that  In  the  Dick 
case,  namely,  where  the  title  to  the  same  has  past  out  of  the  United  States. 
Lands  still  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  stand  upon  a  different  footing,  and 
the  introduction  of  liquor  therein  ma^  be  prevented  under  the  act  of  1897. 

For  several  years  past  the  Office  has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
having  a  fund  for  use  in  the  employment  of  detectives  to  obtain  the 
evidence  required  to  prosecute  the  violators  of  the  law  which  forbids 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  and  has  recommended  that  the  Congi'ess 
be  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  such  purpose,  but 
no  funds  were  obtained  till  at  the  last  session.  The  current  Indian 
appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  328)  contains  the  following  provision: 

To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  take  action  to  suppress  the  traffic  of  Intoxicating 
liquors  among  Indians,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of 
which  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma. 

Two  special  officers  have  been  appointed  by  the  Department  to 
undertake  this  work,  and  such  others  will  be  appointed  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  It  is  hoped 
by  these  means  to  diminish  greatly  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
Indians. 

106b — 06  m 4 
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EDUCATION. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 


Twenty-five  nonreservation  boarding  schools  for  Indian  pupils 
were  maintained  by  the  Office  last  year,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment 
of  9,27d  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  8,385,  a  decrease  of  457 
in  enrollment,  but  an  increase  of  149  in  average  attendance  from  the 
year  before.     The  following  table  givas  statistics  of  these  schools: 

Location^  date  of  opening,  capacity,  attendance,  etc.,  of  nonreservation  schools 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1906. 


Location  of  school. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

ChemawH,  Oreg.  (Salem) 

Chilocco,  Okla 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Lawrence.  Kans.  (Haskell  Institute), 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex " 

Fort  Moliave,  Ariz '. 

Carson,  Nev 

Pierre,  S.  Dak '. 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont *. 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.  (Riggs  lUHtitute) 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah,  Wis 

Wittenberg,  Wis 

Greenville,  Cal 

Morris,  Minn 

Chataberlaln,  S.  Dak 

Fort  Bid  well,  Cal 

Rapid  (Mty,  S.  Dak 

Riverside,  Cal 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Nov.  1,1879 
Feb.  25,1880 
Jan.  25,1884 
Feb.  20,1884 
Aug.  ~,  1884 
Sept.    1,1884 

—,1886 

Oct.  —,1890 
Dec.  —.1890 

....do 

Feb.  —,1891 

Sept.  —,1891 

Mar.  — ,1892 

Dec.  27,1892 

7,1893 

1,1893 

8,1893 

17,1893 

r  Aug.  24,1895 

/•Sept.  25, 1895 

Apr.     3, 1897 

Mar.  — ,  1898 

Apr.     4,1898 

Sept.    1,1898 

j  July     1,1902 


Number 

of  em- 

ployees.a 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Total 


80 
42 
73 
30 
80 
69 
21 
34 
21 
26 
17 
61 
22 
32 
39 
21 
33 
27 
14 

9 
19 
19 

9 
26 
46 


Capacity. 


frl,000 
600 
700 
330 
300 
750 
200 
300 
200 
250 
180 
700 
200 
385 
876 
200 
330 
275 
120 
90 
160 
200 
100 
250 
500 


Enroll- 
ment. 


1,025 
581 
778 
384 
311 
834 
238 
367 
226 
290 
157 
768 
199 
354 
406 
214 
340 
300 
155 

99 
178 
201 

79 
250 
600 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


820 


8,645    9,279 


960 
498 
685 
309 
281 
729 
217 
888 
207 
267 
148 
708 
187 
314 
876 
201 
386 
255 
128 
•  84 
168 
180 
59 
238 
523 


8,385 


a  Excluding  those  receiving  less  than  $100  per  annum. 

t>  1,500  with  outing  pupils. 

c  Previously  a  contract  .school. 

• 

Ninety  reservation  boarding  schools  were  maintained — three  fewer 
than  in  the  year  before.  The  decrease  was  due  to  the  burning  of  the 
Menominee  School  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  the  abandonment  of  the 
Ouray  School,  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  in  Utah,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  pupils  to  the  Uintah  School  on  the  same  reserva- 
tion, and  the  change  of  the  San  Carlos  Boarding  School  into  a  day 
school.  The  reservation  schools  of  this  class  had  an  aggregate  en- 
rollment of  11,007,  and  an  average  attendance  of  9,648  pupils,  a 
decrease  in  the  former  of  395  and  in  the  latter  of  382. 
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Condensed  statistics  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Locatioti,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  and  attenda/nce  of  Oovemment  reservation 
hoarding  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jwne  SO,  1906. 


Location. 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Arizona: 

Colorado  Ri\'«r , 

Keams  Canyon  (Moqui) 

Westeni  Na  vaho , 

Navaho , 

Little  Water ^ 

Pima 

Fort  Apache 

Rice  Station 

Havasupai 

Tnixton  Canyon 

California: 

Fort  Yuma , 

Hoopa  Valley , 

Round  Valley 

Colorado: 

Southern  Ute , 

Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lapwai , 

Lemhi , 

Indian  Territory: 

Seneca  (Quapaw) 

Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

Potawatomi 

Minneiiota: 

White  Earth 

Pine  Point 

Wild  Rice  River 

Bena 

Cass  Lake , 

Crom  Lake 

Leech  Lake , 

Red  Lake 

Vermillion  Lake 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Fryor  Creek 

Flathead , 

•Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Tongue  River 

Nebraska: 

Omaha , 

Winnebago , 

San  tee , 

Nevada: 

Nevada  

Western  Shoshone 

New  Mexico: 

Meecalero 

Zuni 

Jicarilla 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Totten 

Fort  Berthold 

Standing  Rock  (Agency) 

Standing  Rock  (Agricultural) 

Standing  Rock  (Grand  River) 
Oklahoma: 

Shawnee 

Arapaho  

Cheyenne , 

Cantonment 

Red  Moon 

Fort  Sill 

Rainy  Mountain , 

Riverside 

Kaw 


May  ^ 

July  1 
Dec.  25 
July  1 
Sept.  — 
Feb.  — 
Dec.  1 
July  1 
Apr.     1 

Apr.  — 
Jan.  21 
Aug.  15 

Nov.  19 


Sept.  — 
Sept.  — 

June  — 

Oct.   — 

Oct.    - 


Mar.  — 

do. 

Jan.  1 
Jan.  — 

do. 

Nov.  — 
Nov.  — 
Oct.   — 


Jan. 

-1883 

Oct. 

—,1884 

Feb. 

-.1903 

Feb. 

4,1901 

Aug. 

—,1891 

Aug. 

—,1881 

Sept. 

1,1904 

• 

—,1881 

Sept. 

15, 1901 

Apr. 

—,1874 

Nov. 

-,1882 

Feb. 

11,1893 

Apr. 

—,1884 

Nov. 

—,1896 

Oct. 

19,1903 

Jan. 

1, 1893 

—.1874 

Apr. 

2,1900 

May 

— , 1877 

— ,  1878 

Nov. 

20,1893 

May 

— , 1872 

Dec. 

— , 1873 

— , 1879 

May 

4, 1899 

Feb. 

—.1898 

Aug. 

— ,  1891 

Sept. 

— , 1893 

Sept. 

—.1871 

Dec. 

—,1869 

1879 
1887 
1889 
1881 
1899 
1881 
1894 
1900 
1900 
1901 

1884 
1893 
1881  I 

1902  I 

1874  , 
1886  ! 
1885 

1872 

1898  ' 

1871 
1873 

1871 
1892 

mi 

1901 

1867' 

1877 

1899 


Capacity. 


100 

160 

80 

220  I 
125  I 
250 
150 
216 
•65 
125 

180 
146 
125 

50 

115 

150 

75 

130 

80 

70 
80 

184 

76 

66 

40 

60 

fO 

60 

80 
150 

75 
150 

50 

36 
120 
200 

75 

76 
90 
80 

60 
80 

130 

GO 

126 

170 

360 
107 
136 
100 
140 

100 
150 
140 

80 

70 
180 
124 

ir>o 

44 


Enroll- 
ment. 


116 
176 

79 
238 
140 
•  269 
155 
213 

89 
119 

114 
174 
102 

61 

133 

119 

87 

168 

69 

83 
119 

186 
97 
88 
60 
56 
60 

104 
99 
79 

88 
150 

58 

64 
137 
206 

91 

48 
90 
83 

64 
82 

136 

99 

140 

179 

362 
112 
170 
128 
124 

127 

107 

121 

94 

36 

184 

134 

138 

59 


Averafl:e 
attend- 
ance. 


110 
167 

64 
223 
116 
240 
162 
198 

26 
114 

99 

140 

99 

66 

117 
71 
79 

134 

62 

75 
79 

152 
76 
78 
66 
50 
61 
89 
87 
69 

76 
138 

66 

37 
126 
186 

77 

36 
82 
60 

69 
78 

130 

66 

182 

166 

316 

98 

162 

121 

114 

112 

103 

119 

76 

34 

178 

127 

130 

84 
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Location,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  and  attendance  of  Oovemment  reservation 
boarding  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906— <jontinue6. 


Location. 

Date  of  open- 
ing. 

Capacity.  . 

180 
120 
100 
85 
100 
160 

•     110 

80 

84 

100 

150 

144 
120 
60 
130 
210 
100 
168 
120 

67 
30 

200 
175 
134 
150 

200 
180 
215 

'               180 

1 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Oklahoma— Oontinued. 

Osage 

Feb.  — ,1874 

,1865 

Jan.  —,1883 

iSept.  19, 1904 

Jan.  —.1868 

Jan.  11,1893 

Apr.     1, 1874 
Feb.  — ,1874 
Nov.  — ,1882 
Oct.    — ,1K73 
Jan.  —,1883 
Nov.  — ,  1897 

Apr.  —,1893 

—.1874 

Aug.    1,1895 
Oct.    —,1881 
Dec.  —,1883 

—,1873 

Sept.  — ,  1897 
Feb,  —,1882 

Jan.  — •l881 
Oct.     2, 1900 

July     1,1899 

Oct.    —,1878 

<»  Jan.  23,1905 

,1860 

Mar.  27,1893 
July    6,1895 
Sept.    1,1901 

;  A^r.  —,1879 

1 

154 
113 
101 
85 
84 
107 

67 
108 
82 
60 
91 
112 

157 
112 
66 
56 
228 
124 
191 
117 

75 
39 

180 
195 
159 
127 

191 
192 
228 

207 

142 

Pawnee 

107 

Ponca 

97 

Oto , 

Sac  and  Fox • 

84 
75 

Seger 

95 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

59 

Klamath  ..^ ^ 

Yalnax 

90 
72 

Siletz 

53 

Umatilla 

69 

Wann  Springs 

100 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

147 
102 

Springfield 

57 

Lower  Brul6 

S3 

Pine  Ridge 

208 

Sisseton 

83 

176 

Yankton 

106 

Utah: 

Uintah 

6» 

27 

Washington: 

Colville 

142 

Puvallup 

133 

156 

Yakima 

100 

Oneida 

166 

La  Pointe  (Lac  du  Flambeau) 

176 

Hay  ward 

209 

Wyoming; 

Shosnoni 

IM 

Total 

10,765 

1 

11,007 

9,64S 

1 

"  Burned  September  10,  1002 ;    reopened  September  10,  1004. 
^  Burned  January  20,  1002 ;   reopened  January  23,  1005. 

I  take  special  pleasure  in  reporting  a  net  increase  of  six  in  the 
number  of  day  schools  maintained  among  the  Indians,  for  these  little 
schools  not  only  perform  the  usual  functions  of  such  institutions  with 
the  pupils  themselves,  but  radiate  knowledge  of  better  habits  of  life 
and  a  higher  morality  thru  the  tepees,  cabins,  and  camps  to  which 
the  children  return  every  night.  They -are,  in  my  judgment,  the 
greatest  general  civilizing  agency  of  any  thru  which  we  try  to  operate 
upon  the  rising  generation.  During  the  school  year  just  ended  146 
day  schools  were  actively  at  work.  The  new  ones  were  at  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. ;  Cut  Finger  and  Willow  Creek,  on  the  Blackfeet  Eeservation, 
in  Montana;  Fort  McDermitt,  Nev. ;  San  Juan,  N.  Mex.;  No.  1  on 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota;  Oneida  and  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  and  Arapaho,  on  the  Shoshoni  Reservation,  in  Wyoming. 
Schools  were  discontinued  at  Pine  Ridge  (No.  2),  Upper  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Lummi,  Wash. 
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The  dav  schools  are  distributed  as  shown  in  this  table : 

Location,   capacity,   enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Oovemment   day 

schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1906. 


Location. 

Capac- 

36 
40 
46 
40 
40 
30 

100 

45 
40 

156 

61 

100 

29 

30 
50 
30 
20 

25 
26 
80 
34 
17 

80 
27 
30 
20 
26 
26 
30 
20 

40 
42 

32 

36 
40 

En- 
roll- 
ment. 

86 
42 
42 
25 
38 
26 

61 

44 
14 

140 
55 
82 

38 

32 
28 
15 
19 

22 
21 
23 
22 
29 

38 
13 
17 
24 
26 
26 
28 
18 

27 
33 

38 

20 
37 

16 

8 
32 
33 

15 
45 

21 
17 

Aver- 
age 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

1 
1 

■                 Location. 

Nevada:    • 
Moapa  Kiver 

Capac- 
ity. 

En- 
roll- 
ment. 

21 
25 
53 

17 

47 
66 
43 
18 
22 
51 
24 
59 
24 
26 
40 
20 

i 
24 
65 
24 
64 

87 

22 

98 

168 

93 
724 
442 

59 
72 

44 

30 

21 
23 
30 
17 
26 

18 

56 

38 

256 

12 

Aver- 
age 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Arizona: 
Pima— 

31 
36 
38 
23 
28 
22 

46 

42 
11 

184 
51 

34 

16 
12 
10 
13  ) 

14 

18 
14 
16 

17 

23 
10 
10 
13 

18 

18 

18 

7 

14 
22 

22 

14 

20 

10 

:l 

23 

14 
32 

15 

7 

80 
82 
35 

20 

32 
32 
86 
25 
20 
40 
82 
50 
40 
26 
36 
20 
16 
80 
21 
40 
80 
32 

86 

.    30 

132 

156 

92 

1,050 

560 

70 
42 

60 
30 

40 
32 
40 
24 
26 

40 
40 
40 

298 

30 

12 
21 

Blackwater 

Walker  River 

47 

Casa  Blanca 

Fort  McDermitt 

Gila  CitWRtng 

New  Mexico: 
Navaho— 
San  Juan 

Lehi 

IS 

Maricopa 

Salt  River 

Pueblo— 
Acomita 

29 

San  CarlOA— 

38 

San  Carlos 

i         Isleta 

88 

Fort  Apache — 

LAfninf^ 

13 

Cibicue 

McCarty 

19 

Camp  McDowell 

Miseta 

88 

Moqui — 

Paguate. 

20 

Oraibi 

'         Para  ie 

41 

Polacca 

San  Felipe 

21 

Second  Mesa 

Seamu 

19 

W^em  Navaho— 

Cochiti 

30 

Mocncopi 

California: 

Jemez 

18 

Nam  be 

15 

Big  Pine 

Plcuria 

25 

Bishop 

Santa  Clara  . . . : 

22 

Independence 

1         San  Ildofonso 

58 

Manchester 

San  J  u  an 

21 

San  Jacinto — 

8ia 

89 

Coahuila 

Taos 

Martinez 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Tot  ten  (2  scihoola ) . . . . 

Fort  Tot  ten,  Waanatan 

Fort  Berthold  (8  schools) . . 

Standing  Rock  ( 5  schools) . 
1  South  Dakota: 
'      ChevenneRiver(4schoolH) 

Pine  Ridge  (30  schools )... 

Rosebud  (20  schools) 

Washington: 

Keah  Bay 

43 

Potrero  

Saboba 

Tule  River 

14 

84 

122 

Pala— 

Pala 

Capltan  Grande 

LaJolla 

78 
570 
878 

Mei«a  Grande. .  .* 

Pechanga 

Rincon  

41 
SO 

Volcan  (Santa  Ysabel)  . 

1      Quileute 

Ukiah 

KanRa.**: 
Great  Nemaha 

Tulallp— 

Swinomish 

Port  Madison 

31 
19 

Sac  and  Fox  . . : 

1      Puvallup — 

Chehalis 

16 

Michigan: 

Bayllills 

Minnefiota: 

12 

Quinaielt 

18 

S'Kokomish 

9 

Birch  Cooley 

1         Jamestown 

15 

White  Earth 

Port  Gamble 

Attending    Leech    Lake 
Boarding  School   (day 
pupils) 

,  Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay  (Menominee).. 
Stockbridjre 

12 
28 
18 

Attending   Wild    Rice 

Oneida 

179 

River  Boarding  School 
(day  pupils) 

Ta  Pointe  ( 5  schools ) 

Wyoming: 
Shoshoni- 
1         Arapaho   subi.«isue   sta- 
tion   

Pembina 

Porterville 

Montana: 

40 
80 

82 
30 

30 

28 

7 

Toninip  Rivf^r 

Total 

Fort  Pock » 

5,207 

4,476 

3,342 

Black  feet- 
Cut  Finger 

*  1  i/y.  .................. 

1 

Willow  Creek 

Nineteen  new  day  school  buildings,  now  under  construction  and 
probably  all  to  be  opened  during  the  coming  year,  are  distributed 
thus  among  the  reservations:  One  each  on  Fort  Apache  and  San 
Xavier,  Ariz. ;  three  on  Wliite  Earth,  Minn. ;  one  on  Tongue  River, 
two  on  Flathead,  and  three  on  Fort  Peck,  Mont. ;  two  on  Turtle  Moun- 
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tain,  N.  Dak. ;  one  on  Warm  Springs,  Oreg. ;  four  on  Colville,  Wash. ; 
and  one  on  Stockbridge,  Wis.  About  a  dozen  more  are  in  contempla- 
tion, and  may  be  built  next  summer  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  new 
scholastic  year. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  coeducation  of  whites  and  Indians  in  public  schools  conven- 
iently situated  has  been  encouraged.  Contracts  are  made  with  the 
county  authorities  whenever  they  are  willing  to  admit  Indian  chil- 
dren into  their  schools,  the  Office  paying  for  the  privilege  a  certain 
sum  based  on  the  average  attendance.  Notwithstanding  the  induce- 
ment offered,  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  contract  number  has  been 
made  during  the  year.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  timid- 
ity of  the  full-blood  children  and  partly  by  the  prejudice  of  the  whites ; . 
the  reports  indicate  that  less  trouble  exists  with  reference  to  the  mixt 
bloods.  There  still  remains,  however,  in  a  good  many  places,  a  de- 
cided disinclination  to  open  the  white  schools  to  the  attendance  of 
Indians  of  any  blood,  even  where  they  are  regularly  counted  in  the 
State  scholastic  census. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  public  schools  in  the 
Indian  country  as  a  basis  for  future  action,  a  circular  was  addrest  to 
our  field  staff  on  the  subject,  and  the  replies,  when  briefed,  present 
this  general  view : 

1.  Thirty-two  agents  and  superintendents  report  public  schools  on 
their  reservations,  or  near  enough  to  be  attended  by  Indian  pupils. 
The  reservations  reporting  the  largest  number  *are  Fort  Lapwai,  125; 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  77;  Sisseton,  36;  Bosebud,  30;  Osage,  20; 
Santee,  20 ;  Winnebago,  15 ;  Sac  and  Fox  of  Oklahoma,  8.  The  total 
number  reported  is  446. 

2.  Some  of  these  schools  date  back  as  far  as  twenty  years,  but  a 
large  number  have  been  established  within  the  last  five  years.  All 
were  established  by  the  State  or  local  school  authorities.  Permission 
was  usually  obtained  from  the  Indian  Office  before  a  school  was 
placed  on  a  reservation,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  in 
all  cas^s. 

3.  The  public  schools  in  the  Indian  country  are  supported  by  taxes 
and  State  or  Territorial  funds,  with  one  exception — ^at  Osage,  Okla.. 
they  are  maintained  by  public  subscription  and  tuition  charges.  School 
funds  are,  as  a  rule,  apportioned  to  each  district  on  the  basis  of  the 
scholastic  population.  Nonreservation  and  nontribal  Indians  almost 
invariably  are  counted  in  the  census  of  the  local  scholastic  population. 
Of  the  reservation  Indians,  in  most  cases,  only  those  are  counted  who 
attend  the  public  schools;  but  on  a  few  reservations — ^as^at  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho,  Rosebud,  Santee,  Seger,  Yakima,  Sac  and  Fox  of 
Oklahoma,  Winnebago,  and  Fort  Lapwai — all  are  counted  indis- 
criminately.    In  such  instances,  it  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  the  public 
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school  authorities  to  count  all  the  Indians  they  can  in  order  to  secure 
a  larger  share  of  the  funds,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  often  the 
Indians  are  to  get  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  money. 

4.  The  length  of  term  at  the  public  school  varies  from  three  to 
nine  months,  in  each  year.  It  would  probably  average  abbut  six 
months. 

5.  The  places  where  race  prejudice  against  the  Indian  is  partic- 
ularly obvious  are  Fort  Totten,  Hayward,  Pala,  San  Jacinto,  Seger, 
and  Tulalip.  In  many  neighborhockis  the  whites  object  to  the  Indian 
pupils  on  the  ground  of  their  dirty  habits,  their  diseases,  and  their 
morals.  If  the  Indians  were  generally  cleaTi,  healthy,  and  morally 
decent  according  to  the  white  social  code,  and  contributed  their 
share  toward  the  support  of  these  schools  by  taxation  or  special 
tuition  fees,  the  objections  of  the  whites  would  be  largely  overcome. 

.  6.  Indians  living  off  reservations  and  having  no  tribal  connections 
are  nearly  all  taxpayers  if  they  have  any  property  on  which  to  pay 
taxes,  and  the  school  tax  figures  with  the  rest;  those  living  on  reser- 
vations  are,  in  a  few  cases,  taxed  on  their  personal  property  and  poll. 
In  only  one  case,  Cherokee,  N.  C,  some  Indians  pay  a  land  tax.  The 
children  of  reservation  Indians  are,  in  most  cases,  admitted  free  to 
the  public  schools,  but  here  and  there — ^as  at  Navaho,  N.  Mex. ;  Osage, 
Okla.,  and  Oto,  Okla. — ^tuition  fees  are  charged. 

7.  Few  of  the  agents  and  superintendents  are  able  to  give  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  the  whites 
and  Indians  in  the  public  schools.  From  such  facts  as  are  at  hand, 
however,  the  Indian  enrollment  appears  to  be  small  compared  with 
the  white.  Two  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Flathead,  Mont, 
.ind  Pala,  Cal.,  where  the  reports  show  the  Indian  attendance  to  be 
better  than  the  white. 

8.  Accurate  information  is  not  forthcoming  as  to  the  number  of 
mixt  bloods  and  full  bloods,  respectively,  attending  the  public 
schools,  but  obviously  the  attendance  of  full  bloods  at  these  schools 
is  very  small.  In  most  instances  on  which  a  clear  report  is  made  the 
Indian  attendance  is  entirely  mixt  blood. 

9.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  seem  to  have  little  preference  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  echool  their  children  shall  attend,  but  in  general  the 
mixt  bloods  prefer  the  public  schools  and  the  full  bloods  the  Gov- 
ernment schools.  Many  of  the  Indians  who  profess  to  prefer  the 
public  schools  do  so  because  these  school  are  not  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Indian  agent  or  superintendent,  and  therefore  the 
Indian  pupils  can  not  be  so  closely  watched  and  compelled  to  attend 
so  regularly.    Very  few  Indians,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  care  to 

'have  their  children  attend  any  school. 

10.  A  majority  of  the  agents  and  superintendents  are  favorable  to 
the  public  schools,  and  some  have  tried  to  procure  the  establishment 
of  toch  schools  near  them ;  but  nearly  all  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
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compulsory  school  law  will  have  to  be  enacted  and  strictly  enforced 
if  the  plan  of  turning  over  the  Indian  children  to  the  care  of  the 
States  is  to  be  successful.  Several  of  the  agents  who  are  generally 
favorable  to  the  plan  do  not  consider  it  feasible  in  any  case  until  a 
reservation  has  been  opened  for  settlement.  A  few  prefer  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  anyway,  because  the  advantages  for  an  industrial 
education  are  much  better  there  than  in  the  public  schools.  It  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  widespread  opinion  among  them  that  full-blood  pupils 
do  better  in  the  Government  scho'ols. 

Contracts  were  made  for  the  enrollment  of  Indian  pupils  in  white 
public  schools  as  follows : 

Public  schools  in  which  Indian  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  the  Indian 

Bipreau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906, 


state. 

1 

School  district. 

■ 

No.  14 

County. 

Thurston . 
do .... 

Contract 
number 
of  pupils. 

Nebraska 

14 

8 

No.  17 

do .... 

14 

No.  22 J 

do 

3 

No,  36 

Knox 

Stanley . . . 

15 

South  Dakota 

IndeDcndent 

13 

1    

Total 

67 

Number 

of 
months 

in 
session. 

Enri>ll- 
ment 

14 

18 
25 
3 
21 
13 

Averaffe 
attend- 
ance. 

9 

9 
9 
7 

10 
9 

6- 
9- 
12- 
2— 
IS- 
8+ 

94 


50 


It  is  difficult  to  get  the  average  Indian  parent  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  regularity  of  attendance  upon  his  children  who 
enter  school,  and  on  this  account  the  Indian  children  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  so  good  a  showing  as  their  white  comrades  in  the  public  schools. 
The  following  table  illustrates  this  fact,  as  well  as  giving  brief  sta- 
tistics of  this  class  of  schools  since  1891 : 

y umber  of  district  public  schools,  number  of  pupils  contracted  for,  enrollment, 

and  average  attendance  from  1891  to  1906, 


Year. 


Number  Contract 


of 
schools. 


number 
of  pupils.! 


Enroll-  .  ^TSM « 
ance. 


Ratio  of 
aveiaffe 
attend- 
ance to 
enroll- 
ment 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 


8 
14 
16 
27 
36 
45 
38 
31 
36 
22 
19 
16 
12 
7 
6 
6 


91 
212 
268  I 
259 
487  I 
558 
384 
340  , 
359 
175 
121  , 
110  ' 

99 

61 

56  I 

67  ' 


7 
190 
212 
204 
819 
413 
815 
314 
326 
246 
257 
189 
164 
97 

94 


4 
106 
123 
101 
192 
294 
195 
177 
167  i 
118 
181 

96 

81 

57 

51  . 

50  I 


Per  ocrX. 

56- 
68-1- 
50- 
60+ 

n+ 

62- 

57- 

51+ 

48 

51- 

52-. 

60+ 
58+ 
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The  enrollment  of  Indian  children  under  contracts  with  public 
schools  was  94,  an  increase  of  10  over  the  last  year,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  50,  a  decrease  of  1  pupil. 

MISSION    SCHOOLS. 

Nearly  all  the  Christian  churches  in  the' United  States  early 
entered  the  field  of  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  After  the 
Government  a&sumed  the  active  control  of  educational  matters  a 
number  dropt  out  that  branch  of  their  work,  while  others  still  con- 
tinue their  schools  alongside  of  those  maintained  as  a  public  charge. 

In  the  mission  school  work,  45  boarding  and  3  day  schools  reported 
for  the  year  to  this  Office.  Twenty-nine  of  these  were  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  5  of  the  Presbyterian,  4  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal,  2  each  of  the  Congregational  and  Lutheran, 
1  each  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist, Christian  Reformed,  and  Baptist,  Lincoln  Institute  is  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  48  mission  schools  now  in  operation  have  a  capacity  for  4,997 
pupils,  and  the  enrollment  for  the  year  was  3,736,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  3,093.  These  totals  do  not  include  Hampton  Institute, 
which  is  paid  for  its  quota  of  pupils  from  a  direct  appropriation 
made  by  the  Congress,  and  the  8  mission  schools,  which  last  year 
were  conducted  under  contract  bjf  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  following  table  gives  the  location,  etc.,  of  all  mission  and  con- 
tract schools : 

Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  mission  and  contract 

schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1906. 


Location. 


Supported  bj' — 


BOABDINO  SCHOOLS. 

Arizona: 

Tucson 

St.  Mlchaers 

Pima  Reservation— 

St.  John's I do 

California:  | 

Banning i do 

San  DI ego do 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation— 

De  Smet  Mission ! do 

Slickpoo  (St.  Joi-eph's) do 

Michigan: 

Baraga 

Harbor  Springs 

Minne«>ta: 

White  Earth  Reservation— 

St.  Benedict's 

Lfeech  Lake  Agency- 
Red  Lake  Reservation  (St.  Mary's). 
Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Flathead 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

St.  Peter's  Mission 

Fort  Peck  Agency- 
Wolf  Point 

Nebraska: 

Santee  Normal  Training 


Presbvterian  Church 
Catholic  Church 


Capac- 
ity. 


150 
150 


Enroll- 
ment. 


.do 
.do 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


175 

150 
150 


150 
100 

120 
200 


130 

80 

150 
400 
120 


152 
94 

125 

109 
92 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


148 
91 


94 
51 


I 


I 


36 
120  i 


102 

78 

96 

265 

93 


117* 

105 

78 


81 
28 

20 

118 


98 

67 

84 

167 

63 


Presbyterian  Church 


Congregational  Church 


90 
100 

86 
60 

81 
60 

30 

29 

23 

126 

187 

108 

56 
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Locatioriy  capacity^  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  mission  and  oontraot 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906 — Continued. 


Location. 


BOABDiNG  SCHOOLS— continued. 

New  Mexico: 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe  (St.  Catherine's) 

Je wett  ( Navaho  Mission ) : 

Rehoboth 

North  Dakota: 

DevilB  Lake — 

Turtle  Mountain  (8t  Mary's) . . 


Standiiig  Rock  Agency— 
St.  Elizabeth's 


Oklahoma: 

Kiowa  Agency — 
St  Patrick's... 
Mary  Gregory. 
Cache  Creek . . 


Methvin 

Sac  and  Fox  Reservation- 
Sacred  Heart  (St.  Mary's  Academy). 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Benedict's) 

Oregon: 

Umatilla  Reservation- 
Kate  Drexel 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia— Lincoln  Institution 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River  Agency— 

Oahe 

Rosebud  Agency— 

St.  Mary's 


Sisseton  Agency— 
Goodwill  Mission 


Washington: 
Colville— 

St.  Francis  Regis 

St.  Mary's 

Puyallup— 

St.  George's 

Wisconsin: 

Red  Springs  (Immanuel  Mission) 
W^ittenberg  (Bethany  Mission) ... 


Catholic  Church, 
do 

Presbyterian  Church 

Christian  Reformed  Church 


Catholic  Church.. 
Episcopal  Church 


Capac- ,  Enroll- 
ity.      ment. 


Catholic  Church I 

Presbyterian  Church ' 

Reformed  Presbyterian  | 
Church.  I 

Methodist  Church  South 


Catholic  Church, 
do 


Voluntary  contributions  . . . 

Congregational  Church 

Episcopal  Church 

Presbyterian  Church , 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


.do 


Lutheran  Church 

Evangelical    Lutheran 
Church. 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


La  Pointe  Agency— 

Bayfield 

Odanah 

Menominee  Reserwtion — 

Zoar  Mission i  Lutheran  Church 

Wyoming:  ' 

Shoshoni  Reservation- 

St.  Stephen's 

Shoshone  Mission 


Catholic  Church. . 
Episcopal  Church 


Total 

CONTRACT  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

Indian  Territory:  i 

Quapaw  Reservation— 

St.  Mary'.s Contract   and    Catholic 

Church. 
Montana: 

Tongue  River ■ do 

Oklahoma:  I 

Osage  Agency—  I 

St.  Louis do 

St.  John's ' do 

South  Dakota:  i 

Crow  Creek .do 

Pine  Ridge i do 

Rosebud do 

Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay 


Total. 


.do 


Virginia: 

Hampton- 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 


Contract  and  voluntary  con* 
tributions. 


125 

160 

20 

24 


140 
02 


50 ; 

60  ' 
100 


120 
46 

90 

20 
60 


75 
125 

40  I 


90 
20 


SO 
65 


125 
150 

75 
260 
270 


90 

166 

15 

20 


124 
62 


125 
60 
50 

90 
25 
64 

60 

57 

•60 

50 

55 

99 

150 

98 

100 

40 

4.641       S.396 


24 
67 


73 
87 

59 
244 
251 


Averafe 
attend- 
ance. 


6 
61 
90 


64 
87 

62 

19 
33 


56 
85 

14 


119  ; 
16  ; 


7» 
150 

14 


106 
57 


8& 

1» 
46 

45 

ao 

31 


56 

36 

6 
48 
63 


60 
3D 

SO 

8 

23 


48 

82 


16 


2,941 


22 


61 


61 
35 

54 
221 
331 


200 

217 

187 

1,165 

972 

871 

150 

115 

100 
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Location,  capacity^  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  mission  and  contract 
Bchools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1906 — Continued.  • 


Location. 


DAY  SCHOOL?. 


Supported  by— 


Arizona: 

Pima  Reservation — 

San  Xavier'8 Catholic  Church. 

St.  John'aa do 

Indian  Territory:  i 

Qviapaw  Reserration —  ' 

St.  Mary'sb do 

Montana:  , 

Fort  Peck  Reservation —  •  ^ 

Wol f  Pol n t  c I  Presbyterian  Ch  urch 

•     Crow  Reservation — 

Lodge  Qraas '  Baptist    Home    Missionary 

Nebraska:  Society. 

Santee  Normal  Training^ I  Congregational  Church 

Oklahoma: 

Etna  (Whirlwind  Mission) i  Episcopal  Church 

Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay- 
Lutheran  Mission  e .  j  Lutheran  Church 


Total. 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


90 
62 


40 

11 
88 
10 

la 
a 


2S2 


a  Attend  8t.  John's  Boarding  School. 
b  Attend  St.  Mary's  Boarding  School. 
c  Attend  Wolf  Point  Boarding  School. 


d  Attend  Santee  Normal  Training  School. 
e  Attend  Lutheran  Mission  Boarding  School. 


CONTRACTS   TO   MISSION    SCHOOLS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOB  CONTRACTS  FOB  1906. 


On  June  6, 1905,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  applied  to 

the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  contracts  for  the  care  and 

■ 

education  of  Indian  children  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  at  the  several 
Indian  schools  it  was  then  carrying  on,  as  follows: 


Name  of  school. 

Agency. 

St.  Louis 

Osaire  Atrency.  Okla 

St.  Job  n'R 

do : 

St.  Joseph's 

Green  Bay  Airency.  Wis 

St.  Francis 

Rosebud  Agency.  S.  Dak 

Holy  Roeaiy 

Wne  Rldfre  Agency.  S.  Dak t 

Immaculate  Conception 

St.  Labre's .  • 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Tongue  River  Aeency,  Mont 

St.  Mary's 

Quapaw  Reservaiion.  Ind.  T 

Number 
of  pupils. 


Rate  per 
capita 

per  an- 
num. 


75 

8125 

65 

126> 

170 

108 

260 

108 

200 

108 

65 

106 

65 

108 

10 

60 

On  September  20,  1905,  Eev.  E.  Kretzmaim  applied,  on  behalf  of 
his  school  at  Zoar,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Lutheran  Indian  Missions,  for  a  contract  for  the  fiscal  year 
1906  for  40  children  of  the  Menominee  tribe,  at  $108  per  capita  per 
annum. 

On  June  9,  1905,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  watj 
informed  that  its  request  would  be  given  careful  consideration,  but 
that  the  question  whether  both  trust  and  treaty  funds  are  "  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Indians  themselves  and  not  to  the  publioi  and  there- 
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fore  applicable  for  the  use  desired  "  had  been  submitted  to  the  proper 
authorities  for  a  definite  determination,  and  that  if  these  moneys 
should  be  held  to  be  applicable  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  in 
mission  schools  petitions  would  be  presented  to  the  Indians  at  the 
several  reservations  affected  so  that  they  might  express  their  wishes 
in  the  premises. 

Meanwhile,  on  June  3,  a  communication  had  been  addrest  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  recalling  the  President's  decree,  in  his  letter 
of  February  3,  1906,  that  "  the  practice  [of  making  contracts  with 
certain  mission  schools]  will  be  continued  by  the  Department  unless 
the  Congress  should  decree  to  the  contrary,  or,  of  course,  unless  the 
courts  should  decide  that  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  erroneous,"  and  requesting  that  the  Attorney-General  be  asked  for 
fin  opinion  whether  certain  funds,  including  those  of  the  Sioux,  are 
"  moneys  belonging  to  the  Indians  themselves  and  not  to  the  public'' 
The  full  text  of  this  communication  was  embodied  in  my  last  annual 
report. 

No  opinion  having  yet  been  given  by  the  Attorney-General,  on  De- 
cember 23  the  President  addrest  a  letter  to  me  on  this  subject,  refer- 
ring to  the  regulations  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  disposal  of 
Indian  school  moneys,  and  saying  that,  tho  approved  by  him,  they 
"now  appear  to  me  (him)  to  fail  to  carry  out  in  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars the  intent  of  my  (his)  letter  of  February  3,  1905,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  about  Indian  schools."  After  quoting  a 
part  of  his  letter  of  February  3, 1905,  he  added: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Indian  funds  Involved  In  this  matter.  One  is  the 
trust  fund,  which  requires  no  appropriation  by  the  Congress,  and  which  clearly 
is  to  be  administered  as  the  Indians  themselves  request  As  regards  this  fund, 
you  will  treat  it  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indians  have  the  right  to  say  bow 
It  shall  be  used,  so  far  aa  choosing  the  schools  to  which  their  children  are  to  go 
is  concerned;  and  each  Indian  In  a  tribe  Is  to  be  credited  with  his  pro  rata 
ahare  of  the  funds,  which  you  will  apply  for  him  to  the  Government  school  where 
that  is  the  school  used,  or  to  the  church  school  where  that  is  the  school  used, 
instead  of  segregating  any  portion  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  (3ovem- 
ment  school  and  prorating  the  balance. 

The  other  fund  consists  of  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  In  pursuance  of 
treaty  stipulations.  As  to  these  moneys  it  Is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
hibition by  Congress  of  their  application  for  contract  schools  applies;  that  is, 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  power  legally  to  use  these  moneys,  as  we  clearly 
have  the  power  to  use  the  trust  funds.  It  appears  that  certain  of  the  contract 
schools  are  now  being  run  in  the  belief  that  my  letter  quoted  above  authorized 
the  use  of  the  treaty  funds.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship,  in  the  absence  of 
any  clearly  defined  law  on  the  subject,  to  cut  them  off  at  this  time  arbitrarily; 
and  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  serious  question  involved,  I  direct  that  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  these  schools  be  paid  for  their  services  out  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  pursuance  of  treaty  ebllgations,  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  schools  paid  out  of  the  trust  funds — always  exercising  the  precaution 
directed  In  Ay  letter  of  February  3,  1905,  "to  see  that  any  petition  by  the 
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Indians  is  genuine,  and  that  the  money  appropriated  for  any  given  school  rep- 
resents only  the  pro  rata  proportion  to  which  the  Indians  making  the  petition 
are  entitled."  But  no  new  contracts  are  to  be  entered  into  for  such  payments 
from  these  funds  after  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  unless  there  is 
authorization  by  Congress  or  some  determination  by  the  courts. 

Steps  were  taken  immediately  for  obtaining  an  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Indians  interested,  as  follows : 

Osage. — ^As  the  transaction  of  all  tribal  business  of  the  Osage  Na- 
tion is  vested  in  a  business  committee  or  council  elected  by  the  tribe 
and  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  application  of  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  for  contracts  with  St.  John's 
and  St.  Louis  mission  schools  on  this  reservation  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  thru  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  By  a*  unani- 
mous vote,  on  January  12, 1906,  the  committee  sanctioned  the  request, 
and  two  contracts  were  accordingly  executed  for  65  and  75  pupils, 
respectively,  which,  at  $125  per  capita,  involved  a  total  of  $17,500; 
but  as  the  average  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  was  but  96 
pupils  the  claims  settled  were  for  only  $11,995.25,  instead  of  the  full 
sum  named  in  the  contracts. 

Menominee. — On  January  2,  1906,  two  petitions,  based  on  the  ap- 
plications of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  and  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Kretzmann,  for  contracts  respectively  for  St.  Joseph's  Industrial 
Mission  School  and  the  Lutheran  (Zoar)  Mission  School  on  the  Me- 
nominee Reservation,  Wis.,  were  sent'to  the  superintendent  of  the 
training  school  at  Green  Bay  agency,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  reserva- 
tion, for  submission  to  the  Indians  of  the  tribe. 

In  transmitting  these  petitions  the  superintendent  was  informed 
that — 

The  Government  boarding  school  having  been  abandoned,  there  are  no  equiva- 
lent opportunities  for  the  home  education  of  the  Menominees  during  the  fiscal 
year  1906  except  the  two  mission  schools.  The  education  of  their  children  is 
of  vital  importance  to  all  the  Menominee  Indians,  irresi)ective  of  their  religious 
Inclinations,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  such  privileges 
are  placed  within  their  reach.  Since  the  mission  schools  afford  the  only  means 
of  emergency  relief  right  at  home,  and  it  would  be  needlessly  harsh  to  assign 
a  child  of  one  faith  to  a  school  conducted  in  the  interest  of  an  opposing  faith, 
it  seems  to  me  fair  that  the  parents  should  be  allowed  to  express  their  prefer- 
ence in  the  premises. 

Also,  he  was  directed  to  give — 

each  Indian  an  opportunity  to  sign  the  petition  desired  by  him.  So  far  as  each 
of  the  mission  schools  is  concerned,  the  pupils  will  be  placed  therein  as  requested 
by  the  parents  up  to  the  limits  of  its  contract;  those  expressing  a  preference 
for  the  Government  schools  will  be  provided  as  far  as  possible  in  the  day  school : 
otherwise  their  children  may  temporarily  be  sent,  without  any  expense  to  the 
parents,  to  the  nonreservation  school  of  their  choice,  with  the  understanding 
that  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Government 
boarding  school,  they  may  be  returned  and  entered  therein. 
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On  March  28,  1906,  the  superintendent  returned  the  petition  for 
a  contract  with  the  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  which  was  signed 
by  100  members  of  the  Menominee  tribe,  representing  269  shares  out 
of  the  1,370  on  the  rolls.  As  there  was  no  Government  school  on  the 
reservation  except  a  little  day  school,  in  the  light  of  the  instructions 
to  the  superintendent  the  contract  was  made  for  the  full  number  of 
children  applied  for — 170 — for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  at  $108  per 
capita.  The  average  attendance  of  Menominee  pupils  during  that 
time,  however,  was  but  129,  or  41  less  than  the  contract  number,  so 
that  the  settlement  was  for  $13,922.2Q,  instead  of  for  $18,360,  the 
full  contract  sum. 

Xo  signatures  having  been  obtained  to  the  petition  in  behalf  of 
the  Zoar  Mission  School,  no  contract  was  made  for  that  institution. 

Quapaw, — ^The  appropriation  for  educational  purposes  of  the 
Quapaw  tribe  appears  in  the  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34 
Stat.  L.,  344),  as  follows: 

For  education  per  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  May  thirteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three,  one  thousand  dollars;  ♦  ♦  ♦  Provided,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  certify  the  same  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Indians. 

The  Quapaws  have  a  "  national  council "  which  manages  the  busi- 
ness of  the  tribe,  and  whose  acts  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 
On  January  15,  1906,  therefore,  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  tlie 
reservation  was  directed  to  submit  to  the  council  the  application  of 
the  bureau  of  Catholic  missions  for  a  contract  for  the  care,  etc.,  of 
ten  Quapaws  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  School,  at  $50  per  capita;  and 
on  March  16  the  council  past  a  resolution  expressing  its  wish  "  that 
the  said  application  be  granted."  The  contract  was  entered  into  as 
requested,  and  claims  for  ihe  full  amount  thereunder  have  been 
settled. 

Sioux. — ^The  Great  Sioux  Nation  has  a  trust  fund  known  as  "  In- 
terest on  Sioux  $3,000,000  fund,"  which  is  divided  between  "  educa- 
tion "  and  "  annuity."  Its  treaty  funds  are  "  Subsistence  and  civili- 
zation  of  the  Sioux  "  and  "  Education,  Sioux  Nation."  The  last  two 
funds  and  the  "  education  "  part  of  the  trust  fund  are  used  for  the 
support  of  Government  schools.  The  "  annuity  "  part  of  the  trust 
fund  is  not  so  used,  but  is  paid  out  per  capita  to  the  Indians. 

The  President  said  in  his  letter  of  February  3,  1905,  that  caution 
should  be  exercised — 

to  see  that  any  petftion  by  the  Indians  is  genuine  and  that  the  money  appro- 
priated for  any  given  school  represents  only  the  pro  rata  proportion  to  which 
the  Indians  making  the  petition  are  entitled. 

In  pursuance  of  these  directions  a  blank  petition  was  formulated 
in  this  Office,  based  on  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
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IVIissions,  for  a  contract  for  each-  of  the  schools  named  in  the  applica- 
tion, payable  out  of  these  funds,  and  forwarded  to  the  several  agents, 
who  were  directed  to  place  it  in  the  agency  office  and  immediately 
to  notify  in  writing  the  authorities  of  the  missioB  school  that  the 
petition  was  there,  accompanying  the  notice*  with  a  copy  thereof. 
Each  agent  was  warned  to  give  abundant  notice  to  the  Indians  under 
his  care,  and  afford  all  who  wisht  to  sign  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
He  was  told  that  the  advertisement  must  be  made  with  the  utmost 
publicity ;  and  in  cases  where  inclement  weather  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable for  any  of  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otherwise,  to 
appear  in  the  agency  office  to  sign  the  petition,  he  was  to  send  it  to 
convenient  places,  and  have  it  presented  under  the  same  restrictions 
that  would  be  observed  in  his  office.  He  was  especially  cautioned  to 
"  be  extremely  careful  not  to  give  anyone  ground  for  <?omplaint  that 
a  surprise  of  any  sort  was  sprung  upon  him,"  and  also  that  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  matter  "  must  be  done  candidly  and 
in  the  open,  without  favor  or  prejudice."  As  a  further  safeguard 
this  instruction  was  added : 

When  an  Indian  intending  to  sign  tlie  petition  appears  for  that  purix)se,  you 
will  yourself,  and  also  thru  the  interpreter,  explain  the  terms  of  the  petition 
to  him  so  thoroly  that  both  yourself  and  the  interpreter  may  be  able  to  sign 
the  certificate  to  be  appended  to  the  petition.  In  every  case  you  must  be  careful 
to  see  that  the  proposed  petitioner  thoroly  understands  what  he  is  doing  before 
you  permit  him  to  sign. 

These  orders  were  reenforced  in  another  letter  of  January  20,  1906, 
to  the  several  agents  explaining  the  petition  and  former  letter  of 
instructions  and  saying : 

I  would  further  impress  upon  you  the  Importance  of  dealing  with  a  trouble- 
some matter  like  the  business  of  handling  petitions  in  the  broadest  ^and  most 
charitable  spirit.  Some  question,  for  example,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  signer  of  the  petition  is  liable  to  reduce  by  his  own  act  the  amount 
of  money  coming  to  him  and  his  family  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Government  guarantees  to  every  Indian  child  a  chance  to  get  a  common 
school  education  somewhere,  and  that  it  maintains  a  large  and  expensive  educa- 
tional establishment,  only  part  of  which  is  supported  from  the  tribal  funds,  the 
rest  being  a  burden  on  a  general  educational  appropriation  by  Congress  ej^^mpt, 
by  statutory  prohibition,  from  drafts  for  sectarian  school  purposes.  Hence  any 
diversion  of  tribal  money  to  the  support  of  mission  schools  is  bound  to  reduce  to 
some  extent  the  total  balance  which  w^ould  eventually  be  divided  per  capita  in 
some  form  among  the  tribe.  It  may  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  reduction  If 
the  tribal  fund  is  large,  and  a  large  one  if  the  tribal  fund  is  small ;  but  it  will  be 
a  reduction  of  some  sort,  and  under  the  President's  latest  order  will  be  suffered 
more  or  less  by  all  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

These  petitions  were  returned  at  various  times  from  the  several 
Sioux  agencies,  and  will  be  taken  up  seriatim.  Contracts  based  on 
the  shares  represented  by  the  petitioners  were  executed,  as  will  be 
shown  specifically  in  a  f^ter  paragraph. 
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As  the  President  had  directed  that — 

each  Indian  in  a  tribe  is  to  be  credited  with  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  fand, 
which  you  [I]  will  apply  for  him  to  the  Government  school  where  that  is  the 
school  used,  or  to  ttie  church  school  where  that  is  the  school  used.  Instead  of 
segregating  any  portion  ofi  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Government  scbool 
and  prorating  the  balance — 

the  same  funds  Were  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  mission  and  Gk>vem- 
ment  schools  in  proper  proportion.  Therefore,  contracts  for  the  mis- 
sion schools  were  made  payable  from  the  "  education  "  part  of  the 
trust  fund  "  Interest  on  Sioux  $3,000,000  fund,"  and  from  the  treaty 
funds  for  "Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsistence,  and 
civilization,"  and  "  Education,  Sioux  Nation."  As  the  "  annuity  "  part 
of  the  trust  fund  "  Interest  on  Sioux  $3,000,000  fund  "  is  not  used  for 
Government  schools,  it  was  not  taken  into  consideration  in  view  of  the 
President's  directions. 

The  three  mission  schools  receiving  aid  from  these  funds  are  the 
Holy  Rosary  Mission,  Pine  Ridge;  Immaculate  Conception  SchooU 
Crow  Creek,  and  St.  Francis  Mission  School,  Rosebud  Agency,  all 
in  South  Dakota. 

Holy  Rosary  Mission  School. — ^The  petition  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Sioux  Indians  for  a  contract  with  this  school  was  dated  March  16, 
1906,  and  was  signed  by  224  members  of  the  tribe,  representing  801 
shares  out  of  the  6,703  on  the  rolls.  As  the  number  of  shares  repre- 
seiited  was  sufficient  to  grant  the  request  of  the  bureau,^  a  contract 
was  duly  entered  into  for  200  pupils  at  $108  per  capita,  amounting  to 
$21,600. 

Immaculate  Conception  School. — The  petition  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Indians  for  a  contract  with  this  school  was  dated  February  27,  1906. 
and  was  signed  by  21  members  of  the  tribe,  representing  81  shares 
out  of  the  1,009  on  the  rolls.  It  appeared  that  the  number  of  shares 
represented  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  my  granting  the  request 
of  the  Catholic  bureau  for  a  contract  for  65  children,  and  on  April 
30,  1906,  the  bureau  modified  its  request  to  meet  the  conditions,  and 
I  made  a  contract  accordingly  for  37  pupils  at  $108  per  capita,  in- 
volving $3,996  instead  of  $7,020. 

On  February  14,  1906,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 
represented  to  this  Office  that  it  was  carrying  at  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception School  a  number  of  pupils  whose  parents  were  members  of 
the  Lower  Brule  and  Yankton  Sioux  Indians.  As  these  pupils  had 
been  paid  for  under  the  contract  for  the  last  preceding  year,  it  was 
requested  that  a  supplemental  contract  be  made  for  such  number  of 
Yankton  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Indian  children  as  might  be  allowed 
on  a  petition  from  said  Indians.  I  therefore  sent  petitions  to  the 
United  States  Indian  agents  for  the  Lowe;:  Brule  and   Yankton 
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Sioux  respectively.  On  March  30,  1906,  the  Lower  Brul6  petition 
was  signed  ^by  2  members  of  the  tribe,  representing  6  shares  but  of 
the  466  on  the  rolls,  and  a  contract  was  duly  executed  for  2  pupils  at 
$108  each.  This,  added  to  the  previous  contract,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  from  37  to  39,  and  the  amount  from  $3,996  to  $4,212 ; 
but  as  the  average  attendance  has  been  only  36,  the  settlement  has 
been  for  but  $3,887.66.  The  Yankton  petition  was  returned  without 
signatures. 

St  Francis  Mission  School. — The  petition  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Indians  for  a  contract  with  this  school  was  dated  March  26,  1906, 
and  signed  by  212  members,  representing  669  shares  out  of  the  4,986 
on  the  rolls.  As  the  number  of  shares  represented  was  sufficient,  a 
contract  was  duly  entered  into  for  250  pupils  at  $108  per  capita, 
amounting  to  $27,000. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1906,  a  bill  in  equity  was  filed  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reuben  Quick  Bear 
and  others,  Rosebud  Indians,  against  Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commis- 
sioner, and  others,  asking  that  an  injunction  be  granted  to  restrain 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  from  executing,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  approving,  a  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Cath- 
olic Indian  Missions  for  the  St.  Francis  Mission  School  on  the  Rose- 
bud Reservation,  payable  out  of  the  trust  and  treaty  funds  of  the 
said  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  several  officers  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment from  paying  any  money  under  said  contract  if  executed.  I  am 
informally  advised  that  this  proceeding  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  legality  of  such  contracts  with  sectarian  schools.  The 
hearing  has  not  yet  been  had.  Consequently,  tho  the  contract 
has  been  approved,  no  claims  have  been  settled  or  payments  made 
thereunder  for  the  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the  fiscal 
year  1906,  and  none  will  be  until  the  suit  has  been  decided.  As  the' 
average  attendance  has  been  only  233,  the  total  of  claims  which  would 
have  been  settled  but  for  the  suit  reaches  but  $25,164  instead  of 
«27,000. 

Tongue  River  Cheyenne. — ^There  are  1,412  Tongue  River  Chey- 
ennes  who  are  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  treaty  fund 
"Support  of  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  subsistence  and 
civilization,  1906."  Of  these  481  have  a  share  in  the  Sioux  fund, 
"  Interest  on  $3,000,000."  The  petition  of  the  Tongue  River  Chey- 
ennes for  a  contract  with  St.  Labre's  School  was  dated  February  19, 
1906,  and  signed  by  25  members,  representing  108  shares  in  the 
treaty  fund  referred  to.  The  number  of  signers  was  not  sufficient 
to  entitle  them  to  one  pupil's  expenses  from  the  Sioux  fund,  so  the 
contract  was  made  entirely  out  of  the  treaty  fund.  But  the  shares 
in  this  fund  did  not  warrant  a  contract  for  the  full  number  of  pupils 
106b— 06  m 6 
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asked  for,  and  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  modified  its 
original  application  so  that  a  contract  was  executed  for  39  pupils, 
at  $108  per  capita,  involving  $4,212  instead  of  $7,020. 

Summary, — ^The  following  table  summarizes  the  contracts  executed 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  in  mission  ^ools  for  the  fiscal 
year  1906 : 


Name  of  boarding  school. 


St.  Jofieph's 

St.  Louis 

St.  John's 

Immacolatc  Conception. 


Holy  Rosary 
St.  Francis.. 
8t.  Labre's . . 
St.  Mary's... 


Total. 


Tribe. 


Menominee : 

Osage 

do 

Sioux  of  Crow  Creek  and 
Lower  Brul6  agencies. 

Sioux 

do 

Northern  Cheyenne 

Quapaw 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Rate 
per  cap- 
ita. 


170 
76 
65 


200 

250 

S9 

10 


848 


9106 
125 
125 
108 

108 

106 

108 

50 


Total 
amount. 


118,860 
9.375 
8,125 
4,212 

21.600 

27,000 

4,212 

500 


98,884 


A.Terage 
attend- 
ance. 


129 
61 
85 
96 


Claims 

oettled 

for. 


fl3,922.2» 
7,fi91» 
4.401.2S 
3.887.(6 


200    2i.<»aoo 

233  U25, 164.00 
39       4,212.00 

10 1      fioaoo 


743  .  81, 281.  U 


"As  an  injunction  suit  has  been  filed  to  restrain  any  payment  under  this  contract, 
none  has  been  made. 

APPIJCATIONS  FOB  CONTRACTS  FOB  1907. 


On  July  12,  1906,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  re- 
quested that — 

contracts  be  granted  for  the  care  and  education  of  Indian  children  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  payable  in  each  case  from  the  trust  and  treaty 
funds  of  the  tribe  among  which  the  school  is  located. 

The  schools  and  tribes  named,  with  the  number  of  children  and 
rate  per  capita,  are  as  follows : 

For  75  children  of  the  Osage  tribe  at  St  Louis  Boarding  School.  Osage  Agency, 
at  $125  per  capita  per  annum. 

For  Go  children  of  the  Osage  tribe  at  St  John's  Boarding  School,  Osage 
Agency,  at  $125  per  capita  per  annum. 

For  150  children  of  the  Menominee  tribe  at  St  Joseph's  Industrial  School 
Green  Bay  Agency,  at  $108  per  capita  per  annum. 

For  250  children  of  the  Sioux  tribe  at  St  Francis  Mission  School,  Rosebud 
Agency,  at  $108  per  capita  per  annum. 

For  200  children  of  the  Sioux  tribe  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  School,  Pine 
Ridge  Agency,  at  $108  per  capita  per  annum. 

For  65  children  of  the  Sioux  tribe  under  the  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brul6,  and 
Yankton  agencies,  at  Immaculate  Conception  Mission  School,  Crow  Creek 
Agency,  at  $108  per  capita  per  annum. 

For  GO  children  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  at  St  Labre's  Mission  School 
Tongue  River  Agency,  at  $108  i^er  capita  per  anniun. 

For  20  children  of  the  Quupaw  tribe  at  St  Mary's  Boarding  School,  Quapaw 
Reservation,  at  $50  per  capita  per  annum. 

On  August  20,  1906,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  was 
informed  that,  altho  the  President  in  his  communication  of  December 
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23, 1905,  had  directed  the  use  of  treaty  funds  for  contracts  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1906,  he  also  said : 

No  new  contracts  are  to  be  entered  into  for  such  payments  from  these  funds 
(treaty  funds)  after  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  unless  there  is  author- 
ization by  Congress  or  some  determination  by  the  courts — 

that,  as  there  had  been  no  authorizatiou  by  the  Congress  or  deter- 
mination by  the  courts  of  the  right  of  this  Office  to  apply  treaty 
funds  for  the  purposes  named  in  his  letter,  only  the  trust  funds  of 
the  several  tribes  would  be  available  during  the  current  fiscal  year; 
that  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Osage  Agency  would  be  di- 
rected to  present  the  request  for  contracts  for  St.  Louis  and  St.  John's 
boarding  schools  on  that  reservation  in  the  same  manner  as  last  year; 
that  petitions  would  be  prepared  for  submission  to  the  Menominee 
Indians,  covering  a  contract  with  St  Joseph's  Mission  School;  but 
that  the  request  for  a  contract  with  St.  Mary's  Mission  School  on  the 
Quapaw  Reservation,  Ind.  T.,  could  not  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion, as  the  fund  out  of  which  such  contract  would  be  payable,  if 
granted,  falls  under  the  prohibitive  class  of  treaty  ftods. 

Sioux  and  Cheyenne. — Referring  to  the  proposed  contracts  for  the 
mission  schools  under  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  Crow  Creek,  and  Tongue 
River  agencies,  the  bureau  was  informed  that  the  only  trust  fund 
available  for  contracts  at  these  several  places  is  that  known  as 
"  Interest  on  Sioux  $3,000,000  f und>"  which  is  prorated  to  the  Sioux 
Indians  at  the  several  agencies;  that  the  funds  heretofore  used« 
known  as  "  Education,  Sioux  Nation,"  "  Subsistence  and  civilization 
of  the  Sioux,"  and  "  Support  of  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes — 
subsistence  and  civilization,"  being  treaty  funds,  can  not  be  consid- 
ered in  ntaking  contracts  for  any  of  these  mission  schools ;  and  that, 
before  sending  petitions  to  the  agencies  concerned,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  any  change  or  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  or  in 
the  rate  per  capita  was  desired. 

On  September  14,  in  answer  to  this  letter,  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  requested  that — , 

no  action  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  petitions  or  othcn^'lsc  so  far  as  our 
schools  among  the  Sioux  and  Northern  Cheyennes  and  the  Quapaws  ^re  con- 
cerned until  such  time  as  a  decision  shall  have  been  reached  In  the  Rosebud 
injunction  case. 

Osage. — On  August  20, 1906,  the  application  of  the  Bureau  of  Cath- 
olic Indian  Missions  for  contracts  for  the  education  of  Osage  Indian 
(children  in  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  John's  mission  schools  on  the  Osage 
Reservation  for  the  twelve  months  beginning  July  1,  1006,  was  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Osage  Agency,  Okla., 
for  presentation  to  the  Osage  Tribal  Council  provided  for  in  an  act 
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of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1906.  On  September  10  the  agent 
transmitted  the  resolution  of  the  council,  past  two  days  before,  recom- 
mending that  the  contracts  be  granted.  This  has  been  done.  The 
contracts  provide  for  the  payments  of  claims  arising  under  them  out 
of  "  Interest  on  Osage  fund,"  "  Interest  on  Osage  school  fund,"  and 
the  $50,000  set  aside  by  paragraph  3,  section  4,  of  the  act  of  June  28, 
already  mentioned,  as  follows : 

'  There  shall  be  set  aside  from  the  royalties  received  from  oil  and  gas  uot  to 
exceed  $50,000  per  annum  for  ten  years,  from  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1907,  for 
the  support  of  the  Osage  boarding  school  and  for  other  schools  on  the  Osage 
Indian  Reservation  conducted  or  to  be  established  for  the  education  of  Osage 
Indian  children. 

Menominee. — On  September  4,  1906,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Menominee  Indians  covering  the  mat- 
ter of  contract  for  St.  Joseph's  mission  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1907. 
He  was  directed  to  exercise  the  same  formalities  as  last  year  and  to 
see  that  the  Indians  thoroly  understood  what  it  means  to  affix  their 
namas  to  the  paper.  He  was  also  informed  that  the  number  of  pupils 
allowed  will  be  based  on  the  number  of  petitioners'  shares  represented 
on  the  petition.  The  petition  has  not  been  returned  to  this  Office,  and 
the  matter  of  making  a  contract  will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  its 
receipt. 

RATIONS  TO  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  326)  contains 
tlie  following  provision : 

Mission  schools  on  an  Indian  reservation  may,  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  receive  for  such  Indian 
children  duly  enrolled  therein  the  rations  of  food  and  clothing  to  which  said 
children  would  be  entitled  under  treaty  stipulations  if  such  children  were  living 
with  their  parents. 

To  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress  the  following  regulations 
relating  to  these  issues  have  been  promulgated : 

The  superintendent  of  a  mission  school  on  a  reservation  coming  under  the 
terms  of  this  law  who  desires  such  rations  and  clothing  must,  on  the  1st  day  of 
July  in  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  make  a  full  statement  to 
the  agent  or  the  Kuperintendent  in  charge  of  the  agency,  giving  the  total  enroU- 
ment  and  the  average  attendance  of  such  reservation  Indians  at  his  school 
during  the  previous  year. 

The  superintendent  or  agent  will  carefully  go  over  this  list  and  note  those 
children  who  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. '  He  will  then  notify  tlie 
superintendent  of  the  mission  school  of  the  number  and  the  names  of  pupils  for 
whom  rations  may  be  issued  to  the  school.  And  the  superintendent  of  the  mis- 
sion school  shall,  at  as  early  a  date  in  the  quarter  as  may  be  practicable,  make 
a  requisition  (in  accordance  with  the  number  of  mission  pupils  who  are  allowed 
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rations)  for  the  rations  and  clothing  to  be  issued  to  the  school  on  account  of 
said  pnpils  during  that  qnarter. 

These  requisitions  shall  show  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil,  the  tribe  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  as  the  case  may  be,  who 
woufd  be  entitled  to  draw  the  ration  and  clothing  for  the  child  if  it  were  at 
home,  and  the  actual  number  of  days  each  pupil  was  In  attendance  at  the 
school  during  the  previous  quarter. 

The  number  of  rations  unissued  during  the  preceding  quarter  must  also  be 
given,  so  that  proper  allowance  may  be  made  by  the  agent  in  the  subsequent 
quarter. 

Based  on  this  requisition  the  agent  will  issue  to  the  mission  school  the  neces- 
sary rations  and  clothing  as.  if  the  children  were  at  home,  deducting  the  same 
from  the  amount  which  would  have  been  allowed  the  parents  for  the  use  ot 
such  children  were  they  at  home,  and  making  full  statement  as  to  number  of 
rations  issued,  to  whom,  and  on  whose  account  when  submitting  usual  report  of 
issues. 

Application  from  any  mission  school  on  an  Indian  reservation 
where  rations  are  issued  under  treaty  stipulations  will  bS  considered 
if  presented  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  school  and  if  it  sets 
forth  the  particulars  called  for  by  these  regulations,  and,  if  the 
Indians  named  are  beneficiaries  under  the  law,  proper  orders  will  be 
given  for  the  allowance  of  such  rations  to  the  schools  concerned. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  several 
Indian  schools,  compared  with  last  year,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  Diddan  schools,  1905  and  1906,  sJu>wino 

increase  in  1906,  also  number  of  schools  in  1906, 


1 


Kind  of  school. 


Enrollment.    '  Increase     ..^f^J«™5«       I  Increase 
I   ( -»- )  or       attendance.    ,   ( + )  or 

1  decrease .decrease 


1905.    I    19()6. 


(-). 


Qoyemment  schools:  i 

Nonreservatlou  boarding 9, 736  ,    9, 279 

Reservation  boarding !  11,402  I  11,007 

Day 4,399!    4,476 


Total 25,637  i  24,762 


Mission  schools: 


Boarding 2.96tJ  ,    3,896 


Day 


340 


Total ' I    3,368.    3,736 


Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

Hampton 

Public 


997  I 

125  I 

84  I 


972 

115 

94 


Aggregate 30,106  i  29,679 


-  25 

-  10 
+  10 


1905. 


-457  8,236 
--395  1  10,030 
+  77  '    3, '271 


-775     21,537 


+  430       2.M7 
-  67  321 

+878       2.868 


897 

102 

51 


-427  '  26,465 


1906. 


8,386  I 

9,648 

3,842 


21,376 


2,841  I 
252 


874  , 

100  ! 

50 


25,492 


(-). 


+149 
-382 
+  71 


-162 


+294 
-  «J 


3,09ii  I        +225 


-  23 

-  2 

-  1 


+  37 


Nnm- 

bcrof 

schools 

1906. 


25 

9U 

146 


261 


45 
8 


48 


(•) 


8 
1 


318 


«  Six  pnhlic  schools  in  which  Indian  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  here. 
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Statistical  information  concerning  pupils  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  is  omitted,  as  these  institutions  are  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
State  authorities.  Similar  information  relating  to  educational  mat- 
ters among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  appears  on  pages  134  to  138  of 
this  report. 

There  were  261  Government  schools  during  the  year  just  ended,  as 
against  257  for  the  year  before  that.  The  total  average  attendance 
in  1906  was  21,375 ;  in  1905  it  was  21,537.  The  decrease  of  162  oc- 
curred in  the  reservation  boarding  schools,  as  the  nonreservation 
schools  showed  an  increase  of  149  and  the  day  schools  of  71.  The 
mission  boarding  schools  had  an  increase  of  294  an{l  the  mission  day 
schools  a  decrease  of  69.  The  contract  schools  had  23  pupils  less 
than  their  attendance  for  1905. 

The  total  number  of  Government,  mission,  and  contract  schools  is 
318,  with  an  enrollment  of  29,679  pupils,  a  decrease  of  427,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  25,492,  an  increase  of  3.7. 

A  summary  of  Indian  schools  and  attendance  for  the  last  thirty 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Number  of  Indian  schools  and  average  attendance  from  J 877  to  1906.<i 


Year. 


Boarding  schools. 


Number. 


1877 
187H 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1)K)1 
1902 
1903 
19(Vt 
1905 
1906 


Average 
attendance. 


48 

49 

5*/ 

60 

68 

71 

•3,077 

80 

3,793 

87 

4,723 

114 

6.201 

115 

7,2tX) 

117 

8,020 

126 

8,705 

136 

9, 146 

140 

9,f6> 

146 

11,425 

149 

12,422 

166 

13.635 

157 

14. 457 

157 

15.031 

156 

15.(i83 

145 

15,026 

148 

16,112 

149 

16, 891 

153 

17,708 

161 

19.464 

163 

20,576 

162 

20. 772 

ir,2 

21, 5H2 

167 

21.812 

\m 

21,848 

Day  schools.^ 


Number.  ;.jA;«^J«^. 


Totate. 


102    ; 

119 

107  I 

109  • 

106  ' 

76  '  1,687 

88  ,  1.898 

98  :  2,237 
86  1,942 

99  2.370 

110  ,  2,500 

107  2,715 
103  I  2,406 
106  2,367 
110  I  2,163 
126  2,745 
119  ,  2,668 
115  I  2.639 
125  3, 127 

140  8,579 
143  I  3,650 
149  I  3,536 
147  !  8,631 
154  '  8,860 

143  '  3,613 
136  3.644 

144  .     3,610 

141  i  3,522 

145  !  3,643 
149  !  3,644 


Number. 

Avenge 
attendaDoe. 

150 

3,S» 

•168 

4,1<2 

150 

4.4« 

Uf 

4.651 

174 

4.976 

147 

4.714 

168 

&,68S 

185 

6.90 

200 

8. 143 

214 

9.(90 

227 

10,50) 

2?8 

11,420 

219 

11.552 

246 

12,233 

256 

IS.  588 

'            275 

16.16T 

275 

•1«.905 

1           272 

17.220 

282 

18,  W 

,           296 

19, 2K 

1           288 

l».hT*^ 

1           297 

19.6tf 

296 

20.522 

:-«7 

21.56K 

304 

28,077 

299 

M.iaD 

306 

24.3S2 

803 

25.104 

312 

%\^b 

*           318 

1 

25,492 

•  8ome  of  tlie  flsrures  In  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1890  were  taken  from  reports  of 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  Fchools.  As  revised  they  are  all  taken  from  the  report» 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Prior  to  1882  the  tigures  Include  the  New  York 
schools. 

*  Indian  children  attending  public  schools  are  Included  in  the  average  attendance,  Imt 
the  Mchools  are  not  Included  in  the  numl)er  of  schools. 
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SCHOOL   APPHOPBIATION8. 


In  1877  Congress  appropriated  $20,000  for  Indian  education,  and 
the  amounts  allowed  annually  for  the  last  thirty  years  for  the  same 
purpose  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Y«r. 

1  Appropri- 1 

1       KOOOOI 

I  Appnph-  .  PerceDl 


ISW 


*   SCHOOL   EMPLOYEES. 

All  employees  in  the  Indian  schools,  with  the  exception'  of  laborers, 
are  in  the  classified  service.  They  are  appointed  from  lists  of  eligi- 
hies  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  qualified  for  their 
respective  positions.  Except  in  a  few  instances  this  system  has 
secured  for  the  service  as  competent  persons  as  the  salaries  of  the 
respective  positions  would  command  in  any  event.  Its  chief  draw- 
back is  what  might  be  termed  a  mechanical  one,  the  inelasticity  of 
the  selective  feature  of  the  civil-service  law,  which  not  infrequently 
results  4n  a  long  delay  in  filling  one  of  the  less  desirable  positions, 
the  OflSee  being  obliged,  of  coui-se.  to  offer  tjie  place  to  only  one 
eligible  at  a  time,  and  (o  allow  him  a  reasonable  period  in  which  to 
nccept  or  decline. 

A  long  series  of  declinations,  with  waits  of  from  three  days  to  a 
week  between  them,  means  sometimes  a  very  serious  delay  under 
■:onditions  when  every  day  is  important — as,  for  instance,  when  the 
OflSce  is  suddenly  faced  with  the  necessity  of  supplying  an  engineer 
to  one  of  the  school  phiiits  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  center 
of  civilization,  where  even  temporary  help  is  not  to  be  had  at  any 
price.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  in  all  emergencies  which  have 
arisen  thus  far  during  my  administration  I  have  found  the  Civil 
Service  Commi-ssion  not  only  i-eady  but  glad  to  cooperate  in  any 
reasonable  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  situation,  so  that  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  system  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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For  various  reasons  47  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  all  dibbles 
receiving  appointments  decline  them.  This  is  sometimes  due  to  their 
having  waited  so  long  that  their  plans  have  changed,  or  between 
examination  and  appointment  they  have  found  other  emplojonent, 
or  illness  in  the  family  interferes  with  any  immediate  disturbance 
of  its  personnel,  or  the  appointee  does  not  fancy  the  country  or  the 
climate  into  which  he  is  to  be  sent,  or  he  regards  the  salary  offered  as 
too  low,  or  what  not. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  appointed  to  the  school 
service,  from  the  civil-service  eligible  lists,  3,311  persons,  of  whom 
1.581  declined.    These  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year. 


Appoint.   Deolina-^P^«S}. 


ments. 


1902 

517 

679 
716 
744 

213 

1903 

809 
321 
366 
372 

1904 

1906 

1906 •. 

41 

46 
47 
H 
60 


The  resignations  of  employees  during  this  period  were  3,012,  and  of 
those  who  resigned  505  returned  to  the  service  by  reinstatement 

Of  the  appointees,  1,414  were  Indians,  of  whom  1,266  resigned. 

A  not  uninteresting  feature  of  these  dry  statistics  is  the  report  that 
132  employees  were  married  during  their  service  in  the  schools. 


FARMING  AT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

As  it  has  so  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  most  of  the 
Indian  schoolboys  who  return  to  their  reservations  will  devote  them- 
selves to  farming  and  stock  raising,  these  industries  are  taught  at 
all  the  schools,  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The  Government 
has  been  prodigal  of  land  for  its  red  wards,  whose  start  in*  life  on 
their  allotments  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  white  boy. 
The  allotted  lands  vary  from  the  richest  and  most  fertile  to  great 
expanses  of  barren  sand  or  rock. 

Every  school  has  its  farmer,  who  is  expected  to  teach  the  Indian 
boys  to  handle  the  plow,  to  sow,  and  to  reap.  Ultra  scientific  farming 
is  not  attempted,  because  the  Indian  as  a  rule  has  not  reached  a  stage 
of  mental  development  where  he  can  grasp  such  subjects  as  meteor- 
ology and  the  chemistry  of  soils.  The  utmost  aim  of  the  Government 
is  to  adapt  the  young  Indian's  education  to  his  personal  character- 
istics and  environment.  Fair  everyday  farmers — ^men  who  have 
learned  by  hard  experience  how  to  make  a  crop  grow  in  an  obdurate 
field — are  sought  as  instructors  for  the  pupils.  Altho,  unfortunately, 
in  many  instances  the  right  men  do  not  come  to  the  front,  yet  in  the 
main  good  results  have  followed  the  plan. 
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The  measure  of  success  of  the  farmer  in  the  world  at  large  is  the 
value  of  his  product.  This,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  standard  of 
an  Indian  school.  The  Indian  boy  not  only  must  be  taught  the  right 
way  of  preparing  for,  planting,  and  cultivating  his  crops,  but  his 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  wrong  way,  so  tliat  he  may  know 
what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  imitate.  The  objective  lesson  of  a 
poor  crop  which  can  be  traced  to  incorrect  planting  is  as  good  as 
that  of  an  abundant  one  obtained  by  correct  methods.  For  this  rea- 
son the  amount  produced  on  an  Indian  school  farm  is  not  a  wholly 
trustworthy  index  of  the  fruits  of  the  expenditure,  since  the  educative 
value  of  the  incidental  training  can  not  be  reduced  to  dollars  and 
cents.  Nevertheless,  the  crop  returns  have  a  certain  interest  of  their 
own.  Every  school  is  required  to  keep  an  accurate  account  with  its 
farm,  garden,  etc.,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  to  make  a  report  on 
blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  Office  may  have  its 
information  in  uniform  shape  for  comparison. 

The  statistics  of  the  calendar  year  1905  show  the  following  total 
results  from  the  farms : 

Value  of — 

Field  crops : $140, 350. 16 

Orchard   products.. 8,458.  IC 

Dairy  products 79, 521. 47 

Live  stock 88, 752. 97 

Poultry 1 5,  Cll.  96 

Miscellaneous   products 40,094.45 


Gross  earnings 362, 789. 17 

Cost  of  labor  and  material 344,687.39 


Net  gain 18, 101.  78 

or  5J  per  cent  excess  of  income  over  expenses.    The  schools  showing 
the  largest  clear  gains  for  the  year  were : 

Chilocco $11,735.15  I  Tomah  $2,778.23 

Carlisle  -^ 10, 557. 00  j  Pipestone  2,495.12 

Seger - 6,993.12  |  Riverside   (Oltla.) 2,308.96 

Fort  Totten 4,580.15     Standing    Roclc     (agricul- 

Plma . 4,010.08  I      tural)   2,280.50 

Riggs  Institute 3,675. 9(;     Rosebud 2,146.09 

Salem 3,355.56  ! 

^  CONSERVING  INDIAN   ART. 

On  the  same  principle  which  has  actuated  my  effort  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  that  which  is  best  in  our  aboriginal  music,  I  have  been 
exerting  mj^self  during  the  last  year  to  rescue  and  develop  the  best 
ideals  in  the  pictorial,  plastic,  and  textile  arts  of  the  Indian.  At  one  or 
two  schools  which  are  specially  attended  by  Navaho  children  it  has 
been  found  practicable  to  set  up  looms  and  institute  a  course  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  distinctive  blanket  weaving  of  this  tribe.  Elsewhere  the 
pottery  industry,  as  practised  among  the  various -pueblo  groups,  has 
received  such  encouragement  as  the  Office  could  extend  to  it;  this 
has  been  on  the  condition  that  the  new  generation  should  be  trained 
in  the  clever  handiwork  of  the  elders,  but  .with  such  improvements 
in  the  clay  mixtures  and  the  surface  treatment  as  would  result  iu  a 
stronger  mechanical  product  without  any  diminution  of  its  artistic 
beauty  or  individuality.  Back  of  the  manual  dexterity  involved  in 
the  weaving  and  the  molding,  however,  lies  the  maintenance  of  the 
native  art  ideals  in  decoration;  and  I  seized  promptly  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  a  vacancy  in  the  art  instructorship  at  Carlisle  School 
to  extend  our  educational  work  in  that  direction.  !Miss  Angel  De 
Cora,  a  Winnebago  and  an  artist  by  profession,  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  chair,  in  order  that  the  new  movement  might  receive  its  first 
real  impulse  from  a  hand  at  once  skilful  and  sympathetic.  It  is  my 
desire  that  the  pupils  who  study  any  kind  of  decorative  work  shall  be 
encouraged  and  led  to  employ  Indian  combinations  of  line  and  color, 
and  that  the  products  of  the  school  shops,  as  far  as  they  lend  them- 
selves properly  to  ornamentation,  shall  show  the  characteristic  Indian 
touch  as  distinguished  from  the  Caucasian  designs  which  pervade 
the  same  branches  of  industry  elsewhere. 

Miss  De  Cora  entered  upon  her  duties  as  teacher  of  native  Indian 
art  on  the  1st  of  February,  1906.  In  the  short  time  she  has  been  at 
work  she  has  devoted  herself  more  to  drawing  out  what  is  already  in 
her  pupils  than  to  any  independent  constructive  program.  In  a 
report  made  at  about  the  close  of  the  school  year  she  said  : 

When  I  first  introduced  the  subject — Indian  art — to  the  Carlisle  Indian  stu- 
dents, I  experienced  a  discouraging  sensation  that  I  was  addressing  members  of 
an  alien  race.  I  realized  that  I  must  have  an  Indian  audience  if  the  subject 
was  to  continue.  For  a  week,  when  each  new  class  came  to  me,  I  appealed  to 
their  race  pride,  calling  on  them  in  mass  and  individually  for  Indian  history, 
not  as  the  white  historian  has  pictured  it  in  words,  but  as  some  of  us  hare 
heard  it  from  the  Indian  story-tellers  by  the  light  of  the  camp  fire;  but  tliere 
are  those  who  have  lost  all  their  Indian  lore  and  yet  retain  the  characteristic 
traits  of  the  race.  To  these  I  gave  the  advice  to  observe  the  few  specimens 
of  Indian  work  that  were  at  hand.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
have  served  to  call  our  minds  back  to  old  customs  and  lore,  and  in  this  short 
time  these  Indians*  decorative  instinct  is  greatly  roused. 

As  the  Indian  art  runs  in  purely  conventional  lines,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
make  this  a  school  of  design.  $ 

In  a  hurried  review  of  Indian  art,  I  noted  three  distinct  styles  of  Indian 
designing — the  Alaskan,  the  Southwestern,  and  the  Plains  Indian.  The  stu- 
dents represent  nearly  the  whole  country  in  Indian  tribes,  so  I  attempted  at 
first  to  get  the  dlfi'erent  tribal  styles  of  decoration.  The  Alaskans  failed  me 
in  this  elTort.  In  their  case  it  is  the  forgotten  lore  and  all  that  goes  to  inspire 
the  native  decorative  instinct. 

The  Pueblos  of  the  Southwest  still  retain  their  native  art,  and  it  is  from  them 
that  I  have  got  some  of  the  best  designs.    The  Plains  Indians  have  done  some 
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good  work,  but  are  timid  as  ynt  The  ESastern  iBdlans,  who  have  long  since 
lost  their  native  arts,  show  an  aptitude  to  ieam  from  the  others,  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  borrowed  and  copied  ideas  until  they  have  acquired  an  indl- 
ridua]  style  of  their  own.  Just  &h  soon  as  the  pupils  began  to  originate  designs 
by  their  own  intelligence,  their  curiosity  as  to  what  their  neighbors  were  doing 
caused  them  unconsciously  to  exchange  decorative  ideas  with  one  another.  I 
have  had  weekly  exhibitions  of  the  work  that  came  in  from  day  to  day,  which 
has  given  them  an  interest  and  a  feeling  of  competition.  As  yet  I  have  not 
burdened  their  minds  with  any  principle  of  designing  or  color,  but  we  would 
like  to  have  a  collection  of  good  specimens  of  old  Indian  work  as  examples  to 
guide  them.  The  few  articles  loaned  by  the  employees  of  the  school  were 
greatly  appreciated.  The  GOO  designs  for  borders  and  centers  that  I  have  seen 
fit  to  preserve'  are  pure  Inspiration  of  the  artists.  As  a  collection  of  artistic 
work  they  have  delighted  all  who  have  seen  them.  From  the  start  the  designs 
produced  suggested  weaving,  and  it  is  to  this  end  now  that  I  hoi^  to  make  all 
my  endeavors.  The  Navaho  blanket  is  still,  to  the  world,  a  work  of  .art,  and 
we  wish  to  work  under  the  plan  of  the  Navaho  weavers  and  execute  some  of  the 
interesting  designs  that  we  have  made  here.  I  am  about  to  look  into  the  Per- 
sian method  of  weaving,  and  later  I  hope  to  do  the  same  with  the  Navaho 
method. 

I  have  submitted,  along  with  the  school's  application  for  supplies,  my  list  of 
designers'  material  for  next  year.  The  material  required  for  weaving  I  am 
obliged  to  delay  till  a  later  date,  when  I  shall  have  the  experience  that  I  look 
fbrward  to  with  the  Persian  weavers.  The  work  will  be  slow  In  this  line,  as 
all  hand  labor  is,  but  I  have  faith  In  the  Indian's  skilful  hand  and  infinite 
patience  to  develop,  in  time,  an  industry  all  his  own. 

THE   END  OF   THE   OMAHA   BOARDING   SCHOOL. 

On  March  6, 1905,  the  Omaha  Indians  residing  on  the  Omaha  Res- 
ervation, Nebr.,  requested  that  the  Government  boarding  school  for 
their  reservation  be  discontinued.  This  petition  was  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the  tribe.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
request  were  that  the  present  reservation  boarding  school,  being 
small  and  inadequately  equipped,  was  of  very  little  benefit  to  the 
youth  of  the  tribe ;  that  their  children  needed-  more  thoro  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  on  the  one  hand  in  various  industrial  lines  and  on  the 
other  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning;  that  the  larger  non- 
reservation  schools  were  properly  equipped  for  any  advanced  educa- 
tion the  children  would  require;  that,  if  favorable  action  were  taken 
on  their  request,  they  would  permit  any  children  who  were  prepared 
for  transfer  to  attend  these  schools ;  that  they  would  obligate  them- 
selves to  send  to  the  district  schools  all  their  children  not  elsewhere 
enrolled,  and  to  compel  regular  and  continuous  attendance,  prom- 
ising to  cooperate  with  the  whites  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  schools. 

In  transmitting  the  petition  the  superintendent  said  that  he  favored 
the  abolishment  of  the  Government  boarding  school  and  cooperation 
with  the  county  authorities  in  extending  the  local  public  school  sys- 
tem by  enrolling  the  Indian  children  there,  and  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  tribe  desired  such  a  change. 
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The  ultimate  end  of  all  Government  eflFort  in  educating  Indian 
children  in  Indian  schools  is  to  prepare  them  for  communion  with 
their  white  neighbors  on  an  equal  footing  and  induction  into  our 
common  citizenship.  As  far  as  material  conditions  and  environment 
ia,re  concerned,  the  Omaha  Indians  are  now  as  nearly  ready  as  any  for 
advancing  to  a  new  stage  in  the  pursuance  of  this  policy.  Most  of 
them  speak  English  and  substantially  have  adopted  the  white  man's 
ways  of  living;  public  schools  have  been  built  within  the  limits  of 
the  old  reservation ;  there  is  no  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
to  the  admission  of  Indian  children  into  the  white  schools,  and  every- 
thing seems  favorable  to  the  State's  assuming  the  task  of  educating 
its  red  citizens  side  by  side  with  its  white  citizens. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when,  in  the  thickly  populated 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  Indians  have  been  allotted  and  large 
areas  of  inherited  lands  sold  to  white  farmers  who  have  settled  among 
them,  bringing  in  a  system  of  district  schools,  the  Government  muBt 
cease  to  provide  separate  schools  for  Indians.  After  mature  con- 
sideration of  this  plan  it  was  decided  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
closing  out  our  separate  educational  establishment  for  this  tribe,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  discontinuing  the  Government  boarding  school 
on  July  1, 1906. 

As  these  Indians  are  allottees,  and  their  lands  are  untaxable  for 
the  period  during  which  the  Federal  Government  holds  the  title  in 
trust,  this  arrangement  would,  if  left  to  itself,  compel  the  State  to 
assume  the  entire  burden  of  educating  its  red  citizens  without  re- 
ceiving any  such  compensating  benefits  as  it  receives  from  its  white 
citizens  thru  the  school  tax.  That  seems  unfair;  so,  as  these  Indians 
have  funds  to  their  credit,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Government 
shall  pay  an  amount  per  capita  for  the  Indian  children  who  attend 
the  common  schools  equal  to  that  which  is  paid  per  capita  by  the 
State  for  the  white  children  who  attend  the  same  schools. 

In  a  recent  report  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  reservation 
says  that  from  correspondence  with  some  nonreservatipn  schools  and 
from  talks  with  the  Indians,  he  anticipates  no  trouble  in  finding 
places  for  all  eligible  pupils  whose  parents  wish  them  to  have  the 
advantages  of  these  schools;  and  of  the  common  school  plan  he  says: 

During  the  past  year  there  were  over  eighty  of  the  Omaha  children  who 
attended  public  schools  on  the  reservation  and  in  the  towns  of  Pender  and  Ban- 
croft, and  I  have  never  heard  a  complaint  from  anyone  that  they  did  not 
receive  gOod  treatment.  There  seems  to  be  an  Increasing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  to  cooperate  with  this  office  in  the  matter  of  educating  the 
children,  both  whites  and  Indians,  on  the  reservation.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem on  the  reservation  has  not  yet  reached  the  degree  of  perfection  that  Is  to 
be  desired,  but  that  will  come  with  time  and  work.'  Owing  to  the  small  per- 
centage of  property  on  the  reservation  being  subject  to  taxation,  it  is  not 
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possible  in  most  districts  to  maintain  more  tlian  seven  months  school  in  the 
jear,  but  the  people  show  a  commendable  :tpirlt  by  voting  the  maximum 
amount  of  tax  that  can  be  levied.  In  this  respect  conditions  are  constantly 
improving,  as  every  land  sale  adds  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  the  taxable  prop- 
erty and  more  and  better 'renters  are  constantly  coming  in  with  property  which 
increases  the  assessed  valuation.  The  new  railroad  recently  constructed  across 
the  reservation  will  also  add  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  assessed  valuation, 
and  in  this  way  will  greatly  benefit  four  or  five  school  districts. 

INSTITUITS. 

Under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  four  Indian 
school  institutes  were  held  during  August  and  September  of  thi« 
year — at  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Standing  Rock,  N. *Dak.,  and  Rosebud 
and  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  holding 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  the  Department  of  Indian  Education,  which 
has  met  for  several  years  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  is  the  principal  Indian  institute  of  the 
year.  The  disaster  of  last  April,  of  course,  made  this  impossible, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  Institute  at  Tacoma  took  its  place  as  far  as 
practicable. 

All  the  institutes  were  well  attended,  and  unusual  interest  was 
shown  in  the  discussions.  Demonstration  lessons  with  classes  of 
Indian  pupils  were  given  by  experienced  teachers  in  the  service. 
The  methods  employed  in  the  great  nongovernmental  schools  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  and  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  in  correlating  the  literary  and 
industrial  work,  were  particularly  set  forth,  and  it  was  shown  how 
this  sort  of  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
practical  needs  of  the  Indian. 

Specimens  of  class-room  papers,  carpentry,  sewing,  bead  and  basket 
work  from  the  various  schools  were  exhibited  at  Tacoma.  A  coUec- 
tion  of  practical  class-room  work  from  Tuskegee  was  exhibited  at  all 
the  institutes,  and  teachers  took  notes  of  whatever  could  be  put  to 
use  in  their  particular  fields. 

The  purpose  of  holding  several  institutes  each  year  is  to  bring  the 
system  of  Indian  education  to  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency.  In 
different  localities  are  found  different  types  of  Indians  and  varying 
conditions,  and  by  comparison  of  methods  and  interchange  of  ideas 
f^ch  teacher  present  and  each  school  represented  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  the  others.  Thus  the  local  institutes  are  as 
valuable  in-their  Avay  as  the  general  institutes,  and  are  attended  by 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  any  institute  opportunities. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Institute,  held  at  Portland 
during  the  I^ewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  and  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Insti- 
tute of  last  year,  accompany  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Schools. 
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APPBOFBIATIOVS. 

The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  contains  appropriations 
which  aggregate  $9,325,024.98.  The  aggregate  of  the  appropriations 
contained  in  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  as  shown 
by  the  Report  for  1905,  was  $7,922,014.34. 

The  objects  of  the  appropriations  in  these  two  acts  were  as  shown 
by  the  following  tables : 

Appropriations  in  the  Indian  appropriation  aeta  for  the  fUcal  years  1906  and 

1907. 


1906. 


1907. 


Current  and  contingent  expenses I 

FalfiUing  treaty  stipalations | 

MiscellaneoiiB  Mupports  (gratuities) 1 

Incidental  expenses ; 

Support  of  schools j 

Miscellaneous I 

Kansas  consolidated  fund j 

Total : 


$761,600.00 

1,933,468.96 

585.000.00 

84.900.00 

3,777.100.00 

633,968.50 

155, 976. 88 

1889,800.00 

2,450,930.48 

576,000.09 

70,000.00 

3,924,630.09 

1,413. 664.  fift 

7,922,014.84 

9,325.024.96 

Appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  were  also  made  by  other 
acts,  as  follows : 

Appropriatifms  made  by  deficiency  and  other  acta  for  1906  and  1907. 


Current  and  continj^ent  expenses. 

PulHllin^  treaty  siipulationH 

f  ncidenUils 

Support  of  schools 

Miscellaneous 


1906. 


So3.2f.l.ll 

145,000.00 

2,020.00 

7. 449. 49 

164, 798. 11 


Total. 


:^72. 528. 71 


1907. 


fSO,  175.00 


K),  175.00 


Adding  these  two  tables  together  we  have  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  two  years,  as  follows : 

Total  appropriation  ft  for  the  Indian  Seriyice  for  the  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907. 


190(5. 


Current  mid  continpi'iit  expenses $804, 8(U.  11 

Fnlfilliiu?  tretvty  stipulations i  2.07«. 4r>S.  96 

Mis<'ellaneous  sujjports I  5H5, 000. 0Q» 

Ineirten  tals ;  .%,  920.  (K) 

Support  of  schools I  3, 784. 519. 49 

MIscelhUHMMis I  79S,  76«"..  <;i 

Kansas  coiisol idated  fund '  l-V),  97('».  S8 

I 

Tota  1 i  8, 294. 513. 05 


1907. 


$889,800.00 

2,4.'i0.930.4S 

576.000.00 

70.000.00 

3.924.630.00 

1,493.8;?9.66 


9.405,199.98 


1 

\ 
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The  excess  of  1907  over  1906,  $1,110,666.93,  is  accounted  for  as 
follows : 

1907  over  1906— 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $84,938.89 

Fulfilling  treaty  stlpulatloivs ^ 372,461.47 

Support  of  schools 140,080.51 

Miscellaneous   695,072.94 

$1, 292, 563. 81 

1906  over  1907— 

Miscellaneous  supports  (gratuities) 9,000.00 

Incidental   expenses 16,920.00 

Klinsas  consolidated  fund 155,976.88 

181, 896. 88 

Net   Increase 1, 110, 656. 93 

« 

The  principal  two  increases — ''  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  "  and 
"  miscellaneous  " — are  due,  the  first  to  carrying  out  the  Ellamath  In- 
dian agreement,  and  the  last  to  increased  appropriations  for  irriga- 
tion and  survey  purposes  in  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30»  1906,  taken 
from  Treasury  reports,  were  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses .- ^718,951.61 

Fulfilling   treaties 1, 715, 921. 46 

Miscellaneous  supports * ^ 567, 555. 90 

Trust  funds 2,876,140.33 

Incidentals ^ 89, 313. 00 

Support  of  schools 3,584.183.32 

Miscellaneous   3, 194,  793. 46 

Total   12,  746,  859.  08 

FBOTECTTNa  IMPBOVEHENTS  BY  INSUBANCE. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  circular  letter  of  May  28,  1906, 
sent  to  officers  in  charge  of  agencies,  as  to  the  protection  of  Indian 
owners  of  improvements  against  loss  by  fire  or  tornado : 

Authority  bas  been  granted  for  tbe  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  arising  from  tbe  sale  of  inberlted  Indian  lands  in  tbe  construction  of 
improvements  on  Indian  allotments,  consisting  of  bouses  and  bams,  and  it  bas 
occurred  to  tbe  Office  that  tbe  desirability  of  tbeir  baving  tbe  property  insured 
against  loss  by  fire  and  tornado  should  be  brought  to  tbe  attention  of  the  several 
owners  of  these  Improvements. 

You  are  requested  to  give  this  matter  the  necessary  attention  to  tbe  end  that 
protection  against  loss  from  these  causes  may  be  secured  by  tbe  several  Indian 
owners  of  Improvements  residing  under  your  jurisdiction. 

Where  such  owners  of  improvements  are  not  beneficiaries  ot  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands  and  now  on  deposit,  you  are  requested 
to  confer  with  them,  suggesting  for  tbe  purpose  the  expenditure  of  other  moneys 
of  which  they  may  be  possest 
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For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  greatest  security  and  to  assure  the  reis- 
suance of  expiring  policies,  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  be  issued  to  tlie 
Indian  agents  or  other  officers  in  charge  of  agencies,  acting  for  the  Government 
as  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the  allotments  on  which  the  Im- 
provements are  situated. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  in  allotment  work  since  my  last  annual  report  has 
been  as  great  as  the  facilities  at  command  would  permit 

Patents  were  issued  and  delivered  to  Indians,  classified  by  reserva- 
tions, during  the  year  as  follows :  • 


Reservation. 


Location. 


Kickapoo ♦ '  Kansan . . . 

Potawatomi t do  — 

L' Anse Michigan. 

Santee Nebraska . 

Devils  Lake North  Dakota 

Poiica 

Umatilla 

Cheyenne  River — 

Pine  Ridge .^ 


Rosebud 

Uintah  and  Ouray . 

Yakima 

Bad  River 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

do 

do 


Utah 

WaiibinKton 

Wisconsin . . 

do 


Total. 


Number. 


74 

218 

2 

4 

66 

S&l 

64 

691 

SU 

4n 

1,S10 

468 
« 


4.Q27 


The  allotments  approved  by  this  Office  and  the  Department  were, 
for  the  same  period : 


Reservation. 

Location. 

Number. 

Potawatomi 

Kansas 

J89 

Leech  Lake 

M  i  n  nesota 

518 

Crow 

Montana 

81 

Oto  and  Missouri 

OliJahoma 

72 

PoncA 

do 

156 

Cheyenne  River -- 

South  Dakota 

«M 

Pine  Ridfire 

, 

do 

812 

Swinomish 

Washinjrton 

1 

Yakima 

do 

406 

Shoshoni 

Wyominir 

966 

Total 

8.067 

ALLOTMENT  WORK  ON  RESERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows : 
Cheyenne  River. — ^The  Cheyenne  River  allotments  were  closed  once 
as  far  as  field  work  was  concerned,  on  October  15, 1905,  because  all  the 
Indians  who  would  take  land  had  been  scheduled  and  their  selections 
surveyed,  ^bout  260  Indians  had  refused  to  take  their  allotments, 
chiefly  because  of  the  influence  of  Chiefs  Hump  and  Iron  Lightning, 
who  cherished  the  hope  that  they  and  their  following  might  be 
allowed  to  remove  to  the  Tongue  River  country  in  Montana.    I  had 
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an  interWew  with  them,  explained  the  impracticability  of  their  plan, 
and  dispelled  some  other  objections  which  clung  in  their  minds,  and 
they  then  indicated  their  willingness  to  accept  their  allotments.  So, 
on  March  9, 1906,  Allotting  Agent  Gunderson  was  instructed  to  allot 
them.  It  afterwards  appeared,  however,  that  not  all  the  recalcitrant 
party  had  been  satisfied ;  for  Mr.  Gunderson  finally  felt  compelled  to 
report  that  further  effort  was  not  justified,  and  on  May  18  he  again 
closed  the  field  work  at  Cheyenne  River,  leaving  70  Indians  still 
unallotted. 

The  Black  Tomahauk  case, — ^The  annual  report  of  this  Office  for 
1899,  page  49,  gives  an  account  of  the  contest  between  Black  Toma- 
hawk and  Mrs.  Jane  Waldron  for  the  possession  of  a  tract  of  land 
which  was  selected  as  an  allotment  by  Black  Tomahawk  and,  after 
much  controversy,  patented  to  him  on  March  28,  1899.  The  land, 
however,  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Waldron,  who  instituted  an  action 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Hughes  County,  S.  Dak.,  "  to  have  her  ulti- 
mate rights  in  and  to  the  land  in  controversy  between  her  and  Black 
Tomahawk  determined,  and  to  have  the  patent  issued  to  him  inure 
to  her  use  and  benefit." 

The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota 
decided  that,  under  the  facts  ascertained  and  the  evidence  in  the 
•ecord,  the  complainant  was  entitled  to  a  decree  canceling  the  trust 
latent  issued  to  Black  Tomahawk  and  declaring  her  entitled  to  have 
the  lands  in  controversy  allotted  to  her. 

On  the  12th  of  last  March  the  Attorney-General  deoided  that  no 
appeal  should  be  taken  from  this  decision,  and  the  case  is  therefore 
closed. 

On  June  11, 1906,  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Cheyenne 
River  Agency,  on  the  request  of  this  Office,  furnished  a  certified  copy 
of  the  decree,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  findings  of  the  court 
were  substantially  as  follows : 

The  complainant  is  five-sixteenths  Sioux  Indian,  her  father  being 
a  white  man.  The  common-law  rule  that  children  take  the  race 
and  nationality  of  the  father  does  not  obtain  among  the  Indians  as 
to  the  offspring  of  a  white  man  married  to  an  Indian  woman,  and 
the  custom  ftnd  law  obtaining  among  Indians  have  been  uniformly 
recognized  by  the  different  bands  of  Sioux  and  by  the  United  States.* 
The  complainant  joined  the  Two  Kettle  band  of  Sioux  Indians  at 
the  Cheyenne  Eiver  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  was  recognized  by  that 

©The  court  quoted  from  Davison  v.  Gibson  (56  Fed.  Rep.,  445),  In  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  of  the  South  Dakota  circuit,  as  follows :  "  It  Is  common 
knowledge,  of  which  the  court  should  take  judicial  knowledge,  that  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  the  Indians  of  this  country  have  never  been  regulated  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  that  that  law  Is  not  adapted  to  the  habits, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  Indians." 

106b— ^  M 6 
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band  and  by  the  United  States  as  a  member  thereof.  The  mother  of 
the  complainant  drew  rations  at  the  Yankton  Agency  after  its  estab> 
lishment  in  1859,  and  when  she  died,  in  1894,  she  was  living  on  land 
allotted  to  her  on  the  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  888),  and  was 
recognized  by  that  band  as  an  Indian  of  their  tribe.  Whatever  set- 
tlement was  made  upon  the  land  in  controversy  by  the  defendant, 
Black  Tomahawk,  a  full-blood  Sioux,  was  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
complainant  and  not  in  good  faith,  but  in  the  interest  of  others.  On 
February  10,  1890,  the  time  for  the  Sioux  Indians  to  begin  to  file 
for  record  with  the  respective  Indian  agents  their  elections  to  have 
allotments  of  lands,  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  act  of 
1889,  Black  Tomahawk  was  not  residing  on  the  land  in  question,  but 
on  other  lands,  and  was  receiving  and  entitled  to  receive  rations  and 
annuities  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

Steps  will  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  the  court.  The  Office 
recently  directed  the  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  to  call 
upon  Black  Tomahawk  for  the  trust  patent  issued  to  him  in  1899 
and  to  transmit  it  to  this  Office  for  cancellation;  but  the  agent  reports 
that  Black  Tomahawk  refuses  to  deliver  the  patent,  as  he  has  been 
advised  by  his  lawyers  not  to  do  so. 

Coeur  d^Alene. — The  Coeur  d'Alfene  Reservation  in  Idaho  is  nearly 
ready  for  allotment.  The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat, 
L.,335)  directs  that  it  be  allotted,  each  Indian  to  have  160  acres.  The 
plats  of  sun^y  have  all  been  accepted  by  the  General  Land  Office 
except  one,  which  will  doubtless  be  ready  at  an  early  date.  They 
have  not  yet  been  furnished  to  this  Office,  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
received  the  work  can  proceed. 

Columbia  (Moses  agreement), — The  act  of  March  8, 1906  (34  Stat 
L.,  55),  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  trust  patents  to 
such  Indians  as  have  been  allotted  land  under  the  agreement  con- 
cluded July  7,  1883,  with  Chief  Moses  and  other  Indians  of  the 
Columbia  and  Colville  reservations,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Moses 
agreement."  These  patents  are  to  declare  that  the  United  States  will 
hold  the  land  thus  allotted  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  the  act  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  allottee,  or,  in 
case  of  his  decease  either  prior  or  subsequ^t  to  the  issue  of  the 
patent,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
At  the  expiration  of  ten  years  the  United  States  will  convey  the  land 
by  patent  to  the  Indian  or  his  heirs  in  fee  and  free  of  all  incum- 
brance. Any  conveyance  of  the  lands  by  any  allottee  or  his  heirs,  or 
any  contract  made  touching  them  before  the  expiration  of  the  trust 
period,  except  as  provided  in  the  act,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  sale  by  any  allottee  or  his  heirs  of  the 
lands  patented,  except  80  acres,  under  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  conveyances  of  these  lands  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  when  so  approved  will 
convey  full  title  to  the  purchaser,  the  same  as  if  a  final  patent 
without  restriction  on  alienation  had  been  issued  to  the  allottee. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  cause  patents  to  be  issued. 

Crow. — All  the  Crows  have  selected  their  lands,  and  the  field  work 
on  their  reservation  is  finished,  except  the  preparation  of  the  family 
record  showing  the  relationships  of  each  allottee.  This  will  require  a 
few  weeks  more ;  otherwise  the  allotment  work  would  have  been  closed 
during  the  year,  as  forecast  in  my  last  annual  report  The  family 
record,  which  the  OflSce  has  been  trying  to  compile  in  several  tribes 
during  recent  years,  has  become  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of  the 
act  of  May  8,  1906,  conferring  certain  probate  powers  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  It  will  of  course  make  all  allotment  work 
slower  and  more  laborious,  but  I  believe  the  delays  will  be  more  than 
paid  for  by  the  result.  The  total  number  of  Crow  allotments  exceeds 
2,000.  Of  the  allottees,  81  elected  to  retain  thei^  homes  on  the  ceded 
part  of  the  reservation,  while  33  of  those  who  were  living  on  the 
ceded  lands  preferred  to  have  their  improvements  sold  and  remove 
to  the  diminished  reserve.  The  ceded  lands  were  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  4,  1906. 

Flathead.— Ry  the  act  of  April  23,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  302),  the 
Flathead  Reservation  is  to  be  disposed  of  after  allotments  are  made 
to  the  Indians  entitled.  The  survevs  are  not  vet  finished,  but  on 
March  8,  1906,  the  Secretary  designated  John  K.  Rankin  to  make  the 
allotments.  On  April  4,  when  Mr.  Rankin  was  directed  to  begin  work, 
the  Office  could  provide  him  with  only  16  plats  of  survey,  and  these 
did  not  embrace  any  very  large  area  of  land  fit  for  allotment.  Since 
then  41  additional  towmship  plats  have  been  sent  to  him,  but  several 
others  have  not  vet  been  received  from  the  General  Land  Office.  Mr. 
Rankin  has  perfected  his  organization  and  has  a  large  force  pushing 
the  work  with  energy.  It  is  believed  that  the  Flathead  allotments 
will  be  completed  at  an  early  date,  as  the  members  of  the  tribes  en- 
titled on  that  reservation  are  generally  intelligent  and  progressive, 
having  fixt  abodes  and  many  improvements;  but  in  any  event  the 
work  will  be  done  fairly  and  thoroly. 

Jicarilla. — The  Jicarilla  Reservation  in  New  Mexico  is  an  example 
of  premature  allotment,  and  as  a  result  the  problem  presented  is  very 
serious.  In  this  case  the  allotment  was  not  induced  by  pressure  from 
white  land  seekers,  but  by  the  urgency  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
Their  eagerness  for  land  in  severalty,  however,  arose  from  no  longing 
to  become  civilized  citizens.  Their  chief  thought,  as  was  afterward 
discovered,  was  that  the  formal  allotment  of  their  lands  would  settle 
any  question  as  to  their  right  to  the  reservation,  concerning  which 
some  earlier  experiences  had  given  them  much  uneasiness. 
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Because  of  their  various  migrations,  and  the  many  changes  in 
agents  and  employees,  the  consus  rolls  of  the  tribe  prior  to  allotment 
were  practically  valueless,  as  names  had  been  given  to  the  Indians 
arbitrarily  and  new  ones  seem  to  have  been  used  at  each  enrollment. 
The  allotting  agent  conscientiously  tried  to  ascertain  the  actual  name 
of  each  Indian ;  but  names  meant  little  to  the  allottees,  and  when 
patents  were  issued  they  failed  to  recognize  the  individual  names 
under  which  they  had  been  allotted  or  else  were  too  indifferent  to 
disclose  them.  In  fact,  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
allottees  can  be  absolutely  identified  with  their  allotments. 

The  Indians  now  realize  their  mistake  and  have  almost  unani- 
mously petitioned  for  relief.  On  March  15,  1906,  a  special  report  to 
the  Department  set  out  the  conditions  and  submitted  a  draft  of  legis- 
lation which  would  serve  to  clear  up  the  muddle,  but  no  legislation 
was  secured.  The  only  way  in  which  the  matter  can  be  righted  is  to 
take  a  relinquishment  from  each  member  of  the  tribe,  cancel  the  out- 
standing patents,  and  reallot  the  lands.  As  is  usually  the  case,  there 
are  a  few  who  object  to  such  a  course;  but  the  benefits  are  so  obvious 
that  these  obstructionists  will  undoubtedly  agree  to  some  such  settle- 
ment when  the  situation  is  fully  understood  by  them.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  authorize  action  along  the  proposed 
line. 

Oto.— Under  the  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  217),  the  sur- 
plus lands  of  the  Oto  and  Missouri  Reservation,  in  Oklahoma,  were 
to  be  allotted  to  children  born  since  the  former  allotments,  and  any 
lands  still  remaining  were  to  be  divided  among  the  tribe.  The  chil- 
dren of  former  allottees  alive  on  June  30,  1904,  have  been  allotted, 
and  the  division  of  the  remainder  of  these  lands  is  almost  finished. 

Pine  Ridge. — At  Pine  Ridge,  Charles  H.  Bates  has  worked  steadily 
during  the  last  year  making  allotments,  and  tho  the  progress  made  is 
not  so  great  as  might  be  wisht,  under  all  the  circumstances  the  situa- 
tion is  satisfactory.  The  conflicting  claims  of  some  Indians  and  the 
indifference  of  others  have  done  most  to  delay  the  work. 

Poiica.— The  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  217),  covered  the 
Ponca  as  well  as  the  Oto  lands.  A  year  ago  I  reported  that  the 
selections  of  allotments  for  the  children  liad  been  approved.  During 
the  last  year  the  remainder  of  these  lands  have  been  divided  as 
directed  by  law. 

Quinaielt. — The  Quinaielt  Reservation,  in  Washington,  by  its  pecu- 
liar topography,  presents  more  difficulties  than  any  on  which  allot- 
ment has  been  attempted.  This  will  account  for  the  fact  that  altho 
the  allotting  agent  is  industrious  and  familiar  with  the  country  he 
has  not  averaged  14  allotments  a  month.  The  reservation  contains 
magnificent  timber,  closely  set  and  with  an  almost  impenetrable 
undergrowth.    It  is  broken  by  many  streams  and  lakes.    The  average 
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rainfall  exceeds  120  inches  a  year,  and  travel  is  almost  exclusively  by 
canoe.  As  lands  which  are  more  valuable  for  timber  than  for  grazing 
or  agriculture  can  not  be  allotted,  it  seems  next  to  impossible  to  make 
allotments  to  even  the  small  number  of  Indians  entitled — probably 
not  exceeding  300. 

Sac  and  Fox. — ^The  surplus  lands  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 
are  to  be  allotted  to  the  childreti  of  former  allottees  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (84  Stat.  L.,  849).  On  July  13  the 
Secretary  designated  Special  Allotting  Agent  George  A.  Keepers  to 
make  these  allotments.  Mr.  Keepers  has  nearly  finished  his  task, 
and  another  reservation  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

ShoahonL — Allotments  have  been  made  to  368  Indians  on  the  ceded 
part  of  the  Shoshoni  Reservation,  in  Wyortiing,  and  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department.  The  allotments  to  the  Indians  in  the 
diminished  Shoshoni  Reservation  have  been  completed  in  the  field  but 
have  not  yet  been  entered  on  the  tract  books  of  this  OflSce  or  sub- 
mitted for  Department  approval. 

On  June  2,  1906,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  opening  the 
ceded  lands  to  settlement  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1905  (33  Stat.  L., 
1016),  which  ratified  the  agreement  with  the  Indians. 

Uintah. — There  are  two  general  methods  of  making  allotments. 
The  one  is  merely  to  schedule  such  names  as  may  be  readily  found 
on  the  agency  rolls  and  list  a  tract  of  land  opposite  each  name,  not 
only  without  running  the  lines  and  establishing  the  corners,  but  even 
without  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  or  its  location 
with  regard  to  the  allottee's  home  or  selection.  The  other  requires 
the  running  out  of  the  subdivision  lines  and  establishing  the  corners 
in  the  presence  of  the  selector.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  land  actually 
wanted,  and  which  ought  to  be  allotted,  is  entirely  different  from  that 
which  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  description  given.  Too  often 
the  specific  legislation  directing  the  opening  of  a  reservation  seems  to 
contemplate  that  allotments  sliould  be  hurried  thru  after  the  first  plan. 

The  Uintah  Reservation,  in  Utah,  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
rushing  and  haphazard  method.  The  allotments  there  had  to  be 
made  very  hastily,  because  the  act  directing  the  opening  of  the  reser- 
vation did  not  allow  a  reasonable  time.  It  was  impossible  to  survey 
the  lands  before  the  opening,  much  less  before  the  allotments  were 
made,  and  not  even  yet  are  approved  plats  for  all  townships  contain- 
ing allotments  procurable,  tho  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  .^ince  the 
allotting  commission  finished  its  work.  A  field  party  is  still  engaged 
in  locating  the  allotments  scheduled  by  the  commission. 

As  must  always  be  the  case  under  circumstances  like  these,  the  allot- 
ment amounted  to  little  more  than  a  reservation  of  what  was  believed 
to  be  sufficient  land  of  the  right  character.  The  patents  for  the  allot- 
ments have  all  been  been  issued,  but  a  lai:ge  part  of  them  do  not 
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describe  the  lands  correctly.  The  errors  are  material,  and  many  dis- 
appointments will  occur,  but  fortunately  local  conditions  are  such 
that  settlers  have  not  taken  the  lands  very  rapidly,  and  hence  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  not  be  so  many  conflicts  and  contests  as  there 
would  have  been  if  the  surplus  lands  had  been  taken  at  once  on  the 
opening  of  the  reservation. 

The  work  of  correcting  the  patents  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  A  number  have  been  canceled  and  reissued  and,  as  far  as  now 
known,  nearly  300  more  will  have  to  be  put  thru  the  same  process. 
It  is  certain  that  some  persons — both  Indian  allottees  and  white  home- 
steaders— will  lose  a  part  of  the  lands  thej'^  have  selected  and  a  great 
deal  of  additional  labor  and  expense  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, all  due  to  the  unwise  haste  with  which  a  work  was  pushed  thru 
that  properly  demands  deliberation  and  care. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  mention  a  sequel 
to  the  Uintah  allotment  which  has  attracted  some  public  attention 
thru  exaggerated  tales  printed  in  various  parts  oif  the  country. 
The  Indian  population  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  was  divided  be- 
tween the  AVhite  River,  the  Uintah,  and  the  Uncompahgre  Utes. 
A  large  majority  of  the  AVliite  Rivers  were  never  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  opening  their  country  to  settlement.  They  are  the  group 
least  advanced  in  civilization.  In  the  spring  of  1905,  b2fore  the 
allotment  began,  a  delegation  chosen  by  and  from  all  three  bands 
visited  Washington  with  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the  lips  of  the 
authorities  here  just  what  events  were  pfendino^  and  having  the 
significence  thereof  explained  to  them.  The  representatives  of  the 
Uncompahgres  and  Uintahs,  tho  not  disguising  their  continued 
preference  for  the  old  over  the  new  order  of  things,  nevertheless 
indicated  their  readiness  to  trust  to  the  Government;  but  the  White 
Rivers  held  out  to  the  last,  insisting  upon  hearing  the  same  facts 
repeated  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  then  only  half  recognizing  the 
inevitable.  At  the  official  conferences  here  they  made  an  urgent  plea 
for  permission  for  their  band  to  remove  from  the  Uintah  Reservation 
to  some  reservation  where  no  white  people  would  disturb  them,  or  to 
find  homes  in  the  forest  reserve.  When  repeatedly  assured  that 
these  requests  could  not  be  granted,  they  returned  to  Utah  in  a  dis- 
satisfied mood  and  did  all  they  could,  short  of  actual  violence,  to 
embarrass  the  work  of  the  allotting  commission. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Office  received  information  that  a  large  part 
of  the  AAliite  River  band,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  had  left  the 
reservation  and  were  starting  for  some  point  in  South  Dakota,  ap- 
parently uncertain  whether  to  settle  down  in  the  Black  Hills  or  go 
on  to  Pine  Ridge  or  Rosebud.  To, their  ignorant  minds  anything 
which  still  remains  '*  Indian  country  "  must  be  open  to  all  Indians 
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equally  for  residence  purposes.  Their  agent  followed  them  into 
Wyoming,  intercepted  them  in  their  journey  across  that  State,  and 
for  several  days  counseled  with  them,  urging  and  admonishing  them 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  trying  to  point  out  to  them  the 
uselessness  of  going  further  with  any  such  project  as  they  had  in 
view.  When  he  announced  that  the  Indians  were  deaf  to  all  reason- 
ing and  had  decided  as  a  finality  to  push  on,  I  sent  him  the  follow- 
ing dispatch: 

If  absolutely  certain  you  can  not  Induce  Indians  to  abandon  their  Intentions, 
you  will  return  to  agency.  Before  doing  so  warn  them  that  If  they  persist  In 
disregarding  your  advice  they  must  take  the  responsibility  for  anything  that 
happens  to  them.  Explain  that  the  citizenship  to  ^«iiich  they  attribute  their 
Independence  has  Its  burdens  as  well  as  Its  prlvlfeges,  and  that  as  citizens 
they  are  liable  to  punishment  by  local  authorities  for  'any  unlawful  acts  they 
may  commit 

What  will  happen  to  these  Indians,  who  on  any  foreign  reservation 
can  not  be  recognized  except  as  visitors  or  permitted  to  stay  very  long 
in  that  character,  there  is  no  prophesying.  As  allottees  under  the 
old  law  they  are  citizens,  and  as  citizens  they  are  not  subject  to  even 
the  benevolent  despotism  exercised  over  the  noncitizen  Indians  by 
the  United  States  Government.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  Fed- 
eral authority  which  can  convey  them  back,  forcibly  and  against 
their  will,  to  the  country  where  they  belong,  except  by  the  process 
provided  by  the  Constitution  to  meet  situations  with  which  the  local 
authorities  confess  themselves  unable  to  cope.  The  most  that  this 
Office  or  the  Department  can  do  of  its  own  initiative  is  to  order  their 
expulsion  from  any  foreign  reservation  they  may  have  penetrated 
apd  impose  a  fine  of  $1,000  upon  any  one  of  them  who  returns  with- 
out permission.  But,  as  they  have  no  money,  the  fine  would  be  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  nullity.  Threats  of  the  guardhouse  would 
have  no  terrors,  for  the  guardhouse  would  at  least  mean  free  food 
and  shelter;  and  on  reservations  where  such  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  finding  employment  for  the  Indians  already  living  there,  no  open- 
ing seems  to  offer  itself  for  the  utilization  of  the  labor  of  a  band  of 
intruders  under  condemnation  of  vagrancy. 

To  forestall  the  criticism  that  all  this  is  a  narrative  of  adventure 
rather  than  a  discussion  of  the  allotment  question,  I  may  conclude 
the  story  by  saying  that  the  White  River  exodus  means  fresh  troubles 
in  straightening  out  the  land  tangle  at  Uintah.  Those  now  wander- 
ing Indians  who  have  not  yet  fairly  identified  themselves  with  their 
allotments  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  to  identify  after  their  excur- 
sion, even  though  they  may  return  by  and  by.  Indeed,  it  may  even- 
tually be  impossible  to  determine  the  owners  of  many  tracts  set  apart 
for  the  White  River  Utes.  Thus,  thru  the  defectiveness  of  so  many 
land  titles,  the  development  of  the  country  may  be  serigusly  retarded. 
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GENERAL  POLICY. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  the  general  policy  of  allotment  as  con- 
trolled by  law.  The  general  allotment  act,  as  amended  and  now  in 
force,  prescribes  that  the  area  for  each  allotment  shall  be  80  acres  of 
agricultural  or  160  acres  of  grazing  land.  For  allottees  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  or  parts  of  Oklahoma  such  a  provision  might  be  considered 
fair;  but  it  was  made  at  a  time  when  local  conditions  in  the  wide 
West  were  only  vaguely  understood,  and  for  a  sweeping  rule  it  fails 
thru  giving  an  Indian  either  more  land  than  it  is  wise  to  burden  him 
with  or  less  than  he  can  possibly  make  a  living  on. 

Nearly  all  the  reservations  yet  to  be  aUotted  contain  little  or  no 
agricultural  land  that  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation.  Eighty 
acres  of  irrigable  land  to  each  Indian  is  far  more  than  he  can  utilize, 
especially  as,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  the  cost  of  irrigation  is  almost 
prohibitive.  The  enterprising  white  farmer  supports  a  whole  family 
perhaps  on  20  acres,  and  has  all  he  can  do  to  look  out  for  that  much; 
but  when  it  is  proposed  to  give  each  member  of  an  Indian  famUy 
6  or  10  acres — making,  say,  50  or  60  acres  in  all  for  the  head  of  the 
family  to  cultivate — ^a  cry  of  protest  goes  up  from  quarters  where 
kindness  of  purpose  is  abundant  but  information  deiScient. 

All  who  have  had  to  deal  with  Indians^at  first  hand,  and  know  well 
their  characteristics,  will  agree  that  no  other  people  are  so  easily 
discouraged  l^y  being  given  a  task  which  seems  to  them  beyond  their 
powers.  Hence,  in  allotting  to  an  Indian  a  tract  of  land  larger  than 
he  can  hope  to  till — especially  when  his  tenure  of  the  water  necessary 
to  make  it  productive  depends  upon  his  beneficial  and  continued  use 
thereof — ^we  place  upon  him  not  only  a  physical  but  a  moral  handi- 
cap. I  would  far  rather,  in  distributing  among  Indians  an  area  of 
land  capable  of  high  tillage,  give  each  a  little  less  than  he  could  take 
care  of  at  a  pinch  than  spoil  all  by  making  the  portions  too  large. 
We  have  to  look  at  this  question  in  a  broad  way,  considering  ultimate 
consequences  for  good  or  ill  rather  than  immediate  aspects  of  gen- 
erosity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  limit  of  160  acres  of  grazing  land  is  equally 
without  the  mark.  On  such  a  reservation  as  the  Jicarilla,  for  in- 
stance, no  white  man,  much  less  an  Indian,  could  support  himself 
on  only  160  acres.  The  reservation  is  on  the  great  Continental 
Divide,  rocky,  mountainous,  and  partly  timbered.  At  best  it  is 
only  a  tolerable  sheep  range.  True,  there  are  small  patches  that  can 
be  cultivated,  but  these  will  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  10,000  or 
12,000  acres.  To  aUot  their  lands  to  the  Jicarilla  Indians  in  80  or 
160  acre  tracts  would  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  majority  of  the  tribe. 
The  small  area  susceptible  of  cultivation  makes  it  impossible  to  as- 
sign to  each  Indian  sufficient  agricultural  land  for  his  needs,  but 
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the  rigorous  winters  make  it  necessary  that  each  have  some  farming 
or  hay  land,  and  the  conditions  seem  to  demand  a  considerable  area 
of  pasture  land — for  some  more,  for  some  less,  depending  on  location. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  and  effective  allotment,  therefore, 
the  law  authorizing  it  ought  to  be  very  flexible,  permitting  the 
authorities  who  have  it  in  charge  to  take  into  account  the  altitude, 
character  of  the  soil,  climate,  productive  possibilities  and  proximity 
to  market,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  tribe.  Conditions  similar  to 
those  on  the  Jicarilla  Reserve  prevail  elsewhere;  in  the  Blackfeet 
country,  where  possibly  40  acres  to  a  head  of  cattle  is  not  too  large 
an  allowance  for  grazing  purposes  and  a  family  can  not  make  both 
ends  meet  with  less  than  100  head,  the  outlook  for  the  Indians  even 
with  an  allotment  of  320  acres  of  grazing  land  would  not  be  brilliant 
Indeed,  each  reservation  yet  to  be  allotted  calls  for  some  difference  in 
treatment. 

Not  uncommonly  nowadays  reservations  are  opened  by  special  act 
of  Congress,  and  in  almost  every  instance,  as  I  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, the  primary  object  seems  to  be  to  hasten  the  date  wheii  the 
surplus  unallotted  lands  can  be  taken  by  the  homeseeker.  This  is 
not  unnatural,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  unwise  never- 
theless. Too  little  thought  is  given  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
to  be  allotted,  and,  incidentally  to  this,  not  enough  regard  is  paid  to 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  those  whites  who  will  try  to  acquire  homes  on 
the  coveted  lands  or  of  those  who  will  ultimately  succeed  to  a  large 
part  of  the  allotments.  The  law  too  often  operates  as  an  attempt  to 
anticipate  administration,  and  administrative  officers  are  in  their 
turn  forced,  much  against  their  will,  into  apparent  lawmaking  by 
having  to  construe  the  law  on  so  many  dubious  points. 

Apparently  the  only  relief  possible  is  an  act  vesting  greater  discre- 
tion in  the  Department,  for  no  general  law  can  be  drawn  which  will 
meet  the  thousand  varying  conditions  liable  to  arise.  The  adminis- 
trative power  could  then  operate  without  the  peril,  now  ever  present, 
that  its  disposal  of  one  case  may  control  the  disposal  of  many  others, 
notwithstanding  differences  of  conditions  and  the  different  courses 
which  therefore  ought  to  be  followed.  I  am  convinced  that  a  wise 
provision  in  any  general  allotment  act  would  be  to  allow  not  less 
than  6  or  more  than  40  acres  of  irrigable  land,  or  not  more  than  640 
acres  of  grazing  land,  to  each  Indian,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  would  better  meet  existing  conditions  and 
enable  the  Department  to  care  properly  for  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. Another  result  which  could  hardly  help  flowing  from  it 
would  be  the  more  rapid  opening  of  reservations  and  the  consequent 
dissolution  of  the  generally  condemned  reservation  system;  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  could  act  then  in  one  case  after 
another  without  the  need  of  consuming  the  time  of  the  Congress  upon 
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special  legislation.  The  development  of  what  has  been  known  as  the 
frontier  West  would  thus  proceed  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  our  whole  country. 

NONRESERVATION  ALLOTMENTS. 

During  the  year  just  past  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  allot- 
ments to  nonreservation  Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act 
of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as  amended  by  act  of  Febru- 
ary 28, 1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  794),  because  it  has  been  necessary  to  assign 
to  other  duties  the  two  special  allotting  agents  who  have  been  engaged 
in  such  work  for  several  years.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  rapidly 
diminishing  area  of  public  lands  makes  it  imperative  that  this  line 
of  allotment  work  be  diligently  prosecuted  if  suitable  homes  are  to  be 
found  for  Indians  entitled  to  lands  on  the  public  domain. 

By  Department  order  of  September  24,  1898,  action  on  all  fourth 
section  allotments  in  public-land  States  was  suspended  pending  an 
investigation.  Believing  that  the  purposes  for  which  the  suspension 
was  made  have  been  fulfilled,  on  December  18, 1905,  the  Office  recom- 
mended to  the  Department  that  the  general  suspension  be  relieved 
and  that  instructions  be  issued  for  the  disposal  of  these  allotments  in 
their  regular  order. 

IBBiaATION. 

Irrigation  on  Indian  reservations,  like  most  matters  of  importance 
connected  with  the  "  Indian  problem,"  was  forced  upon  the  service, 
and  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  was  without  order  or  system. 
Long  before  the  scheme  for  governmental  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
was  put  into  operaticm,  the  Indian  Office  had  spent  considerable  sums 
yearly  in  reclaiming  Indian  lands,  and  as  a  rule  the  moneys  expended 
belonged  to  the  Indians.  The  actual  irrigation  of  lands  was  not 
always  the  primary  object  sought,  altho  it  was  recognized  as  a  valu- 
able by-product.  As  the  old  reservation  policy  denied  the  Indians 
all  opportunity  to  do  anything  save  eat  their  rations  or  forage  on 
neighboring  whites,  some  plan  had  to  be  devised  for  persuading  them 
to  labor  for  wages,  and,  altho  they  worked  for  their  own  money,  it 
was  a  distinct  gain  to  all  concerned.  The  need  of  water  appealed  to 
some  of  them,  and  the  benefits  of  irrigation  were  held  out  as  an  in- 
ducement. In  those  days  the  services  of  skilled  engineers  were  not 
obtainable,  and  naturally  the  percentage  of  success  from  an  irrigation 
point  of  view  was  not  large ;  but  the  advantage  the  device  offered  in 
affording  employment  for  the  Indians,  on  which  their  daily  bread 
should  depend,  and  thus  undermining  the  racial  prejudice  against 
common  manual  labor,  has,  I  think,  in  its  own  way  justified  the 
expenditures. 

Conditions  rapidly  changed.    Irrigation  by  the  white  settlers  who 
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were  continually  crowding  into  the  Indian  country  soon  made  the 
available  water  supply  a  consideration  of  first  importance.  Agree- 
ments with  certain  tribes  for  cessions  of  lands  provided  that  irriga- 
tion be  secured  by  the  expenditure  of  all  or  part  of  the  money  ob- 
tained for  the  lands.  Occasionally  an  engineer  was  employed;  fin- 
ally an  inspecting  engineer  entered  the  service.  Better  results  fol- 
lowed, and  good  but  economically  built  irrigation  works  are  now  to 
f>e  fouxid  on  many  Indian  reservations. 

The  reclamation  act  of  June  17,  1902,  set  aside  the  unappropriated 
waters  of  the  public  domain  to  be  acquired  thereafter  in  private  own- 
ership only  under  the  doctrine  of  beneficial  use,  making  a  statutory 
change  in  the  common-law  doctrine  of  riparian  right.  Prior  to  that 
act  there  seems  to  be  no  instance  of  anyone  denying  the  right  and 
power  of  the  General  Government  to  appropriate  sufficient  water  on 
an  Indian  reservation  for  the  needs  of  the  Indians.  Recently,  how- 
ever, these  have  been  denied.  Even  where  the  Government  has  ap- 
propriated water  under  a  clear  implication  of  law,  having  specifically 
covenanted  to  protect  the  water  rights  of  Indians  and  also,  as  trustee, 
expended  many  thousand  dollars  of  their  money  in  constructing  irri- 
gation systems,  it  has  been  urged  before  courts,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Department  that  the  Indians  had  no  such  rights.  But  surely  if  the 
Congress  could  appropriate  all  the  unused  waters  of  the  public  do- 
main for  the  purposes  of  the  reclamation  act,  it  could  appropriate 
waters  in  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian 
occupants  of  those  reservations.  "Whenever  the  subject  has  been 
fairly  presented  to  the  Congress  it  has  taken  this  view,  and  so  far  the 
courts  also  have  sustained  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 

The  activity  in  developing  irrigation  thruout  the  West  has  forced 
the  Office  to  make  special  effort  to  gain  for  the  Indian  his  just  share 
of  the  water  and  enable  him  to  hold  it.  As  the  trust  created  by  the 
title  to  the  lands  is  administered  by  the  Indian  Department,  and  as 
Indian  moneys  are  largely  used,  the  Indian  Service  has  continued  to 
construct  irrigation  works  on  Indian  reservations,  altho,  had  the  Rec- 
lamation Service  been  in  existence  earlier,  doubtless  a  different  plan 
would  have  been  followed.  Xow,  construction  work  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  means  the  abandonment  of  any  special  right  reserved  to 
the  Indian  under  the  law  creating  his  status  as  a  property  holder  and 
gives  him  only  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  right  under  the  doctrine 
of  beneficial  use.  On  this  fact,  as  well  as  on  the  retention  of  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  of  Indian  lands  in  the  Indian  Office,  has  rested 
the  argument  in  favor  of  keeping  the  irrigation  work  for  such  lands 
also  under  Office  control.  When  the  lands  pass  to  the  unrestricted 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  the  water  rights  should  go  with  them, 
otherwise  confusion  is  bound  to  arise  and  litigation  result,  in  which 
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the  Indian  will  probably  be  worsted.  Hence  the  effort  the  Office  is 
continually  making  to  have  the  water  right  of  every  Indian  allottee 
clearly  fixt  before  his  land  becomes  alienable  and  the  water  subject  to 
the  doctrine  of  beneficial  use. 

All  that  has  been  said  relates  particularly  to  reservation  lands; 
but  there  are  many  Indians  who  have  taken  allotments  outside  of 
reservations,  and  in  areas  included  in  reclamation  projects.  To 
enable  all  allottees,  irrespective  of  situation,'  to  obtain  the  advantages 
of  the  reclamation  act,  I  recommended  certain  legislation  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  current  Indian  appropriation  act 
(34  Stat.  L.,  327.)  Under  its  provisions  any  Indian  allottee  whose 
land  lies  within  a  reclamation  project  can  sell  a  part  of  this  land  for 
the  purpose  of  using  the  proceeds  for  the  payment  of  the  reclama- 
tion charges.  Should  satisfactory  results  be  secured  thru  this  act, 
it  may  be  practicable  by  degrees  to  separate  all  irrigation  work 
from  the  Indian  Bureau  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Reclamation 
Service.  This  would  be  in  the  line  of  the  general  policy  I  am  pur- 
suing of  obliterating,  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit,  the  bar- 
riers between  the  several  bureaus  of  our  common  Government  at 
points  where  their  duties  seem  to  overlap. 

WORK  OF  THE  YEAB. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  "  Irrigation  on  Indian  reservations " 
9179,500  were  available  for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1906, 
and  most  of  it  was  allotted  as  follows : 

Zunl  Reservation,  N.  Mex $75,000 

Uintah  Reservation,  Utah 40,000 

Shoshoni  Reservation,  Wyo 20,000 

Yalclma  Reservation,  Wash 15,000 

*  Total     — 150, 000 

The  remainder  was  variously  distributed,  but  nearly  all  reserva- 
tions  in  the  arid  regions  received  some  help  from  it.  A  considerable 
amount  of  tribal  money  has  also  been  used  on  reservations  other 
than  those  mentioned. 

Blackfeet. — On  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  also  tribal  moneys  were 
used,  and  a  very  considerable  body  of  land  can  be  irrigated  from  the 
ditch  work  done  there  during  the  last  year.  Approximately  $17,000 
was  used  in  extending  the  Cut  Bank  Ditch.  The  land  under  this 
ditch  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  both  altitude  and  lati- 
tude being  against  it,  and  it  has  not  been  utilized  as  it  should  be. 
But  it  is  believed  that  on  the  whole  the  results  will  be  well  worth  the 
money  expended. 

Crow, — The  Crow  Reservation  project  has  been  steadily  carried 
forward  with  most  encouraging  results.    Laterals  conveying  the 
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water  upon  the  land  have  been  put  in  very  rapidly,  and  a  large  area 
is  now  imder  cultivation.  The  agricultural  progress  in  the  last  year 
has  been  most  marked,  and  returns  are  now  coming  in  to  the  Indians 
in  the  way  of  crops.  Tribal  funds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  have 
been  used  here. 

Klamath. — Results  on  the  Klamath  Reservation  in  Oregon  have 
hardly  been  satisfactory.  It  is  hoped  that  an  intelligent  system  will 
be  planned  in  the  near  future,  as  the  Indians  now  have  ample  funds 
of  their  own  available  for  irrigation. 

Mission  Indians. — Almost  all  the  reservations  of-  the  Mission  In- 
dians of  California  were  visited  by  Special  Inspector  Chubbuck  dur- 
ing  the  early  part  of  1906,  and  his  several  reports  indicate  that  their 
greatest  need  is  water  for  irrigation.  On  several  of  their  reserva- 
tions there  is  ample  agricultural  land  for  their  support  if  it  could  be 
properly  irrigated. 

On  the  Agua  Caliente  Reservation  No.  2,  for  instance,  the  inspector 
found  that  B.  B.  Barney  claimed  the  water  right  in  Andreas  Canyon. 
In  1893  he- had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Government  which 
provided  that,  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  a  20- foot  right  of  way 
for  a  pipe  line,  flume,  or  canal  across  section  2  of  the  reservation, 
the  Indians  were  iq  be  allowed  sufficient  water  from  the  pipe  line 
to  irrigate  100  acres,  or  such  part  of  it  as  they  might  have  in  culti- 
vation, on  the  basis  of  1  inch  continuous  flow  for  each  6  acres  of 
land.  This  was  simply  in  consideration  of  the  right  of  way  across 
Indian  lands.  No  recognition  was  given  to  the  India'ns'  right  by 
long  use  of  the  water.  Under  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  1 
inch  of  water  to  each  6  acres  was  of  little  or  no  value,  and  as  a 
result  the  Indians  soon  vacated  the  land  and  left  Mr.  Barney  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  water.  The  inspector  noticed  that  Mr.  Bar- 
ney was  not  using  the  water  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  intent 
of  the  law,  but  was  trying  to  perpetuate  his  water  right  by  posting 
and  recording,  notices  of  the  appropriation  of  water.  Finding  that 
the  latest  posted  notice  had  run  the  limit  of  sixty  days  with  no 
development  work,  the  inspector  immediately  posted  a  notice  of 
the  appropriation  of  500  inches  of  water  for  use  on  Indian  lands 
and  put  the  Indians  to  work  on  an  irrigation  ditch.  This  action 
brought  Mr.  Barney  to  the  necessity  of  defending  his  right  to  the 
water.  The  inspector  found  that  the  pipe  line  had  been  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  and  had  a  carrying  capacity  of  150  inches, 
and  that  Mr.  Barney  had  a  vested  right  which  should  be  respected; 
so  he  arranged  a  compromise  by  which  the  agreement  of  1893  was 
abrogated  and  a  new  one  made,  giving  the  Indians  one-half  of  the 
pipe-line  flow  and  one-half  of  all  the  water  flowing  in  the  canyon 
other  than  that  entering  the  pipe  line,  which  ranged  from  50  to  150 
inches  during  a  part  of  the  season.    The  agreement  was  approved 
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by  the  Department.  The  inspector  thinks  that  this  will  be  suflBcient 
to  irrigate,  much  more  hind  than  will  be  required  to  support  the 
Indians  now  on  the  reservation. 

An  extraordinarily  heavy  flood  in  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  during 
the  latter  part  of  March,  1906,  destroyed  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  irrigation  ditch  on  the  Pala  Reservation,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  about  $18,000.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  By  puttmg 
in  a  temporary  heading  and  making  considerable  repairs,  which  they 
did  without  compensation,  the  Indians  were  able  to  obtain  a  reason- 
ably good  supply  of  water  for  this  season's  crop.  Chief  Engineer 
Code  estimates  that  for  about  $12,000  a  ditch  could  be  constructed  on 
the  Pala  Reservation  which  would  not  be  damaged  by  any  floods 
likely  to  occur  in  the  future,  and  he  suggests  that  that  amount  be  set 
aside  from  funds  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1907.  His  report 
of  May  22  says  that  the  Indians  are  making  fair  progress  in  farming, 
and  seem  to  be  reconciled  to  their  removal  and  quite  satisfied  with 
their  present  environment.  A  walk  down  the  street  along  which 
their  portable  houses  are  located  with  military  regularity  surprizes 
one  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  the  average  Indian  village. 
The  places  are  neatly  kept,  with  good  gardens  in  the  rear  and  flour- 
ishing flower  beds  in  front. 

The  same  flood  also  greatly  damaged  the  ditch  recently  constructed 
on  the  Rincon  Reservation,  but  the  Indians  were  able  to  repair  an 
old  ditch  so  as  to  save  their  crops. 

•  Froni  his  observations  on  the  Pala  and  Rincon  reservations  and 
his  investigation  as  to  what  was  being  accomplished  on  the  Monser- 
rate  ranch  in  the  matter  of  underground-water  development,  Mr. 
Code  is  confident  that  an  abundant  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained, 
either  on  the  Rincon  or  on  the  Pala  Reservation,  by  pumping.  The 
pumping  station  recently  installed  on  the  Monserrate  ranch  consists 
of  four  bored  wells,  10  inches  in  diameter,  from  70  to  100  feet  apart 
and  about  60  feet  deep,  situated  on  land  immediately  adjoining  the 
channel  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  River.  From  these  wells  a  volume  of 
210  California  inches  is  obtained  in  the  summer  season,  when  abso- 
lutely no  surface  water  is  flowing  in  the  river  at  this  point.  The 
pumping  station  is  7  miles  below  the  Pala  Reservation,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  fact  that  such  a  supply  is  available  on  that  ranch  war- 
rants expectations  of  similar  results  on  the  Pala  Reservation,  since 
the  underground  formation  at  the  two  points  is  very  similar. 

Navaho, — On  the  Navaho  Reservation,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
the  re{)air  and  construction  of  ditches  and  the  development  of  a  water 
supply  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  George  Butler,  superintend- 
ent of  irrigation.  His  estimate  of  the  expenditures  required  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  were  $10,482  for  Fort  Defiance,  $10,800  for  San 
Juan,  $1,550  for  Navaho  extension,  and  $6,620  for  Western  Navaho; 
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also  $9,135  for  engineering  and  office  work,  $14,325  for  construction 
force,  and  $20,700  for  stock,  forage,  and  equipment.  Owing  to  lack  of 
funds  only  $25,000  could  be  allowed  him,  and  this  must  also  cover  the 
irrigation  work  on  the  Hopi  Reservation,  for  which  he  had  asked 
$4,000. 

All  that  could  be  spared  for  ditch  work  on  these  reservations  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  $10,000.  It  was  expended  mostly  in  construct- 
ing the  Wheatfields  Creek  storage  system  and  repairing  ditches  in  the 
San  Juan  district.  This  storage  system,  which  is  nearing  completion, 
cost  about  $7,200,  and  will  cover  about  1,000  acres. 

Pima, — ^The  Pima  problem  was  cared  for  by  an  appropriation  in 
the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1081),  of  $50,000.  In  my  last 
annual  report  I  said  that  preliminary  work  was  then  under  way 
under  the  direction  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  this  Office.  A  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  bureaus  as  to  their  respective  obliga- 
tions toward  the  enterprise  caused  a  dissolution  of  partnership,  and, 
altho  my  own  belief  in  the  correctness  of  the  attitude  of  this  Office  re- 
mained unshaken,  I  felt  bound,  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  to 
shoulder  the  whole  task  instead  of  wasting  valuable  time  in  contro- 
versy. It  is  only  fair  to  say,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  Indian  Office 
had  understood  that  the  entire  burden  of  finding  water  for  these 
Indians  was  to  be  borne  by  itself,  it  would  have  adopted  other 
methods  instead  of  taking  over  bodily  the  project  of  a  coordinate 
bureau. 

The  the  separation  came  late,  immediate  steps  were  taken  by  this 
Office  to  make  up  as  far  as  possible  for  the  delay ;  and  on  January  5, 
1906,  John  J.  Granville  was  appointed  a  special  agent  to  make  pre- 
liminary surveys  with  a  view  to  adopting  a  plan  for  construction. 
This  work  he  performed  in  connection  with  the  chief  engineer.  On 
April  -25  the  latter  submitted  a  report  to  the  Department,  including 
Mr.  Granville's.  They  ^discuss  two  devices  for  obtaining  power  to 
raise  the  underground  flow  to  the  surface.  The  matter  is  now  before 
the  Department.  Meanwhile,  the  Congress  has  made  another  appro- 
priation of  $250,000  toward  the  work. 

Pueblos. — ^Work  on  the  Zuni  Dam  has  progressed  satisfactorily, 
altho  the  conditions  have  been  adverse.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
task  is  finished ;  and  tho  Indian  labor,  with  aU  its  unsatisfactory  con- 
comitants on  a  reservation,  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent,  the  work 
accomplished  will  compare  favorably  with  anything  of  the  kind  yet 
attempted  in  the  United  States.  The  supply  tunnel  has  been  finished, 
but  the  canal  and  ditches  are  yet  to  be  undertaken.  When  these  are  in 
shape,  an  ample  and  permanent  water  supply  will  have  been  given 
the  Zunis.    Their  lands  should  then  be  allotted. 

Other  pueblos  are  in  urgent  need  of  assistance.  The  unusual  rains 
and  floods  of  this  year  and  last  have  generally  destroyed  the  intakes, 
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dams,  and  canals  constructed  by  these  Indians.  Something  would 
have  been  attempted  for  them  during  the  last  year,  but  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  spare  the  services  of  a  competent  man  to  make  plans  and 
supervise  the  work.  As  the  Indians  are  more  than  willing  to  furnish 
the  labor,  it  has  been  determined  to  help  them  at  once.  All  the  assist- 
ance they  require  is  an  engineer,  some  tools,  blast  powder,  ^ume  lum- 
ber, and  supplies.  The  engineer  is  at  work  and  the  supplies  will  be 
furnished  without  delay. 

ShoshonL — On  October  18, 1906,  authority  was  granted  to  construct 
the  Big  Wind  River  ditch  on  the  Shoshoni  Reservation,  in  Wyoming, 
which  is  to  be  34  miles  long  and  cover  about  34,000  acres  of  land  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  $260,000.  Work  on  the  big  diich  and  on  minor 
irrigation  projects  can  probably  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  superintendent  of  irrigation  reported  last  year  that  about 
2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  would  be  required  for  all  the  irrigation  sys- 
tems on  the  reservation,  .and  that  no  suitable  lumber  could  be  pro- 
cured in  sufficient  quantity  on  the  reservation,  while  plenty  of  fine 
timber  was  procurable  from  the  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve.  He 
requested  that  authority  be  obtained  to  cut  600,000  feet  of  timber 
from  the  forest  reserve  in  sections  2,  10,  11,  and  12,  township  42 
north,  range  109  west,  at  points  directly  adjacent  to  the  Big  Wind 
River,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  purchase  for  $2,000  a  portable 
sawmill  of  26  horsepower  to  be  installed  on  that  river  at  a  point  con- 
venient to  the  irrigation  work,  as  logs  could  be  run  down  the  river 
to  it  during  high  water  at  small  expense.  By  this  means  he  esti- 
mated that  the  600,000  feet  of  lumber  could  be  logged,  sawed,  and 
delivered  at  not  exceeding  $16  per  thousand  feet,  including  the  cost 
of  the  mill,  while  it  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise  for  less  than  $40 
per  thousand.  Authority  was  granted  to  purchase  the  sawmiU  and 
cut  the  logs  from  the  forest  reserve. 

H.  C.  Means,  superintendent  of  irrigatiop,  reported  on  July  14, 
1906,  that  the  Shoshone  irrigation  survey  had  cut  last  winter  416,000 
feet  of  logs  on  the  forest  reserve,  and  that  the  drive  of  160  miles  down 
the  river  to  the  Survey's  sawmill  had  thus  far  been  conducted  satis- 
factorily, the  worst  part  of  the  river  having  been  past.  Such  a  drive 
on  the  Big  Wind  River  had  never  before  been  attempted,  but  as  it 
had  apparently  proved  feasible  he  had  applied  to  the  supervisor  of 
the  forest  reserve  for  a  permit  to  cut  1,000,000  feet  more  of  logs. 
This  request  has  been  granted. 

Article  IV  of  the  agreement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Shoshoni 
Reservation,  ratified  March  3,  1905,  provided  that  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  their  lands  $150,000  should  be  expended  on  irrigation. 
The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  year  (34  Stat  L.,  384) 
advanced  $100,000  for  this  purpose. 

Unitah. — ^The  Unitah  project  in  some  respects  is  the  most  impor- 
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tant  of  any  yet  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian.  No  other 
like  number  of  Indians  are  so  completely  dependent  upon  water,  yet 
nowhere  are  conditions  less  favorable  than  here.  There  is  not  enough 
water  during  the  irrigation  season  for  all  the  irrigable  lands  in  the 
former  reservation,  but  the  most  important  storage  site  has  been  pre- 
empted under  a  reclamation  project  as  a  reservoir  for  a  foreign  water- 
shed.  This  arrangement  undoubtedly  means  serious  hardship  not 
only  for  the  occupants  of  the  Indian  allotments,  but  for  a  good  many 
white  settlers  besides.  The  Uintah  systems  must  be  completed  in 
three  vears,  which  would  be  no  inconsiderable  task  even  were  everv- 
thing  favorable.  The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L., 
375)  carries  the  first  installment,  $125,000, /)f  a  total  of  $600,000  for 
this  work,  and  the  Congress  has  made  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
trustee  to  hold  title  to  the  systems  until  otherwise  directed,  empow- 
ered him  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  regard  thereto,  and  permitted  anyone 
to  use  the  ditches  by  complying  with  the  laws  of  Utah.  What  this 
will  lead  to  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  only  course  left  for  the  cus-  • 
todians  of  Indian  interests  is  to  make  a  diligent  effort  to  put  the 
water  to  use  without  delay. 

This  Office  is  anxious  to  carry  out  the  act  and  will  cooperate  to  the 
utmost,  but  a  recent  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Office  and  the  supervising  engineer  developed  the  fact  that  very 
grave  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  for  the  proper  protection  of  the 
Indians,  possibly  demanding  some  amendment  of  existing  law  or  an 
entrance  upon  tedious  and  expensive  litigation. 

Walker  River. — On  the  25th  of  last  July  authority  was  granted  to 
enlarge  and  extend  ditch  No.  2  on  the  Walker  River  Reservation,  in 
Nevada,  at  a  total  coPt  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Office  to  expend  about  $15,000  each  year  on  this  work.  The  super- 
intendent of  irrigation  is  now  making  the  surveys  in  acordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  chief  engineer. 

Takima, — Irrigation  on  the  Yakima  Reservation  took  a  new  depar- 
ture with  the  act  of  March  6, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  53),  designed  to  bring 
the  Indian  lands  within  the  scope  of  a  reclamation  scheme  of  great 
magnitude.  The  legislation  was  drawn  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  this  Office  concurring  on  the  ground,  first,  that  In- 
dians should  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  any  plan  of  importance  to 
the  public  interests  at  large  unless  it  were  plainly  unjust  to  them- 
selves or  in  violation  of  good  faith,  and,  second,  that  the  outlook  for 
dilatory  litigation  initiated  in  quarters  hostile  to  the  rights  on  which 
these  Indians  were  depending  was  too  serious  not  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  purpose  of  the  act  of  March  6  is  to  extinguish  certain 
tribal  claims  and  give  the  Indians  in  exchange  individual  rights 
apparently  more  substantial. 
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During  the  year  logging  operations  have  been  carried  on  on  sev- 
eral Indian  reservations : 

Flathead  Agency. — On  the  19th  of  last  March  the  agent  for  the 
Flathead  Agency  in  Montana  reported  that  during  the  previous  week 
a  severe  storm  swept  over  the  rcvservation,  uprooting  a  large  number  of 
merchantable  green  trees,  which  would  be  a  total  loss  to  the  Indians 
unless  early  steps  were  taken  to  dispose  of  them. 

The  agent  was  informed  that  there  was  no  authority  of  law  for  the 
sale  of  the  timber  except  that  contained  in  the  act  of  February  16, 
1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  673),  which  authorizes  the.  sale  of  dead  timber, 
standing  or  fallen,  but  that  informal  proposals  for  the  purchase  of 
the  timber  would  be  received,  with  the  positive  understanding  that 
they  were  subject  to  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  Department  and 
were  not  binding  on  the  Government,  and  that  before  they  could  be 
accepted  or  the  timber  sold,  authority  for  the  sale  would  have  to  be 
granted  by  the  President. 

On  April  26  the  agent  reported  that  in  the  Evaro-Jocko  district 
there  was  estimated  to  be  9,000,000  feet  of  fallen  timber— 6,000,000 
feet  of  merchantable,  1,500,000  feet  of  tie  timber,  and  1,500,000  feet 
of  cord  wood;  in  the  Post  Creek  district,  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  reservation,  east  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille  Eiver,  8,000,000  feet  of 
fallen  timber— 6,000,000  feet  of  merchantable,  1,000,000  feet  of  tie 
timber,  and  1,000,000  feet  of  cord  wood;  and  in  the  Camas  Prairie- 
Dayton  district  1,000,000  feet  of  fallen  timber— 500,000  feet  of  mer- 
chantable and  500,000  feet  of  cord  wood.  He  submitted  proposals  for 
the  purchase  of  this  timber,  but  the  prices  offered  were  considered 
inadequate,  and  on  May  7,  in  accordance  with  Department  authority 
of  April  7,  the  Office  requested  the  Chief  Forester  to  detail  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Forest  Service  to  inspect  the  timber,  ascertain  its  acces- 
sibility and  reasonable  value,  and  prepare  regulations  to  govern  its 
sale  and  cutting,  especially  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  the 
standing  forests.  On  May  19  a  forest  inspector  was  detailed  to  make 
the  investigation,  and  on  June  20  his  report  was  forwarded  to  this 
Office  by  the  associate  forester,  who  recommended  the  sale  of  the 
timber. 

On  July  26  regulations  to  govern  the  cutting  and  sale,  with  forms 
of  contract  and  bond  and  a  form  of  notice  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Government  to  permit  the  Indians  to  sell  the  timber  were  forwarded 
to  the  Department,  with  recommendation  that  they  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  for  his  approval.  They  were  approved  on  August 
4.  The  agent  has  been  instructed  to  give  notice  of  the  sale  of 
the  timber  by  publication  for  five  weeks  in  leading  newspapers 
of  the  neighborhood  and  also  by  printed  posters  displayed  in  pub- 
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lie  places,  and  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  Montana 
lumbermen. 

La  Pointe  Agericy. — ^The  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  from  allotted 
lands  in  reservaticms  under  the  La  Pointe  Agwicy  in  Wisconsin,  ex- 
cept Grand^  Portage,  is  carried  on  under  the  treaty  of  September  30, 
1854  (lOStat.  L.,  1109). 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  certain  of  the  contracts 
made  by  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  covering  timber 
on  allotted  lands  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  expired  before 
the  timber  was  cut,  and  the  authorized  contractors  were  permitted  to 
renew  the  expired  timber  contracts  at  increased  stumpage  rates. 
During  the  last  year  122  such  contracts  were  approved.  Under  the 
same  conditions  nine  contracts  have  been  approved  with  Justus  S, 
Stearns,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  covering  timber  on  allotted  lands  in  the 
Bad  River  Reservation. 

Since  the  last  report  68  timber  contracts  have  been  approved  be- 
tween allottees  on  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation  and  Signor, 
Crisler  &  Co.,  of  Rice  Lake,  Wis.,  the  authorized  contractors.  On  the 
Red  Cliff  Reservation  Frederick  L.  Gilbert,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  the  timber  from  the  allottees,  but  no  contracts 
with  him  have  been  approved. 

The  timber  operations  on  these  reservations  have  been  successfully 
and  satisfactorily  conducted.  The  rules  declare  that  after  certain 
deductions  have  been  made  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  shall  be 
deposited  in  some  national  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  allottee,  subject 
to  his  check  when  countersigned  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent. 

The  proceeds  from  the  year's  sales  were : 

Lac  du  Flambeau |68, 685. 86 

Bad  River 317,838.14 

Red  CllflP 5,272.78 

Lac  Conrte  Oreme 19,823.64 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  every  dollar  due  Indians  had  been 
collected,  except  $106.62  due  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  Red  Cliff  con- 
tractor. A  controversy  about  this  amount  has  not  been  finally  ad- 
justed. The  banks  selected  as  places  of  deposit,  and  the  amounts  in 
each  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  were : 

City  NaUonal  Bank,  Duluth,  Minn 1128,210.56 

First  National  Bank,  Hudson,  Wis 135,222.01 

First  National  Bank,  Bayfield.  Wis 55,150.23 

Abiiland  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Wis 187,089.93 

Northern  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Wis 184,490.50 

Total aOO,  163.  23 

The  agent  has  been  instructed  not  to  deposit  in  any  bonded  bank  a 
sum  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  bonds  furnished  by  such 
bank,  and  if  at  any  time  the  total  sum  so  deposited  exceeds  the  amount 
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of  the  bonds,  these  are  to  be  increased  immediately.    The  banks  have 
been  bonded  as  follows : 

City  National  Bank,  Duluth,  Minn $125,000 

First  National  Bank,  Hudson,  Wis 125.000 

First  National  Bank,  Bayfield,  Wis 60,000 

Ashland  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Wis 175,000 

Northern  National  Bank.  Ashland,  Wis _-     190,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  instances  the  deposits  exceeded  the 
bonds,  but  the  July  and  August  payments  of  $10  per  month  and  other 
amounts  allowed  by  this  Office  for  improvements,  etc.,  reduced  the 
amount  on  deposit  in  any  bank  to  less  than  the  aggregate  amount  of 
its  bonds.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  prepare  for  contingencies  of  this 
sort  and  for  the  next  year's  logging  operations,  Agent  Campbell  has 
been  instructed  to  call  upon  the  Hudson  and  Duluth  banks  for  addi- 
tional bonds  of  $50,000  each  and  on  the  Bayfield  bank  for  an  addi- 
tional $25,000. 

Under  the  act  of  February  12,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  785),  and  regula- 
tions of  October  2,  1901,  allottees  on  the  Grand  Portage  are  allowed 
to  sell  all  the  timber  standing  or  fallen  except  the  standing  pine. 
The  logging  operations  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  agent's  report 
of  May  28,  1906,  shows  that  the  money  value  of  the  timber  cut  from 
lands  within  the  reservation  during  the  last  year  was  $10,512.42. 
This  was  paid  out  to  the  Indians  as  follows : 

For  stumpage $1, 873.  S3 

For  logging  timber 2,000.00 

For  teams  and  white  labor,  logging  timber 2,000.00 

For  supplies  and  freight  for  logging  camps 4,63&69 

Leech  Lake  Agency. — Regulations  to  govern  the  sale  of  timber  on 
allotted  lands  under  the  Leech  Lake  Agency  in  Minnesota  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  on  June  2,  1904,  authority  for  the  sale  of 
the  timber  having  been  granted  by  the  act  of  April  21, 1904  (33  Stat. 
L.,  189).  According  to  these  regulations  the  purchaser  of  the  timber 
on  the  ceded  lands  has  the  right  to  buy  the  timber  on  the  adjoining 
allotments  at  the  same  prices.  Only  24  contracts  covering  timber  on 
allotted  lands  were  approved  during  the  year : 

A.  T.  Merrill,  Minneapolis,  Minn 13 

W.  C.  Gilbert,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn 7 

Northland  Pine  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1 

On  November  28,  1905,  and  later  dates,  the  acting  agent  trans- 
mitted certain  timber  contracts,  but  after  fully  considering  the  sub- 
ject the  Office  concluded  that  the  proposed  prices  were  not  the  full 
values  of  the  timber,  and  on  December  22  the  contracts  were  disap- 
proved and  returned  to  the  acting  agent,  with  instructions  not  to 
forward  any  more  timber  contracts  covering  allotted  lands  until 
further  notice.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  certain  contractors 
had  cut  timber  on  lands  covered  by  these  contracts  after  the  contracts 
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had  been  submitted,  but  before  they  were  notified  of  their  disap- 
proval; the  Northland  Pine  Company  had  proceeded  under  two 
contracts,  W.  C.  Gilbert  under  five,  A.  Y.  Merrill  under  three,  the 
J.  Neils  Lumber  Company  under  one,  Robert  Jarvis  under  two,  and 
Henry  King  under  eight.  As  it  was  shown  that  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  lumber  companies  to  begin  cutting  timber  as  soon  as 
their  contracts  were  submitted  to  the  agent,  the  Office,  on  the  31st 
of  last  May,  authorized  the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  agency 
to  settle  with  the  lumber  companies,  with  the  result  that  the  prices 
were  somewhat  increased. 

On  July  26,  1906,  the  special  agent  reported  that  most  of  the  tim- 
ber covered  by  the  361  contracts  approved  prior  to  June  30,  1906,  and 
the  21  contracts  approved  during  the  last  fiscal  year  had  been  cut 
during  the  year  and  that  there  had  been  received  from  its  sale 
$74,100.54.  The  proceeds  are  deposited  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Cass  Lake  and  the  Second  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Cass  Lake  Bank  and  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Crookston, 
Minn.,  have  been  selected  as  places  of  deposit  for  these  funds,  and 
they  will  be  required  to  give  bonds  guaranteeing  their  faithful 
accounting  for  all  moneys  deposited  with  them  arising  from  the  sale 
of  timber  on  allotted  lands  under  the  Leech  Lake  Agency  and  the  rate 
of  interest  agreed  to  be  paid.  The  Cass  Lake  Bank  has  agreed  to  pay 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  per  annum  on  average  daily  bal- 
ances and  3  per  cent  on  six  months'  deposits,  and  the  Crookston  bank 
has  agreed  to  pay  3  per  cent  on  daily  balances  and  4  per  cent  on  six 
months'  deposits ;  in  both  cases  the  interest  is  to  be  credited  on  daily 
balances  at  the  end  of  each  month  and  on  time  deposits  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  limit. 

The  history  of  the  blown-down  timber  on  the  Red  Lake  Dimin- 
ished Reservation  in  Minnesota  has  been  fully  given  in  previous  re- 
ports. As  not  all  of  this  timber  had  been  cut  during  the  three  pre- 
vious seasons,  operations  were  renewed  during  the  season  of  1905-6 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  on 
September  3,  1902,  under  the  act  of  February  16,  1889  (25  Stat.  L., 
673). 

The  special  agent  in  charge  reported  July  21,  1906,  that  6,905,410 
feet  of  white  pine  were  sold  for  $46,709.74,  and  7,480,640  feet  of 
Norway  for  $t7,985.84,  to  which  should  be  added  $26.10  received  for 
4,350  feet  of  oak,  at  $6.50  per  thousand,  and  one-half  the  cost  of 
scaling,  $600;  making  the  aggregate  amount  received  $95,321.18. 
From  this  are  to  be  deducted  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  scalers  and 
inspectors,  $2,655.  The  net  proceeds,  therefore,  were  $92,666.18, 
which  have  been  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

Menominee  Reservation. — The  act  of  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
547),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  business 
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committee  of  the  Menominee  tribe  in  Wisconsin  to  dispose  of  their 
dead  and  down  timber  in  what  is  known  as  "  the  blown-down  dis- 
trict," amounting  to  between  25,000,000  and  30,000,000  feet.  This  is 
to  be  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  timber  authorized  to  be  cut  annu- 
ally by  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  146). 

Under  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  timber  is  to  be 
cut  into  logs  and  hauled  to  suitable  places  for  sawing,  and  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  contract  with  owners  of  portable  sawmills  to  come  upon 
the  reservation  and  saw  the  logs  into  lumber  at  not  to  exceed  $3.50 
per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

White  Earth  Reservation. — No  logging  operations  were  conducted 
on  the  White  Earth  Diminished  Reservation  in  Minnesota  during  the 
last  logging  season,  except  to  clean  up  the  logs  left  in  the  woods  the 
^^vious  year.  In  the  logging  season  of  1904-5,  owing  to  an  early 
break,  732,410  feet  of  Norway  and  1,615,130  feet  of  white-pine  logs, 
cut  from  the  tribal  lands,  were  left  in  the  woods  on  skids.  On 
August  1,  1905,  the  Department  authorized  the  sale  of  these  logs  to 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Company  at  $9.50  per  thousand  feet. 
The  logs  were  removed  and  $22,301.66  was  received  for  them. 

SALES  OF  INBIAir  LANDS. 
INHERITED  LANDS. 

The  sales  of  inherited  Indian  lands  which  have  been  made  under 
the  act  of  May  27, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  275),  are  as  follows: 


Sales  to  June  80, 1904 . . . 
Sales  for  fiscal  jear  1905 
Sales  for  fiscal  year  1906 


Total 


Pieces. 


1,236 
97S 
648 


2,857 


Acres. 


122,222.52 
90.214.97 
64,447.67 


276,885.16 


Proceeds. 


<2, 057. 464. 50 

l,S98.1Sl.ffi 

981,480.87 


4,432,026.89 


I  am  pleased  to  report  that  much  progress  has  b^n  made  in  con- 
serving the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  lands.  The  position 
taken  by  the  Oifice  as  detailed  in  my  last  annual  report  has  aroused 
much  opposition,  and  many  persons  have  appealed  to  their  Members 
of  Congress  with  the  hope  of  securing  exemption  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules,  but  the  policy  of  the  Office  is  so  clearly  right  that 
there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  satisfying  those  who  made  inquiry 
on  behalf  of  the  remonstrants. 

Before  the  Office  enforced  its  right  to  control  these  funds  the  In- 
dian beneficiaries  derived  verv  little  benefit  from  them.  It  is  now 
required  that  every  claim  against  them  be  itemized  and  submitted  to 
the  Office  for  approval.  Some  of  the  claimants  did  not  find  this  plan 
for  the  settlement  of  accounts  to  their  liking,  and  many  brought  suits 
in  garnishment  against  the  banks  in  which  the  funds  were  deposited. 
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Of  the  claims  submitted  t6  the  Office,  some  Were  itemized  only  as  to 
the  charges  And  not  afi  to  th^  articles  purchased,  and  in  many  in-^ 
stances  the  charges  were  for  ^'  coupon  books  "  and  ^'  cash."  A  rule  has 
been  adopted  to  disallow  all  items  of  cash  unless  it  shall  be  shown 
that  the  whole  sum  was  actually  paid  ih  cash  to  the  debtor  and  that 
it  was  used  by  him  solely  for  beneficial  purposes,  and  it  is  also  re- 
quired that  the  purchases  made  with  "  coupon  books  "  be  itemized. 

Special  investigations  of  accounts  have  been  made  at  two  agencies. 
At  one,  settlement  was  effected  with  the  claimants  at  about  50  cents  on 
liie  dollar,  many  accounts  being  thrown  out  entirely  for  fraud;  at 
the  other  small  reductions  were  secured.  Investigations  of  a  general 
character  made  at  certain  agencies  have  satisfied  the  Office  that  the 
transactions  between  whites  and  Indians  have  been  so  corrupt  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  that  a  fair  settlement  can  hardly  be  effected  other- 
wise than  by  a  compromise  based  dn  a  percentage  of  the  claims.  On 
Ihis  conclusion  I  am  now  proceeding. 

TAXATION  AND  CABE  OF  THE  FUNDS. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report  to  a  d<ecision  by 
Judge  Munger  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Nebraska,  in  which  it  was  held  that  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands  were  taxable  the  same  as  the  property 
of  any  ordinary  citizen.  .On  appeal  to  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  eighth  circuity  at  its  December  term  in  1905,  a  deci- 
sion was  rendered  of  which  the  following  is  the  syllabus : 

1.  Indian  lands — State  taxation — Allotmentb  exempt  from  while  inaucn-^ 

ABLE. — Lands  allotted  to  Indians,  inalienable  for  certain  periods  of  time 
during  whicli  they  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  allottees  and  their  heirs  under  the  act  of  August  7,  1882  (22  Stat.  341, 
c.  434,  §  6),  or  the  act  of  February  8.  1887  (24  Stat,  389,  c.  119,  §  5,  are 
exempt  f Honi  taxation  by  ttdy  State  ot  county  during  the*  period  of  the  trust, 
because  they  are  instrumentalities  lawfully  employed  by  the  nation  in  the 
exercise  of  Itn  pbwcl-s  of  government  to  protect,  support,  and  instruct  the 
Indians. 

2.  Samb — Proceeds  of  inherited  Indian  lands  exempt  from  State  taxation. — 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  aUotted  lands  by  the  Indian  heirs  of  the 
allottees  tinder  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat,  245,  275,  8  7),  which  have 
been  deposited  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  bank 
selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  credit  of  the  heirs. 
In  proper  proportions,  subject  to  their  checks  only  when  approved  by  the 
agent  or  officer  In  charge,  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
same  purposes  as  were  the  lands,  and  are  exempt  from  taxation  by  any 
State  or  county  for  the  same  reason.  (2339  U.  S.  of  A.  vs.  County  of 
Thurston.  Neb.,  et  al.) 

3.  Trust — No  change  of  form  of  property  divests — The  substitl^te  takes  the 

nature  of  the  original. — No  change  of  form  of  property  dlreats  It  of  a 
trust.  The  substitute  takes  the  nature  of  the  original  and  stands  charged 
with  the  same  trust.  The  authorized  sale  of  trust  property  by  a  trustee 
discharges  the  property  sold  from,  and  charges  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  la 
the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  the  trustee  with  the  trust 
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Printed  copies  of  the  decision  were  forwarded  to  field  officers  in 
charge  of  agencies  on  June  11, 1906,  with  these  instructions : 

There  are  inclosed  herewith  copies  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  drcnlt 
court  of  appeals,  eighth  circuit,  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  of  America, 
appellant  v.  The  County  of  Thurston,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  appellees,  defin- 
ing the  character  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands. 

Should  there  hare  been  instituted  any  suits  in  garnishment  or  otherwise, 
affecting  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  decision  any  of  such  funds  under  your 
jurisdiction,  you  are  instructed  to  request  the  United  States  attorn^  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  all  such  suits. 

Any  property  purchased  with  these  funds  stands  charged  with  the  same  trust 
and  becomes  property  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  beneficiaries  or  their  heirs,  and  is  not  subject  to  sale,  mortgage,  or 
other  incumbrance. 

You  should  see  that  all  persons  having  business  relations  with  the  Indians 
understand  fully  the  nature  of  these  funds  and  of  the  property  purchased 
therewith. 

Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  aggregate  by  the  Indian  beneficiaries  of  the  funds  in 
the  purchase  of  farming  implements  and  stock  and  for  building  and 
making  other  improvements  on  their  allotments ;  much  of  this  money 
would  have  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  white  men  without  ade- 
quate returns  had  not  the  Office  assumed  absolute  control  over  it 

STATEMENT  OF  LAND   BALES   AND  PROCEEDS. 

Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sales  effected  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  They  are  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  possibly 
because  of  the  adverse  influence  of  white  persons  who  object  to  the 
policy  of  conserving  these  funds,  and  possibly  because  of  the  inser- 
tion in  deeds,  for  part  of  the  time,  of  a  clause  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicants. 

Sales  of  inherited  lands  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1906, 


Location  of  land. 


Idaho:  Nez  Perc6 

Indian  Territory:  Quapaw.. 

Kansai): 

Kickapoo 

Potawatoml 

Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake , 

White  Earth , 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Winnebago 

Santee 

North  Dakota:  DeyilsLake 


Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 


Number 
of  acres. 


Total 
proceeds. 


Ayenge 

prieeper 

acre. 


8 

123.20 

S8,662.79 

129.78 

7 

458.06 

6,668.60 

14.66 

7 
8 

557.66 
660.29 

18,480.00 
14,001.74 

83.14 

21.58 

15 

1,207.85 

32,481.74 

26.89 

5 
19 

^     889.36 
1,457.06 

2,186.91 
15,027.60 

6.  SO 

10.81 

24 

1,796.41 

17,164.51 

9.55 

34 
81 
29 

2,875.70 
1,991.80 
2,904.96 

78,520.96 
59,748.45 
81,868.00 

83.05 
80.00 
10.97 

94 

7,271.96 

170,127.48 

23.89 

77 

6,278.71 

65.068.98 

8.7S 
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Sales  of  inherited  lands  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190& — Continued. 


Location  of  land. 


Oklahoma: 

Cantonment 

Cheyenne  and  Aiapaho. . 

Kaw 

Kiowa 

Oto 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seger 

Shawnee 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

SUeU 

Umatilla 

South  DakoU: 

Crow  Creek 

Rosebud  

Siaseton 

Yankton 

Washington:  Yakima 

WlBCOUJiin: 

La  Pointe 

Oneida 

Winnebago  (Homestead) 

Gra.nd  total 


Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 


22 

47 
5 

17 
9 

24 
7 
6 
8 
9 


Number 
of  acres. 


Totel 
proceeds. 


8,417.58 
6,665.86 

960.00 
2,660.00 
1,815.32 
8,066.56 

890.46 

795.05 
1,266.62 

714.97 


988,756.43 
69,933.90 
14,160.00 
88,887.25 
17,878.44 
45,755.00 
20,942.00 
14,681.00 
14,587.00 
21,952.00 


154  I    21,642.42  I  297,478.02 


10 

24 

1 


840.40 

1,826.50 

80.80 


2,815.00 

13,757.24 

2.280.00 


85        2,697.70       18,852.24 


2  156.69  !         600.00 

29  '  5,768.83  i    32,097.02 

25  ,  2,834.25  ,    46,398.88 

180  I  11,283.15  I  223,501.76 


186  ,    20,042.92     802,597.66 


21  '      1,802.73       58,740.00 


8  > 
23 

1  ! 


160.00 

930.71 

40.00 


684.80 

17, 468. 15 

501.00 


27 


1,130.71  ,    18,588.95 


648  I    64,447.67  ^  981.480.87 


Average 

price  per 

acre. 


S11.34 
10. 6X 
14.75 
15.19 
18.59 
14.93 
23.52 
18.40 
11.52 
80.70 


18.76 


8.35 

7.58 

74.02 


6.99 


3.88 

5.66 

16.87 

19.81 


15.10 


32.58 


3.97 
18.76 
12.76 


16.44 


15.23 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  funds  received  from  land 
sales  which  have  been  deposited  in  banks,  the  accrued  interest,  and  the 
balances  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  on  the  30th  of  last 
June: 


Agency  or  school. 


Original  de- 
posits. 


I 


Accrued 
interest. 


Colville,  Wash 

Cantonment,  Okla 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Okla. 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak 

nevils  Lake.  N.  Dak 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg 

Kaw,  Okla 

Kickapoo,  Kans 

Kiowa.  Okla 

La  Pointe,  Wis 

Leech  Lake,  Minn 

Nes  Perc4,  Idaho 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Oneida,  Wis 

Oto,  Okla 

Pawnee.  Okla 

Ponca.  Okla 

Potawatomi .  Kans 

Quapaw.  Ind.  T 

Rosebud,  8.  Dak 

Sac  and  Fox,  Okla 

Santee,Nebr 

S^^r,  Okla 

Shawneef.  Okla 

SileU,  Oreg 

Blsseton.  8.  Dak 

Umatilla,  Oreg 

White  Earth.  Minn 

Winnebago,  Nebr 

Yakima,  Wash 

Yankton,  8.  Dak 


Total 


S560.00 

55,346.07 

97,823.65 

7,586.12 

78, 792. 66 

3,065.00 

9,000.00 

89,791.00 

48,648.25 

634.80 

4,261.35 

8,775.00 

158.689.54 

42. 153. 34 

28, 236. 76 

119,934.98 

76.666.a5 

83. 878. 09 

29,909.26 

39,103.01 

78.437.00 

51,497.41 

56,677.64 

68,552.74 

18,857.87 

109,410.57 

None. 

53,615.45 

81,460.17 

37, 785. 00 

592, 186. 93 


$1,733.00 


26.95 


287.74 
736.71 


2.243.58 

445.84 
287.07 


Balance  of 
deposits. 


I 


2,026,214.71 


153.97 


479.29 

1.35(1.44 

526.73 

10.61 


2,147.76 


8476.66 
81,287.53 
65,992.77 

4,516.56 
27,580.18 

1,012.62 

7,413.86 

26,780.15 

34,729.26 

444.80 

2,366.45 

4.175.00 
63,130.92 

7,136.67 
20, 786. 99 
95,575.60 
46.565.32 
13.013.43 

7.591.58 
20,496.75 
45,083.48 
14,717.68 
42,742.34 
80,787.47 

7.862.01 
61,942.34 
None. 
26, 532. 51 
61,868.02 
28,446.78 
311,310.12 


10,436.69  I    1,112,364.14 
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BANKS   AND   StTBfeTlES. 


Below  is  a  list  of  the  banks  selected  for  deposit  of  the  proceeds  of 
inherited  land  sales,  the  names  of  the  surety  companies,  and  the 
amounts  of  the  bonds : 


Agency  or  school  and  bank. 


Cantonment,  Okla.: 

National  Bank  of  Commerce.  KansaJB  City,  Mo  . . 

First  National  Bank.  Okeene.  Okla 

Home  National  Bank,  Arkaninui  City,  Ark 

First  National  Bank,  Watonga,  Okla 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Okla.: 

First  National  Bank,  El  Reno,  Okla 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Colville,  Wash.: 

The  Old  National  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash  . . 
Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.: 

Western  National  Bank,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak . 

Deyils  Lake.  N.  Dak.: 

First  National  Bank,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Do 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg.: 

First  National  Bank,  Newbeig,  Oreg 


Kaw  Okla. : 

First  National  Bank,  Newkirk.  Okla 
Rickapoo,  Rans.: 

First  National  Bank  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Kiowa  Okla.: 

Firet  National  Bank,  Chickasha.  Ind.  T. 
First  National  Bank,  Apache,  Okla 


La  Pointe,  Wis.: 

City  National  Bank,  Dulath,  Minn ........ 

Leech  Lake,  Minn.: 

First  National  Bank,  Oan  Lake,  Minn  .... 
Neat  Perc^.  Idaho: 

First  National  Bank,  Lewlstoh,  Idaho 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Security  National  Bank,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Pender  National  Bank,  Pender,  Nebr 


First  National  Bank,  Pender,  Nebr 

Do 

Oneida.  Wis.: 

McCartney  National  Bank,  Oreen  Bay,  Wis , 
Oto,  Okla.: 

First  National  Bank,  Perry.  Okla 


Arkansas  Valley  National  Bank,  Pawnee,  Okla. 
Pawnee,  Okla.: 

Pawnee  National  Bank,  Pawnee,  Okla <«. 

First  National  Bank,  Pawnee,  Okla 


Do 


Arkanwis  Valley  National  Bank,  Pawnee,  Okla. 
Do 


Ponca  Okla  * 

Winfleld  National  Bank.  WInfleld.  Kans .«. 
Farmers'  National  Bank,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


Do 


First  National  Bank,  Tonkawa,  Okla. 


Do 

Potawatomi.  Kans.: 

National  Bank  of  Holton,  Holton,  Kans. 
Do 


First  National  Bank,  Holton,  Kans. 


No  bond. 

American  Surety  Co.,  New  York « 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Baltimore  . 
American  Surety  Co.,  New  York 


Metropolitan  Surety  Co.,  New  York. 
Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis. 

National  Surety  Co.,  New  York 

United  Surety  Co. ,  Baltimore  .i 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Baltimore . 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  Indian* 

apolis. 


.do 


Metropolitan  Surety  Co.,  New  York.. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 


Amount 


American  Surety  Co.,  New  York 


United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

American  Surety  Co.,  New  York 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

American  Surety  Cb.,  New  York 

Empire  State  Surety  Cb.,  New  York. . 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Baltimore  . 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis. 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Baltimore. . 

American  Bonding  Co.,  Baltimore... 


American  Surety  Co.,  New  York. 


United  States  Fidelity  and  Gtiaranty 

Co.,  Baltimore. 
....do 


American  Surety  Co.,  New  York 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guai«nty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Fidelity  Union  and  Surety  Co.,  To- 
peka. 

No  bond. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, 

Personal  bond  to  cover  excess  de> 
posits. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  IndiABap- 
olix. 

Personal  bond  to  cover  excess  de> 
posits. 

National  Surety  Co.,  New  York 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co..  Baltimore. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  IndUmap- 
olis. 


$10,000 
lO.ODO 
10,000 

AOOO 
25,000 

6,000 
12,000 

2,000 

6,000 


20,000 
20,000 

5,000 


10,000 
40,000 


60,000 
8,000 


125,000 

n,ooo 

10,600 

40,000 

10,000 

10,000 
15,000 

20,000 

16,000 

15,000 

40,000 
10,000 

25,000 

10.000 
15.000 

20,000 
2,000 

10.000 

2,000 

12,  MO 
12,  MD 

16^606 
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Agency  or  school  and  bank. 


Qaapaw,  Ind.  T.: 

Cherokee  National  Bank,  Vlnita,  Ind.  T. 


First  National  Bank,  Miami,  Ind.  T , 


Rosebud,  S.  Dak.: 

First  National  Bank,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Sac  and  Fox,  Okla.: 

First  National  Bank,  Stroud,  Okla 


First  National  Bank,  Chandler,  Okla. 
Do 


Oklahoma  National  Bank,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Santee,  Nebr.: 

Security  National  Bank,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Suffer  Okla.  * 

First  ?^ational  Bank,  Weatherford,  Okla. 
Do 


First  National  Bank  of  Clinton,  Okla. 


Shawnee,  Okla.: 

Oklahoma  National  Bank,  Shawnee,  Okla. 
Shawnee  National  Bank,  Shawnee,  Okla.. 
First  National  Bank,  Tecumseh,  Okla 


Siletz.  Oreg.: 

First  National  Bank  of  Newbeig,  Newberg,  Oreg. 
Siaseton,  S.  Dak.: 

First  National  Bank,  Slsseton,  S.  Dak 


CltiMns  National  Bank,  Slsseton.  8.  Dak 

First  National  Bank,  Browns  Valley,  Minn 

Aberdeen  National  Bank,  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak  ... 
Umatilla,  Oreg.:  Commercial  National  Bank,  Pen- 
dleton, Oreg. 
White  Earth,  Minn.: 

First  National  Bank,  Detroit,  Minn 


FlTst  National  Bank,  Twin  Valley,  Minn.. 

First  National  Bank,  Fosston,  Minn 

Winnebaffo.  Nebr.: 

Secunty  National  Bank,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Pender  National  Bank,  Pender,  Nebr 
First  National  Bank.  Pender.  Nebr... 


Yakima,  Wash.: 

Finit  National  Bank,  North  Yakima,  Wash.... 
Yakima  National  Bank,  North  Yakima,  Wash 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.: 

First  National  Bank.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Do 

Iowa  State  National  Bank,  Sioux  City,  Iowa . . 

Do 

First  National  Bank,  Scotland,  8.  Dak 


Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Baltimore. . 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

Metropolitan  Surety  Co.,  New  York.. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 


American  Surety  Co.,  New  York 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Go.,  Indianap- 
olis, ^ 

Metropolitan  Suretr  Co.,  New  York.. 

American  Surety  Co.,  New  York 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 


American  Surety  Co.,  New  York. 


Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,Indianapo- 

lls. 

.....do 

National  Surety  Co.,  New  York 

No  bond 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 

Co.,  Baltimore. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis. 

do 

National  Surety  Co.,  New  York 


United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 


.do 
.do 

.do 


First  National  Bank,  Tyndall,  S.  Dak 


First  National  Bank,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak 

Minnehaha  National  Bank,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.i 
Sioux  Falls  National  Bank,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.' 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  Baltimore  . 

do 

National  Surety  Co.,  New  York 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co., Indianapo- 
lis. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

do 

American  Surety  Co.,  New  York 

do 


Total, 


Amount. 

S5,000 
5,000 

25,000 

16,000 

14,000 
16,000 

10,000 
15,000 


10,000 
10,000 

80,000 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 


10,000 

25,000 

25,000 
30,000 


10,000 

85,000 

15,000 
15,000 

50,000 

10,000 

15,000 


25,000 
25,000 

60,000 
100,000 
50.000 
25.000 
80,000 

20.000 

25,000 
50,000 
25,000 


1,548,000 


THE  LIQUOR  CLAUSE  IN   DEEDS. 

During  the  year  the  Office  has  tried  the  experiment  of  inserting  in 
deeds  conveying  inherited  Indian  lands  a  clause  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor.  On  October  19,  1905,  there  was  submitted  a  deed  from  the 
heirs  of  a  deceased  Winnebago  Indian  conveying  to  the  Sioux  City- 
Ashland  Development  Company,  for  town-site  purposes,  land  on  the 
Winnebago  Reservation  on  the  line  of  a  railroad  recently  built. 
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Wishing  to  adopt  all  practicable  measures  to  secure  the  exclusion  of 
the  sale  of  liquor  from  any  town  in  the  Indian  country,  the  Office 
suggested  to  the  Department  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  this  and  in 
all  deeds  conveying  land  to  be  used  for  town-site  purposes,  forever 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  premises  conveyed. 
It  also  recommended  that  a  like  clause  be  inserted  in  all  deeds  con- 
veying inherited  Indian  lands.  The  Department  concurred,  and  on 
October  28  the  officers  in  charge  of  agencies  where  inherited  Indian 
lands  were  offered  for  sale  were  instructed  to  require  the  insertion  of 
the  following  proviso  in  all  deeds  conveying  lands : 

Provided,  That  no  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquors  shall  be  kept  nor  dis- 
posed of  on  the  premises  conveyed,  and  that  any  violation  of  this  condition, 
either  by.  the  grantee  or  any  person  claiming  rights  under  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  shall  render  the  conveyance  void  and  cause  the  premises  to  revert 
to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

Protests  from  sundry  persons  living  on  or  near  the  Yankton  Reser- 
vation against  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  in  deeds  relating  to  lands 
on  that  reservation  were  presented  to  the  Office  thru  members  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  from  South  Dakota.  It  was  urged  that  the 
act  of  August  15,  1894,  ratifying  an  agreement  with  the  Yankton 
Sioux  (28  Stat.  L.,  314),  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  effectually  cut  off  such  traffic  without  damaging  the 
value  of  the  land  when  sold  to  ordinary  purchasers,  whereas  the  inser- 
tion of  the  proposed  clause  in  the  deeds  would  frighten  off  intending 
purchasers  by  warning  them  that  they  might  lose  their  land  and  all 
the  money  invested  in  it  thru  the  misdoing  of  some  one  over  whom 
they  had  no  control,  and  this  would  prevent  their  making  good  bids 
for  the  property. 

Article  17  of  the  agreement  mentioned  reads  as  follows: 

No  intoxicating  liquors  nor  other  intoxicants  shall  ever  be  sold  or  given  away 
upon  any  of  the  lands  by  this  agreement  ceded  and  sold  to  the  United  States, 
nor  upon  any  other  lands  within  or  comprizing  the  reservations  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians  as  described  in  the  treaty  between  the  said  Indians 
and  the  United  States,  dated  April  19,  1858,  and  as  afterwards  surveyed  and 
set  off  to  the  said  Indians.  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  provision 
shall  be  such  as  Congress  may  prescribe  in  the  act  ratifying  this  agreement 

The  penalty  clause  of  the  ratification  act  reads  as  follows : 

That  every  person  who  shall  sell  or  give  away  any  intoxicating  liquors  or 
other  Intoxicants  upon  any  of  the  lands  by  said  agreement  ceded,  or  upon  any 
of  the  lands  included  in  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  as  created  by 
the  treaty  of  April  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  shall  be  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years  and  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars. 

On  December  7  the  Office  requested  that  an  opinion  on  the  matter 
be  given  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Department.  On  January  25  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General  reviewed  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
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an(]  act  of  ratification,  and  also  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  United  States  v.  43  Gallons  of  Whisky  (98  U.  S.,  188),  and  said  : 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  clause  in  question  would  prevent  sales  on 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  lands  formerly  within  the  Yankton 
Reservation — that  is,  only  on  tracts  sold  by  heirs  of  deceased  allottees.  The 
allotments  to  Indians  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  reservation,  the  remainder 
being  open  to  settlement  and  entry  by  whites.  Only  a  portion  of  the  allotted 
lands  will  be  subject  to  sale  as  inherited  lands  under  the  act  of  May  27.  1902 
(32  Stat  L.,  245,  275).  Tracts  entered  under  the  law  providing  for  the  dis- 
posal of  unallotted  lands,  and  tracts  conveyed  by  allottees  after  removal  of 
restrictions  on  alienation  by  issue  of  patents  in  fee  or  otherwise,  would  not  be 
aHected  by  the  clause  in  the  deeds  for  Inherited  land ;  in  other  words,  the  pro- 
vision in  the  law  attaches  to  all  the  laud  while  the  clause  in  the  deed  would 
attach  to  only  a  comparatively  small  portion.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  if  the 
clause  be  inserted  in  these  deeds,  it  will  of  itself  give  any  large  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  the  evil  aimed  at.  To  prevent  sales  upon  one  tract  while  the 
traffic  may  be  carried  on  without  let  or  hindrance  upon  an  adjacent  tract  would 
not  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  body  of  the  Indians.  Real  protection  to  the 
Yanktons  must  be  found  in  the  law  as  It  now  stands  or  in  some  provision  to  be 
hereafter  enacted  affecting  the  whole  body  of  these  lands. 

Any  condition  Imposed  will  naturally  diminish  the  chances  of  sales  and 
depreciate  the  price  to  be  obtained  by  the  heirs  of  deceased  Indian  allottees 
for  their  lands.  The  injury  resulting  to  this  class  of  Indians  from  Insertion 
of  this  clause  in  their  deeds  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  If  It  out- 
weighs the  probable  benefit  to  the  body  of  Indians  the  clause  should  be  rejected. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  prevention  of  sales  upon  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
land  inhabited  by  these  peoplpe  would  afford  no  effective  moral  protection, 
while  the  imposition  of  the  condition  most  probably  would  result  in  a  consid- 
erable financial  injury  to  the  individuals  whose  lands  will  be  affected.  It  would 
seemingly  work  disadvantageously  to  them  without  any  compensating  advantage 
to  others. 

For  these  reasons  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  inserting  this  clause  In  deeds 
for  lands  formerly  within  the  Yankton  Reservation,  or  for  lands  in  like  condi- 
tion elsewhere. 

The  Department  referred  to  the  Office  on  January  4,  1906,  a  com- 
munication from  L.  W.  Clapp,  dated  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  December  29, 
1905,  saying  that  before  this  prohibitive  clause  was  required  in  the 
deeds  loans  could  be  secured  on  the  lands  from  life  insurance  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  or  other  investors  in  farm  mortgages,  giving 
material  assistance  to  bona  fide  purchasers ;  but  that  no  life  insurance 
company  or  other  careful  investor  would  lend  a  dollar  on  any  land 
held  under  a  deed  or  title  containing  a  provision  which  renders  the 
deed  absolutely  void  as  to  the  grantee  and  all  persons  acquiring  rights 
under  him  in  case  any  of  them  should  violate  the  liquor  clause ;  and 
that  should  any  buyer  accept  title  to  a  piece  of  land  on  the  new 
form  of  deed  he  must  do  so  with  the  full  understanding  that  the 
property  can  not  be  used  as  security  for  a  loan.  Mr.  Clapp  sug- 
gested the  following  amendment  to  the  proviso : 

And  provided  further,  That  the  rights  of  mortgagees  In  good  faith,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  shall  not  be  voided  or  jeopardized  by  such  reversion. 
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On  January  6,  1906,  the  Office  reported  it^  objections  to  Mr. 
Clapp's  proviso  and  recommended  that  the  law  officers  of  the  De- 
partment be  requested  to  pass  upon  its  legal  effect  and  to  furnish 
opinion  as  to  whether  any  modification  could.be  made  that  would 
afford  greater  protection  to  the  mortgagees. 

In  his  response,  on  January  26,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General 
said: 

The  practical  operation  of  the  clause  will  be  to  depreciate  the  price  of  these 
lands,  and  any  modification  that  will  remove  any  part  of  the  objections  thereto 
will  benefit  the  Indian  holder.  Whether  the  objections  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  amendment  are  sufBlcient  to  cause  its  rejection  in  the  face  of  the  asser- 
tions of  disadvantage  to  the  Indian  that  would  grow  out  of  the  retention  of 
the  clause  in  its  original  form  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  definitely 
determined.  The  actual  results  are  problematical,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opln^ 
ion,  however,  that  disadvantages  to  the  individual  Indian  growing  out  of  the 
clause  in  its  original  form,  especially  where  the  lands  affected  are  agricultural 
will  be  greater  than  the  difficulties  that  will  be  presented  if  the  modification  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  an  attorney  in  South  Dakota,  also  asked  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  order,  declaring  that  the  placing  of  the  liquor  clause 
in  the  deeds  was  without  authority  of  law  and  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  May  27,  1902,  authorizing  the  sale  of  inherited 
Indian  lands.  With  regard  to  the  Yankton  Agency,  he  said  that 
plans  had  been  suggested  to  defeat  the  operation  of  the  clause  by 
having  the  purchaser  secure  from  the  Indian  grantor  a  deed  or  oAer 
instrument  voiding  the  liquor  clause,  or  by  having  him  secure  the 
consent  of  the  grantors,  after  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  to  the  ex- 
cision of  the  clause.  He  submitted  that  the  clause  would  work  a 
detriment  to  the  Indians  instead  of  a  benefit;  that  if  the  liquor  clause 
should  be  violated  the  title  to  the  land  might  be  decreed  to  revert  to 
the  Indian,  and  in  such  event  the  Government  would  no  longer  have 
control  of  the  estate ;  and  that,  as  this  was  a  personal  matter  to  the 
Indian  and  one  which  he  could  waive,  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  a 
deed  would  make  the  purchaser  trouble,  cause  the  Indian  grantor  to 
get  a  less  price  for  his  land,  and  yet  in  the  end  become  itself  inopera- 
tive. Mr.  Lindsay  added  that  he  had  been  advised  that  the  bids 
which  had  been  accepted  recently  for  Yankton  lands  were  at  much 
lower  figures  than  similar  lands  had  commanded  formerly,  and  he  in- 
vited attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  there  are  but  few  sections  on  the 
Yankton  Reservation  in  which  some  of  the  land  has  not  been  home- 
steaded  by  white  persons  or  title  past  from  the  Indians  under  an 
inherited  land  deed  which  does  not  contain  such  a  clause,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  for  inserting  the  clause  in  deeds  convey- 
ing the  remaining  land. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Department  on  January 
16,  and  on  January  25  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  said  that  Mr« 
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Lindsay's  objections  had  been  sufficiently  anticipated  and  covered  in 
the  opinions  already  prepared. 

Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  clause  in  question  would  prevent 
sales  of  liquor  on  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  lands  within 
any  Indian  reservation,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would 
give  any  large  degree  of  protection  against  the  evil  aimed  at,  while 
any  condition  imposed  would  naturally  diminish  the  chances  of  sales 
of  land  and  depress  the  prices  to  be  obtained.  Therefore,  as  the 
financial  injury  to  the  Indians  individually  would  outweigh  the 
probable  benefit  to  the  Indians  as  a  body,  on  the  informal  advice  of 
the  Department  all  officers  in  charge  of  agencies  were  instructed  on 
February  3  not  to  require  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  deeds  after 
that  date. 

SALES  or  INDIAN  LANDS  NOT  INHERITED. 

Sales  of  Indian  lands  other  than  inherited,  under  acts  of  August 
16,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  295) ;  May  31,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  247) ;  June 
10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  343),  and  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  72),  and 
under  treaty  stipulations,  occurred  as  follows  from  July  15,  1905,  to 
July  15, 1906,  inclusive: 


Tribe. 


Citizen  Potawatoml 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Peoria 

Miami 

L' Anfle  Chippewa 

Chlppewaa  oi  Saffinaw,  etc  . 
Chlppewaa  of  LaKe  Superior 
Shawneea 

Total 


Deeds. 


47 

20 

13 

2 

8 
o 

1 

3 


91 


Acres. 


4,636.61 

2.214.28 

762.08 

68.70 

170.00 

80.00 

160.00 

360.00 


8,430.67 


Consider- 
ation. 


«6»,196.00 

24,688.03 

7,411.48 

880.00 

1,896.00 

910.00 

1,060.00 

1,676.00 


97,700.51 


Average 

price. 


•12.77 

11.14 

9.86 

16.00 

11.16 

11.40 

6. 66 

4.62 


11. 6» 


LEASING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 


The  terms  for  which  allotted  lands  may  be  leased  are  limited  bj^ 
the  act  of  February  28, 1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  794) ,  as  amended  by  the  acts 
of  June  7, 1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  85),  and  May  31, 1900  (31  Stat.L.,  229), 
to  three  years  for  grazing  purposes  and  five  years  for  minings 
business,  or  farming  purposes,  except  unimproved  allotments  on  the 
Yakima  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Washington,  which  may  be 
leased  for  agricultural  purposes  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  hj  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 

All  approved  grazing  leases  for  terms  in  excess  of  one  year,  and  all 
approved  farming  leases  for  terms  in  excess  of  two  years,  provide 
either  for  placing  some  substantial  improvements  on  the  premises 
or  for  breaking  new  lands,  or  for  both. 
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The  following  list  includes  all  leases  of  allotted  lands  approved 
between  August  15,  1905,  and  August  15,  1906,  on  terms  ranging 
from  10  to  87  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  and  from 
31  cents  to  $10  for  farming  lands : 

Leases  of  allotted  lands. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Cantonment  a 

Beger  


ColvlUe,  Wash 

Crow,  Mont , 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak 

Grande  Ronde.  Or^ 

Kaw  Reserve,  Okla 

Kickapoo,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Iowa.  Kans.: 

Kfckapoo , 

Sac  and  Fox , 

Iowa 

Kiowa,  Okla.: 

Kiowa 


Comanche 


Apache 

Caddo 

Wichita.... 

Klamath,  Oreg. 

La  Pointe,  Wis. 


Leech  Lake.  Minn 
Nez  Perc^,  Idaho. . 


Omaha,  Nebr 
Oto,  Okla 


Pawnee.  Okla 

Ponca  and  Tonka wa,  Okla.: 
Ponca 


Num-  I* 
her  of 
leases. 


Purpose. 


1 

2 

223 

232 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

23 

3 

177 

103 
10 
20 

152 

1 

1 

1 

182 

1 

1 

24 

167 

106 

298 

1 

3 

1 

361 

4 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

279 

80 

1 

348 

303 
1 
3 

1 

8 

148 

1 

8 


Tonkawa  

Potawatomi,  Kans 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak 

Round  Valley,  Cal 

'The  transfer  by  the  Cantonment  Plaster  Company  of  four  gypsum  mining  leases  of 
Cheyenne  allotments  in  Oklahoma  to  the  Roman  Nose  Gypsum  Company  has  been 
approved. 


Fanning  and  grasing. 

4|  acres  for  merchandise  store. 

4  acres  each  for  ferry  landing. 
Farming  and  grazing. 

Do. 
i  acre  for  blacksmith  sh(H>. 
3i  acres  for  residence  and  drug  store. 
Mf  of  an  acre  for  merchandise  store. 

1  acre  for  residence  and  businesB  purposes. 
Farming  and  grazing. 

Do. 
Grazing. 
Farming  and  Grazing. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
34.40  acres  for  public  park. 

5  acres  for  cotton  yara. 

3  acres  for  slaughterhouse. 
Farming  and  grazing. 
10  acres  for  slaughter  pen. 

2  acres  for  slaughter  pen. 
Farming  and  grazing. 

Do. 
Do. 
Grazing. 

80  acres  for  piling  lumber. 

8.61  acres,  9.22  acres,  3.80  acres  for  gravel  pit 

Farming. 

Farming  and  grazing. 

1  acre,  i  acre,  ^  acre,  and  1  acre  for  right  of 

way  for  flume. 
*  acre  for  livery  and  feed  yard. 
65  acres  for  slaughterhouse. 

81  square  rods  for  merchandise  store,  post* 
ofHce,  and  hotel. 

2}  acres  and  1  acre  for  grain  warehouse. 

Fraction  of  I  acre  for  meat  market. 

64  square  rods  and  1  acre  for  merchandise  store 

and  post-otlice. 
li  acre  for  blacksmith  shop. 
5,000  square  feet  for  merchandise  store. 
2,600  square  feet  for  hotel. 
5,000  square  feet  for  boarding  house. 
5,000  square  feet  for  livery  business. 
li  acres,  2  acres,  and  1  acre  for  ^awmill. 
Farming  and  grazing. 

Do. 
16  acres  for  .tlaughterhouse  and  feed  lot 
Farming  and  grazing. 

Do. 
li  acres  for  buying  and  selling  grain. 
li  acres,  2i  acres,  and  1  acre  for  merchandise 

store. 
1  acre  for  slaughterhouse. 
Farming  and  grazing. 

Do. 
160  acres  for  feeding  station. 
Farming  and  grazing. 
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Leases  of  allotted  lands — Continued. 


;  Num-  I 
'  berof 
'  leanefl.  ' 


I 


Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa,  Okla.: 
Sac  and  Fox 


Iowa 

Santee  and  Ponca,  Nebr.: 

Santee 

Ponca I 

Shawnee.  Potawatomi,  and  Kickapoo,  Okla.:' 

Absentee  Shawnee ' 

Potawatomi 

Kickapoo I 

Sileu,  Oreg '. 

SlBseton,  S.  Dak ' 

'Southern  Ute,  Ck>lo i 

Uintah  and  Ouray,  Utah , 

Umatilla,  Oreff ' 

Winnebago,  Nebr i 


Yakima,  Wash 


Yankton,  8.  Dak. 


Total. 


118 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
7 

191 
45 

93 

21 

96 

16 

262 

9 

54 

171 

577 

1 

1 

106 

1 

1 

1 

1 

546 


6,208 


Purpose. 


Farming  and 

If  acres  each.liotel  and  residence. 

3  of  1  acre  for  renidence  and  blacksmith  shop. 

A  of  I  acre  for  residence  and  grocery  store. 

1  of  1  acre  for  residence  and  sewing-machine 
store. 

A  of  1  acre  for  residence  and  drug  store. 
Farming  and  grazing. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Farming. 

Do. 
Farming  and  grazing. 

Do. 
^  acre  for  lumber  yard. 

2  acres  for  school  purposes. 
Farming  and  grazing. 

I  acre  for  merchandise  store, 
acre  for  a  confectionery  and  post-office, 
ruction  of  1  acre  for  dry  goods  store. 
Fraction  of  1  acre  for  residence. 
Farming  and  grazing. 


The  following  table  gives  the  leases  for  the  occupancy  of  Indian 
tribal  lands  which  have  been  approved  since  the  date  of  the  last 
report.  Many  of  the  farming  leases  call  for  the  breaking  of  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  land  covered  by  the  lease. 

Leases  of  tribal  lands. 


Reserve. 


Flathead.  Mont 

Kiowa,  okla.: 

Pasture  No.  1 

Pasture  No,  2 

Pasture  No.  3 •. 

Pasture  No.  4 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Oto,Okla 

Osage,  Okla 

Shoshoni,  Wyo 

Walker  River,  Nev 

Winnebago,  Nebr 


Nature  of 
land. 


Term. 


Number 
of  acres. 


Rate  per  acre. 


Rental 

per 
annum. 


Qrazing 5  years. 


1,400  I  90.081. 


I 


Farming '  3|  and  5  years . . 

do do 

{''r,!sf„r'  ^y-™ ;{ 

do 5  years 

do lyear 

Qrazing do 

do do I    382.037 

do 4iyear9 '    123,520 

do lyear 

Farming  and  | do 

grazing. 


50,567 
8,440 

11,999 

10,054 
2,720 
4.433 

61,589 


to.  25  to  81. 87 
80. 25  to  $1.12 

80.25 

81. 50  to  82. 00  , 
80. 25  to  80. 56 
80. 10  to  88. 14 
80. 15  to  80. 26 
80.10to80.58i 
80.  OU 


219  I  80.50 to 81.40 


8U6 

21,593 
8,842 

19,457 

1,105 

8,882 

10,186 

98.376 

1,852 

355 

356 


loeB— 06  m- 


-8 
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Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  permits  for  grazing  stock 
on  Indian  tribal  lands  have  been  approved  as  follows : 

Permits  for  grazing  stock  on  tribal  lands. 


Reserve^ 


Blackfeet 

Cceur  d'Aldne 

Colville 

Colorado  River 

Crow 

DuckVdlley 

Flathead 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Berthold 

Fort  Peck 

Fort  Yuma 

Kiowa 

Klamath 

Lower  Brul6 

Mescalero 

Mission  Tule  River 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

San  Carlos 

Shoshonl 

Tongue  River 

Truxton  Canyon . . 

Uintah  and  Ouray. 
Yakima 


Number 

of  per 

mits. 


22 


12 
6 
6 
3 
3 
7 

4 
1 

14 
1 

16 
4 
7 


Term. 


1  year 

....do 

6  months  and  1  year. . 
lyear 

5  months  to  2  years. . . 

lyear 

do 

4  months,  6  months, 

and  1  year, 
lyear 

4  months  to  1  year 

8  months 

8  months  to  1  year 

1  year 

do 

....do 

6  months 

lyear 

do 

....do 

4  months 

lyear 

do 

1  month  and  1  year. . . 

lyear 

1  month  and  1  year. . . 
lyear 


Number 

head  of 

stock. 


Rate  per  head.      Tax. 


alls 

18,711 

fc],000 

1.182 

4,995 

878 

34,660 

600 

1.182 

1,961 

856 

1,000 

4,147 

200 

8,768 

247 

1,617 

a  10 

68,000 

8,118 

40 

969 

1,848 

27,087 

806 

1.600 

1,074 

M6.600 

200 

I>2,600 

1,462 


92.00 

1.25  and  1.50 

.20 

1.50 

1.00  and  1.50 

1.00 

.20  and  1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.07  and  LOO 

LOO 
LOO 

1. 00  and  L  50 
LOO 
LOO 

LOOandLSO 

L50 

2.00 

.25 

L  25  and  L  50 
L50 
LOO 

L25andL50 
LOO 
LOO 
1.50 
LOO 
.08  and  .20 
L60 


LOO 


$416.00 
20,490.00 

}  L897.50 

7. 379. 50 

363.00 

14,060.00 

600.00 

1,132.00 

1,096.50 

366.00 

L  000. 00 

3,610.99 

50.00 

8,573.00 

320.  SO 

2.575.50 

20.00 

2.000.00 

4.239.50 

SO.  00 

969.00 

2,396.66 

19.956.00 

806.00 
2,250.00 
L  074. 00 

995.00 

300.00 

500.00 
1,462.09 


a  Horses. 


6  Sheep. 


INDIAN  ULNDS  SET  APABT  TO  MISSIONABY  SOCIETIES  AND 

G9TJBCHES. 

Tracts  of  reservation  lands  set  apart  during  the  twelve  months  from 
August  15,  1905,  to  August  15,  1906,  for  the  use  of  societies  and 
churches  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians  are  as  follows : 


Church  or  society. 


Mennonite  Mlralon  Board 

Redlands  (Cal.)  Indian  Association 


Board  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian 
Church. 

American  Baptist  Home  MiKssion  So- 
ciety. 

Bourd  of  Missions,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

American  Baptist  Home  MLssion  So- 
ciety. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church , 


Nov.  11,1905 
Nov.  21,1906 

Jan.  18,1906 

Jan.  17,1906 

Jan.  25,1906 

Feb.  17,1906 

do 

May  26,1906 


2i 
Lot    600x 
600  ft. 
80 

40 

160 

2 


Location. 


( Western )  Navaho  Reservation,  Arix. 
Pala  Reservation,  Cal. 

(Southern)    Navaho    Reservaticm. 

Ariz. 
(Eastern)  Navaho  Reeervation.Ariz. 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  S.  Dak. 


Cheyenne    and    Arapabo  Agency 
site  at  Darlington,  okla. 
^  Klamath  Rei^ervation,  Ore. 
li    ,  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  Cal. 


A  table  showing  all  lands  on  Indian  reservations  set  apart  for  mis- 
sionary purposes  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
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ACBOSS  INDIAN  LANDS. 


The  proposed  opening  to  settlement  of  the  ceded  lands  on  Indian 
reservations,  particularly  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  United  States, 
has  stimulated  railroad  construction  in  that  region,  and  several  im- 
portant  lines,  forming  links  in  the  great  railroad  systems,  have  been 
constructed  or  projected  through  Indian  lands. 

RAILROADS  OUTSIDE  OF  OKLAHOMA  AND  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

•I 

Following  is  a  summary  of  railroad  operations  under  the  act  of 
March  2,  1899  (80  Stat.  L.,  990),  as  far  as  Indian  lands  outside  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  are  affected,  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1906: 

Arizona  Eastern. — ^This  company  was  authorized  March  17,  1904, 
to  locate  a  line  across  a  part  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
and  on  April  14,  1904,  submitted  for  departmental  approval  maps 
showing  the  definite  location  of  the  proposed  road.  Copies  of  the 
maps  were  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on 
April  18,  1904,  for  report  as  to  whether  the  line  would  interfere  with 
any  plans  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The  Survey  answered  on  Jime 
3, 1904,  that  the  located  line  would  interfere  with  the  construction  of  a 
proposed  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  and  the 
company,  thru  its  Washington  legal  representative,  was  informed 
accordingly.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  company  and  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  Government  work,  but  no  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  differences  was  reached.  On  March  28,  1906,  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  advised  the  Office  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  directed  that  the  proposed  dam  and  reservoir  sites  at  San 
Carlos  be  abandoned.  The  maps  were  therefore  forwarded  on  April 
9  for  the  Department's  approval,  and  were  approved  on  April  18. 

Arizona  and  California, — ^Maps  showing  the  definite  location  of  a 
proposed  line  across  the  Colorado  River  Reservation  in  Arizona  and 
California  were  approved  on  May  12,  1906,  the  Greological  Survey 
having  agreed  with  the  engineer  of  the  company  on  a  location  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Colorado  River  which  would  not  interfere  with  the 
plans  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Belcher  Mountain, — This  company  applied  on  November  24,  1905, 
thru  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Colville  Agency,  in  Washing- 
ton, for  the  approval  of  blueprint  copies  of  maps  showing  the  definite 
location  of  an  extension  of  its  line  now  operated  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  mining  property  in  what  formerly  was  the  north 
half  of  the  Colville  Reservation.  The  extension  will  cross  Indian 
allotments ;  and  as  the  application  was  not  accompanied  by  proofs  of 
service  on  the  allottees,  and  the  maps  were  not  drawn  on  tracing  linen. 
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as  required  by  the  regulations,  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Office 
other  than  to  return  the  maps  for  correction  and  to  notify  the  com- 
pany of  the  requirements. 

An  application  for  permission  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  for  a 
line  across  the  south  half  of  the  Colville  Eeservation  was  granted  on 
February  26,  1906,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  located  line 
should  parallel  within  10  miles  any  other  line  of  railroad  constructed 
or  under  construction,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  public  interests  will 
be  promoted  by  the  construction  of  such  parallel  line.  It  has  since 
appeared  that  the  proposed  line  not  only  parallels,  but  is  on  and 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  surveyed  line  of  the  Spokane  and  British 
Columbia  Railway  Company,  maps  of  definite  location  of  which  were 
'approved  on  October  18,  1905.  The  approval  of  these  maps  is  now 
under  consideration. 

Big  Bend  Transit.— rThis  company  is  the  successor  in  interest  to  tlie 
Adams  County  Electric  Transit  Company,  which,  on  March  18,  1905, 
was  granted  a  right  of  way  across  the  Spokane  Indian  and  Military 
reservations,  in  Washington,  and  in  addition  was  authorized  to  use 
for  power  purposes  a  site  on  the  Indian  reservation  at  a  point  called 
"  The  Narrows."  A  showing  has  been  submitted  that  one-tenth  of 
the  line  over  the  reservation  was  finished  before  March  18,  1906,  on 
which  more  than  $13,000  had  been  expended. 

Other  companies,  notably  the  Spokane  and  Big  Bend,  Spokane 
and  British  Columbia,  and  Belcher  Mountain  Railway  companies, 
have  sought  rights  conflicting  with  those  granted,  the  Big  Bend 
Transit  Company.  Involved  with  the  construction  of  any  railroad 
into  this  area  is  the  utilization  of  the  power  site  at  "  The  Narrows  " 
and  the  acquirement  of  360  acres  of  land  on  the  Spokane  Reservation 
authorized  to  be  sold  by  a  provision  in  the  current  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  (34  Stat.  L.,  37Y). 

Clearwater  Short  Line. — On  June  13,  1906,  there  was  approved  to 
this  company  a  map  of  definite  location  showing  a  line  of  survey  thru 
Indian  timber  reserves  in  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  in  Idaho.  Dam- 
ages for  right  of  way  in  the  sum  of  $1,722  have  been  assesed  and  paid. 

Chicago^  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul. — On  November  9,  1905,  this 
company  was  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  a  line  of  road  thru  the 
Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  reservations,  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  on  April  30,  1906,  there  was  approved  to  it  a  map  show- 
ing the  definite  location  of  the  first  section  of  20  miles  in  the  Standing 
Rock  Reservation,  damages  on  which  in  the  sum  of  $3,496  havfe  be«i 
asses!>ed  and  paid.  The  agent  reports  that  construction  work  is  now 
under  way.     (See  also  Pacific  Railway  Company.) 

Dakota  and  Great  Northern. — This  is  a  subsidiary  company  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  to  which  were  approved  on  April  17,  1906, 
maps  showing  the  definite  location  of  a  line  thru  the  Devils  Lake 
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Reservation,  in  N^h  Dakota,  21.95  miles  in  length.  Further  maps 
of  a  branch  line  thru  this  reservation  have  been  submitted,  but  no 
action  has  yet  been  taken  thereon. 

Green  Bay^  Oshkosh,  Madison  and  Southwestern. — ^The  line  of 
definite  location  approved  to  this  company  thru  the  Stockbridge  and 
Munsee  and  Menominee  reservations  on  July  18,  1905,  was  amended 
by  maps  approved  on  March  7, 1906,  for  the  line  thru  the  Stockbridge 
and  Munsee  Reservation,  and  on  April  6,  1906,  for  the  line  thru  the 
Menominee  Reservation,  damages  for  which  have  been  assessed  and 
paid. 

Crila  VaUey,  Globe  and  Northern. — ^The  additional  line  across  a 
part  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  Arizona,  whose  location  was 
authorized  on  June  7,  1905,  was  approved  on  October  30,  and  the  re- 
sulting damages  have  been  asse&sed  and  paid.  This  company  has 
been  reconstructing  its  line  along  the  Gila  River  to  avoid  washouts, 
and  on  November  21,  1905,  there  was  approved  a  map  showing  the 
amended  location  on  which  damages  were  paid  in  the  sum  of  $3,647.30. 
The  amended  line  has  again  been  amended  and  construction  is  now 
in  progress  on  the  last  located  line. 

Idaho  Northwestern. — ^Permission  was  granted  on  February  15, 
1906,  for  the  survey  and  location  of  a  line  by  this  company  thru  the 
Coeur  d'Al^ne  Reservation  in  Idaho.    No  maps  have  yet  been  filed. 

Lake  Stiperior  and  Southeastern. — On  May  14,  1906,  permission 
was  granted  for  the  location  by  this  company  of  a  line  thru  the  Lac 
Courte  Oreille  Reservation  in  Wisconsin,  with  authority  to  begin 
construction  before  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location,  on  condi- 
tion that  a  deposit  should  be  made  to  cover  double  the  amount  of  the 
estimated  damages,  and  a  stipulation  executed  to  guarantee  full  com- 
pliance with  the  Department's  regulations.  A  stipulation  Avas  ac- 
cordingly executed,  which,  together  with  a  check  for  $2,295,  double 
the  amount  of  estimated  damages,  was  forwarded  to  the  Office  by  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  on  June  8,  1906.  Maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion were  approved  on  June  7,  1006,  and  on  June  12  the  agent  was 
instructed  to  assess  the  damages. 

Montana  and  Great  Northern. — There  were  approved  to  this  com- 
pany on  October  6,  1905,  maps  of  definite  location  showing  a  line 
from  a  point  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Flathead  Reservation 
in  Montana  to  a  point  of  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, near  Jocko,  a  distance  of  40.9  miles,  and  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  in  charge  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  was  instructed  to 
appraise  the  damages  to  Indian  lands. 

North  Coast  Railway, — Maps  showing  the  definite  location  of  a 
line  thru  the  Yakima  Reservation  in  Washington,  the  survey  of 
which  was  made  under  Department  authority  of  March  9,  1906,  Avere 
submitted  for  approval  on  June  16.    The  line  was  shown  to  be  par- 
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allel  to  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Cojapany,  which  was 
notified  to  submit  objections,  if  it  had  any  to  make,  to  the  approval 
of  the  maps  of  the  North  Coast  Railway  Company.  On  July  9  the 
Office  was  advised  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  had  no  objec- 
tions to  enter.  The  maps  are  held  pending  the  receipt  of  a  report 
from  the  Geological  Survey  as  to  whether  or  not  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  on  the  line  shown  will  interfere  with  any  plans  of  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

Pierre^  Rapid  City  and  Northwestern. — ^This  line  is  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 
and  is  being  extended  westward  from  Fort  Pierre^  N.  Dak.  Maps 
have  been  approved  to  it  for  rights  of  way  thru  Sioux  Indian  allots 
ments  west  of  Fort  Pierre,  and  damages  have  been  assessed  and  paid 
in  the  sum  of  $2,993.80. 

Pacific  Railway. — ^Authority  was  graxited  on  October  31,  1905,  for 
a  survey  across  the  Puyallup  and  Muckleshoot  reservations  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  was  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  to  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  The  company, 
by  amended  and  supplemental  articles  of  incorporation  accepted  on 
February  3,  1906,  changed  its  name  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway  Company  of  Washington,  and  under  its  changed 
name  it  submitted  for  approval  maps  of  definite  location  for  a  line 
thru  Indian  school  lands  on  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  which  were 
approved  on  April  5,  1906.  The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
Puyallup  Agency  has  been  instructed  relative  to  the  appraisement  of 
damages. 

Portland  and  Seattle. — Permission  was  granted  on  November  29, 
1905,  to  survey  and  locate  a  line  of  railroad  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  Washington,  and  maps  of  definite  location  were 
submitted  on  February  20,  1906,  for  approval.  It  appears  that  the 
line  as  surveyed  crosses  and  recrosses  the  definitely  located  line  of 
the  Columbia  Valley  Railroad  Company,  maps  of  definite  location  of 
which  were  approved  on  January  18,  1901,  and  damages  thereon 
assessed  and  paid. 

Under  Department  instructions  of  Mairch  7  the  Columbia  Valley 
Company  was  given  an  opportunity  to  object.  This  it  did  on  April 
15  and  16,  and  the  Portland  and  Seattle  Company  was  duly  informed. 
As  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  location  might  be  agreed  on  mutually 
satisfactory  to  the  two  companies,  the  matter  is  still  kept  open. 

Sioux  City  and  Westeim. — This  corporation  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  line  thru  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  res- 
ervations, to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  line.  The  maps  of  definite  location  showed  that  it  paral- 
lelled, crost,  and  recrost  the  approved  line  of  the  Sioux  City,  Homer 
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and  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  approval  of  the  maps  was 
withheld  pending  an  adjustment  of  the  complications.  The  Sioux 
City  and  Western  Railroad  Company  finally  purchased  the  rights 
acquired  by  the  Sioux  City,  Homer  and  Southern,  and  on  July  18, 
1905,  the  Department  approved  the  n^aps  of  definite  location.  Per- 
mission was  granted  to  begin  construction  before  the  determination 
of  tile  damages,  on  payment  by  the  company  of  double  the  amoimt 
of  damages  assessed  against  the  Sioux  City,  Homer  and  Southern 
Kailroad  Company  for  its  line.  A  check  for  $16,000  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Office  on  August  7, 1905,  and  construction  proceeded.  The 
damages  as  finally  appraised  amounted  to  $28,387.50,  and  the  com- 
pany submitted  an  additional  draft  for  $12,887.50  to  cover  the  full 
amount,  which  was  accepted  on  November  7. 

Spokane  International. — ^Maps  of  definite  location  showing  a  line 
of  road  thru  Indian  allotments  near  Kootenai  Lake,  in  northern 
Idaho,  were  approved  on  September  6,  1905.  Damages  were  assessed 
in  favor  of  the  individual  Indian  allottees  in  the  sum  of  $447.40,  and 
on  October  24  the  United  States  Indian  agent  in  charge  of  the  Flat- 
head Agency  in  Montana  was  directed  to  coltect  the  amount  due  from 
the  railroad  company  and  pay  the  individual  allottees. 

Spokane  and  British  Columbia. — ^This  company  succeeded  to  the 
fights  of  the  Republic  and  Kettle  River  Railway  Company,  which  had 
constructed  a  line  now  in  operation  from  Republic,  in  what  was  for- 
merly the  north  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  to  the  Canadian 
boundary.  On  March  80, 1905,  authority  was  granted  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  line  thru  the  south  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  and 
thence  across  the  Spokane  Reservation  to  a  terminus  at  Spokane, 
Wash.  Maps  of  definite  location  were  approved  on  October  17.  The 
line  follows  the  valley  of  the  San  Poil  River  thru  the  south  half  of  the 
reservation,  crossing  the  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Poil,  and  enters  the  Spokane  Reservation  at  a  point  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Columbia  River.  The  United  States  Indian  agent  in  charge  of 
the  Colville  Agency  is  now  appraising  damages  for  the  right  of  way. 

When  these  maps  were  submitted  another  map  was  filed,  showing 
a  branch  line  from  a  point  near  the  confluence  of  the  Spokane  and 
Columbia  rivers  across  the  Spokane  River,  thence  following  the 
easterly  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  to  "  Sand  Bar  Landing,"  the 
terminus  of  the  line  of  the  Big  Bend  Transit  Company,  whose  maps 
of  definite  location  had  been  approved  on  March  18,  1905.  The 
company  was  advised  that  consideration  of  its  branch  line  would  be 
withheld  until  its  main  line  had  been  constructed. 

The  crossing  of  this  line  by  the  surveys  of  the  Belcher  Mountain 
Railway  Company  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Spokane  and  Big  Bend. — This  corporation  was  organized  to  con- 
tinue the  promotion  of  the  plans  of  the  Spokane  Power  and  Trans- 
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portation  Company,  whose  applications  for  right  of  way  thru  the 
Spokane  Indian  and  Military  reservations  and  for  a  power  site  on 
the  Indian  reservation  were  denied  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  rights 
granted  to  the  Adams  County  Electric  Transit  Company,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Big  Bend  Transit  Company.  No  rights  have  been 
granted  it,  on  the  ground  that  investigation  of  its  operations  indi- 
cate that  it  has  no  financial  standing  and  that  its  chief  object  is  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  its  successful  rival.  The  real  object  of  any  com- 
pany seeking  to  acquire  rights  in  these  reservations  is,  no  doubt,  the 
acquirement  of  power  sites  on  the  Spokane  Kiver  and  the  360  acres 
of  land  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  about  the  Big  Bend  Transit 
Company. 

Uintah  Railway  and  Toll  Road. — ^A  map  of  definite  location  for  a 
line  4.20  miles  long,  extending  over  Indian  allotments  in  what  was 
formerly  the  Uncompahgro  Ute  Reservation,  in  Utah,  was  approved 
on  October  17,  1906.  A  toll  road  is  operated  in  connection  with  the 
railroad,  for  which  a  right  of  way  was  granted  on  January  25,  1906. 

Virginia  and  Truckee, — A  right  of  way  was  granted  by  the  ap- 
proval on  July  27, 1905,'  of  maps  of  definite  location,  thru  the  Carson 
Indian  School  lands  in  Nevada,  damages  for  which  were  assessed  and 
paid  in  the  sum  of  $354.  This  line  is  operated  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  system. 

Western  Pacific. — Authority  has  been  granted  to  survey  and  locate 
lines  thru  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada,  and  thru  Indian 
allotments  in  California.  On  September  29,  1905,  maps  were  ap- 
proved showing  the  definite  location  of  the  line  thru  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation,  on  which  damages  were  assessed  and  paid  in  the 
sum  of  $827.  This  is  an  important  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  an  estimated  distance  of  810  miles. 

Wyoming  and  Northwestern, — This  line  is  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  extending 
from  the  terminus  of  that  company's  line  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  to  Lander, 
crossing  a  part  of  the  Shoshoni  or  Wind  River  Reservation.  Maps 
of  definite  location  thru  the  reservation  were  approved  on  July  28 
and  October  26,  1905.  On  the  Lander  line  damages  were  paid 
amounting  to  $7,764.88 ;  on  the  Thermopolis  branch,  $879.73,  and  for 
station  grounds  along  the  Lander  line,  $243.07.  Construction  work 
IS  in  progress  thru  the  reservation.  The  construction  of  this  line  is 
probably  due  to  the  proposed  opening  of  the  ceded  lands  on  the 
Shoshoni  Reservation. 

Washington  and  Great  Northern. — ^This  road  is  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  line.  Maps  of  definite 
location,  showing  a  line  thru  Indian  allotments  in  what  was  formerly 
the  north  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  were  approved  on  October 
28,  1905.     Damages  assessed  in  the  sum  of  $9,943.94  were  paid  on 
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April  24,  1906.  This  money  is  all  due  to  individual  Indians,  and 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  in  charge  of  the  Colville  Agency  has 
been  instructed  to  pay  them  the  sums  due  as  shown  by  his  report  of 
appraisement  approved  on  April  6,  1906. 

Wolf  River  Valley, — Authority  was  granted  on  June  27,  1906,  to 
inake  a  survey  thru  the  Menominee  Reservation  in  Wisconsin,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  road  as  finally  located  parallels  within 
10  miles  any  line  already  constructed  or  in  course  of  construction, 
the  company  must  show  that  the  public  interest  will  be  prompted  by 
the  construction  of  its  road.  Protest  against  the  construction  of  the 
road  has  been  received  from  the- Wisconsin  and  Northern  Railroad 
Company,  successor  of  the  Green  Bay,  Oshkosh,  Madison  and  South- 
western Railway  Company,  which  enters  the  field  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company,  to  which  the  Wolf  River  Valley 
Railway  Company  is  subsidiary. 

AMENDMENT  ENLABQINO  STATION  OBOUNDS. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  990),  is  amended 
by  an  item  in  the  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  330) 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  That  sucb  rigbt  of  way  shaU  bot  exceed  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  center  line  of  the  road,  except  where  there  are  heavy  cats  and  flUs, 
when  it  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
may  include  grounds  adjacent  thereto  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine 
shops,  sidetracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  feet 
in  width  by  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  not  more  than  one  station  to  be 
located  within  any  one  continuous  length  of  ten  miles  of  road. 

RAILROADS   IN   OKLAHOMA   AND   INDIAN    TERRITORY. 

The  act  of  February  28,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  43),  governs  with 
respect  to  grants  for  railroad  rights  of  way  and  additional  grounds  in 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terirtory.  Maps  filed  under  this  act  are 
not  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
following  table  shows  the  maps  of  this  character  filed  during  the 
last  fiscal  year : 

Railroad  maps  filed  under  act  of  February  28,  1902, 

I  pi«ht     Addi- 
Name  of  company.  ,  ,.7  **". '  tional 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.:  1  Mik».     Acres. 

For  side  tracks  and  yards  near  Tulsa,  Ind.  T ' 2K.87 

Reservoir  site  near  Marietta.  Ind.  T 1    20. 00 

Right  of  way  amended,  Indian  Territory 2.47   

Additional  grounds  at  Purcell.  Ind.  T 1     8.31 

Arkani«aM  Valley  and  WeHteni  K.  R. : 

Additional  grounds  near  Fisk.  Oto  Reservation,  Okla 4. 28 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.: 

Additional  grounds  at  Stuart,  Ind.  T 29 

Additional  grounds  and  spur  track  to  Mllby  <fc  Dow  coal  mines 1. 67  ,    23. 03 

Additional  grounds  and  spur  track  to  (treat  Western  Coal  Co.'.^  mines 1.15      15. 39 

Do : ,      6,86 
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Railroad  maps  filed  under  act  of  February  28,  1902 — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


Chicago,  Rock  Lsland  and  Paciflc  R.  R.— Contlnaed. 

Spur  track  at  Wilburton ,  I nd.  T , 

Spur  track  and  additional  grounds  at  Haileys,  Ind.  T 

Spur  track  and  additional  grounds.  Mexican-Gulf  Coal  Co 

Amended  right  of  way  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  Indian  Territory 

Spur  track  to  Acme  cement  beds  and  additional  grounds,  near  Rush  Springs, 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma , 

Additional  grounds  at  Bond,  Ind.  T .• 

Additional  grounds  at  Panola,  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  at  Caston,  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  at  Holson,  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  at  Cairo.  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  at  Optima,  Ind.  T „ 

Additional  grounds  at  Cnickasha,  Ind.  T 

DarlMand  Turner  Falls  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way.  Indian  Territory 

Eastern  Oklahoma  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way,  T.  20  N.,  R.  6  E.,  Okla , 

Right  of  way  Sulphur  branch,  Indian  Territory 

El  PaMo,  Mountain  Park  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way,  Oklahoma 

Frisco,  Oklahoma  City  and  Texa.H  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way,  Indian  Territory 

Fort  Smith  and  Western  R.  R.: 

Additional  grounds.  Indian  Territory 

Kansa-s  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  R.  R.: 

Additional  grounds  at  Clinton,  Okla 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.: 

Stock  yards  at  Osborne.  Ind.  T 

Station  at  Nigger  Creek.  Ind .  T 

Pipe  line  near  Valley.  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  at  Porter,  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  at  Caddo,  Ind.  T ' 

Additional  grounds  at  Red  River 

Revised  line.  Choctaw  division , 

Reyl««ed  line  north  of  Red  River 

Additional  grounds  at  mile  638,  near  Durant,  Ind.  T 

Amended  line,  Atoka  to  Caney,  Ind.  T 

Midland  Valley  R.  R.: 

Additional  grounds  at  Bigheart.  Osage  Nation,  Okla 

Additional  ground.sut  Pawhuslca,  Osage  Natltm,  Okla 

Additional  gnnmds  at  Salt  Creek,  Osage  Nation,  Okla 

Additional  grounds  at  mile  219.1,  Ostige  Nation.  Okla 

Additional  grounds  near  Pawhuska,  Osage  Nation,  Okla 

Additional  grounds  at  mile  210,  Osage  Nation,  Okla , 

Additional  grounds  near  Foraker,  OsageNation,  Okla 

Do 


Right 
of  way. 


.38 

.75 

2.00 

3.16 

8.68 


9.56 

1.8 
9.49 


86.22 


6.35 
8.89 


9 


Additional  grounds  at  Pawhuska,  Osage  Nation,  Okla 

Additional  grounds  near  mile  229.  Osage  Nation,  Okla 

Additional  grounds  near  mile  211,  Osage  Nation,  Okla 

Additional  grounds  near  Hardy.  Kansas  Reservation,  Okla. 

Additional  grounds  near  mile  177.  Osage  Nation,  Okla 

Additional  grounds  at  Keefeton.  Ind.  T 

Station  grounds  at  K<»efeton,  Ind.  T 

Additional  gnninds  at  Poruni.  Ind.  T 

Station  grounds  at  Ponim.  Ind.  T 

Station  grounds  at  Russell,  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  at  Russell,  Ind.  T 

Right  t)f  way,  Indian  Territory 

Do ' 


Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  R.  K.: 

Additional  grounds  at  Falls  City,  Ind.  T 

Additi(»njil  grounds  at  Grand  view.  Ind.  T 

Ripht  of  way,  ('reek  Nation.  Ind.  T 

Kitrht  of  way.  Cherokee  and  Creek  Nations,  Ind.  T  .. 

Ri^ht  (»f  way.  Cherokee  Nation.  Ind.  T 

Riglit  of  wav,  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.  T 

Do * 

Do 

Spur  to  .M<'Donald's  mine.  Indian  Territory 

Muscogee  Klectrie  Traction  Co.: 

Stati(»n  grounds  near  Muscogee,  Ind.  T 

Oklahoma  City  and  Western  R.  H.: 

Reservoir  site  near  Cement.  ( )kla 

Additional  right  of  way  for  gravel  spur.  Oklahoma.., 
Oklahoma  Central  R.  R.  (fi)rmerlv  Canadian  Vallev): 

Right  of  wav.  Ts   1  and  J  S..  Ks.  10  and  11  E..  Ind.  T. 

Right  of  wav.  Ts.  2  and  3  N..  Ks.  r.  and  7  K..  Ind.  T... 

Hijfht  of  WMV.  T.  2  N..  Rs.  7  and  «  E..  Ind.  T 

Ki«'ht  of  wav.  Ts.  1  and  r>  N..  Rs.  2  and  3  E..  Ind.T  ... 
J{if{ht  of  wav.  T.  .')  N..  Ks.  1  W.  and  1  and  2  ¥1..  li\d.  T 
Right  of  wav,  Ts.  5  and  6  N..  Rs.  1  and  1\V .,  \ud.  T  . . 


12.13 
25 


13 
10 
10 

10 

10 
8 
1 


10.85 

10 

19' 

10 

10 

Aft 


Addi- 
tional 
lands. 


Acre*. 

"9.06 
88.01 


46.791 
3.84 
4.85 
6.89 
6.89 
8.38 

13.88 

29.1 


8 

41.21 

.856 
4.6 
.5 
6.71 
40 
84.94 

"i.'49* 


9.18 

5.3 

9.18 

4.52 

34.8 

29.7 

36.28 

9.18 

6.06 

1.04 

1. 11 

39.79 

26.41 

3.34 

6. 66 

3.34 

6.66 

6.66 

3.34 


2.77 
9.83 


15.25 

24.58 
1 
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Railroad  maps  filed  wider  act  of  February  26,  1902 — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


Oklahoma  Central  R.  R.  (formerly  Canadivn  Valley— Continued. 

Right  of  way,  Tfl.  8  and  4  N.,  Ra.  4,6,  and  6E.,  Ind.T 

Right  of  way,  Ts.  8  and  4  N.,  Ra.  8and4E..  Ind.T 

Right  of  way.  T8.2  N.,  Ra.7and8E„  Ind.T 

Oklahoma  and  Texas  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way.  Tb.  10, 11,  and  12  N..  Rs.S  and  4  W.,Ind.  T 

Right  of  way,  Tb.  6,  7.  8,  9,  and  10  N.,  R.  4  W.,  Ind.  T 

Rlghtof  way,  Ts.  2,  3,  4,  6,  aiid  6N..  R.  4  W.,  Ind.T 

Right  of  way,  Ts.  1  and  2  N.  and  1  and  2  S.,  Rfl.  4  and  5  W^  Ind.  T. 

Right  of  way,  Ts.  2,  3,  and  4  S.,  Rs.  fi.  6,  7,  and  8  W..  Ind.  T 

Right  of  way.  Ts.  8,  4,  and  5  8..  Rs.  8,  9.  and  10  W..  Okla 

Oklahoma  City,  Lexington  and  Sulphur  Springei  Electric  Rwy.  Co.: 

Relocated  line,  Indian  Territory 

Pauls  Vallev  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way.  Chickasaw  Nation,  Ind.  T ^ 

Do 

Do 

Shawnee-Tecumseh  Traction  Co.: 

Right  of  way,  Indian  Territory 

8t.  Louis  and  San  Prancinco  R.R.: 

Y  track  at  Francis.  Ind.T 

Stock  yards  at  Holdenville,  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  at  Beggs,  Ind.  T 

Pipe  line  at  Catoosa,  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  at  Tuskahoma.  Ind  T 

Additional  gronnds  near  Albion.  Ind.  T 

Additional  grounds  near  Randolph,  Ind.  T 

Do 

Vinita  and  Western  R.  R.: 

Right  of  way,  Tb.  25  and  26  N.,  R.20E.,  Ind.T 


Right 
of  way. 


Jfttes. 
10 
10 
4.81 

11.90 

25 

25 

25 

21.16 

15.64 

11.585 

16.70 
25.49 
24.65 

5.25 


Addi- 
tional 
lands. 


Total. 


9 


655.58 


Acres. 


.584 
.88 

6.6 
.88 

85.36 

89.45 

87.4 

2 


809.10 


A  NAVAHO  DISTUBBANCE  SUPPBEST. 

« 

Early  in  November,  1905,  the  superintendent  in'  charge  of  the  Na- 
vaho  Agency,  Ariz.,  asked  by  telegram  that  troops  be  sent  to  the 
agency  to  prevent  threatened  trouble.  In  his  following  explanatory 
letter  he  said  that  a  vicious  Navaho  had,  after  attempting  to  commit 
rape,  resisted  arrest,  and  had  been  joined  by  three  other  disreputable 
and  dangerous  Navahos;  that  while  he  (the  superintendent)  was  at 
Chin  Lee  these  renegades,  with  about  16  other  Navahos  from  Black 
Mountains,  captured  him  and  by  threats  forced  him  to  agree  to  tlie 
pardon  of  the  Indian  who  had  attempted  the  rape,  and  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  request  for  troops  was  that  he  feared  these  rene- 
gades would,  as  threatened,  cause  more  serious  trouble  at  a  dance  soon 
to  be  held  by  friendly  Indians. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  based  on  a  rec- 
ommendation of  this  Office,  the  War  Department  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  the  scene,  with  the  result  that  the  threatened  trou- 
ble was  averted,  and  two  other  disaffected  or  renegade  Indians  were 
arrested  by  the  Indian  police  supported  by  a  small  detachment  of 
troops.  A  further  result  of  the  presence  of  the  troops  was  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  leading  Navahos  to  arrest  the  remaining 
ringleaders  of  the  disaffected  Indians. 

On  December  7  the  superintendent  reported  by  telegram  that  the 
six  leading  Indians  of  the  party  who  attacked  him  at  Chin  Lee  were 
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in  custody,  and  added  that  they  would  not  be  sufficiently  punished  at 
the  agency.  He  accordingly  recommended  that  they  be  turned  over 
to  the  troops  and  punished  by  confinement  at  hard  labor  at  some  mili- 
tary prison  so  far  from  their  home  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  in  communication  with  their  friends.  He  suggested  that  three 
of  the  ringleaders — Denet  Lakai,  Tol  Zhin,  and  Glahdy — ^who  con- 
tinued to  defy  the  authorities,  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  Wins- 
low,  Tsosa  Begay,  and  Ush  Tilly  for  one  year.  He  added  that  these 
prisoners  belonged  to  the  vicious,  criminal,  and  worthless  clan  among 
their  people ;  that  the  members  of  their  clan  had  been  guilty^  of  the 
greatest  number  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  conmfiitted  by  the  Na- 
A  ahos,  and  that  the  suggested  punishment  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  particular  clan  and  also  of  the  tribe. 

I  reported  the  matter  to  the  Department  in  letter  of  December  13, 
1905,  with  the  recommendation  that  these  Indians  be  taken  by  the 
military  authorities  to  Alcatraz  Island,  California,  and  punished  by 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  the  terms  suggested  by  the  superintwid- 
ent;  and  I  added: 

I  make  this  recommendation  in  one  sense  with  regret,  for  I  am  always 
strongly  in  favor  of  employing  the  civil  rather  than  the  military  agencies  of 
government  to  execute  Justice  among  any  Indians  who  are  far  enough  advanced 
to  understand  what  civil  authority  means  when  not  visibly  supported  by  arms. 
Among  Indians  who  are  citizens  by  virtue  of  accepting  allotment  I  have 
always  insisted  that  the  civil  machinery  alone  should  be  brought  into  operation 
for  disciplinary  purposes,  and  that  the  use  of  troops  should  be  only  as  a  posse 
where  the  constabulary  found  itself  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  In  the 
case  before  us,  however,  the  offending  Indians  are  not  only  noncltizens,  but 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  lawless  people  with  whom  the  Office  has  to  deaL 
They  live  remote  from  civilization,  in  a  mountainous  region  almost  never  pene- 
trated by  whites  because  of  the  perils  confronting  a  stranger  there,  and  have 
always  maintained  an  attitude  of  contempt  toward  the  Government  except  when 
faced  with  the  Insignia  of  war.  The  great  body  of  Navaho  Indians,  while 
unprogressive  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  are  friendly  and  well- 
disposed  toward  those  white  people  who  treat  them  decently-  But  It  is  obvious 
that  this  particular  group  needs  to  be  taught  a  lesson  which  can  be  administered 
in  no  better  way  than  by  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  (5ovem- 
ment  to  exercise  force  when  It  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  force  for  gentle 
methods.  The  removal  of  the  ringleaders  In  the  recent  trouble  to  a  remote  point 
would  be  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  likely  to  be  very  Impres- 
sive to  those  who  remain  at  home.  The  humane  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
which  will  be  made  apparent  on  their  return,  the  compulsory  Instruction  In 
labor  which  all  six  will  receive,  and  the  reports  of  their  own  experiences  and 
that  of  their  fellow-prisoners  which  will  be  brought  back  .by  the  three  released 
after  one  year's  servitude,  will  unquestionably  have  a  great  effect  thniout  that 
part  of  the  reservation  as  well  as  upon  the  victims  of  discipline  themselves. 
All  the  prisoners  will  have  very  interesting  stories  to  tell  their  friends  of  the 
railroads  and  steamboats  and  populous  cities  they  have  seen,  and  of  other  won- 
ders calculated  to  convey  to  the  absolutely  untutored  Indian  mind  Its  only  con- 
ception of  the  number  and  power  of  the  whites ;  and  these  will  go  a  long  way 
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toward  quencblng  any  further  desire  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Government. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  from  a  strictly  technical  point  of  view  such  treatment 
of  offenders  is  anomalous;  but,  for  that  matter,  so  Is  the  reservation  system 
under  which  the  Navahos  have  been  brought  up  to  the  present  time.  At  the 
worst,  what  I  have  here  recoounended  would  be  but  a  logical  evolution  from  the 
existing  situation. 

On  December  11,  1905,  Superintendent  Perry  reported,  further, 
that  since  the  prisoners  had  been  brought  in  he  had  held  a  council 
with  a  large  number  of  Indians  from  Chin  Lee  and  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, at  which  it  was  disclosed  that  two  or  three  years  ago  an  Indian 
by  the  name  of  Do  Yal  Ke,  who  stayed  with  his  following  at  Chin 
Lee  during  the  summer  season  and  in  winter  in  the  Keams  Canyon 
division  of  the  Black  Mountains,  "  held  up  "  former  Superintend- 
ent Burton,  of  the  Moqui  Indian  School,  and  demanded  of  him  cer- 
tain things,  which  it  seems  he  granted  them;  that  Do  Yal  Ke  was 
at  Chin  Lee  when  the  recent  trouble  occurred  and  held  a  council  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  he  told  them  about  his  experience  in  holding 
up  Superintendent  Burton  and  advised  them  to  capture  Superintend- 
ent Perry  and  compel  him  to  grant  their  request  as  Burton  had 
done,  adding  that  if  Perry  refused  they  might  just  as  well  murder 
him,  for  otherwise  troops  would  surely  follow.  Superintendent 
Perry  said  that  on  learning  these  facts  concerning  Do  Yal  Ke's  con- 
duct he  had  him  arrested,  and  recommended  that  he  be  sent  with 
the  other  prisoners  to  Alcatraz  Island  and  severely  punished.  The 
Office  recommended  this  course  in  a  letter  of  December  22,  and  the 
seven  renegade  Navahos  were  accordingly  sent  under  military  guard 
to  the  Alcatraz  prison  and  entered  upon  their  penal  terms. 

On  May  8,  1906,  S.  M.  Brosius,  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation, wrote  to  the  Office  that  he  had  learned  that  five  of  the  pris- 
oners had  been  in  the  hospital  under  treatment,  and  suggested  that 
should  it  be  found  on  investigation  by  the  military  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  prison  that  the  damp  climate  of  San  Francisco  harbor 
was  impairing  the  health  of  the  Indians  they  be  sent  to  a  more 
suitable  climate  to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  their  sentences.  This 
request  was  reported  to  the  Department  on  May  19  with  recom- 
mendation for  an  investigation.  In  answer  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  transmitted,  under  date  of  June  19,  this  report  from  the 
surgeon  at  Alcatraz  Island  concerning  the  physical  condition  of  the 
Navaho  prisoners : 

These  Indians,  coming  from  a  dry,  salubrious  climate  to  a  damp  and  chilly 
one,  are  extremely  liable  to  contract  respiratory  and  rheumatic  aflfections.  The 
latter  class  of  disease  is  prevalent  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  it  is  feared 
that  these  men  will  contract  it  as  several  have  shown  slight  premonitory 
symptoms.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  the  climate  of  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico  would  be  a  preferable  place  for  confinement. 
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The  Office  therefore  wrote  the  Department  on  June  25,  last,  that 
it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  transfer  the  prisoners  to 
a  place  near  home,  like  Fort  Wingate,  Ariz.,  because  there  their 
punishment  could  not  be  made  so  effective;  but  suggested,  in  view 
of  the  surgeon's  report,  that  the  War  Department  be  asked  whether 
or  not  there  was  some  suitable  post  in  southern  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona  to  which  they  could  be  removed. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  July,  I  went  to  see  the  prisoners 
at  Alcatraz  Island,  and  was  imprest  with  the  desirableness  of  send- 
ing them  to  a  higher  altitude  and  dryer  climate,  and  so  wrote  the 
Office,  informally. 

The  War  Department,  having  responded  that  either  Fort  Apache 
or  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  was  available,  the  Office,  in  a  letter  of  July 
27  to  the  Department,  suggested  Fort  Huachuca,  as  it  appeared  to 
be  better  situated  for  the  retention  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  August 
7  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  this  Office  that  the  neces- 
sary instructions  had  been  issued  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Pacific  division. 

DISTUBBANGES  AKONG  THE  HOPI. 

Altho  the  incident  is  still  incomplete,  so  much  has  been  said  in 
the  public  press  about  the  recent  disturbance  at  the  Hopi  mesa  of 
Oraibi,  Ariz.,  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  call  for  a  few  lines  in  this 
report. 

A  factional  warfare  has.  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of  years 
between  two  groups  of  these  Indians  f amililarly  styled  the  "  Hos- 
tiles  "  and  the  "  Friendlies."  The  Hostiles  comprize  the  ultracon- 
servative  element  in  the  tribe,  and  their  colloquial  title  has  been  given 
them  because  of  their  extreme  opposition  to  the  intrusion  of  while 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  element  have  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Friendly  faction  because  it  has  not  taken  the  same 
stand.  Just  how  far  the  attitude  of  either  party  was  due  originally 
to  its  hatred  or  tolerance  of  Caucasian  ideals  is  open  to  question. 
It  is  believed  by  not  a  few  persons  who  know  these  Indians  well  that 
their  division  grew  wholly  out  of  the  internal  political  dissensions 
of  the  tribe;  that  one  of  the  factions  conceived  the  device  of  declar- 
ing itself  friendly  to  the  United  States  Government,  not  because 
it  felt  so  especially,  but  because  it  believed  that  by  such  a  declaration 
it  could  win  the  favor  of  the  Government  and  obtain  an  invincible 
ally  in  its  struggle  with  the  other  faction;  and  that  the  tactical 
effect  of  this  move  was  to  force  the  opposition  into  an  attitude  of 
hostility  toward  the  Government  by  way  of  keeping  up  something  to 
quarrel  about.  I,  for  one,  cherish  no  illusions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  professions  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  Friendly  faction. 
The  Friendlies,  down  deep  in  their  hearts,  are  Indians  still,  with  the 
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Indian  instinctive  dislike  of  our  manners  and  customs  as  well  rooted 
in  them  as  it  is  in  the  Hostiles ;  but  for  strategic  purposes,  and  with  a 
larger,  sense  of  prudence  than  the  Hostiles,  the  Friendlies  have 
accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Government,  outwardly  at  any  rate,  and 
to  that  extent  command  official  encouragement  and  approval,  just  as, 
in  ordinary  warfare,  a  mercenary  who  does  what  is  expected  of  him 
'stands  on  a  wholly  different  footing  frojn  the  enemy,  altho  senti- 
mentally he  may  be  no  more  attached  to  the  cause  for  which  he  is 
fighting. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  ori^n,  the  situation  at.  Oraibi  has  as- 
sumed within  the  last  few  months  a  phase  too  serious  to  be  ignored. 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going  on,  and,  having  known 
the  Hopi  Indians  for  some  ten  years,  I  was  inclined  to  listen  with 
caution  to  the  stories  brought  to  me,  until  I  visited  Oraibi  last  sum- 
mer and  held  a  council  with  the  Indians  on  their  mesa.  I  was  con- 
vinced, by  the  conditions  I  found  there,  that  before  long  it  would 
become  necessary  for  the  Government  to  show  its  strong  hand  and 
bring  the  Hostile  party  sharply  to  terms.  This  would  be  in  order 
to  prevent  such  a  spread  of  the  spirit  of  defiance  of,  and  contempt 
for,  the  Federal  authority  as  might  breed  violence  and  possibly 
bloodshed. 

No  one  who  does  not  know  these  Indians  can  have  any  conception 
of  their  crass  ignorance  and  superstition.  In  a  protracted  colloquy 
with  the  chief  of  the  Hostile  faction,  after  having  exhausted  all  the 
milder  arguments  to  show  him  the  folly  of  longer  resisting  the  in- 
roads of  civilization,  I  pointed  out  to  him  how  much  his  people 
really  owed  to  that  very  Government  which  he  took  such  pains  to 
decry  and  deride.  I  dwelt  upon  the  patience  the  Government  has 
shown  in  continuing  its  efforts  to  help  him  and  his  people  in  spite  of 
their  malevolence,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  realized  how  swiftly  and 
surely  disaster  would  come  upon  them  all  if  their  powerful  bene- 
factor at  Washington  should  withdraw  its  protecting  hand.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  how  white  and  Mexican  adventurers  would  pour 
into  that  coimtry  and  swarm  over  the  little  holdings  of  the  Indians ; 
how  the  taxgatherer  would  swoop  down  upon  their  fields  and  their 
flocks  and  their  crops,  and  how  the  authorities  of  the  Territory  would 
enforce  the  compulsory  school  law  by  not  only  carrying  off  the  chil- 
dren to  where  they  would  receive  the  hated  teachings  of  the  whites, 
but  fining  and  imprisoning  the  parents  for  neglecting  their  duty 
toward  their  offspring.  I  dwelt  on  the  generous  purposes  of  the 
Government,  as  demonstrated  in  its  placing  the  little  day  school  at 
the  foot  of  his  mesa,  where  the  children  could  get  the  rudiments  of 
learning  without  being  sent  away  from  home;  on  the  way,  when  the 
taxgatherer  came,  the  Government  threw  its  shield  over  his  people, 
insisting  that  imtil  they  were  better  educated  they  should  be  spared 
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from  paying  any  tribute  toward  maintaining  the  civic  machinerj' ;  on 
the  manner  in  which  intrusions  upon  their  lands  had  been  met  by 
their  great  patron,  the  intruders  driven  off,  and  every  possible  assist- 
ance given  them  to  hold  their  own  against  further  aggression.  And  in 
conclusion  I  put  the  question  fairly  to  him :  What  would  happen  to 
the  Oraibis  if  this  powerful  friend  of  theirs  should  become  disgusted 
with  their  contemptuous  and  inimical  demonstrations,  close  out  its' 
interests  in  the  school  and  the  agency,  turn  its  back  upon  them,  and 
leave  them  to  their  f ate^? 

With  a  sneer  the  chief  responded  that  such  talk  was  all  nonsense; 
that  he  had  heard  it  many  times  before,  but  nothing  came  of  it ;  that 
his  people  did  not  wish  anything  to  do  with  the  whites;  that  their 
fathers  had  warned  them  not  to  let  their  children  go  to  school  and  leam 
white  ways;  that  he  intended  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  fathers 
rather  than  of  Washington,  and  that  if  his  people  got  into  any  trouble 
they  would  be  rescued  by  their  *'  white  brother  who  lives  in  the  far 
east  where  the  sun  rises  "— Montezmna.  No  logic  or  satire  that  I 
could  summon  to  my  assistance  ava^ed  to  shake  his  faith  or  the  faith 
of  the  people  behind  him  in  the  Montezuma  myth  and  their  assur- 
ance of  the  second  coming  of  their  Messiah  whenever  they  needed 
him.  Even  when  I  reminded  the  old  man  that  his  people  had  no 
means  of  notifying  Montezuma  of  their  distress,  he  answered  with 
sublime  complaisance :  "  Washington  will  tell  him !  " 

Of  course  it  is  useless  to  try  to  reason  with  anyone  so  absolutely 
bound  up  in  superstitious  ignorance  as  to  argue  thus  in  a  vicious 
circle.  It  is  with  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  hopelessness  of 
attempting  to  meet  such  a  situation  with  moral  forces  alone  that  I 
have  given  this  brief  review  of  the  talk  at  the  council.  I  took  pains, 
however,  to  impress  upon  all  the  Indians  whom  I  met  on  my  visit  to 
Oraibi  that  the  Government  intended  that  their  children  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  leam  the  simple  lessons  taught  at  the  little  day 
school,  and  that  even  their  parents  had  no  right  to  deprive  the  young 
people  of  what  was  a  practical  necessity  of  their  lives  now  that  they 
must,  willy  nilly,  come  into  contact  with  white  people.  I  explained 
that  I  had  no  purpose  of  forcing  the  higher  branches  of  learning 
upon  any  of  the  Indians  against  their  will,  but  that,  as  surely  as  the 
sun  rose,  just  so  surely  would  I  compel,  by  all  the  means  at  my  dis- 
posal, a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  children  and  of  their  right  to 
their  a  b  c's  and  enough  knowledge  of  numbers  to  enable  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  an  ordinary  trade.  I  told  them  that  this 
was  precisely  what  was  required  of  the  white  people;  that  the  laws 
past  by  the  Great  Council  at  Washington,  called  the  Congress,  clothed 
me  with  authority  to  make  rules  of  a  similar  sort  for  the  Indians ;  and 
that  I  intended  to  carry  out  this  law  at  any  cost,  not  only  because  it 
was  law,  but  because  it  was  right  and  the  only  fair  thing  for  the  chil- 
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dren  whom  it  was  my  special  duty  to  protect.  The  children,  I  ought 
to  add  here  in  passing,  seem  fond  of  the  school,  and  some  even  run 
away  from  home  to  attend  it  when  their  parents  pbject. 

One  Indian  with  whom  I  conversed  longer  than  with  any  other 
was  the  Friendly  diief.  The  circumstances  were  somewhat  peculiar, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  not  conducive  to  a  satisfactory  mutual  under- 
standing. The  council  on  the  mesa  was  held  in  the  open  air  on  a 
moonless  night  in  the  plaza  of  the  pueblo.  Descending  the  trail  I 
noticed  that  I  was  "  shadowed  "  by  three  men,  evidently  Indians,  who 
kept  out  of  my  way  as  long  as  anyone  else  was  within  spealcing  dis- 
tance, but  as  soon  as  I  was  alone  drew  nearer.  As  I  entered  my  room, 
which  was  in  a  little  ell  of  the  principal  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the 
mesa,  the  three  men  pushed  in  after  me,  and  on  striking  a  light  I 
found  my  visitors  to  be  the  Friendly  chief  and  two  of  his  supporters. 
One  of  the  two  volunteered  to  act  as  interpreter,  and. informed  me 
that  the  chief  wisht  to  ask  me  a  few  questions  when  no  white  men 
and  no  Hostiles  were  within  hearing.  The  first  was.  Where  had  I 
come  from?  I  answered  that  I  was  from  Washington.  What  was 
my  position?  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  charge  of  the 
people  of  his  race  all  over  the  country.  For  what  purpose  had  I  come 
to  Oraibi?  To  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  condition  of  the  Oraibi 
Indians — how  they  were  living,  how  the  white  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  taking  care  of  them,  and  so  on.  How  long  was  I  going 
to  stay  ?  I  should  leave  probably  the  next  day.  Had  I  come  to  settle 
the  quarrel  between  the  Hostiles  and  the  Friendlies?  No;  for  that 
would  take  a  longer  time  than  I  could  spare  then;  and,  moreover,  I 
had  been  in  hope  that,  like  white  people  who  had  differences,  they 
would  get  together,  talk  things  over,  and  settle  their  troubles  among 
themselves,  instead  of  falling  back,  like  so  many  little  children,  upon 
the  Government.  AVhen  was  I  going  to  remove  the  Hostiles  from 
Oraibi,  send  them  away  to  some  distant  place  to  live,  and  divide  their 
land  and  other  property  among  the  Friendlies?  I  was  not  con- 
templating ever  doing  this.  They  knew  better,  for  Superintendent 
Lemmon  had  told  them  this  was  what  I  was  going  to  do;  and  now, 
how  soon  was  "I  going  to  start  the  business?  I  thought  they  were 
mistaken ;  they  had  doubtless  misunderstood  Mr.  Lemmon,  who,  I  was 
sure,  would  not  have  transcended  his  authority  by  telling  them  that 
I  was  going  to  do  so-and-so  until  I  had  settled  on  the  plan  and  in- 
structed him  to  announce  it.  No,  indeed;  they  had  not  misunder- 
stood Mr.  Lemmon ;  he  knew  what  Washington  was  going  to  do,  and 
he  had  told  them  this  again  and  again;  if  I  didn't  know  it,  that 
showed  that  I  didn't  know  what  Washington  was  about ;  -so  why  did 
I  say  that  I  was  from  Washington  and  had  charge  of  the  Indians, 
when  I  was  ignorant  of  this  program  ? 
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At  this  point'  I  fear  I  further  lost  caste  by  letting  my  risibles  get 
the  better  of  my  dignity.  My  visitors  regarded  my  laughter  with 
some  astonishment  and  put  the  question  again.  I  assured  the  chief 
that  he  would  learn  soon  enough  who  I  was  and  whether  I  was  telling 
him  the  truth ;  that  meanwhile  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  accept  my 
statement  so  far  as  to  avoid  any  needless  friction  with  the  Hostiles, 
but  to  conduct  himself  with  such  forbearance  as  would  comport  with 
his  position  of  chief;  and  that  when  I  petumed  to  Washington  I 
would  consider  the  situation  very  carefully  and  do  whatever  it 
seemed  to  demand  for  the  best  interest  of  all  the  Indians  concerned. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  I  was  not  going  to  punish  the  Hostiles 
in  some  way.  I  answered  that  resistance  to  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  the  Government  would  always  call  for  discipline,  but  that 
this  would  be  administered  for  specific  acts,  and  not  out  of  any  malig- 
nant spirit  toward  the  Hostiles,  for  whom  the  Government  had  no 
hatred,  but  only  pity  for  their  ignorance  and  folly.  He  repeated  his 
reference  to  the  alleged  Government  plan  for  driving  out  the  Hos- 
tiles and  dividing  their  estate  among  the  Friendlies,  adding  this  time 
that  the  Hostiles  had  grown  steadily  more  aggressive  and  increased  in 
numbers  because  of  the  Government's  inaction,  and  that  unless  I  took 
some  steps  to  punish  the  Hostiles  and  show  my  appreciation  for  the 
Friendlies  there  would  presently  be  no  Friendlies  left. 

I  told  him  that  that  remark  indicated  a  rather  poor  basis  for  the 
friendliness  of  his  faction ;  that  among  white  people  a  friend  was  one 
we  loved  and  who  loved  us,  without  any  hope  of  reward  on  either  side; 
and  that  we  always  tried  to  be  scrupulously  just  even  to  our  enemies 
and  kind  to  the  helpless.  By  way  of  illustration  of  the  white  atti- 
tude, I  told  him  about  the  Black  Mountain  Navahos  who  had  been 
sent  to  prison  for  inciting  riot,  and  about  how  I  had  gone  into  their 
country  and  called  their  people  together  and  warned  the  well-behaved 
to  avoid  doing  anything  to  injure  the  innocent  families  of  the  con- 
victs, but  to  try  to  be  as  merciful  as  possible  to  these  unfortunates, 
because  they  were  not  accountable  for  the  wrong-doing  of  the  men 
the  Government  had  been  obliged  to  punish.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject did  not  seem  to  interest  the  chief  overmuch;  his  heart  was  set  on 
the  question  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Hostiles,  and  he  soon  took  his 
leave  with  a  rather  discouraged  air. 

Before  I  left  the  neighborhood,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
of  the  situation  with  the  most  intelligent  white  persons  thereabout,  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  much  as  such  a  resort  is  always  to  be  de- 
plored, I  should  probably  have  nothing  left  for  me  this  season  but  to 
make  a  demonstration  with  troops  which  would  convince  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  Hostile  faction  that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  further 
hostility. 

But  a  crisis  was  reached  prematurely.    On  the  7th  of  September, 
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1906,  about  the  time  we  were  preparing  to  open  the  Oraibi  day  school, 
the  two  factions  came  actually  to  a  physical  struggle.  I  have  had  the 
matter  investigated  as  well  as  practicable,  and  from  all  the  testi- 
mony thus  far  elicited  I  deduce  this  general  outline  of  the  incident — 
subject,  of  course,  to  modification  after  a  more  elaborate  inquiry  shall 
have  been  made.  It  appears  that  the  chief  of  the  Friendly  faction, 
whose  following  was  numerically  only  about  one-half  of  the  other 
faction,  had  received  private  information  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him. 
A  good  while  ago  a  group  of  Hopis  of  the  village  of  Shimopovi,  in 
active  sympathy  with  the  Hostile  party  at  Oraibi,  had  removed  to 
Oraibi  and  taken  up  their  residence  there.  This  was  done  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  fact,  perfectly  well  known  to  them,  that  there  were 
not  land  and  water  enough  in  the  agricultural  area  cultivated  by  the 
Oraibi  Indians  to  support  well  any  larger  population  than  was 
already  there.  The  Hostiles  of  Oraibi  naturally  welcomed  the  immi- 
grant contingent,  as  it  promised  to  swell  the  Hostile  multitude  there 
and  increase  its  power  in  its  conflict  with  the  Friendlies ;  whereas  the 
Friendlies  were  correspondingly  irritated  by  it,  for  reasons  easily 
imderstood. 

The  Shimopovis  not  only  took  possession  of  a  share  of  the  Friendly 
property  to  which  they  had  no  claim,  but  appear  to  have  become  a  ' 
doubly  disturbing  element  in  the  local  factional  quarrel.  Indeed,  the 
Friendly  chief  seems  to  have  understood  the  plot  against  his  life  to  be 
a  Shimopovi  rather  than  an  Oraibi  scheme.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
put  the  Shimopovis  out  of  the  Oraibi  village.  On  the  morning  of 
September  7  he  gathered  his  followers  at  his  house,  armed  and  pre- 
pared for  fight.  In  some  way  the  news  leaked  put,  the  Hostiles  got 
ready,  and  the  employees  of  the  school  received  a  hint  of  trouble  im- 
pending. They  at  once  repaired,  in  company  with  the  field  matron 
and  one  or  two  other  interested  whites,  to  the  mesa  top,  where  they 
visited  the  Friendly  gathering  and  insisted  that,  whatever  the  Friend- 
lies might  do,  no  weapons  should  be  used.  They  volunteered  also  to 
visit  the  Hostiles,  and  serve  the  same  notice  upon  them.  The  Friend- 
lies consented  after  some  consideration,  but  admonished  the  whites 
that  time  was  flying  and  that  whatever  business  they  transacted  with 
the  Hostiles  must  be  made  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  whites  repaired  to  the  house  where  the  Hostiles  were  gathered, 
and  warned  them  also  against  the  use  of  weapons.  While  they  were 
still  addressing  the  meeting,  the  Friendly  chief  and  his  followers  ar- 
rived— ^unarmed,  as  good  faith  demanded — and  requested  the  whites 
to  withdraw.  When  the  Indians  were  left  to  themselves,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained  the  Friendly  chief  gave  the  Shimopovi  immigrants 
notice  that  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in  Oraibi  and  must  quit  the 
village  at  once.  The  Hostile  chief  responded  that  he  had  instructed 
his  Oraibi  followers  to  stand  by  their  friends  the  Shimopovi  Hostiles 
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and  protect  them.  The  Friendly  diief  retorted  that  any  of  the  OraU>i 
Hostiles  who  cast  their  lot  with  the  Shimopovis  would  have  to  go  also 
wh^i  the  Shimopovis  went. 

Thereupon  the  Friendlies  set  about  clearing  the  village  of  Shi- 
mopovis. They  began  on  the  very  ^K)t  where  they  then  stood;  but 
every  Friendly  who  laid  hold  of  a  Shimopovi  to  put  him  out  of 
doors  was  attacked  from  behind  by  an  Oraibi  Hostile,  so  that  the 
.three  went  wrestling  and  struggling  out  of  the  door  together.  It 
was  a  very  vigorous  clash^  tho  only  hands  and  feet  were  used  and  no 
weapons  drawn  on  either  side.  The  Friendlies  were  not  particular 
as  to  how  they  disposed  of  their  enemies,  but  clutched  them  by  their 
clothing  or  their  extremities  or  their  hair,  as  might  be  most  con- 
venient. When  they  had  cleared  that  house  they  made  a  circuit  of 
the  rest.  The  evicted  Hostiles  were  driven  to  a  point  outside  of  the 
village  and  herded  and  guarded  there. 

The  present  Hostile  chief  is  a  usurper  and  has  maintained  his 
authority  among  his  followers  by  the  samfs  means  resorted  to  by 
leaders  of  superstitious  mobs  ever  since  the  world  began — getting  up 
dreams  and  omens  and  prophecies  to  order,  and  distorting  all  the 
commonest  events  of  life  into  fulfilments  of  his  prognostications. 
Consistent  to  the  last,  he  went  about  on  this  fateful  day  with  a  com- 
placent  air,  declaring  to  his  people  that  all  that  they  were  passing 
thru  now  was  but  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which  had  said  that 
one  or  the  other  party  would  eventually  be  drivMi  oflf  the  mesa  for- 
ever, and  that  the  decision  of  who  should  go  and  who  should  star 
was  to  hinge  upon  the  ability  of  one  party  to  push  the  other  across 
a  certain  line  which  should  be  drawn  on  the  ground.  A  tug  of  war 
of  very  primitive  character  then  ensued,  and  the  Friendly  party, 
representing  only  about  one-third  of  the  tribe,  actually  succeeded  in 
pushing  the  Hostile  party,  comprising  the  other  two-thirds,  across 
the  established  line.  This  settled  the  business,  and  the  Hostile.*: 
withdrew  to  a  place  in  the  desert,  about  5  miles  distant,  where  there 
is  good  water,  and  encamped. 

Meanwhile  the  whites  had  induced  .the  victorious  Friendlies  to 
permit  the  Hostiles  to  return  to  the  village,  in  groups  of  three  at  a 
time,  long  enough  to  gather  up  food  and  clothing.  Of  course  the 
very  old  Hostiles,  the  babies,  aisd  the  women  soon  to  become  mothers 
have  been  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  exposure  and  discomforts  of 
camp  life.  I  am  now  taking  measures  to  relieve  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  sick  and  helpless,  and  have  endeavored  to  break  the 
spell  which  binds  the  Hostile  faction  to  their  usurper  chief  by 
notifying  them  that  any  of  their  number  who  feel  disposed  to  for- 
sake their  folly,  become  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  be  peaceable,  may  return  to  Oraibi,  the  Grovemment  guar- 
anteeing them  readmission. 

Some  signs  of  weakening  have  shown  themselves  in  the  Hostile 
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ranks,  but  not  enough  to  encourage  a  hope  of  their  general  dissolu- 
tion. The  problem  presents  some  most  unusual  phases.  The  Office 
has  been  embarrassed  by  other  necessities  of  the  Service  which  have 
prevented  its  sending  to  Oraibi  the  particular  inspecting  officers 
most  com})etent  to  cope  with  conditions  like  those  described.  This 
has  delayed  proceedings  considerably,  but  I  have  felt  that  it  would 
be  better  to  go  slow  and  make  fewer  mistakes  than  to  plimge  in  and 
attempt  to  straighten  out  a  tangle  which  might  only  be  made  worse 
thru  an  error  of  hasty  judgment.  All  that  I  can  do,  therefore,  for 
this  report  is  to  rehearse  the  preliminaries  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  them  out  from  the  testimony  now  before  the  Office,  without 
venturing  to  make  public  the  alternative  plans  which  I  have  under 
consideration,  to  be  pursued  according  to  the  way  the  situation 
develops  on  closer  scrutiny  and  more  satisfactory  analysis. 

FAFAGO  INDIANS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  directed  attention  to  the  need  of  secur- 
ing lands  for  about  150  families  of  Papago  Indians  in  Pima  County, 
southwestern  Arizona.  During  the  last  year  the  Office  has  been 
endeavoring  to  gain  more  specific  information  concerning  these  In- 
dians, with  a  view  to  allottitig  them  lands  under  the  general  law,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  nothing  tangible  has  been  acccHnplished. 

BEE  GXTLTXTBE  FOB  THE  GAICF  M'DOWELL  INDIANS. 

Last  February  a  resident  missionary  of  the  National  Indian  Asso- 
ciation and  the  superintendent  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  School  united 
in  recommending  that  authority  be  granted  George  H.  Gebby,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  take  about  two  hundred  colonies  of  bees  into  the 
Camp  McDowell  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona  and  teach  the  In- 
dians there  how  to  keep  bees.  After  due  consideration  the  Office,  on 
May  21,  recommended  to  the  Department  that  Mr.  Gebby  be  given  the 
necessary  permit  with  the  distinct  understanding — 

1.  That  he  is  to  remain  during  proper  behavior,  and  subject  to  the 
Department,  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and  for  such  additional  time 
as  the  Department  may  see  fit  to  grant. 

2.  That  he  is  to  instruct  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  in  bee  cul- 
ture and  to  reqi;ieen  their  colonies  at  least  every  two  years. 

3.  That  he  is  to  teach  the  Indians  how  to  use  his  machine  for 
making  cone  foundations,  and  is  to  give  them  free  use  of  it. 

4.  That  he  is  to  acquire  no  vested  right  whatever  in  or  to  any  land 
on  the  reservation,  and  he  may  be  removed  without  prior  notice. 

The  reconmiendation  was  approved  on  May  24,  and  the  superin- 
tendent was  directed  to  advise  Mr.  Gebby  accordingly. 

A  smaller  experiment  in  bee  keeping  had  already  been  started  there 
by  the  missionary.  She  reported  on  September  25  that  she  took  eight 
colonies  of  bees  with  her  to  the  reservation,  bought  patent  hives  and 
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told  the  Indians  that  if  they  would  set  up  hives  they  might  have  the 
Bwarms.  Eight  young  men  got  bees  the  first  year,  but  only  three  kept 
at  the  business  enough  to  learn  much  about  it.  They  have  persevered 
and,  thru  Mr.  Grebby's  instructions,  they  now  understand  how  to 
put  together  the  hives  and  frames,  to  hive  the  swarms,  arrange  the 
colonies,  extract  the  honey,  and  requeen  the  hives.  During  the  last 
year  the  National  Indian  Association  put  $254  into  the  business, 
which  bought  31  colonies  of  bees,  63  hives,  honey  cases,  frames,  and 
other  supplies.  There  has  been  a  net  increase  of  8  swarms,  worth  $5 
each,  and  $91  worth  of  honey  has  been  sold.    The  field  matron  says : 

The  abundant  growth  of  mesqulte  and  catclaw,  as  well  as  sage-brush  bloom 
and  desert  flowers,  on  the  Gamp  McDowell  Reservation  makes  it  an  ideal  locality 
for  the  bee  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  the  reservation  will  sustain  from 
1,500  to  2,000  colonies  of  bees,  and  if  properly  cared  for  on  good  years  they  will 
average  $5  a  colony.    •    •    • 

The  production  of  a  pure-food  product  for  the  Indians  at  a  very  moderate 
price  is  a  great  gain.  Leonard  Hay,  one  of  the  three  boys  who  have  bees,  also 
keeps  the  store,  and  I  find  he  can  well  afford  to  sell  honey  in  a  glass,  glass  and 
all,  for  10  cents.  This  is  5  cents  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  in  Phoenix  and 
benefits  all  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.    *    *    ^ 

Dwight  Campbell's  efforts  at  catching  swarms  put  him  in  possession  of  two 
colonies  of  bees,  but  he  would  not  stay  at  home  long  enough  to  learn  anything 
about  their  care,  so  I  demanded  that  he  withdraw  from  the  association  by 
exchanging  his  bees  for  a  fine  yearling  heifer. 

CALIFOBNIA  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1905,  authorized  an  investigation  of  existing  conditions  among  the 
Indians  of  northern  California  and  directed  that  some  plan  for  their 
improvement  be  submitted  to  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Kelsey,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Northern  California 
Indian  Association,  was  designated  a  special  agent  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation. He  entered  upon  his  duties  on  August  8,  1905,  and 
during  the  next  seven  months  personally  inspected  almost  every 
Indian  settleihent  between  the  Oregon  line  and  Mexico. 

He  found  that  there  were  more  than  17,000  full-blood  Indians  in  the 
State,  of  whom  onlj^  about  5,200  were  living  on  reservations,  leaving 
a  nonreservation  population  of  some  11,800  scattered,  under  a  great 
diversity  of  conditions,  in  little  settlements  of  from  20  to  250  in- 
habitants. Only  3,000  of  the  nonreservation  Indians  own  land,  and 
three-fourths  of  what  they  do  own  is  worthless.  'Of  the  remaining 
S.800  landless  Indians,  1,181  live  within  the  boundaries  of  forest 
reserves,  in  which  they  had  had  their  homes  long  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  reserves.  There  are  also  1,011  mixt  bloods,  of  whom 
812  are  homeless.  Most  of  them  never  knew  their  white  anceston^ 
and  have  grown  up  in  the  Indian  camps  as  Indian  in  sentiment  as  the 
full  bloods  themselves.  Thev  consider  themselves  Indians  and  have 
to  be  treated  as  such. 
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The  conditions  disclosed  by  the  investigation  were  reported  to  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  resulted  in  the  insertion  in  the  current 
Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  338)  of  the  following  para- 
graph: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  anthorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dians in  California  now  residing  on  reservations  which  do  not  contain  land  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  and  for  Indians  who  are  not  now  upon  reservations  in  said 
State,  suitable  tracts  or  parcels  of  land,  water,  and  water  rights  in  said  State 
of  California,  and  have  constructed  the  necessary  ditches,  flumes,  and  reservoirs 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  said  lands,  and  the  irrigation  of  any  lands  now 
occupied  by  Indians  in  said  State,  and  to  construct  suitable  buildings  upon  said 
lands,  and  to  fence  the  tracts  of  land  so  purchased,  and  fence,  survey,  and  mark 
the  boundaries  of  such  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  California  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  proper.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Kelsey  have  been  secured  as  a  special  agent  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  deplorable 
conditions  found  by  him  well  be  at  least  ameliorated,  and  that  the 
Indians  of  California  will  be  put  into  a  position  where  they  will  be 
protected  from  the  aggression  of  white  people  and  have  a  fair  chance 
to  make  a  living. 

LEMHJ  BE8EBVATI0N. 

On  July  19,  1906,  the  Department  designated  the  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  Lemhi  Agency,  in  Idaho,  to  prepare  a  schedule,  in  dupli- 
cate, of  the  improved  lands  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Lemhi  Indians, 
with  a  description  of  the  improvements  thereon,  this  schedule  to  in- 
clude the  names  of  the  occupants,  and  the  duplicate  thereof  to  be  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  provided  in  the 
current  Indian  appfopriation  act.  (34  Stat.  L.,  335.)  It  is  planned 
to  do  this  before  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reser- 
vation, in  accordance  with  the  agreement  executed  December  28, 1905, 
between  them  and  Inspector  McLaughlin  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  27,  1906,  and  the  superintendent  has  been  instructed 
accordingly. 

Steps  were  taken  to  remove  the  Indians  this  fall,  but  they  pro- 
tested against  such  action,  because  they  thought  that  proper  provi- 
sion could  not  be  made  for  their  comfort  before  winter  would  set  in. 
It  would  have  been  possible,  of  course,  to  supply  them  with  tents 
and  rude  shanties,  but  such  dwellings  would  have  been  a  pretty  un- 
satisfactory substitute  for  the  log  houses  they  have  been  occupying, 
and  with  a  season  of  uncertain  severity  just  coming  on  no  one  could 
forecast  the  effect  of  su'ch  a  change. 

The  Indians  laid  stress  also  upon  the  fact  that  no  arrangements 
had  been  made  or  could  be  made  now  for  taking  care  of  their  stock 
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in  their  new  homes.  The  Goyemmeiiit  boarding  school  at  Fort  Hall 
has  not  the  capacity  to  accommodate  the  Lemhi  children  in  additaon 
to  those  already  in  attendance,  and  the  only  alternative  seooied  to  be 
to  let  the  children  of  the  immigrant  families  go  schoolless  for  liie 
winter,  an  idea  which  did  not  appeal  to  the  Office,  or  have  them  left 
behind  at  the  Lemhi  school,  a  suggestion  which  most  of  the  parents 
rejected  as  soon  as  it  was  broached. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Office  decided  to  postpone  the  r^noval 
till  next  spring.  The  necessary  plans  will  be  perfected  meanwhile, 
so  that  after  the  rigors  of  winter  are  past  and  mild  weather  may  be 
confidently  expected,  and  little  discomfort  or  danger  need  result  frosn. 
insufficient  housing,  the  Indians  can  be  transferred  with  the  least 
possible  opposition  on  their  part  and  the  greatest  ease  for  their  custo- 
dians. Arrangements  are  already  under  way  for  a  suitable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Fort  Hall  school  plant. 

THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TBXBES. 

The  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  In- 
dian Territory  has  not  changed  during  the  year.  Mr.  Tarns  Bixby, 
who  was  designated  as  commissioner  to  succeed  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  Commission,  is  completing  their  work,  and  Inspector  J. 
George  Wright  has  direct  charge  of  all  affairs  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner,  the  correspond- 
enoe  of  the  agent's  office  passing  thru  his. 

EDUCATION. 

Under  the  law  all  tribal  governments  among  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  were  to  cease  on  March  4,  1906.  For  some  time  before  and 
after  that  date  great  uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  fate  of  Indian 
schools  aipong  the  tribes,  no  provision  having  been  made  for  their 
continuance.  The  Congress  remedied  the  default  by  the  passage,  on 
February  27, 1906,  of  the  following  joint  resolution : 

That  the  tribal  existence  and  present  tribal  gOTemments  of  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  in  In- 
dian Territory  are  hereby  continued  in  full  force  and  effect  for  all  purposes  under 
existing  laws  until  all  property  of  such  tribes,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  individual  members  of  said  tribes  unless  hereafter 
provided  by  law. 

This  legislation  had  the  effect  of  quieting  an  apprehension  that 
the  schools  would  be  closed. 

However,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  another  law 
was  enacted,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  final  disposition  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  which  was  approved  April  26,  1906.  (34  Stat  !-«.♦ 
137.) 
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Section  10  of  this  act  relates  to  schools  and  is  as  follows : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
aasume  control  and  direction  of  the  schools  In  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cher- 
okee, Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes,  with  the  lands  and  all  school  property  per- 
taining thereto,  March  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  to  conduct  Ruch 
schools  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  retaining  tribal 
educational  officers,  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  present  system  so  far  as  practicable,  until  such  time  as  a  public  school 
system  shall  have  been  established  under  Territorial  or  State  government  and 
proper  provision  made  thereunder  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children 
of  said  tribes,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  set  aside  a  sufficient 
amount  of  any  funds,  invested  or  otherwise,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
belonging  to  said  tribes,  including  the  royalties  on  coal  and  asphalt  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  to  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  said 
schools,  using,  however,  only  such  porticm  of  said  funds  ot  each  tribe  as  may  be 
requisite  for  the  schools  of  that  tribe,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  for  the 
respective  tribes  the  amount  expended  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five;  and  he  is  further  authorized  and  directed 
to  use  the  remainder,  if  any,  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  third,  nineteen  hundred  «ind  five,  "  for  the  maintenance, 
strengthening,  and  enlarging  of  the  tribal  "schools  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,''  unexpended  March  fourth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six,  including  such  fees  as  have  accrued,  or  may  hereafter 
accrue,  under  the  act  of  Congress}  approved  February  nineteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  three.  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  thirty-two,  page  eight  hun- 
djred  and  forty-one,  which  fees  are  hereby  appropriated,  in  continuing  such 
schools  as  may  have  been  established  and  in  establishing  such  new*  schools 
as  he  may  direct,  and  any  of  the  trilial  funds  so  set  aside  remaining  unexpended 
when  a  public  school  system  under  a  future  State  or  Territorial  government  has 
been  established  shall  be  distributed  i)er  capita  among  the  citizens  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  same  manner  as  other  funds. 

In  pursuanjce  of  this  law,  on  July  7,  1906,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  promulgi|te4  regulations  for  the  conduct,  etc.,  of  these  In- 
dian schools,  which  became  effective  on  and  after  that  date.  As 
the  Government  became  responsible  for  the  proper  disbursement  of 
all  expenditures  for  schools,  the  principal  change  effected  by  the 
regulations  was  in  the  method  of  paying  expenses,  this  matter  being 
placed  9ntirely  in  the  hands  of  United  States  officers.  The  present 
superintendent  of  schools.  United  States  supervisors  of  schools, 
and  tribal  school  officers  were  continued.  An  effort  was  made  to 
apply  the  same  general  rules  as  far  as  possible  to  all  the  nations  in 
order  that  a  uniform  system  might  be  established  prior  to  their 
schools  being  placed  under  State  supervision. 

The  regulations  were  made  applicable  also  to  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  etc.,  out  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of 
tribal  and  other  schools  in  which  Indians  and  noncitizens  are  enrolled. 

As  the  law  directs  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior — 

to  set  aside  a  sufficient  amount  of  any  funds  «  «  «  belonging  to  said 
tribes  ^  *  *  to  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  schools,  using, 
however,  only  such  portion  of  said  funds  of  each  tribe  as  may  be  requisite  for 
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the  schools  of  that  tribe,  not  exceeding  In  any  one  year  tor  the  lespectlTe 
tribes  the  amount  expended  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  June  30, 1906 — 

the  following  amounts  have  been  set  aside  for  'the  use  of  schools  in 
the  respective  tribes : 

Cherokee  Nation $120, 336. 96 

Chickasaw  Nation 145,471. 88 

Creek  Nation 83, 143. 02 

Choctaw  Nation 1 124, 967. 36 

Seminole  Nation 23, 788. 00 

Total ^ 497,707.84 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  by  the  Congress  for  main- 
taining, strengthening,  and  establishing  tribal  day  schools  for  In- 
dians and  noncitizens  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906.  This 
amount,  supplemented  by  tribal  funds  and  surplus  court  fees,  en- 
abled the  Office  to  establish  and  assist  884  day  schools,  as  follows: 
Cherokee  Nation,  316;  Creek  Nation,  161;  Choctaw  Nation,  206; 
Chickasaw  Nation,  185,  and  Seminole  Nation,  16.  Of  tjiese,  759 
were  attended  by  white  and  'Indian  children  and  125  by  negro  chil- 
dren. The  enrollment  was  10,832  Indians,  43,011  whites,  and  6,104 
negroes. 

Discussing  conditions  in  the  Territory  which  hinder  the  establish- 
ment of  a  first-class  system  of  district  or  day  schools.  Superintend- 
ent Benedict  says : 

First  Nearly  all  the  lands  belong  to  the  Indians  and  are  iumtaxable  so  long 
aj9  owned  by  them. 

Second.  Every  one  of  the  800  day  school  buildings  have  been  erected  by  pri- 
vate, voluntary  donations  or  subscriptions,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  cheap 
box  houses  which  can  not  be  kept  comfortable  in  winter  weather. 

Third.  No  public  funds  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  available,  either  for 
building  or  furnishing  country  schoolhouses  in  the  Territory;  hence  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  supplied  with  crude,  homemade  benches  and  with  but  few 
if  any  school  appliances. 

Fourth.  The  Territory  is  threaded  with  numerous  streams,  which  are  spanned 
by  no  bridges,  oftentimes  rendering  it  impossible  for  pupils  to  get  to  schooL 

Fifth.  During  the  months  of  October  and  November  many  boys  and  girls 
are  kept  at  home  to  pick  cotton,  and  in  the  spring  they  must  hoe  and  chop 
cotton.  The  cotton  crop  is  largely  responsible  for  the  ignorance  which  prevails 
among  the  children  of  the  tenant  class  thruout  the  South. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  encountered  in  the  administration 
of  schools  for  Indian  children  is  absenteeism.  Indian  parents  seem 
not  to  realize  as  their  white  neighbors  do  the  necessity  for  compell- 
ing their  children  to  take  advantage  of  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities. The  superintendent  suggests  that  when  the  new  State  is 
formed  an  effective  compulsory  school  law  should  be  enacted  and 
made  applicable  to  the  entire  scholastic  population. 

Considering  the  generally  unsettled  conditions  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  during  the  last  year,  the  schools  have  accomplished  good 
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work  and  have  been  placed  on  a  firm  basis  thru  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Mr.  Benedict. 

The  appropriation  by  the  Congress  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$150,000,  supplemented  by  the  surplus  c})urt  fees  which  accimiulated 
in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Territory  and  added  to  the  tribal  funds. 
it  is  estimated  will  allow  $250,000  for  day  schools,  and  justify  the 
establishment  of.  at  least  800  of  them.  This  number  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  large  territory  covered  and  the  population  resident  therein. 
However,  it  will  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  State  system. 

Incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory  are  authorized  by  law  to  issue 
bonds  for  building  public  schoolhouses.  Many  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  Almost  every  town  in  the  Territory  is  said 
to  have  sufficient  taxable  property  to  warrant  the  issue  of  this  form  of 
indebtedness  in  order  to  provide  facilities  for  educating  the  children. 

When  the  Government  several  years  ago  assumed  supervisory  con- 
trol of  these  schools,  most  of  the  teachers  it  found  in  charge  were 
poorly  equipped  for  their  work.  To  improve  conditions,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  established  summer  normals,  which  have  steadily 
grown  in  favor  and  expanded  in  influence  until  now  they  are  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  educational  work.  The  normals  held  during  the 
sununer  of  this  year  had  a  total  enrollment  of  1,066  teachers.  Many 
of  the  city  boards  of  education  now  require  their  teachers  to  attend 
these  summer  meetings. 

The  teaching  of  the  principles  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  met 
with  scanty  response  at  first,  but  by  diligent  efforts  it  has  been  widely 
adopted. 

The  following  tables  give  statistical  information  concerning 
schools  in  the  several  nations : 

Tribal  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Cherokee  achooU. 


S-  I^Lrrj!.".!  Annua,  ect.  ^J 


Male  Seminary 158 

Female  Seminary 219 

Orphan  Asylum 104 

Colored  Hijch  School 67 

218  primar>*  combined  day  schools  b '"3, 736 

d8  primary  Cherokee  day  schools  * i  3, 87b 


Total 


Ci'cek  echfjnU. 


8. 162 


Eufaula  High  School. 

Euchee  Boarding 

Wealaka  Boarding  . . . 


68 

105 

56 


ance. 


101  I 

165  j 
80  ! 
34  I 


9 
9 
9 
9 


I 

I 

afl7,038.49  I 
a  20. 870. 35  I 
011,043.37  j 
0  5,306.58  . 


dl,928    070,516.86 

2,195    29,537.29 


4,503 


154,312.94 


52 
71  . 
34 


9 
9 
9 


7,188.52 
7, 4H4.  78 
6,0(M.59 


*  Including   amount   received 

*  Including  8  negro  schools. 
<"Also  8.4(51  white  pupils. 
•*Al80  3.950  white  pupils. 

*  Including  17  negro  schools. 


for  board   of   teachers. 


S132.44 

81.66 

136.84 

144.94 

12.00 

>     13.00 


138.25 
105.42 
176.60 
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TrilHLl  §€?tool$ — Continued, 


Name  of  school. 


£nroll- 
ment. 


Creek  tehooU—Goniinntd. 


Wetnmka  Boarding . . . 
Creek  Orphan  Home . . 

Ooweta  Boarding 

Nuyaka  Boarding 

Colored  Orphan  Uome 
Pecan  Creek  Boarding 
Tulahassee  Boarding.. 
161  day  schoolsa 


94 
00 
52 
101 
49 
58 
91 
10, 1-24 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


Total 


10,858 


Choctaw  ichooU. 


Jones  Academy 

Tuskahoma  Academy... 

Armstrong  Academy 

Wheelock  Academy 

Murrow  Orphans'  Home 

Durant 

ChlRhotak 

Good  water 

Old  iroodland ^ 

Sardis 


Big  Lick  

International  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 

Illinois  State  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

241  day  schools 


Total 


Chickasaw  Khooh.b 
179  day  schools 

Seminole  school*. c 
12  day  schools 


144 

144 

119 

113 

82 

102 

50 

82 

72 

50 

29 

7 

1 

2,6ai 


8,576 


24 


Months 
of  school. 


72 
48 
83 
73 
32 
44 
76 


535 


113 

114 
98 

108 
82 
80 
35 
21 
55 
88 
18 

•   7 

1 

1,641 


2.406 


12,899  i        6,248 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


!  Average 
Anwial  cost,   cost  oer 
pupil. 


9 

9 

9 

9 

12 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

12 

12 


n  Including  51  negro  schools. 

b  Boarding  schools  of  Chickasaw  Nation  not  reported. 

<•  Boarding  schools  of  Seminole  Nation  not  reported. 


Denominational  and  private  schools. 


99.544.84 
8,878.87 
4,780.04 
5.600.00 
3,388.28 
4,048.46 
8.609.98 

49,407.72 


$132.66 

184.95 

143.88 

76.71 

106.88 

91.90 

lia.2S 

114.880.58 


18,053.15 

18,068.08 

15,913.79 

15,617.64 

9,143.96 

4,039.76 

2.617.99 

1.916.20 

4,265.67 

2.827.88 

1,748.84 

1,875.00 

125.00 

67,010.82 


168,228.28 


41,016.81 


3,589.17 


150.76 

166.49 

162.89 

151.68 

111.51 

60.50 

74.80 

91.25 

77.69 

74.40 

91.60 

267.86 

125.00 

40.  M 


6.66 


149.55 


Name  of  school. 


Location. 


President  or  principal. 


When 
estab- 
lished. 


St.  Agnes '  Antlers . . 

Hargrove  College ^rdmore 

Calvin  Institute Durant . . 


Skintook  Friends'  school. . ,    Hillside 

Dwight  Mission Marble 

El  NleUi  Bond  (College Minco 

Bacone  Indian  University..  Muskogee  ... 

Henrv  Kendall  College. .'. do 

St.  K'izHbeth's I'urcell 

Lutheran  Mission Oaks 

StorretL  Institute St4-rrett 

(?herf>kee  Academy Tahlequah  .. 

Sacred  Heart  Institute Vinita 

Oakhill  Aeademv V^alliant 

Willie  Halsell  College Vinita 

Indianola  College Wynnewood. 

Howe  College Howe 

Tama  ha  .\eademv Tamaha 


Sister  Mar>  Xavier 

J.  M.  (jro«s 

E.  Hotchkin 

D.  W.  Lawrence 

Rev.  F.  L.  Sehaub 

Metn  Chestnutt 

W.  C.  Farmer 

A.Gmnt  Evans 

Sister  M.  Patricia 

Rev.  N.  L.  Nielson , 

H.  M.  Borland 

W..f.  Pack 

Rev.  Charles  Van  Hulse.. 
Rev.  R  E.  Fliekinger.... 

D.  R.  Anderson , 

(}.  W.  Neal 

W.  A.  Crouch 

W.  R.  Fagin 


1897 
1896 
1901 
1886 
1820 
1894 
1881 
1894 
1X89 
1902 
1901 

im> 

1896 
18.S4 
1888 
1902 


1902 


Enrollment. 


White.   .  Indian. 


/< 
149 
81 
68 
41 
65 
51 
108 


18 
164 
114 
108 


Tf)tal 


140 
143 

1,372 


97 

151 

52 

68 

85 

29 

86 

66 

31 

8 

117 

72 

95 

112 

29 


16 
1,064 
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SASIB  ANB'  IkEASB  OF  LANDS. 


BAIX  OF  CBKEK  tAI^S. 


The  regulfttions  under  which  allotted  Gpeek  lands  are  sold  were 
«iiu«arized  in  my  last  aimu*il  report  aad  have  not  been  maiberiaUy 
fiiodified. 

The  followiog  table  shows  the  actiiMX  taken  on  deeds  lor  Creek 
lands  and  the  amount  of  money  from  sarles  of  such  lands  which  the 
agf^nt  has  handled  during  the  year : 


Niimber.  I     Acres. 


I  Considera- 
I      tion. 


Deeds  approved . . . 
Deeds  disapproved 
Deeds  pending 


S9  I    22,068.60  19854,577.63 

sal      2,175.28  1      49,288.76 

4  I         280.00  I        5,350.00 


Total 


96      24.523.88       409,161.38 


Amount  disbuned , 

Amount  on  deposit  to  credit  of  allott^ti . 


Total  received. 


218,573.87 
136,008.76 


354,577.63 


The  money  accruing  from  the  sales  is  deposited  in  designated 
banks,  which  are  required  to  furnish  bonds  guaranteeing  the  faith- 
ful accounting  for  all  such  moneys  and  the  payment  of  interest  as 
agreed.  An  allottee  may,  without  the  consent  of  the  Office,  with- 
draw from  deposit  $50  per 'month,  but  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  a 
larger  amount  he  must  apply  for  permission  to  this  Office  thru  the 
Indian  agent.  An  allottee  who  satisfies  the  Office  that  he  is  entirely 
competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs  may  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
all  of  the  money  to  his  credit. 

LEASING  CBEEK  AND  CHEROKEE  MINERAL  LANDS. 

The  requirements  of  lessees  and  the  rates  to  be  paid  by  them  were 
given  in  my  last  xeport  The  change  made  by  the  act  of  April  26, 
1906,  in  the  right  of  fuU-blood  Creek  and  Cherokee  allottees  to  sell 
and  lease  their  lands  is  noted  on  page  150. 

On  December  27,  1905,  the  regulations  were  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit lessees  from  drilling  oil  or  gas  wells  within  160  feet  "  of  the 
diTisional  line  between  the  lands  covered  by  their  leases  and  adjoin- 
ing  lands,  whether  the  latter  lands  are  leased  or  unleased,  allotted 
or  unallotted."  On  May  22,  1906,  the  regulations  were  further 
amended  so  as  to  require  from  lessees  an  application  (Form  B)  un- 
der oath  and  a  certificate  (Form  C)  of  an  officer  of  some  bank.  The 
application,  which  is  considered  a  part  of  the  lease,  recites  that  the 
lessee  is  not  interested  in  leases  covering  more  than  4,800  acres  of 
land  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  his  own  name  or  that  of  another  person,  or  as  the  holder  of  stock 
in  corporations,  or  as  a  member  of  an  association.  The  lessee  further 
agrees  "  not  to  transfer,  assign,  or  sublet,  by  working  or  drilling  con- 
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tract  or  otherwise,  or  to  allow  the  use  of  the  leased  land  or  aof  oil 
or  gas  in  or  under  it,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Seo» 
retary  of  the  Interior." 

The  application  also  provides  that  a  violation  of  any  of  its  terms 
or  of  the  regulations  shall  render  the  lease  subject  to  cancellation  by 
the  Department.  These  requirements  must  be  met  not  only  by  new 
applicants  for  leases,  but  also  by  those  whose  leases  or  whose  bonds 
had  not  been  approved  on  May  22. 

Another  of  the  amendments  of  last  May  allows  lessees  to  delay 
drilling  operations  for  not  exceeding  five  years  from  specified  dates 
by  paying  to  the  Indian  agent,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  lessors,  $1 
per  acre  per  annum  for  each  leased  tract  remaining  undeveloped  in 
addition  to  the  required  annual  advance  royalty. 

Oil  and  gas  mining  leases  are  made  in  quadruplicate  on  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Department — ^the  original  for  the  files  of  this 
Office,  one  copy  for  the  Indian  agent,  one  for  the  lessor,  and  one  for 
the  lessee. 

No  leases  covering  allotments  of  Creek  citizens  were  approved  be- 
fore July  10, 1903.    Since  then  the  following  have  been  approved : 

Creek  mineral  leases. 


OU  and  gat. 

AlluweOUCo 

American  Oil  Co 

Barnes.  Geo.  W.,  jr 

Baker,  Frank  A 

Barnes  Investment  Co 

Bonacker,  Edward  J 

Baker  <&  Garst 

Curry,  Jas.  A 

Crane.  CyrusS 

Clierokee  National  Oil  and 

Gas  Co 

Colcord,  Russell,  Dunn  <&  Gal- 
breath  

Carson,  Wallace,  Phillips  <& 

Pope 

Cook,  Monohon,  Teamey  & 

Selstrom , 

Dcnniff.  Besch,  Wohlmaker 

&  Schluter 

Deraing.  Robt.  O 

Damon  Oil  Co ; 

English,  Albert  Z I 

Freeland,  Eggle^ton  &  Blake  .1 

Gal  breath  <k  Chesley ', 

Galbreath,  Colcord  &  Jones  ..j 

GulTey  &  Giiley i 

Guthrie.  A  twcxKl  A  Galbreath.  1 

Indlanola  Oil  und  Gas  Co ' 

Jones.  James  K *. ■ 

Laurel  Oil  and  Gas  Co I 

Leonard,  Josse  R ' 

Mitch««ll,  Jno.  L ' 

Mallory.  Lewis  E.,  jr , 

McLaj?an.\Vitten  &  Sanders..' 
Moore.  Evans.  Houghton  & 

Carson I 

Mitchell  &  Carson ; 

MeCready,  Howard  &  Brey-  ', 

fog • 

Morris,  Walter  E 

McDonald,  Thos 


1 
1 

1 
1 
S 


1 

160 

2 

320 

1 

120 

1 

79.71 

1 

35 

1 

160 

3 

389.24 

9 

2,292.16 

3 

480 

1 

34.07 

3 

372. 16 

2 

320 

6 

434.29 

2 

200 

1 

160 

1 

80 

Lessee. 


140 
15 

120 
40 
856.26 


OU  and  ya0--Continaed. 

Oklahoma,  Creek  and  Chick- 
asaw Oil  Co 

Owen  &  Phillips 

Oriental  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

O'Shee,  Ja8.A 

Owens,  Embry  ii  BurgesB 

Oglesby,  Robert 

Pagfe  Investment  Co 

Russell.  Clarence  O 

Red  Pork-Tulsa  Oil  and  Gas 
Co 

Sapulpa  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Summit  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Tulsa  Oil  and  Development 
Co 

Verdigris  Oil  and  Develop- 
ment Co 

Yeoman  Oil  and  Coal  Co 


Total 


Coal  and  cuphait. 


I 


Gas 


Anderson,  Frank  P 

Arkansas  Valley   Coal, 

and  Oil  Co 

Creek  Coal  and  Mining  Co... 

Central  Coal  and  Coke  Co 

Canadian  Coal  Co i 

Prew,  Reynolds  &  Pixley j 

Frisco  Coal  Co 

Henrvetta  Coal  Co ' 

McDonald.  Thos 

Reid.  Walter 

Severs,  Frederick  B 

Weston,  Hancock  &  Russell. 

Warden  Coal  Co 

Whitehead  Coal  and  Mining 

Co 


8 

1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

S 
4 

1 


2 
1 


126 


7 
6 
4 
1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
1 
2 
1 
15 

8 


Anft. 


Acret, 


270.  S 
160 
649.57 
160 
360 
80 
160.45 

sao 

816.17 
622.01 
160 

240 

281.87 
160 


15,804.63 


Total. 


60 


120 

940.  OS 

636.  «^ 

100 

160 

815.62 

511.76 

435.68 

40 
276.^ 

80 
1.433.07 

1,178.69 


7,064.23 
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Since  May  4, 1903,  leases  covering  lands  selected  by  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  as  their  allotments  have  been  approved  as  follows : 


Cherokee  mineral  leases* 


MJKAaiW* 


OUandffOS. 

Adams,  Horace  M 

Adams,  Richard  C 

Alexander,  Alexander  it 
StaolTer 

AlimoOUCo 

AlluweOllCo 

American  Oil  and  Gas  Co  .... 

Andrews,  Joslab  B 

AnninOilCo 

Aspinwall,  Wm.  H 

Atkinson,  Walter  W 

Austin  Oil  Co 

Avery  Oil  and  Oas  Co 

Bagt^,  Oliver 

Baircf.  LewisB 

Ball-Keith  Oil  and  Oas  Co. .. . 

Barber,  Herbert  A 

Barlow,  John  8 

Barnes,  Frank 

Barnes,  Qeo.  W.,  jr 

Barnes  Investment  Co 

Bamsdall,  Noel  B 

Bamsdall,  Theodore  N 

Barrett  &  Barrett 

Bartlett  A  Smith 

Bartles  <&  Brent 

Bartles,  Jacob  H 

Bart]es<&  Johnstone 

BartlesvilleOiland  Improve- 
ment Co 

Bates.  Florence  E 

Baxter,  Arnistead  B 

Benson,  Andrew 

Berea  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Biff  Injun  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Blair,  Edward  0 

Blair.  J.  Weeley 

Bogg8.0ren  P 

Bovard,  John  H 

Bowes.  Dennis  H 

Boyd,  LinnaesC 

Brann,  James 

Breckenridgre,  Sylvester 

Bridgman,  Frank  R 

Bridgeman  &  Haner 

Brink,  George  A / 

Brown,  Harry  E 

Brundred.  Elizabeth  L 

Bunch  A  Morrison 

Butler  &  Johnson 

Butler,  Marlon 

Butte,  George  C 

Campbel,  Herbert  C 

Campbell  <&  La wson 

Canary  Oil  Co 

Caney  Valley  Oil  and  Gas  Co. 

Canton  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Carey  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Carotheni,  Shyrock  <&  Brest . . 

Central  Oil,  Gas  and  Develop- 
ment Co 

Chandler.  Huckleberry  & 
Soper 

Chelsea  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Cherokee-Chickasaw  Devel- 
opment Co 

Cherokee  Development  Co  . . . 

Cherokee  National  Oil  and 
Gas  Co : 

Clark,  Edgar  W 

Clark,  Lee 

Cohn  Si  Cohn 

Cohn,  Isaac 

Cohn,  Moses 

Cohn  Oil  and  Gas  Co 


Num- 

ber of 

Area. 

leases. 

A  area. 

2 

80 

81 

6,648.70 

2' 

80 

8 

668.56 

10 

485.26 

24 

1,427.56- 

i 

160        1 

200 

1 

60 

1 

80 

9 

820 

4 

130 

2 

55 

1 

80 

1 

30 

11 

717.94  , 

2 

182.06 

1 

70       1 

18 

833.22  1 

4 

290 

3 

170       ' 

48 

3,496.85 

1 

76.64 

4 

450       , 

2 

116.52  1 

10 

830       ' 

1 

40 

1 

76.43  ' 

2 

170       1 

8 

188.64 

1 

60 

3 

140 

2 

153.97 

2 

170       1 

1 

101.35  > 

8 

262.18  , 

5 

384.85 

2 

160 

9 

700        1 

3 

192.62  ! 

2 

110        ' 

3 

161.28  , 

1 

40       ; 

1 

80        ! 

2 

160        1 

2 

no 

4 

320 

2 

51.09  ' 

1 

80 

1 

80 

6 

180 

1 

50 

16 

895.84  1 

20 

1,436.31 

1 

154.31 

4 

268.13  ' 

1 

70 

2 

140 

1 

39.93 

4 

290.08 

13 

849.29   ' 

17 

1,353.25   1 

2- 

172.70 

2 

160 

4 

280 

1 

80        ' 

1 

80        1 

1 

127.10  |l 

1 

40        n 

Lessee. 


Oil  and  ^os— Continued. 

CoUisOllCo 

Compton,  Arville  W 

Conarro,  Charles  T |. . 

Consolidated  Gas,  Oil  aBd 
Manufacturing  Co 

Coon  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Co.. 

Copan  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Cora  Exploitation  Co 

Corydon  Oil  and  Gas  Co , 

Cosner,  Josiah  B 

Cowlea,  La  Monte 

Crane,  Cyrus  S 

Crawford,  Geo.  W 

Creek  and  Indiana  Develop- 
ment Co 

Cudahy,  Joseph  M 

Cudahy  Oil  Co 

Curl,  Joseph  J 

Curry,  James  A 

Damon  Oil  Co 

Davis,  Oscar  (assigned  to 
Little  Rock  Oil  and  Gas  Co. ) 

Delaware-Cherokee  Oil  Co . . 

Delaware  Indian  Oil  Co 

Delokee  Gas  and  Oil  Co 

Devonian  Oil  Co 

Dewey  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Donnelly,  James 

Dow,  Charles  M. ,  Jr , 

Eastern  Oil  Co 

Eclipse  Oil  Co 

Eli  6il  and  Gas  Co 

Elmendsro  Oil  and  Gas  Co . . 

Empire  Oil,  Gas  and  Mining 
Co 

Ettle  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Famham,  Irvin  E. 

Ferrah,  Robert 

Findlay,  Sinclair  <&  Kimble . 

Fink&Kline 

Fleming,  James  A 

Fllnn,  Wm 

Ford,  James  M , 

Foreman,  George  A , 

Forman  &  Hochstetter 

Fosterdt  Wilson 

Frazier  &  De  Cou 

Frazier.  Ray  E 

Fullerton.  Sinclair  &  Sinclair 

Furlong.  John  T 

Gilberts  Rider 

Glick,  Wm.  F 

Globe  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Gottlieb.  Albert 

Graham,  Je«se 

Greenlee.  Clinton  D 

Greenlees,  John  R 

GuffeyA  Galey 

Gunn  A  BUsh 

Gunsburg  &  Foreman 

Gun^iburg  &  Hatssall 

Hamilton.  William  R 

Harlow,  Frank 

Harris-l'arey  Co 

Hart,  Weiblc  &  Hart 

Hart,  \Vcible<fe  Hcnton 

Hart,  Weible,  Laney  &  ('ur- 
tin 

Ha$«all,  HochHtetter  &  Guns- 
burg  

Hazlett,  James  B 

Headlight  Oil  Co 

Heasley,  Harry 

Henry  Oil  Co 

Hertzel,  Freeman  E 


Num- 

ber of 

Area. 

leases. 

Acrea. 

1 

80.62 

2 

200 

8 

220 

7 

820 

6 

475. 2S 

5 

210 

2 

160 

2 

126.67 

1 

140 

3 

177.27 

6 

391.67 

11 

778.1^ 

3 

240 

85 

2,501.2$ 

49 

3,006.86 

1 

10 

6 

470 

1 

100 

1 

80 

6 

40L89 

7 

690 

3 

205.88 

6 

295.82 

8 

247.68 

3 

170 

8 

136.97 

61 

3,690.07 

6 

220 

3 

217.71 

7 

559.84 

8 

760.16 

2 

140 

3 

150 

6 

360 

1 

60 

4 

269 

5 

282.11 

4 

320 

7 

491. 9S 

10 

645.21 

1 

80 

2 

60 

1 

20 

6 

220.81 

2 

100 

16 

879.81 

3 

120 

1 

80 

3 

180 

1 

80 

1 

66. 9& 

3 

160 

1 

30.48 

6 

454.18 

1 

10 

1 

50 

4 

304.77 

1 

80 

1 

80 

2 

60 

1 

70 

1 

80 

2 

180 

1 

100 

4 

170 

5 

440 

20 

1,376.0ft 

11 

946.73 

2 

90 

\ 
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Lessee. 


Num- 
ber of 
leasee. 


Area. 


Oil  and  ^auH-Continued. 


<& 


Highland  Co 

Hill.  Arthur  L 

Hill,  DaviM 

Hill.  Thomas  W 

Hochstettcr  &  Gunsburg 

Hochstetter,     Gunsburg 
HfUHa.ll 

Hoffihan.  WiVliam "h  .i'.V.'.V/. 

Hohman,  Louis  £ 

HolmeM.  Benjamin  F 

Hoover,  Leap,  Evans  &  Leap. 

Hornaday,  Grant 

Horton  &  Northrup 

Hosley,  Romaine 

Howe.  John  W 

Hull&  Buckles 

Independent  Oil  and  Gas  Ck) . 

Indian  Territory  Develop- 
ment Co 

Jamieson,  Charles  W 

Jennings.  £d  ward  H 

Jones,  James  K 

Jones,  John  E 

Johnson,  Akin,  Rittersbacher 
A  Argue 

Johnson,  Clarence  E 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Johnson.  William ' 

Johnson.    Watson,    Pember-  I 
ton  &  Huckleberry ' 

Johnstone,  William i 

Johnstone  Oil  and  Gas  Co i 

Johnstone  &  Overlees 

Jupiter  Oil  Co 

Kamama  Oil  Co 

Kansas  Prospecting  and  De- 
velopment Co 

Kansas  Southern  Oil  Co 

Kansas  and  Texas  Oil  and 
Gas  Co 

Katv  Oil  and  Ga.s  Co 

KeeWrOil  Co 

Keeler  Jc  Stalcnp 

Keith  &  l4iwson 

Koblegard,  Jacob 

Laderer.  Jacob  F 

Lamberton.  William  J 

I^andcrs,  Martin  D 

Lane  v.  Curtain,  Weible  & 
Hart 

Tjiurcl  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Lenapah  Gtus,  Oil.  and  Min- 
ing Co.  (transferred  to  John 
E.  Jones) 

Lewis.  Arthur  W 

Lightning  Creek  Oil  and  Gas 
Co 

Litchfield,  GiU  &  Sawyer. . . . 

Litchliold.  Royal  S ' 

Litclineld  tfc  Sawyer ; 

LockwtMHl.  M.  L,,  ♦$:  Co ' 

Long.  Rosoot^  K ' 

Los  Angcles-('herokee  Oil  Co.  I 

Lowell  Oil  and  Gas  Co ■ 

Low  tt  Stubbs ! 

Lumbermen's  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

McConnoll  &  Graham 

McConnoll,  Vvwy  D 

MoConuell  &  Wiser 

McCnicken.  E.,  &  Co 

McDonell.  Alexander  T 

McCormick.  James 

McMahon  &  Bani.sdall 

MacPherson,  Edward  A 

Magee.  Samuel  G 

Manley.  Joseph  M 

Matsori.  Bertha  A 

Matson,  Calvin  S 

Matson,  Myron 


1 

11 
1 
2 
2 

5 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
22 

4 
81 

6 

9 

4 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 

23 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 

4 
2 


1 
48 


Acres. 

80 
929.82 

80 
100 
240 

458.66 
685.67 
160 

80 

70 

70 

80 
180 
140 

10 

80 
1,683.88 

440 
2,244.48 

806.67 

510 

135 

50 

30 
160 

40 

80 

60 

80 
200 
100 

1,442.52 
80 

728.09 
320 

80 
120 
160 

80 
170 
160 

20 

330 

180.18 


60 
3, 152. 81 


Lessee. 


Oil  and  pa*— Continued. 


3 

149.54  h 

1 

80    ' 

8 

390 

2 

127.30 

1 

80 

3 

130 

27 

1,954.32 

1 

SO 

2 

150 

21 

1,480.10  1 

1 

74.11 

6 

420 

10 

710 

3 

70 

28 

2  220.23 

9 

760 

1 

81.18 

3 

160    1 

1 

.% 

1 

20 

1 

80 

8 

G^\06    ; 

2 

i    'iftO   i 

Num- 
ber of 
leases. 


Mays,  Colonel  £ 

Meridian  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Merry,  Earl  W 

Midland  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Milam  Supply  Co 

Miiliken,Wm.  H 

Milllken  Oil  Co 

Moore,  Clint 

Morris,  Fred  L 

Moser,  Fred  J 

Moser  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Mounts  Oil,  Gas  and  Mineral 
Co 

Mowris.  William  8 

Munger  &  Anderson 

Mnnger  &  Coombs 

Murphy,  George  A 

Mustang  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

National  Oil  and  Develop- 
ment Co 

Nebraska  Oil  Co 

Keely,  Lemon  G 

Nelson,  Charles  C 

Neptune  Oil  Co 

Newton  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

New  York  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Northrup  <&  Horton 

Ochelata  Gas,  Oil  and  Min- 
eral Co 

Ohio  and  Indiana  Oil  Co 

O'Neill.  James 

Oriental  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Orr,  James  W 

Owen.  Charles 

Ozark  Crude  Oil  Co 

Painter  &  Fotrg 

Panther  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Co. 

Parsons  Crude  Oil  and  De- 
velopment Co 

Patton.  John  F 

Penn  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

PetpaOil  Co 

Phelps.  Foster C 

Phillip.".  Arthur  G 

Phillip.s  Frank 

Potter.  H.  Staples 

Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

QuintoOil  Co i 

Handle,  (Miarles  H ...\ 

Handle.  Forrester  &  Wiser ' 

Rantlolph  Oil  and  Gas  Co*. 

Requa  &  lU'qua I 

Renfrow  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Rider,  Everett  A 

Rider  &  Rittersbacher 

Rittersbacher.  Johnson,  Akin 
&  Mason 

Ritts.  John  V 

Riverside  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Roberts.  Wi lliam  E 

Rood,  Robert  D 

Root,  RiehardT 

Roth-.\rgue-Maire  Bros.  Oil 
Co 

Royal  Victor  Oil  and  Gas  Co . 

Rupard  &  Overlees 

Ryan,  James  H 

Sagamore  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Salt  Creek  Oil  Co 

Sand  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Co... 

Santa  Fe  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Savoy  Oil  Co 

Sawyer,  Fre<i  L 

Sawyer  &  Leudinghaus 

Sawver  A:  Sawyer 

Securitv  Oil  Co 

Shaffer.  Charles  B 

Shawnee  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Shufeldt  Oil  and  Gas  Co 


3 
7 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
7 

1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

S2 
6 
1 
1 
8 
6 

32 
1 

2 

1 

25 

4 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

11 
1 
2 
5 
1 
3 
10 
35 
27 
5 
1 
6 
2 
2 
9 
1 
2 

4 

5 
1 
2 

15 
2 

3 
6 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
11 
2 
1 
2 
9 
4 
3 
4 


Area. 


Acrts. 
280 
860.80 
180 
210 

80 

8b 

80 
19D 
110 
.80 
400 

80 
ISO 

20 

40 
100 

00 

2,292.92 

880 

100 

20 

860 

822.70 

2,542.81 

60 

160 

80 

1,782.94 

210 

40.02 
119.56 
140 

50 

10 

1,2S0 

76.96 
128.11 
414.65 

79.42 

246.44 

643.74 

2,429.85 

1,863.11 

299.91 

70 
500 
128 

58.48 
640 

42.78 
155.24 

870 
403.07 
140 
130 
1,030.52 
100 

190 
576. 71 

41.12 

40 
522.24 

80 

119.46 
289.51 
802.  M 

n.22 

80 

96. 8S 
624.59 
882.78 
220 
240.72 
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Creek  mineral  Ze/ijre^— Continued. 


Oil  and  p«w— Continued. 


Sheets,  Jason  C 

Skinner,  Edward  B , 

Smallwood  &  Small  wood 

8miJer&  Hall 

Smitli,  A.  B.,  DriUinir  Co 

Smith,  John  (of  Independ- 
ence, Kane.) , 

Smith,  John  (of  MoQtpeller, 
Ind.) 

Smith,  Samuel  S 

Snyder.  George  P 

Southern  Oil  and  Oas  Co 

Southwestern  Oil,  Gas  and 
Coal  Co 

St.  John,  George  P 

St.  John  &  Truskett 

St.  Louis- Allu we  Oil  and 
Mining  Co 

Steel.  John  A 

Stewart.  Jeane  D 

Stewart.  William  A 

Stitch,  Adolph  C 

Storey,  Alexander  W 

Stubhe,  James  £ 

Stubbs  &  Low 

Summit  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Superior  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Taylor.  Isaac  D 

Test  Oil  Co 

Thomas,  William  E 

Thompflon  tb  Boland 

Thompson  dp  Landon 

Todd,  John 

Truskett  dp  St.  John 

Tulsa  Oil  and  Development 
Co 

Union  Oil  and  Gas  Co , 

Union  Oil.  Gas  and  Mining 
Co 

Van  Cary  Oil  Co 

Vandeventer.  Algernon  P 

Vandersall.  Alpheus  F 

Verdigris  Oil  and  Develop- 
ment Co 


Num- 
ber of 
leases. 


Area. 


6 
1 
1 
2 
6 

8 

5 

271 

V 

12! 

1  ' 
1 

1 
7 
3 
2 
5 
1 
1 
7 
2 
10 
1 
9 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 


Aer». 
377.71 
100 
80 

124.86 
620.96 

580 

460 
2,899.05 
3,9Sf).50 

245.89 

870.01 
78.  if) 
80 

80 

881.11 
159.58 
150 
290 

80 

40 

452.39 
120 
700 

80 

636.78 
800 

20 

20 

70 

80 


Xiessee* 


Oil  and  yew— Continued. 

Verdigris  Oil  and  Gan  Co 

Verdigris  Valley  Oil  and  Gas 

Co : 

Vinita  and  Chelsea  Oil  Co 

Waikley  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Weaver  4&  Gorman 

Welch.  Clarence  A 

Welch  Oil  and  Gas  Co 

Wel8h,  Joseph  D 

WeUsville  Oil  Co 

Wbltcomb,  Eugene  P 

Whitehlll,.B.  F 

White*  Kimble 

WhltfordA  Kirk 

Wbltford.  WUliamA..: 

Wichita  Oil  and  Gas  Co  

Wi  Icox .  Geoige  B i 

Wllhlte.  Ola 

Wilson,  Washington  M ' 

Wilson.  White,  White  <k  An-  1 

nawalt I 

Winters,  Michael , 

Wise,  William  A I 

Wiser.  Clinton  B 1 

Wiser  &  McConnell 

Wolfe.  Arthur  L 

Young,  A.  S.  &Co ! 

Young  ii  Colgro  ve 1 

Yost.  Isaac  M , 

Zucker,  Charles , . . 


Num- 
ber of 
leases. 


U 


2 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Total 


Coal  and  atphaU. 


1,840 


Area. 


76.67  '  Canadian  Coal  Co 
90       li  Lewis 4&  Lewis.... 


1 
2 


177.60  I,  Total 

80       1 

160  Marble  and  §toM. 

10       I' 

1 1  Beaumont  Marble  and  Sup- 

880.31    I      plyCo 


Acrts. 

.     860 


2 

240 

786.38 

10 

2 

158.87 

1 

50 

5 

853.54 

4 

139.88 

3 

150 

1 

80 

84 

2,035.62 

4 

279.91 

1 

100 

1 

50 

1 

GQ 

2 

159. 98 

2 

160 

1 

80 

1 

60 

100 

20 

80 

610.70 
129.80 
100 

80 
170 
174.70 

80 


130,376.41 


42.45 
80 


122.46 


300 


A  number  of  leases  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams  have,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Department,  been  assigned  to  Walter  R.  Stubbs  and  Marcus 
A.  Low,  and  a  few  of  the  leases  in  favor  of  other  lessees  have  been 
assigned  to  other  parties. 


DEPOSITS  IN  BANKS. 


Under  the  regulations  as  amended  March  20,  1906,  the  royalties 
accruing  from  lands  of  minors  and  incompetents  and  the  money  aris- 
ing  from  the  sale  of  lands  allotted  to  Creek  Indians  are  deposited  at 
interest  in  designated  banks,  which  are  required  to  give  bond  for  the 
full  amount  deposited  and  for  payment  of  the  stipulated  interest. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  to  deposit  the  money  in  banks  near  the 
homes  of  the  depositors  whenever  practicable.  The  amounts  placed 
in  bonded  banks  during  the  year  and  the  balances  on  hand  in  these 
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banks  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  are  reported  by  the  Indian  agent 
as  follows : 


t 


Deposits.     Balanttw. 


BarUesville  National  Bank,  Bartlesville,  Ind.  T. 

First  National  Bank,  Tulsa,  Ind.  T 

Commercial  National  Bank,  Muskoi^ee,  Ind.  T.. 

First  National  Bank.  Tahlequah  Ind.  T 

First  National  Bank,  Vinita,  Ind.  T 

First  National  Bank,  Nowata,  Ind.  T 


160,993.83  ^45,647.91 

23,135.10.  16,000.09 

7.128.34  6,226.82 

12,686.06  ,  11,943.67 

10,214.32  .  7.071.04 

28,036.23  1  21,886.94 


BAUC  OF  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  COAL  AND  ASPHALT  LANDS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  a  history  was  given  of  the  attempt  of  the 

Department  to  dispose  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 

under  the  act  of  April  21,  1904:.    The  time  within  which  they  could 

have  been  sold  has  expired,  and  section  18  of  the  act  of  April  26, 

1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  142),  provides— 

That  all  coal  and  asphalt  lands,  whether  leased  or  unleased,  shall  be  reseryed 
from  sale  under  this  act  until  the  existing  leases  for  coal  and  asphalt  land» 
shall  have  expired  or  until  such  time  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Under  this  provision  no  action  can  be  taken  looking  to  the  sale 
of  these  lands  until  the  Congress  grants  authority.  It  is  provided, 
however,  by  the  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L., 
346)  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  practical  and 
exhaustive  investigation  "  of  the  character,  extent,  and  value  of  the 
coal  deposits  in  and  under"  these  lands,  and  that  the  information 
secured  by  him  shall  at  all  times  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gress and  its  committees ;  and  he  is  authorized  to  expend  $50,000  for 
this  purpose,  to  be  taken  from  funds  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations. 

SALE  OF  SURPLUS  LANDS. 

By  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  143),  it  is  provided  that 
when  allotments  have  been  made  to  all  the  members  and  freedmen  of 
the  different  tribes  the  residue  of  the  lands  of  each  nation  not 
reserved  or  otherwise  disposed  of  shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to 
purchase  more  than  640  acres,  and  the  land  can  not  be  sold  for  less 
than  its  "  present  appraised  value." 

COLLECTION  OF  KEVENTJE8. 

For  several  years  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union 
Agency  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  all  taxes,  royal- 
ties, and  permits  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations.  By  the  follow- 
ing section  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  141),  he  is  now 
required  to  make  collections  in  the  other  nations  as  well : 

Sec.  11.  That  all  revenues  of  whatever  character  accruing  to  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes,  whether  before  or  after  dis- 
solution of  the  tribal  governments,  shall,  after  the  approval  hereof,  be  collected 
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by  an  officer  a^^inted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  under  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him. 

However,  all  tribal  taxes  having  been  abolished  "  from  and  after 
December  31, 1905,"  it  was  made  th^  duty  of  the  Department  to  col- 
lect all  such  taxes  that  may  have  been  due  any  of  the  nations  up  to 
that  date,  and  to  refund  any  taxes  levied  and  collected  thereafter. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  agent  has  handled  funds  as  follows : 

Receipts : 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations — 

Coal  royalty 1249,690.52 

Asphalt  royalty 2,256.50 

Sale  of  seized  timber  (tribal) 134.80 

Sale  of  seized  timber  (individual) 20.00 

Condemned  town  lots  (for  railroads) 600. 75 

Town-lot  payments 581,728.65 

$834,490.72 

Choctaw  cattle  tax 10, 091. 80 

Chickasaw  cattle  tax 8,444.50 

Cherokee  Nation — 

Oil  and  gas  royalty  (individual) 1288,231.22 

Coal  royalty  (individual) 2,735.41 

Marble  royalty  (individual) 350.00 

Oil  lease  bonus  (individual) .•-        5,403.24 

Ferry  charters 105.00 

Gravel   royalty * 90.00 

Sale  of  estray  stock,  etc 463. 55 

School  revenue   (board,  teachers  and  pu- 
pils)          10,817.94 

Improvements^  former  orphan  asylum  lands  755. 00 

Grazing   tax 2,821.50 

Town-lot  payments 244,450.74 

Creek  Nation— ^^'  ^23. 60 

Oil  and  gas  royalty  (individual) 17,490.66 

Coal  royalty   (individual) 9,324.87 

Rent  of  capitol  building    (Department  of 

Justice)    916. 66 

Sale  of  seized  property  (tribal) 5.00 

Excess  appropriation  returned 10. 75 

Tribal  occupation  and  merchandise  tax 62, 059. 50 

Grazing  tax 13,347.90 

Town-lot  payments 149,049.53 

Miscellaneous—  252, 204. 87 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 394. 70 

Sale  of  Government  property 207.95 

Overpayments,  advanced  royalty,  Creek  and  Cherokee—  3,231.37 

Total  moneys  collected  by  agent 1,665,289.51 

Received  by  Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 1, 195, 172. 79 

2, 860, 462.  30 
Balance  "  Individual  Indian  moneys  "  carried  over  from  previous 

fiscal  year 63,491.37 

Total  2,923,953.67 
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The  actual  amount  disbursed  by  him  i^as  $1,486,584.97,  leaving  & 
balance  of  $1,497,368.70,  which  is  deposited  in  designated  banks  and 
the  subtreasury  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  has  been  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  entire  amount  collected  for  the  dioctfiw  and  Ohicfcisaw 
nations  as  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  from  June  28, 1898,  to  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $1,736,778.38. 

TOWN  SI3SS. 

Patents  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  conveyance  of  lots  in  the  following  towns : 

Patents  for  conveyance  of  tovm  lots. 


Town. 


Cherokee  Nation: 

Adftir 

Afton 

BartlefivlUe . . 
Big  Cabin.... 
Bluejacket... 

Braggs 

Briarlown 

Campbell 

Catoofla 

Centralia 

ChelRea 

Choteau 

Claremore  ... 
Oolllnsville . . 

Fairland 

FortOibton.. 

Oans 

Grove 

Hanson 

Kansaa 

Lenapah 

Long 

Muldrow 

North  Tulsa. . 

Nowata 

Ochelata 

Oolagah 

Owasso 

Peggs 

Pryor  Creek.. 

Ramona 

Redland 

Ruby 

Ballisaw 

Stilwell 


Nnmber.! 
of  pat-   ' 
ents. 

1 

Town. 

Number 
of  pat- 
ents. 

7 

Cherokee  Nation— Continued. 

Tahlequah 

45 

73 

Talala 

0 

73 

Vlan 

4 

6 

Vinita 

\3i 

110 

Watova 

5 

5 

Webbers  Ftells 

3 

3 : 

Welch 

G 

2  : 

Weldon  

V* 

20 

WestvlUe 

11 

9 
100 

Creek  ^ration: 

Alabama 

3 

118  1 

Beggs 

134 

118  ' 

BiiBy ...:.:.: .:.:...::..::: 

14 

11  1 

B^vnton ....,,.,. 

» 

e' 

Brfstow 

8D1 

26 

Ch  ecotah 

161 

1 
16 

Clarksville 

Coweta 

Eufanla 

Foster 

71 
1» 

16  , 

Henrvetta , 

114 

1 

Holdenville 

17! 

20 
25  . 

Inola 

Kellyvllle 

% 

79 

Mounds 

% 

6 

M^MkoK^e ^ 

4Sf^ 

19  1 

Okmulgee 

laf> 

8  ' 

Red  Fork 

34 

6' 

Sapulpa 

217 

86  1 

Tulsa X  ^ .  . .  . 

182 

29 

Wagoner , 

171 

1 
4 

Wetumka 

Wildcat 

127 
31 

17 

Winchell 

4 

43 

1 

The  Department  has  approved  the  issue  of  bonds  for  schoolhoiises, 

waterworks,  and  sewers  by  the  following  towns : 

School  bouses : 

Ardmore,  Chickasaw  Nation $35,000.00 

Coalgate,  Chickasaw  Nation 20,000.00 

Grant,  Choctaw  Nation 4000.00 

Hugo,  Choctaw  Nation 15,000.00 

Okemah,  Creek  Nation 12,600.00 

Pauls  Valley,  Chickasaw  Nation 25,000.00 

Poteau,  Choctaw  Nation lO.OOaOO 

Stlgler,  Choctaw  Nation 12,000.00 

Stonewall,  Chickasaw  Nation , 5,500.00 

Wetumka,  Creel^  Nation 14,00a00 
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Waterworks  and  sewers : 

Ardmore,  Chickasaw  Nation 85,000.00 

Atoka,  Cbickasaw  Nation 3(\00a00 

Chlckasba,  Chickasaw  Nation.^ 60,000.00 

Coalgate,  Chickasaw  Nation 42,000.00 

Davis,   Chickasaw   Nation 25,000.00 

Marietta,  Chickasaw  Nation 26,00a00 

Mnrlow,  Chickasaw  Nation 20,000.00 

Roff,  Chickasaw  Nation . 25,000,00 

TowB-lot  contests  on  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  Indian  inspector 
for  Indian  Territory  have  been  decided  by  the  Office  as  follows : 


Bixby,  Creek  Nation 30 

Checotah,  Creek  Nation 3 

Enfanla,  Creek  Nation 2 

Holdenvllle,  Creek  Nation 1 


Sapulpa,  Creek  Nation 6 

Wetumka,  Creek  Nation , 1 

Krebs,  Choctaw  Nation 2 

McAlester,  Choctaw  Nation 1 


The  alienation  of  allotted  lands  for  town-site  purposes  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Department  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1903  (32 
Stat.  L.,  982,  996),  as  follows: 

Allotted  lands  alienated  for  town  sites. 


liocatioti. 


Name. 


Creek  Nation: 

Haskell !!..'! 
Henryetta . . 
Holdenville 
Manford 

Do 

Morrto 

Do 

Moskogee  . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Okmulgee.. 

Oktaha 

Porter 


Sapulpa 


Tal 

Tulaa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cherokee  Nation: 
CoJlinnviUe.... 
•    Oopan  (Creek). 
Dewey 

Do 

Do 

Fall«CIty 

Nan'L<ea 

Do 

Do 

North  Tulfla . . . 

Ochelata 

Ponim 

Pry  or  Creek  . . . 

Do 

Do 

Ramona 

Sageeyah 

Sklatook 

Stilwell 

Vera 

Vlnita 

Wann 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Panama 

Chickaaaw  Nation: 
Sulphur 


Martha  Boon 

Slegrel  E.  Mclntoflh 

Luella  Key 

Martha  Marks 

Haeel  Miinn 

Thomas  E.  Mann 

Siiwie  Alejoinder 

Philip  Scott 

Albert  P.  McKellop 

*Bettle  Fulsom 

Minnie  Harris 

Bessie  Duran  t 

John  Harris 

Tobe  Tiger 

Jeannette  Newberry 

George  Overton 

Noah  Frank 

Grant  Perryman 

Emma  Drew 

Ab.  G.  Ferryman 

Mary  Turley 

Rutn  T.  Brady 

Mamie  Sullivan 


George  W.  Benge 

Lizzie  Walker , 

Joseph  A.  Bartles* , 

Nannie  M.  Bartles 

Mary  Cochran , 

Minnie  Sleeper , 

Narrissa  O.  Forsythe 

JamcH  A.  Walker,  jr 

James  A.  Walker 

Looney  D.  Price 

Heirs  of  Rope  Campbell. 

Paul  E.  Rowsey 

Ruth  M.  Hogan 

Karl  H.  Hogan 

John  C.  Hogan 

Charles  R.  Keeler 

Samuel  J.  Ward 

Mary  Dick 

Rufus  Roas 

KulaP.  Bryan 

Delia  P.  Jordan 

John  Patrick 


Aores. 


Rena  German 

Richard  B.  Franklin. 


40 

40.56 
40 

77.50 
40 
50 

76.94 
40 
5.88 
10 
40 
40 
40 

36.87 
40 
80 

57.50 
40 

12.86 
10 

18.14 
14.56 
10 

20 

10 

69.09 

73.58 

88.78 

50 

76.95 

86.95 

20 

20 

15.24 

50 

60.67 

15.48 

51.35 

19.06 

36.99 

88.84 

10 

10 

10 

20 

16.95 

40 
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PUBLIC  BOADS. 


My  last  annual  report  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of 
public  highways  had  been  provided  for  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
agreements,  but  that  legislation  should  be  procured  for  their  estab- 
lishment in  the  other  three  nations. 

Section  24  of  the  act  of  April  26, 1906  (34  Stat  L.,  145),  provides 
for  establishing  roads  along  section  lines,  two  rods  in  width,  in  the 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations.  Allottees,  piurchasws, 
and  others  must  take  title  to  the  land  subject  to  this  provision,  and.if 
buildings  or  other  improvements  are  damaged  by  the  establishment  of 
such  reads  the  damages  accruing  prior  to  the  inauguration  '^of  & 
State  government  shall  be  determined  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  be  paid  for  from  the  funds  of  said  tribes.^ 
It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  obstruct  any  public  highway.  All 
expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  roads  thru  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  "  including  clerical  hire,  per  diem, 
salary,  and  expenses  of  viewers,  appraisers,  and  others,  shall  be  paid 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from,  the  funds  of 
the  tribe  or  nation  in  which  such  public  highways  or  roads  are 
established." 

The  Jndian  agent  reports  that  in  addition  to  opening  roads  along 
section  lines  he  has  considered  127  petitions  for  the  establishment  of 
roads  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  elsewhere  than  along  section 
lines,  and  that  investigation  has  warranted  the  establishment  of  14 
such  roads  in  the  Creek  Nation  and  11  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  nations  of  $610.70  and  ^26,  respectively. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  dated 
August  4, 1906,  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  status  of 
the  allotment  work  in  the  different  tribes  was  as  follows : 


Choctaw  and  ChickaHaw  nations 

CitizenH  by  blood  and  intermarriage  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations,  including  children  enrolled  under  act  of  March 

3,  1905 28,620 

Choctaw  and  Chickayiiw  freodmcn 9, 720 

Identified  and  enrolled  Mississippi  Choctaws 1, 358 

Chocta  w  Nation 

Chicka.su w  Nation 

Cherokee  Nation 

Cilizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  (including  Cherokee  freed  men) 

whose  enrollment  has  been  approved 34, 173 

Tentative  applications  for  allotments  made  pending  disposition 

of  citizenship  of  claimants 2,828 

Creek  Nat  ion  « 

Seminole  Nation 

Seminole  citizens  on  the  roll  aoproved  April  2.  1901 2,751 

Bemincjle  children  enrolled  under  act  of  March  3,  1906 355 


Number 

of  peraons 

allotted. 


Total. 


Acreage  al- 
lotted. . 


3, 914, 200.  S8 
3,417,3»,> 
3,990,711.68 


2,799.86&44 
360. 409.  OC 


14.422.586.« 


■  Creek  Indians  and  freedmen  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved.  Including  childreB 
enrolled  under  act  of  March  3,  1905. 
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Allotments  to  children, — ^The  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat  L,, 
1071),  authorized  the  making  of  allotments  to  children  born  between 
specified  dates  to  enrolled  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  authorizes  the  enrollment  of  chil- 
dren who  were  minors  on  March  4,  1906,  and  whose  parents  had  been 
enrolled  as  members  of  either  of  the  tribes  or  had  applications  for  en- 
rollment pending  at  the  date  of  the  act,  and  declcres  that  allotmtnts 
shall  be  made  to  such  children.  Illegitimate  children  are  to  take  the 
status  of  the  mother. 

Deficient  allotments, — The  same  section  provides  that  if  any  citizen 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  fails  to  receive  the  quantity  of  land  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  he  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  tribe  "  a  sum 
equal  to  twice  the  appraised  value  of  the  amount  of  land  thus  de- 
ficient.-' 

Placing  allottees  in  possession  of  their  allotments. — ^When  an  allot- 
ment certificate  is  issued,  the  allottee  is  of  course  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  allotment,  and  the  duty  of  placing  him  in  possession  de- 
V(ilves  upon  the  Indian  Agent,  foi*  the  Union  Agency  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department.  With  reference  to  the  Choctaw,  Chick- 
asaw, and  Cherokee  nations,  the  law  declares  that  the  agent's  action 
shall  not  "  be  controlled  by  writ  or  process  of  any  court." 

Instead  of  decreasing,  as  was  expected,  this  work  has  increased 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Thousands  of  allotment  certificates  were 
issued,  and  each  allottee  demanded  the  immediate  possession  of  his 
land.  Many  of  the  persons  required  to  remove  from  allotments  were 
intruders  or  squatters  without  lany  right  whatever,  but  as  a  rule  they 
claimed  to  have  taken  possession  thru  some  lease  or  other  arrangement 
with  Indians  who  formerly  claimed  the  right  to  hold  the  land.  The 
intruder  can  appeal  to  the  Department  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
agent's  decision,  but  very  few  appeals  have  been  made.  The  agent 
reports  that  2,049  applications  were  made  during  the  year,  and  495 
were  pending  from  the  previous  year.  He  has  investigated  and  dis- 
posed of  2,328  applications,  leaving  216  still  pending. 
•  Removal  of  restrictions  on  alienation  of  allotments. — The  act  of 
April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  204),  removed  all  restrictions  on  the 
alienation  of  lands  of  allottees  not  of  Indian  blood  in  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  except  minors  and  except  as  to  homesteads.  Ke- 
strictions^on  the  alienation  of  lands  allotted  to  adults  of  Indian 
blood,  except  as  to  homesteads,  could  be  removed  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

No  material  change  has  been  made  in  Department  regulations  of 
May  12,  1904,  except  that  the  Secretary's  approval  of  any  certificate 
removing  restrictions  contains  the  proviso :  "  This  approval  is  to  be 
effective  thirty  days  from  date." 

During  the  fiscal  year  2,083  applications  were  approved  and  981 
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disapproved,  and  457  are  pending  befoi^  this  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment. The  agent,  under  Department  uttthority,  dismissed  1,204  fall 
blood  applications,  126  heirship,  and  72  on  request  He  reports  that 
there  are  pending  before  his  office  1,116  applications  which  are  ready 
for  transmission  and  204  which  are  incomplete. 

Some  complaint  was  made  by  the  public  about  the  mannei^  in  which 
information  concerning  the  removal  of  restrictions  was  given  out, 
and  on  February  19, 1906,  in  accordance  with  Office  recommendation, 
the  Department  ordered  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan,  which  is 
now  in  force : 

When  applications  for  removal  of  restrictions  are -approved  the 
certificates  are  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  with  a  copy  of  Office  letter  to  the  agent  notifying  him  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Department.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  letter  to  the  agent  the  copy  forwarded  to  the  commissioner  is  pub- 
licly displayed  on  a  bulletin  board  in  his  office,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
on  the  same  day,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  a  copy  of  the  same  letter  is  posted 
on  a  bulletin  board  in  this  Office,  the,  posting  thus  being  simultaneous. 
In  no  other  way  is  information  to  be  given  out  at  the  Department,  at 
this  Office,  at  the  office  of  the  inspector,  or  at  the  Union  Agency  '^  con- 
cerning the  receipt,  examination,  recommendation,  transmittal,  or 
action  on  any  application  for  the  removal  of  restrictions." 

Restrictions  on  allotments  to  fvll  bloods. — Section  19  of  the  act  of 
April  26,  1906,  declares  that  no  full  blood  Indian  shall  have  power 
'^  to  alienate,  sell,  dispose  of,  or  encumber  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  him  "  for  twenty-five  years,  from  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  the  act,  "  unless  such  restrictions  shall,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  said  period,  be  removed  by  act  of  Congress."  A  full 
blood  allottee  can  not  lease  his  homestead  for  agricultural  purposes 
except  on  account  of  "  infirmity  or  age,"  which  must  be  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary.  He  can  hot  lease  the  rest  of  his 
allotment  for  more  than  one  year  without  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Department.  Prior  to  April  26  the  Department  had  no  control 
of  the  leasing  or  sale  of  the  lands  of  full  bloods  iii  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations;  they  could  be  sold  or  leased  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  could  the  lands 
of  any  other  citizen  of  these  tribes. 

Regulations  to  govern  the  leasing  of  lands  allotted  to  full  bloods 
and  the  sale  of  lands  by  full  blood  heirs  were  approved  on  July  7. 
1906.  For  all  purposes  the  quantum  of  Indian  blood  pdssest  by  any 
member  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  to  be  determined  by  the  roll 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Patents  to  deceased  allottees, — It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  issuing  deeds  or  patents  to  deceased  allottees  to  issue  them  to 
their  heirs  without  giving  the  names  of  the  heits.    Many  allottees 
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among  the  Five  CiviKzed  Tribes  died  aftftf  approval  but  before  de- 
livery of  their  patents,  and,  as  title  did  not  pass  until  the  patents  were 
delivered,  it  became  necessary  to  cancel  such  patents  and  issue  new 
ones  conveying  the  land  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  citizens.  Under 
the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  the  patents  are  issued  "  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased  allottee,"  and  title  vests  in  his  heirs. 

Delivery  of  patents. — As  a  general  proposition  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance does  not  convey  title  until  it  is  delivered.  Especia^y  was  this 
true  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  the  law  expressly  declared 
that  the  title  should  vest  on  delivery  of  the  deed.  Since  great  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  delivering  some  of  the  deeds  or  patents, 
the  act  of  April  26, 1906,  provides  that  title  shall  vest  with  the  record- 
ing of  the  patent  or  deed  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Department  has  approved  the  enrollment  of  citizens  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  as  follows : 

Choctaws  by  blood 15,971  i  Creek    freedmen — nGwbom__^_        569 

ChoctawB  by  intermarriage 1,550  !  Cberokees  by  blood 32,803 

Cboctaw    freedmen 5, 3t8  ,  Cberokee  freedmen 4, 112 

CboctawR — ^newborn li5M    Cberokee  -  DelawareB    (regis- 

Mississippi   Cboctaws 1,856  |      tel^)    ^ -... .-        19(1 

Gbickasaws  by  blood 4,991  i  Seminoles  by  blood 1,899 

Cbickasaws  by  intermarriage—        623  |  Seminole   freedmen 857 

Cbickasaw  freedmen 4, 73o!  Seminoles  by  blood— newborn..        233 

Ohickasaws— neWboffi 567  '  Seminole  freednlen— newborn. .        122 

Greeks  by  blood 10,064                                                          04  03^ 

Creek   freedmen 5,636:  Total    94,232 

Creeks  by  blood — ^newborn 1,017  1 

Intermarried  Cherokees. — ^The  decidon  of  the  Court  of  Claims  as 
to  the  rights  of  white  persons  intermarried  with  Cherokee^  was  given 
in  my  last  annual  report  with  the  statement  that  an  appeal  had  been 
takeh  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  case  has  since 
been  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court,  argued  and  submitted,  but  no 
decision  has  yet  been  rendered.  Under  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  only  those  white  persons  who  became  Cherokee  citizens  by 
intermarriage  prior  to  November  28,  1875,  are  entitled  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  Cherokee  land  and  other  property.  Moi-eover,  ihose 
white  persons  who  after  marrying  Cherokees  have  married  persons 
not  of  Cherokee  blood,  and  those  white  men  who  have  abandoned 
their  Cherokee  wives,  have  no  title  to  citizenship  in  the  Chi^rokee 
nation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

iTie  act  of  April  26, 1006  (34  Stat.  L.,  187),  "  for  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,"  contains  other  im* 
pottant  legislation  which  has  not  been  referred  to. 
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Freedmen. — Section  3  of  the  act  declares  that  the  only  persons  who 
shall  be  enrolled  as  Creek  freedmen  are  those  whose  names  appear  on 
the  roll  prepared  by  J.  W.  Dunn  prior  to  March  14, 1867,  "  and  their 
descendants  born  since  said  roll  was  made,"  and  those  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  citizenship  in  the  Creek  Nation  subsequent  to  that  date  and  their 
descendants  born  since  such  admission,  ^'  except  such,  if  any,  as  have 
heretofore  been  enrolled  and  their  enrollment  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior." 

There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  Cherokee 
freedman  must  have  actually  returned  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  or 
before  February  11, 1867,  in  order  to  be  entitled  tb  enrollment.  This 
question  is  settled  by  section  3,  as  follows : 

The  roll  of  Cherokee  freedmen  shall  include  only  such  persona  of  African  de- 
scent, either  free  colored  or  the  slaves  of  Cherokee  citizens  and  their  descend- 
ants,  who  were  actual  personal  bona  fide  residents  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
August  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  who  actually  returned  and 
established  such  residence  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  or  before  February  elev- 
enth, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  bnt  this  provision  shall  not  prevent 
the  enrollment  of  any  person  who  has  heretofore  made  application  to  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  or  its  successor  and  has  been  adjadged 
entitled  to  enrollment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  section  also  provides  that  lands  allotted  to  freedmen  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  shall  be  considered  "homesteads" 
and  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Congress  apph- 
cable  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  homesteads. 

It  is  also  declared  that  no  name  shall  be  transferred  from  the  ap- 
proved freedmen  or  any  other  roll  to  the  blood  roll  in  any  of  the 
tribes  unless  it  is  shown  that  application  was  actually  made  for  «i- 
roUment  of  the  applicant  as  a  citizen  by  blood  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  the  records  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes  are  made  exclusive  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  such  appli- 
cations having  been  made,  "  unless  it  is  shown  by  documentary  evi- 
dence "  that  the  Commission  actually  received  an  application  within 
the  required  time. 

Choctaw  and  Chichasaw  pine. — In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  the  standing  pine  timber  had  been  appraised  and  its  value 
added  to  the  value  of  the  land,  when  it  was  found  that  a  body  of  fine 
timber  had  been  overlooked.  The  Secretary  is  authovize<i  to  segre- 
gate this  timber  and  land,  reserve  it  from  allotment,  appraise  it,  md 
sell  it  at  public  auction  or  on  sealed  bids  for  cash.  The  rsegrt^gation 
was  made  on  July  21,  but  the  lands  and  timber  have  not  been  ap- 
praised, nor  have  regulations  been  prescribed  to  govern  their  sale. 

Payment  of  claims, — ^The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  all  claims 
against  the  different  tribes  arising  before  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal 
governments,  if  presented  within  six  months  from  such  dissolution. 
He  is  also  authorized  to  bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
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**  for  the  collection  of  any  moneys  or  recovery  of  any  land  claimed  " 
by  either  of  the  tribes  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit  from  the 
funds  of  the  tribe  making  claim. 

Expiration  of  tribal  governments. — As  has  already  been  said  the 
tribal  governments  would  have  expired  on  March  4, 1906,  but  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  they  were  continued  temporarily,  and  the  act 
of  April  26  provides  that  they  shall  continue  in  f ora*  and  effect  for  all 
purposes  authorized  by  law  "  until  otherwise  provided  by  law ;  "  but 
the  council  or  legislature  of  any  tribe  shall  not  be  in  session  for  a 
longer  period  tlian  thirty  days  in  any  one  year,  and  "  no  art,  ordi- 
nance or  resolution  (except  resolutions  of  adjoummont)  of  the  tribal 
council  or  legislature  "  shall  have  any  vadidity  until  approved  by  the 
President. 

Removal  of  chiefs, — ^The  President  is  authorized  to  remove  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  any  of  the  tribes  for  good  cause  shown  and 
to  appoint  a  citizen  by  blood  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Should  any  execu- 
tive become  permanently  disabled,  the  President  may  declare  the 
office  vacant  and  appoint  his  successor. 

CANCELLATION  OF  CHIPPEWA  SCBIP. 

On  the  2d  of  last  May  this  Office  recommended  to  the  Department 
the  cancellation  of  57  pieces  of  scrip  issued  under  the  seventh  section 
of  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854  (10  Stat.  L.,  1109), 
with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  and  Minnesota.  On  May  5 
the  Department  approved  the  recommendation  and  directed  that  the 
scrip  be  not  returned  to  the  claimant  as  requested,  but  be  formally 
canceled,  with  a  reference  on  the  face  of  each  piece  to  the  order 
of  Secretary  Delano  of  March  19,  1872.  That  order  directed  that 
the  outstanding  scrip  issued  under  section  7,  excepting  those  pieces 
known  as  the  Gilbert  scrip,  should  be  disregarded  and,  as  far 
as  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  and  unpatented,  should  be 
canceled.  The  Department  held  that  this  action  should  have  been 
taken  immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  order  of  1872,  and  that  now 
that  order  should  certainly  be  carried  into  effect,  especially  as 
practically  the  same  decision  had  been  reached  by  the  Department 
on  November  26,  1884,  when  fhe  right  of  the  claimant  to  the  lands 
located  by  this  scrip  was  adversely  determined  (3  L.  D.,  196). 

The  scrip  has  therefore  been  canceled  and  filed  in  this  Office. 

WHITE  EABTH  BESEBVATION. 

The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  353)  removes 
all  restrictions  as  to  sale,  incumbrance,  or  taxation  of  allotments 
within  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  now  or  here- 
after held  bv  mixt-blood  Indians,  and  the  trust  deeds  heretofore 
or  hereafter  executed  by  the  Interior  Department  are  "  declared 
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to  pass  the  title  in  fee  simple,  or  stich  mixed  bloods,  npon  upplicationj 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  in  fee  for  such  allotments.'' 

This  legislation  was  opposed  by  the  Indian  OfSce  on  two  grounds: 
First,  because  any  indiscriminate  drawing  of  a  blood  line  between 
two  classes  of  citizens  seems  to  me  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  American  ideals  generally;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because,  althomany  mix^-blood  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Re^r- 
vation  are  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  many  more  are  not, 
and  the  proposed  law  seemed  to  hold  out  a  perilous  suggestion  to  un- 
scrupulous per?ions  to  take  advantage  of  Indians  and  procure  their 
lands  for  le?s  than  value.  These  fears  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  legis- 
lation were  early  realized.  On  July  18  a  leading  newspaper  in  Min- 
neapolis published  an  article  charging  that  disgraceful  conditions 
existed  at  Detroit,  Minn.,  where  land  speculators  were  plying  the 
Indians  with  liquor  in  order  to  secure  deeds  or  mortgages  to  their 
lands  for  small  amounts;  that  the  town  had  been  filled  with  drunken 
Indians  since  June  21,  when  the  act  became  effective,  and  that  250 
allotment  mortgages  had  been  filed  at  Detroit  and  many  more  in 
Norman  County.  The  Office  at  once  telegraphed  its  agent  at  White 
Earth  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  he  answered  by  telegraph  on 
July  19  that  mxcny  of  the  mixt  bloods  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  lands;  that  some  of 
them  were  squandering  the  proceeds  for  intoxicants;  but  that  this 
was  true  of  only  a  limited  number,  and  that  no  case  had  come  under 
his  observation  where  an  Indian  had  fir^  been  plied  with  liquor  to 
secure  his  consent  to  dispose  of  his  land.  Tho  not  so  bad,  therefore, 
as  indicated  by  the  newspaper  publication,  conditions  were  bad 
enough  to  justify  the  stand  taken  by  the  Office  while  the  legislation 
was  pending.  I  am  now  making  such  an  investigation  of  individual 
cases  where  sharp  practise  is  charged  as  will  enable  me  to  turn  over 
the  facts  to  the  local  prosecuting  officers  for  such  action  against  the 
wrongdoers  as  the  law  may  warrant. 

BLA0KS1BST  BE82BVATI0N. 

A  bill  for  the  opening  of  the  Bltckfeet  Indian  Reservation  in 
Montana  was  past  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  but  failing 
to  receive  the  approval  of  the  President,  did  not  become  a  law. 

CABSON  SINK. 

The  condition  of  the  Pah  Ute  band  of  Indians,  who  have  been  al- 
lotted lands  in  Carson  Sink,  Nevada,  has  been  before  the  Office  con- 
tinuously ever  since  attention  was  first  called  to  them  by  Special 
Agent  William  E.  Casson  on  October  8,  1903. 

The  196  allotments  made  to  this  band  cover  approximately  30,000 
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i^eres  within  the  axea  susoaptiUs  af  irrigwkiQii  under  the  Truekee- 
Garson  irrigation  project.  The  soil  is  of  the  best,  but  in  ito  present 
eafjd  conditiosi  useless  to  the  aUotteea 

It  was  recommended  to  the  Oongiws  at  ite  last  session  that  these 
aUotments  be  canceled  and  five  eectiims  be  reallotted  to  the  Ixidiaaots 
in  areas  of  10  acres  each,  the  remaining  lands  to  be  dispoeed  of 
undar  the  provisions  of  the  reelanmtian  act,  but  no  action  was  tal&en. 

With  the  prospect  that  the  lands  wiU  soon  be  brought  under  im* 
gation  many  white  settlers  contemplate  making  homes  in  that  vicin- 
ity. As  the  Indian  allotments  embrace  the  best  of  the  lands,  but 
without  water  the  Indians  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to 
cultivation,  no  doubt  attempts  will  be  made  to  procure  the  eancellatipn 
of  some  of  the  allotments.  The  newspapers  of  Nevada  are  even 
urging  white  settlers  to  go  upon  the  lands,  take  their  choice,  build 
homes,  and  make  improvements,  assuring  them  that  the  Reclamation 
Service  will  supply  them  with  water  and  the  Indian  Bureau  must 
give  way,  and  that  then  no  power  on  earth  can  remove  them. 

The  spreading  of  this  doctrine,  tjxo  false,  meant  trouble  for  the 
allottees;  f(x  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  would  be  subjected  to  sudi  in- 
dignities and  ill-usage  that  ultimately,  unless  protected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  would  relinquish  their  rights  for  a  mere  pittance  and 
present  another  problem  to  be  deaJt  with  by  the  Govemipent  in  the 
future.  To  exempt  them  from  the  opearaticm  and  benefit  of  the  recla- 
mation project  now  nearing  completion  would  merely  retard  the 
development  of  the  State  and  seriously  interfere  with  the  Truckee- 
OajTSon  project,  while  the  cancellation  of  the  allotments  because  the 
lands  could  be  more  profitably  utilized  by  others,  or  because  the 
Indians  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to  cultivation  of  their 
allotments,  when  such  cultivation  was  an  impossibility,  would  be  con- 
ppicuously  unfair  to  the  allottees. 

On  July  27,  1906,  the  Office  submitted  to  the  Department  a  plan 
to  bring  these  lands  within  a  reclamation  project.  It  provided,  first, 
for  the  reservation  of  seven  and  one-fourth  sections  of  lands  em- 
braced in  the  existing  allotments,  to  be  reallotted  to  the  Indians  in 
10-acre  tracts;  second,  for  the  immediate  extension  of  laterals  from 
the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  to  all  the  lands  embraced  in 
the  196  allotments,  and  a  grant  to  each  allottee  and  his  heirs  forever 
of  a  water  right  sufficient  to  reclaim  his  aUotment;  third,  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  196  allotments  and  the  disposition,  under  the 
homestead  laws,  of  all  the  lands  covered  by  them,  except  the  seven  and 
one-fourth  sections;  fourth,  the  annual  appropriation  of  $12,064  for 
ten  years  to  repay  to  the  reclamation  fund  the  cost  of  reclaiming  the 
lands  reserved  to  the  Indians,  provided  that,  pending  such  appropria- 
tion, the  cost  of  reclaiming  the  lands  reserved  to  the  Indians  be  taxed 
against  the  canceled  allotments  which  would  primarily  be  disposed 
of  subject  to  such  tax. 
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On  August  15  the  Department  approved  this  plan  and  informed 
the  Office  that  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  had  been  re- 
quested to  direct  Supervising  Engineer  Taylor  to  include  the  Indian 
allotments  within  the  area  to  be  irrigated  under  the  Truckee-Carson 
project.  On  August  13  Special  Agent  Casson  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Carson  Sink  and  secure  relinquishments  of  the  allotm^its 
from  the  allottees,  conditional  on  their  receiving  allotments  of  10 
acres  each,  brought  within  a  reclamation  project. 

PYBAtfID  LA&E  BESEBVATION. 

Under  section  26  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1904  (88  Stat.  L.,  225), 
any  lands  in  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada  made  irrigable 
by  work  prosecuted  under  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17,  1902  (32 
Stat.  L.,  388),  may  be  "reclaimed,  utilized,  and  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  -Interior  as  tho  they  were  a  part  of  the  public  domain ; 
but  it  is  stipulated  that  5  acres  of  irrigable  land  shall  be  reserved 
for  and  allotted  to  each  Indian  belonging  on  the  reservation.  The 
remaining  irrigable  lands  are  to  be  disposed  of  to  settlers  under  the 
reclamation  act,  on  certain  terms  and  conditions.  On  March  10, 
1906,  the  Department  referred  to  this  Office  a  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  which  said  that  the  Pyramid  Lake  lands 
would  be  irrigated  from  the  Truckee-Carson  project  and  that  a  cen- 
sus of  the  Indians  should  be  taken  at  an  early  date,  as  some  of  the 
irrigation  work  was  already  under  way. 

On  March  26  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Nevada  Agency 
was  instructed  to  have  a  complete  census  made  of  all  Indians  belong- 
ing to  the  reservation  or  entitled  to  receive  allotments  on  it.  This 
census  has  not  yet  been  received. 

WAIiKEB  BIVEB  BESEBVATIOir. 

The  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245-260),  provided  that  the 
Indians  occupying  the  Walker  River  Reservation  in  Nevada  should 
receive  20  acres  each  of  lands  irrigable  from  existing  ditches  or  their 
extensions,  and  that  after  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  should 
have  accepted  allotments  and  consented  to  the  relinquishment  of  the 
right  of  occupancy  to  land  which  can  not  be  irrigated  from  existing 
ditches  and  extensions  and  which  is  not  necessary  for  dwellings  and 
school  buildings  each  head  of  a  family  should  receive  $800.  The 
President  by  proclamation  should  then  open  the  relinquished  lands 
to  settlement,  to  be  disposed  of  imder  existing  law. 

The  joint  resolution  of  June  19,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  744),  provided 
that,  before  any  of  the  reservation  lands  should  be  opened  to  settle- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians  in  common  a  sufficient  amount  of  nonirrigable  grazing  land  to 
meet  their  reasonable  requirements,  and  the  current  Indian  appro- 
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priation  act  (84  Stat.  L.,  358)  provided  that  the  Secretary  should 
also  set  apart  for  their  use  in  common  such  tracts  of  timber  lands  as 
would  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  Indians  for  fuel  and 
improvements. 

The  allotments  have  been  made,  and  the  grazing  and  timber  lands 
seiecteo.* 

On  the  24th  of  July  W.  E.  Casson,  special  allotting  agent,  for- 
warded to  this  Office  an  agreement  concluded  by  him  on  July  20, 
1906,  with  the  Paiute  Indians  of  the  Walker  I^ver  Keservation  by 
which  they  cede  to  the  United  States  all  lands  in  the  reservation  ex- 
cept certain  lands  fully  described  by  legal  subdivisions.  They  make 
the  cession  in  consideration  of  the  allotments,  and  the  payment  to 
allottees  who  are  heads  of  families  of  $300  eadx,  ^'  to  enable  them  to 
commence  the  business  of  agriculture."  The  allottees  who  are  heads 
of  families  agree  to  accept  the  allotments  made  to  them,  and  are  to 
receive  a  per  capita  cash  payment  of  $25.  The  remainder  ($275 
each)  is  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  fence  wire,  lumber,  alfalfa 
seed,  wagons,  harness,  farm  machinery,  etc.,  according  to  a  list  to  be 
furnished  this  Office  by  each  head  of  a  family,  thru  the  superintendent 
of  the  Carson  School,  Nevada.  These  cash  payments  and  purchases 
are  to  be  made  within  sixty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  .ceded  lands 
for  settlement,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

The  agreement  was  to  take  effect  when  signed  by  the  allotting'agent 
and  a  majority  of  the  male  adult  Indians — ^the  latter  including  a  ma-^ 
jority  of  the  allottees  who  are  heads  of  families — and  when  it  should 
be  proclaimed  by  the  President  that  the  relinquished  lands  are  open 
to  settlement.  This  agreement  was  laid  before  the  Department  on 
August  14,  and  the  Presidential  proclamation  of  September  26  de- 
clares that  the  lands  will  be  opened  on  October  29. 

JICABILLA  APACHE  TIHBEB. 

The  act  of  March  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  91),  provides  for  the  sale 
of  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  in  New  Mexico,  as 
follows : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  or 
all  of  the  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Reservation  in  New  Mexico, 
whether  allotted  or  unallotted — if  allotted,  with  the  consent  of  the  allottee — the 
proceeds  to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  in  such  manner  as 
in  his  Judgment  will  tend  to  promote  their  welfare  and  advance  them  in 
civilization. 

The  reservation  comprises  415,713  acres,  occupied  by  about  800 
Indians.  The  entire  tillable  area  is  not  in  excess  of  1,200  acres,  and 
will  probably  fall  short  of  that.    The  remainder  consists  of  rough, 
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mountainous  country,  partly  tiinfaered.  H.  H.  Johnson,  supenntoiid- 
cnt  of  the  JionriUa  Indian  School,  reports  that  much  of  die  tijri}er  is 
matured  aiad  that  some  of  it  is  dying  rapidly. 

On  March  5,  1906,  a  draft  of  legislation  to  govern  this  subject  was 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Congress,  with  request  that  it  be 
enacted  into  law.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  Congress  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  owing  to  the  fact  (as  noted  imder  the  head  of 
'^  Allotments,"  p.  81)  that  the  Office  desires  to  readjust  the  allotments 
no  action  has  been  ]^ken  looking  to  the  sale  of  the  timber.  At  the 
next  session  the  Congress  will  again  be  requested  to  enact  legislation 
recommended  last  March,  or  legislation  of  similar  import,  and  as  soon 
>  as  such  legislation  is  past  and  the  allotments  are  readjusted  the  Office 
will  take  steps  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  28, 

1906. 

XONTATJX  Iin>XANS. 

In  1906  the  legislature  of  New  York  past  an  act  to  enable  the  Mon- 
tauk  tribe  of  Indians  in  that  State  to  maintain  suits  to  establish 
their  rights  fo  certain  land  situated  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
Ijong  Island.  The  act  provided  that  no  such  action  should  be  begun 
unless  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  venue 
of  such  action  is  laid;  and  three  weeks'  previous  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  application  for  consent  must  be  given  by  publication 
in  a. newspaper  of  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

On  the  17th  of  last  May  Charles  G.  Maas  notified  the  Office  that, 
as  counsel  for  the  Montauk  Indians,  he  purposed  to  bring  an  action  to 
establish  their  rights  to  certain  easements  which  he  believed  they 
had  in  respect  to  certain  lands,  and  in  order  that  he  might  publish 
the  notice  required  by  the  act  he  desired  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  fix  a  time  and  place  of  hearing.  He  was  notified  that  a 
hearing  would  be  given  in  this  Office  on  June  29  at  2  o'clock.  At 
the  time  set  due  proof  by  affidavit  of  the  publication  of  the  notice 
and  a  copy  of  the  complaint  were  filed  with  the  Commissioner.  As 
no  one  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  application,  after  hearing  coun- 
sel for  the  Indians  consent  was  given  to  the  tribe  to  bring  an  action 
in  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  against 
Jane  Ann  Benson,  Mary  Benson,  Frank  Sherman  Benson  as  ex- 
ecutor of  the  estate  of  Arthur  W.  Benson,  deceased;  Frank  Sherman 
Benson,  the  Montauk  Company,  the  Montauk  Dock  and  Improvement 
Company,  Alfred  W.  Hoyt,  the  Montauk  Extension  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  Long  Island  Kailroad  Company  for  the  relief  set 
out  in  the  complaint,  together  with  costs  and  disbursements. 

On  the  same  date,  but  after  the  consent  had  been  granted,  n  letter 
was  received  from  Messrs.  Daly,  Hoyt  &  M&sop,  attorneys  at  lnw,  of 
New  York  City,  saying  that  they  represented  the  defendants  in  this 
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case  and  regretted  that  professional  engagements  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  present  on  the  date  fixt  for  the  application. 
They  claimed  on  behalf  of  their  clients  that  no  valid  cause  of  action 
existed  against  them  in  favor  of  the  Montauk  Indians,  but  asked 
that  their  absence  from  the  hearing  be  not  construed  as  assent  on  their 
part  to  the  initiation  of  any  action  or  to  the  granting  of  the  consent 
required  by  the  law,  and  that  the  action  taken  at  the  time  of  the  appli- 
cation be  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  their  clients.  They  de- 
sired to  have  it  on  record  that  they  jreserved  all  rights  which  they 
might  have  in  the  premises. 

TXTBTLE  MOUNTAIN  CHIPPEWA& 

As  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  recommendation  was  made 
to  the  Department  on  April  22,  1905,  that  two  townships  embraced 
in  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  in  North  Dakota,  be  surveyed 
as  public  lands  are  surveyed,  and  that  the  work  of  .allotting  tliese 
lands  be  taken  up  and  the  Indians  put  in  possession  of  their  future 
homes  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  survey  has  been  finished  and  the  surveyor-general  of  North 
Dakota  has  been  requested  to  transmit  the  returns  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. Special  Agent  Edgar  A.  Allen  has  been  designated  to 
enroll  the  Indians  and  make  the  allotments,  and  to  assist  such  Indians 
as  are  unable  to  obtain  allotments  on  the  reservation  in  making 
selections  on  the  public  domain  under  the  act  of  April  21,  1901  (33 
Stat.  L.,  194).    He  is  now  making  the  enrollment. 

The  work  has  been  very  laborious  and  has  involved  some  intricate 
questions,  from  the  fact  that  twelve  years  elapsed  between  the 
date  when  the  original  enrollment  and  agreement  were  made  and  the 
date  when  the  amended  agreement  was  approved.  During  the 
interval  many  Indian  women  married  white  men  and  left  the  reser- 
vation, and  several  Indian  families  left  the  reservation  and  took 
up  land  on  the  public  domain,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  such 
Indians  were  still  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  amended 
agreement. 

The  instructions  for  making  the  tribal  roll,  as  approved  by  the 
Department  on  August  13,  1904,  directed  the  superintendent  to 
strike  from  the  McCumber  Commission's  census  of  1892  (see  Execu- 
tive Document  229,  52d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  the  names  of  persons  who 
had  died  and  of  those  who  had  permanently  left  the  reservation  or 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  band  either  by  affiliating  with 
other  tribes  or  otherwise  indicating  such  intention.  It  was  not  pur- 
posed, however,  to  deny  enrollment  to  any  who  might  have  entered 
lands  on  the  public  domain  with  the  intention  of  acquiring  home- 
steads, for  this  was  one  of  the  desired  objects.  The  superintendent 
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was  directed  also  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  the  descendants  of 
those  on  the  roll  born  since  the  date  of  the  former  census. 

The  census  taken  by  the  McCumber  Commission  in  1892  contained 
1,879  names.  The  new  census,  taken  under  the  instructions  just  men- 
tioned, contained  2,094  names. 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  certain  persons  to  enrollment  wai^ 
submitted  to  the  Department,  and  on  January  24,  1905,  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  rendered  his  opinion  that  the  reservation  was 
established  for  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and 
that  every  right  given  them  by  the  agreement  was  given  to  every 
member  of  the  tribe  without  discrimination  and  irrespective  of  the 
source  or  amount  of  Indian  blood ;  indeed,  that  a  member  may  have 
no  Indian  blood  in  his  veins;  and  that,  as  membership  in  the  tribe 
is  the  sole  qualification  and  test,  if  one  is  a  member  of  the  tribe  he 
is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  agreement,  and  if  he  is  not  he  t 
entitled  to  nothing  under  the  agreement. 

On  August  26,  1905,  there  were  submitted  to  the  Department  72 
applications  for  enrollment,  including  286  names.  On  October  25 
the  Department  approved  of  the  enrollment  of  35  of  this  number, 
rejected  250,  and  suspended  1  for  further  consideration,  and  ordered 
11  names  stricken  from  the  McCumber  roll. 

Later  there  were  submitted  to  this  Office  about  200  applications, 
including  some  500  names,  which  had  not  been  considered  by  the 
superintendent.  They  were  therefore  mailed  to  him  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  a  thoro  investigation  and  present  his  views  as  to 
the  rights  of  these  applicants  to  enrollment.  He  reported  that  the 
"applications  had  been  prepared  by  unscrupulous  Indians  who  were 
charging  the  applicants  a  considerable  fee  for  their  work,  and  that, 
as  the  applicants  lived  from  75  to  150  miles  from  his  headquarters 
and  far  away  from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Indian  Service,  the 
investigation  proposed  would  take  an  mireasonable  time  and  pro- 
tracted correspondence.  Believing  that  a  large  number  of  the  appli- 
cations were  not  worthy  of  so  much  trouble,  he  submitted  the  follow- 
ing rules  to  govern  their  consideration : 

Applicants  coming  from  Canada  since  the  date  of  the  McCumber  treaty  are 
absolutely  prohibited  from  membership  in  the  tribe,  except  they  can  show  tbey 
were  born  and  raised  on  or  near  the  l*urtle  Mountain  Reservation  and  had  gone 
to  Canada  temporarily.  Persons  having  received  land  scrip  or  other  benefits 
as  Canadian  Indians  or  mixt  bloods  since  the  McCumber  treaty  are  absolutely 
debarred  from  application  for  enrollment 

Applicants  not  living  on  the  9,000,000-acre  tract  at  the  time  of  the  McCumber 
treaty  are  debarred  from  applying  unless  they  can  show  they  were  bom  and 
raised  on  or  near  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  and  were  absent  temporarily 
only.  Applicants  who  may  have  been  living  on  that  tract  at  time  of  the  M^ 
Cumber  treaty  and  who  have  since  permanently  removed  therefrom  are  also 
debarred. 
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In  general,  applications  will  be  received  ^only  wherein  it  may  appear  an  error 
or  oniiflsion  has  been  made  by  the  MoCumber  Commission,  or  that  the  home  of 
the  applicant  was  among  the  Turtle  Mountain  tribe  at  that  time  and  had  the 
applicant  been  at  home  his  enrollment  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
approved  by  such  commission. 

These  rules  were  approved  by  the  Department  on  August  11,  1905. 

The  superintendent  asked  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  status  of  certain 
women  who  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  as  members  of  the 
tribe,  but  who  had  married  white  men  and  removed  from  the  reser- 
vation and  in  fact  had  severed  all  relations  with  the  tribe.  The 
Assistant  Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion  dated  October  6,  1905. 
said  that  the  fact  of  marriage  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  would 
not  in  itself  deprive  any  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  woman  of  her 
right  to  share  in  the  funds  and  property  of  the  tribe ;  that  a  member 
of  the  tribe  could,  by  voluntary  withdrawal  therefrom,  forfeit  his 
right  to  share  in  the  tribal  property,  but  that  this  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  in  each  case;  that  the  Office  was 
right  in  requiring  applicants  for  enroUment  to  show  a  long  and  con- 
tinuous residence  among  the  tribe  and  such  social  and  domestic  affilia- 
tion with  it  that  they  are  recognized  by  the  community  as  members 
thereof,  but  that  in  applying  this  general  rule  some  judgment  would 
have  to  be  exercised  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing. 

For  these  reasons  it  seemed  necessary  to  send  a  special  agent  to 
the  reservation  to  consult  with  the  superintendent,  the  Indian  coun- 
cil, and,  in  fact,  the  applicants  themselves,  ^s  to  the  facts  in  each 
particular  case.  The  special  agent  submitted  a  partial  report,  and 
asked  for  instructions  as  to  whether  an  Indian  in  the  tribe  who  was 
enrolled  by  the  McCumber  Commission,  or  who  was  not  enrolled 
by  them  but  was  really  entitled  to  enrollment,  had  forfeited  his  right 
to  membership  in  the  tribe  by  the  acceptance  and  disposition  of 
scrip  issued  to  him  by  the  Canadian  government.  The  question  was 
submitted  to  the  Department  on  August  1,  1906,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  dated  August  10,  was  that  the  accept- 
ance of  Canadian  scrip  does  not  affect  the  membership  of  an  Indian 

in  the  tribe. 

* 

The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  360)  provides — 

that  part  of  the  land  reserved  by  General  Orders,  No,  17,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, dated  August  28,  1876,  for  military  purposes,  but  now  abandoned  and 
subject  to  disposal  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  5,  1884  (23  Stat 
L.,  103),  ♦  •  ♦  known  as  Graham's  Island,  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
[shall  be]  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  declared  to  be  public  land  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  land  so  restored  shall,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  held  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  subject  to 
allotments  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  amended  agreement  with  said  band,  approved  April  21, 
1004  (33  Stat  L.,  194). 
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An  item  in  the  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat  Ij.,  363) 
removes  all  restrictions  as  to  sale  and  incumbrance  of  the  allotments, 
including  inherited  lands,  in  Indian  Territo^  and  Oklahoma  which 
belong  to  adult  Kickapoos.  It  also  includes  all  allotments  in  these 
Territories  made  to,  or  inherited  by,  adult  Shawnees,  Delawares, 
Gaddos,  and  Wichitas — 

who  bare  heretofore  been  or  are  now  known  us  Indians  of  said  tribes,  affiliating 
with  said  Kickapoo  Indians  now  or  hereafter  nonresident  in  the  United  States: 
*  ♦  ♦  Provided,  That  any  such  Indian  allottee  who  is  a  nonresident  of  the 
United  States  may  lease  his  allotment  without  restriction  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years :  Provided  further ^  That  the  parent  or  the  person  next  of  kin 
having  the  care  and  custody  of  a  minor  allottee  may  lea^e  the  allotment  of 
said  minor  as  herein  pirovided,  except  that  no  such  lease  shall  extend  beyond 
the  minority  of  said  allottee. 

The  language  of  the  act  lacks  definiteness;  but  the  Indian  Office 
holds  that  since  the  21st  of  last  June,  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
act,  the  Department  has  had  no  authority  over  any  lands  of  the  adult 
ICickapoos  of  Oklahoma,  or  of  the  affiliated  Indians  mentioned, 
then  or  thereafter  nonresidents  of  the  United  States,  except  such 
control  as  is  implied  by  the  restrictive  clause  as  to  leasing. 

Scandalous  acts  have  already  been  charged  as  sequels  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  local  courts  in  Oklahoma  have  found  the  situation 
such  as  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  a  number  of 
these  unfortunate  people  in  order  to  protect  them  from  being  stript  of 
their  property.  Doubtless  the  grafters  will  next  be  applying  for 
legislation  to  take  their  Indian  victims  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  so  that  they  may  complete  their  plans  for  inducing  the  Indians 
to  part  with  their  valuable  lands  for  a  song. 

iVnd  after  that — what?  Possibly  a  wholesale  flight  of  the  Indiani' 
concerned  to  that  paradise  in  Mexico  described  in  Senate  Report  25CL 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  in  which  blacktailed  deer  abound, 
and  which  lies  next  to  land  granted  to  other  Kickapoos,  in  1824,  by 
Charles  III  of  Spain  when  the  said  Kickapoos  were  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  and  the  monarch  named  had  been  in  his  grave  thirty-six 
years! 

So  many  misrepresentations  have  been  made  in  the  public  print* 
and  elsewhere  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  Office  toward  the 
expatriated  Kickapoos  that  it  seems  fitting  to  make  a  public  statement 
here  of  precisely  what  that  attitude  is  and  what  has  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Some  years  ago,  Martin  J.  Bentley,  who  had  formerly  been  United 
States  Indian  agent  in  charge  of  the  Kickapob  Indians  in  Oklahoma, 
took  charge  of  an  exodus  of  a  considerable  number  of  these  Indians 
from  the  United  States  into  Mexico.    The  Indians  who  migrated 
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were  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  the  Government  in  placing  them 
upon  their  allotments  and  insisting  that  they  should  earn  their  living 
there;  and  their  object  in  going  to  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  facts  have 
thus  far  been  disclosed^  was  to  seek  a  place  where  they  could  escape 
the  conventional  usages  of  our  civilization  and  live  more  after  their 
own  fashions  as  Indians.  Many  efforts  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  induce  them  to  return  and  live  on  their  allotments  in  Okla- 
homa, but  without  effect.  According  to  Mr.  Bentley's  statement  the 
Indians  preferred  him  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  a 
custodian  and  Mexico  to  the  United  States  as  a  dwelling  place.  The 
money  which  came  to  them  from  time  to  time  for  lands  leased  or  sold 
at  their  own  home  they  placed  in  his  hands  for  safe-keeping,  he  tells 
me,  without  interest  and  with  no  date  set  for  its  repayment.  His 
representation  of  the  case  is  that  he  uses  this  money  for  the  purchase 
of  land  or  water  rights  and  other  beneficial  purposes  for  the  Indians 
under  his  care. 

After  exhausting  its  resources  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  return  of 
the  Indians  the  Office  set  afoot  an  investigation  with  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  money  was  actually  received  for  their  lands  by  those 
allottees  who  had  obtained  by  special  legislation,  in  disregard  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Departmenl,  the  right  to  sell  their  allotments  in  Okla- 
homa. This  investigation  resulted  in  a  report  containing  so  serious 
allegations  against  the  good  faith  of  most  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  procuring  the  legislation  and  conducting  the  sales  that  the  Depart- 
ment felt  justified  in  refusing  to  act  upon  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  sales  until  the  whole  matter  had  been  laid  before  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  legislation  unad- 
visedly enacted  be  rescinded.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  Congress, 
however,  on  this  recommendation,  but  I  was  informally  directed  to 
proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  law  as  it  stood.  The  full  report  of 
the  results  of  the  investigation,  which  to  this  Office  lookt  so  damag- 
ing to  the  parties  involved,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  for  its  information,  but  without  producing  any  change 
of  view  there.  Mr.  Bentley  and  some  other  persons  identified  with 
his  interests  appeared  before  the  committee  and  made  an  impression 
more  favorable  than  the  Indian  Office  had  succeeded  in  making,  and 
(hen  the  question  arose  why  the  Office  persisted  in  obstructing  the 
free  pursuit  by  the  emigrant  Kickapoos  of  their  own  preference  as  to 
i-esidence  and  mode  of  life.  At  a  session  of  the  committee  at  which 
this  matter  came  to  a  direct  issue  I  answered  that,  as  far  as  I  person- 
ally was  concerned,  I  thought  that  the  Office  had  done  all  that  duty 
demanded  in  the  way  of  trying  to  keep  these  Indians  in  the  general 
path  of  civilization,  and  that  my  only  wish  now  was  that  if  they  were 
resolved  beyond  any  possibility  of  a  change  of  mind  to  stay  in 
Mexico  each  Indian  should  be  required  to  conform  his  conduct  to 
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such  a  purpose,  take  all  that  the  United  States  owed  him,  cut  loose 
forever  from  the  control  of  and  allegiance  to  our  Government,  and 
sign  off  forever  all  individual  claim  thereon.  In  other  words,  if  they 
were  to  be  United  States  Indians  they  should  live  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  they  were  bound  to  live  in  Mexico  they  should  become  Mexican 
Indians  and  absolve  their  original  sovereign  from  any  further  obli- 
gation toward  them. 

In  this  pronouncement  I  was  simply  carrying  out  to  its  legitimate 
conclusions  an  argument  which  was  continually  dinned  into  my  ears 
by  the  advocates  of  the  freedom  of  the  Kickapoos — ^that  these  In- 
dians were  citizens  by  virtue  of  their  allotments,  and  that  they  there- 
fore had  a  right  to  go  and  come  as  they  pleased.  I  felt  that  what- 
ever was  done  in  their  case  ought  to  be  done  consistently  and  that 
their  divided  or  uncertain  allegiance  was  a  very  annoying  feature  of 
the  situation,  assuring  the  frequent  recurrence  of  questions  similar 
to  those  already  raised  and  certain  never  to  be  settled  with  satisfac- 
tion to  all  parties. 

Mr.  Bentley  then  came  forward  with  an  old  claim  of  the  Kickapoos^ 
of  which  I  knew  nothing,  insisting  that  this  was  one  of  the  matters 
which  should  be  settled  by  the  United  States  before  it  demanded  a 
complete  riddance  and  absolution  from  the*  Kickapoos.  I  answered 
that  I  was  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  the  claim  ;  that  if  it  was 
a  just  one  of  course  it  should  be  paid,  and  that  if  it  had  a  sufficient 
basis  of  probability  to  warrant  its  reference  to  a  court  I  should  be 
entirely  satisfied  to  have  it  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  When  the 
history  of  the  matter  was  lookt  up  in  the  Indian  Office,  it  appeared 
from  all  the  data  we  had  before  us  there  that  there  was  no  affirma- 
tive legal  ground  for  the  claim,  and  I  so  reported,  adding  that  if 
Congress  wisht,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  presented,  to 
grant  the  claim  as  a  gratuity  the  Indian  Office  would  interpose  no 
objection. 

This  is  the  entire  basis  for  all  the  stories  which  were  started  about 
the  tergiversations  of  the  Office  on  the  ICickapoo  question.  I  need 
not  assure  you  that  any  intimation  that  I  made  to  any  committee 
one  assertion  bv  word  of  mouth  and  another  and  contradictorv  asser- 
tion  in  a  formal  repoit  is  unqualifiedly  false.  I  should  not  have 
dignified  so  contemptible  a  slander  with  this  particularized  account 
had  not  some  of  the  misrepresentations  pretended  to  disclose  what 
occurred  behind  the  doors  of  a  committee  room,  where  the  public 
could  not  have  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  for  them- 
selves. 

I  still  remain  of  the  same  opinion  I  exprest  when  this  issue  was 
up  for  discussion  last  spring.  I  regard  it  as  worse  than  useless  for 
the  Government  to  make  any  further  effort  to  bring  back  the  Kicka- 
poos who  have  resolved  to  settle  in  Mexico,  little  as  their  designs 
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comport  with  its  general  scheme  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian 
race.  My  only  purpose  in  takiYig  the  advanced  ground  that  I  do  in 
favor  of  having  the  Government  released  from  all  obligations  to  these 
Indians  is  that  when  their  last  acre  of  land  has  been  sold  and  they 
have  received  for  it  whatever  the  purchasers  see  fit  to  give  them, 
and  when  their  last  dollar  has  been  invested  beyond  recovery,  they 
shall  not  return  to  this  country  and  demand  that  the  same  Govern- 
ment which  as  property  owners  they  despised  and  defied  shall  sup- 
port them  as  paupers. 

The  best  lessons  that  Indians  or  white  men  ever  learn  are  those 
of  experience.  The  fruits  of  folly  are  sometimes  hard  for  the  vic- 
tims to  digest,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  unwholesome  on  that 
account.  Next  to  passing  thru  an  experience  of  the  same  sort  them- 
selves, the  experience  of  these  Indians  when  reduced  to  penury  may 
profit  other  Indians  who  are  tempted  to  seek  a  country  supposedly 
freer  than  ours. 

KIOWA  PASTTTBES. 

• 

By  the  act  of  June  5, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  213),  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
and  Apache  pasture  reserves  are  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  to  qualified  homestead  entrymen  after  the  children  of 
the  former  allottee?  of  Indian  blood  are  allotted.  On  June  8  the 
Secretary  designated  United  States  Indian  Agent  John  P.  Black- 
mon  to  make  these  allotments.  The  legislation  opening  the  pastures 
was  slightly  modified  by  an  act  of  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  550), 
giving  a  preference  right  to  actual  settlers  on  pasture  No.  3  to  pur- 
chase the  lands  leased  to  them  respectively  at  an  appraised  value  to 
be  fixt  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
One  material  provision  of  the  act  is  that  the  lands  are  to  be  ap- 
praised "  without  regard  to  any  improvements  that  have  been  placed 
thereon,  except  such  as  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  said  leases." 
The  appraisals  and  sales  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Land  Office. 

Meanwhile,  under  an  act  of  March  20,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  80),  six 
town  sites  have  been  set  apart  in  the  pasture-reserve  area,  for  three 
of  which  I  have  chosen  the  names  of  the  three  chiefs  who  have  for  a 
number  of  years  past  presided  over  the  councils  of  the  Kiowa, 
Apache,  and  Comanche  tribes,  respectively — Ahpeatone,  Quanah, 
and  Koonkazachey — and  for  a  fourth,  Randlett,  in  commemoration 
of  the  services  of  Col.  James  F.  Randlett,  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  the 
faithful  agent  Avho  guarded  the  interests  of  these  Indians  thru  a 
period  of  special  storm  and  stress. 

Preparations  for  the  sale  of  the  newly  opened  lands  are  going  for- 
ward, imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  fast  as 
practicable,  the  Indian  Office  cooperating  in  the  work  of  furnishing 
important  information  to  intending  bidders. 
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OSAGE  BESEBVATIOZr. 

• 

The  act  of  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  539),  provides  for  an  equal 
division  of  the  lands  and  funds  of  the  Osage  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe.  The  roll  of  the  tribe  as  it  existed 
on  January  1,  1906,  is  to  be  taken,  after  proper  correction,  as  the 
basis  of  the  division. 

Each  Indian  has  a  right  to  make  three  selections  of  160  acres  each 
and  to  designate  which  of  these  selections  shall  constitute  his  "  home- 
stead." The  remaining  lands,  except  certain  school  sites  and  smaller 
reserves,  are  to  be  divided  among  the  Indians  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  one  member  of  the  Osage  tribe,  selected  by  its  council,  and 
two  persons  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Osage  council  has  selected  Black  Dog,  and  this  Office  has  named 
Supervisor  Charles  E.  McChesney  and  Charles  O.  Shepard  to  serve 
on  the  commission.  The  commission  will  also  supervise  the  selections 
by  the  Indians  and  settle  any  differences  that  may  arise. 

The  ^'  homesteads  "  are  inalienable  and  nontaxable  until  otherwise 
provided  by  act  of  Congress.  The  other  two  selections  of  each 
member  of  the  tribe,  together  with  his  share  of  the  remaining  lands, 
are  to  be  known  as  "  surplus  lands ;  "  these  are  to  become  taxable 
after  three  years  and  to  be  inalienable  for  twenty-five  years,  except 
that,  on  the  petition  of  any  adult  member  of  the  tribe,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  issue  such  member  a 
"  certificate  of  competency,"  authorizing  him  to  sell  any  of  his  lands 
except  his  homestead.  The  lands  thus  released  become  taxable  on 
the  issue  of  the  certificate. 

Their  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  other  minerals  are  reserved  to  the  tribe  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  from  April  8,  1906,  and  leases  for  the 
mining  and  production  of  minerals  may  be  made  by  the  Indians  thru 
their  tribal  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  roy- 
alties to  be  paid  under  mineral  leases  are  to  be  fixt  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  valid  mineral  leases  in  force  at  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  remain  unaffected.  No  mining  or  prospecting 
for  mineral  is  to  be  made  on  any  homestead  tract  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  the  funds  of  the  tribe  of  every  character  and  all  funds  found 
to  be  due  the  Indians  on  claims  against  the  United  States  are  to  be 
segregated  as  soon  as  practicable  after  January  1, 1907,  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  tlie  individual  members  of  the  tribe  on  a  pro  rata  basis: 
interest  on  tliese  credits,  as  now  authorized  by  law,  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Indians  quarterly. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1905 
(33  Stat.  L.,  lOGl),  creating  a  town-site  commission  and  authorizing 
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the  sale  of  certain  town  sites  on  the  Osage  Reservation.  Five  town 
sites  were  established,  named  Pawhuska,  Foraker,  Bigheart,  Hominy ,^ 
and  Fairfax.  The  lots  in  these  town  sites  were  sold  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidders.  All  those  in  Pawhuska,  Foraker,  and  Big- 
heart  were  sold  at  the  initial  sales,  except  certain  lots  in  each  town 
site  which  had  been  reserved  for  schoolhouse  sites.  A  few  of  the 
purchasers  of  lots  in  Pawhuska  defaulted  in  the  second  payment,  and 
these  lots  will  be  offered  again  for  sale.  Deeds  for  the  lots  have  been 
executed  and  delivered  to  the  purchasers.  All  the  lots  in  Hominy 
were  sold  except  88,  and  all  in  Fairfax  except  119.  These  unsold  lots 
will  be  offered  again  for  sale. 

KLAMATH  BESEBVATION. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (192  U.  S., 
355)  gave  the  California  and  Oregon  Land  Company  the  fee  to  odd- 
numbered  sections  in  the  Klamath  Eeservation,  in  Oregon,  amounting 
tiO  111,385.24  acres,  a  part  of  which  had  been  selected  for  allotment 
by  Indians.  This  fee,  however,  was  overcast  with  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy  in  the  Indians  as  long  as  they  remained  tribal  Indians.  As  the 
sections  touched  only  at  the  corners,  the  company  found  itself  unable 
to  utilize  its  holdings  profitably,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Indians' 
selection  for  allotments  could  not  be  approved.  Hence  both  the 
Indians'  progress  and  the  company's  interests  were  at  a  standstill,  if, 
indeed,  the  Indians  were  not  in  danger  of  retrogression. 

The  company  procured  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905 
(33  Stat.  L.,  1033),  directing  an  investigation  of  its  land  holdings 
with  a  view  to  exchanging  these  for  other  reservation  lands  or  pur- 
chasing them  for  the  Indians.  After  the  investigation  the  company 
offered  to  take  $835,389.30  for  its  holdings  or  to  exchange  for  an  equal 
area  in  one  or  more  compact  bodies.  On  December  23,  1905,  this 
OflSce  reported  that  a  purchase  would  be  out  of  the  question,  even  if 
the  price  named  had  not  been  prohibitive,  and  that  the  alternative 
proposal  was  not  reasonable,  but  that  were  the  company  willing  to 
accept  in  exchange  64,000  acres  in  one  or  more  compact  bodies  such  a 
proposition  would  be  entertained.  Finally  a  compromise  was  effected 
whereby  the  company  agreed  to  accept  87,000  acres  in  one  or  more 
compact  bodies  on  the  reservation  and  to  convey  to  the  Government 
the  lands  already  confirmed  to  the  company.  The  act  of  June  21, 
1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  368),  authorized  this  procedure,  and  the  lands 
desired  by  the  company  have  been  selected  and  the  selection  has  been 
approved.  No  selections  for  allotments  are  disturbed  and  no  indi- 
vidual Indian  rights  affected.  The  Indians  lose  only  87,000  acres  of 
tribal  land  instead  of  the  111,385  acres,  including  allotment  selections 
and  homes,  which  the  company  was  holding  under  the  Supreme  Court 
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decision.    This  arrangement  brings  to  a  close  a  long-p^iding  con- 
troversy. 

Still  another  has  been  adjusted  during  the  year  on  an  equitable 
basis.  The  Congress  has  ratified  the  agreement  of  June  17,  1901, 
with  the  Klamath  Indians  by  which  they  relinquished  for  $537,007.20 
their  title  to  the  621,824  acres  excluded  from  the  reservation  by  an 
erroneous  survey.  The  sum  agreed  on  has  been  appropriated  and  is 
to  be  expended  for  beneficial  objects  as  well  as  money  payments. 

UMATILLA  BESKBVATIOZr. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  on  May  15,  1906,  with  the  confeder- 
ated tribes  occupying  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  consent- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  but  not  exceeding  three  roads 
across  the  reservation  for  the  passage  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
thereover,  to  be  laid  out  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
^superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Umatilla  Agency,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  conform  to  and  follow  the  lines 
of  roads  now  in  use. 

It  is  provided  by  Article  II  that  the  superintendent  shall  collect 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  these  Indians  the  following  sums  for  stock 
passing  over  the  reservation,  to  wit:  For  each  head  of  cattle,  10 
cents;  for  each  head  of  horses,  5  cents,  and  for  each  head  of  sheep,  3 
cents. 

Article  III  provides  that  should  the  crops  of  any  Indian  or  lessee 
of  the  reservation  be  damaged  or  any  Indian  or  lessee  be  damaged 
in  any  way  bj''  the  passage  of  stock  thereover  the  owner  of  such  stock 
shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Indian  such  sum  of  money  as  shall 
be  deemed  reasonable  and  just  compensation  for  the  damage  sustained. 

Article  IV  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  promulgate  the  needed  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and  fix  the 
manner  of  determining,  collecting,  and  paying  any  damages  that  may 
accrue  to  any  Indian  allottee  or  lessee. 

Article  V  provides  that  the  agreement  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  when  signed  by  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  agency  and 
a  majority  of  the  male  adult  Indians,  parties  thereto,  and  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  agreement,  to  which  is  attached  a  map  showing  the  location 
of  the  roads,  was  submitted  to  the  Department  on  July  28,  1906, 
accompanied  by  a  draft  of  regulations  carefully  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  while  making  proper  provision  for  carrying 
the  several  articles  into  effect.  The  regulations  were  approved  on 
August  2,  and  the  superintendent  has  been  instructed  accordingly. 
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LOWBB  BBT7Ii£  BBSEBVATIOir. 

» 

Inspector  James  McLaughlin  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
Lower  Brule  Lidians  of  South  Dakota  on  February  21,  1906,  amend- 
ing an  agreement  concluded  by  him  with  this  band  on  May  6,  1001. 
The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  act  of  April  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
124). 

It  provides  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  west  half  of 
the  Lower  Brule  Reservation,  embracing  approximately  54,240  acres; 
for  granting  sections  16  and  36  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  United  States  at  $1.25  per  acre ;  for  allowing  Indians 
who  have  allotments  on  the  ceded  tract  to  relinquish  and  select  lands 
on  the  diminished  reservation;  for  the  appraisement  of  the  ceded 
lands  and  their  disposal,  under  the  homestead  act,  at  not  less  than 
their  appraised  valuation,  and  for  the  deposit  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sale  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  In- 
dians. To  pay  for  the  land  granted  to  South  Dakota  $5,000  is 
appropriated.  All  opened  lands  which  remain  undisposed  of  at  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  opening  may  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  himself.  The  United  States  shall  act  as  trustee  for  the 
Indians  in  disposing  of  the  lands  and  disbursing  the  funds  received, 
but  is  not  bound  to  purchase  any  of  the  lands  opened  or  to  find  pur- 
chasers for  them. 

Robert  H.  Somers,  Indian  agent  at  Lower  Brule  Agency,  has  been 
designated  to  make  the  appraisements,  which  will  hardly  be  com- 
pleted before  November,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  proclamation 
opening  these  lands  will  be  issued  before  the  spring  of  1907.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  fair,  and  it  is  believed  that  within  a  short 
time  after  the  opening  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  and  for  other  purposes  beneficial  to  the  Indians. 

BOSEBXJB  <<BOLL  OF  HONOIL'' 

In  paying  the  first  annual  installment  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
*' Gregory  County  lands"  to  the  Indians  belonging  on  the  Eosebud 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  under  the  act  of  April  23,  1904  (33 
Stat.  L.,  25(),  258),  the  shares  of  all  minors  were  withheld  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  this  Office  approved  by  the  Department 
December  8,  1J)04,  and  the  money  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  to  be  there  held  in  trust  for  the  children  until  they  should 
attain  their  majority  and  become  competent  to  receive  and  receipt 
for  the  money  in  their  own  behalf. 

A  delegation  of  Rosebud  Sioux  visited  this  city  in  March,  1905, 
in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  modification  of  the  rule  above  referred 
to,  but  I  could  not  then  see  mv  wav  clear  to  recommend  the  desired 
ohange. 
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When  I  was  at  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  April,  1905,  I  held  a 
general  council  with  the  Indians,  besides  conversing  with  a  number 
of  them  individually  and  in  private  on  this  same  subject. 

I  was  imprest,  from  what  I  heard  from  them  and  from  a  number 
of  white  persons  on  and  off  the  reservation  who  had  apparently  no 
material  interest  whatever  in  having  this  money  paid  out,  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  contingent  of  the  Rosebud  Indians 
whom  we  could  afford  to  trust  with  the  money  of  their  children  on 
the  assumption  that,  as  they  lead  sober,  orderly,  and  industrious  lives 
and  have  shown  themselves  responsible  in  pecuniary  matters,  they 
would  not  waste  or  make  a  bad  use  of  their  children's  money  if  given 
to  them.  Such  Indians  claim  that  their  only  desire  for  the  use  of 
the  children's  money  is  to  improve  the  homes  in  which  the  children 
will  have  to  spend  a  part  of  their  lives,  or  to  improve  the  children's 
allotments,  or  to  pay  certain  other  expenses  which  might  properly 
be  charged  to  the  children's,  accounts. 

I  therefore  took  measures  to  obtain  a  carefully  prepared  and 
authenticated  roster  of  the  Indians  in  whose  behalf  it  seems  that  the 
rule  against  paying  the  children's  land  money  to  their  elders  may 
very  well  be  modified,  and  recommended  to  the  Department  that  the 
money  due  to  the  children  of  these  Indians  l^e  paid  to  the  heads  of 
their  respective  families.  My  recommendation  being  approved,  I 
indicated  to  the  Indian  Agent  at  Rosebud  Agency  that  my  purpose 
in  this  matter  goes  further  than  a  mere  desire  to  meet  the  reason- 
able requCvSts  of  the  Indians  themselves.  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  put 
before  the  whole  tribe  the  respect  in  which  these  Indians  are  held  for 
their  good  characters  and  their  efforts  at  thrift. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  tribe  realize  from  this  object  lesson  that, 
even  throwing  all  moral  considerations  aside  and  loolring  at  the  mat- 
ter from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  it  is  actually  a  paying 
investment  to  be  sober,  industrious,  and  prudent,,  but  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  new  privilege  is  liable  to  revocation  in 
any  case  where  we  find  it  abused. 

The  agent  has  been  directed  to  have  an  announcement  of  the  names 
in  this  "  roll  of  honor  "  made  at  the  next  payment,  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  distinction  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Indians  named  set  forth 
in  writing,  in  both  the  English  and  the  Dakota  languages,  by  way  of 
heading  off  any  attempt  by  mischief-makers  to  distort  the  real  pur- 
poses of  this  Office  and  the  Department  in  making  such  exceptions  to 
the  rules. 

SIOUX  PONY  CLAIMS. 

Under  legislation  in  the  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat. 
L.,  374)  the  Office  has  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  for 
payment,  the  claims  of  16  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
S.  Dak.,  to  $6,300  for  property  taken  from  them  in  1876  by  the  mill- 
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tary  authorities,  for  reasons  of  military  exepdiency,  while  the  In- 
<lians  were  in  amity  with  the  Government.  There  are  still  under 
consideration  several  other  individual  claims  for  stock  taken  by  the 
United  States  for  reasons  of  military  expediency  and  also  for  stock 
lost  thru  depredations  committed 'by  white  men,  notable  among  which 
is  the  claim  of  Daniel  Bad  Wound. 

There  are  also  before  the  Office  claims  of  Dog  Hawk,  Henry  Look- 
ing Horse,  and  496  other  Sioux  Indians  residing  on  the  Rosebud  Res- 
ervation in  South  Dakota,  for  ponies  taken  by  horse  thieves  some 
years  ago,  and  an  attorney  practising  before  the  Department  has 
requested  permission  to  enter  into  contract  with  these  Indians  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  claims.  Included  in  the  list  are  the  claims  of  96 
Indians  who  in  March,  1878,  appeared  before  Lieutenant  Lee,  then 
acting  Indian  agent  at  the  Spotted  Tail  Agency,  and  swore  to  losses 
aggregating  497  ponies,  5  mules,  9  horses,  and  1  double  set  of  harness, 
the  total  valuation  of  which  was  $8,200,  There  is  also  an  unsworn 
statement  of  24  claims  aSvSerting  losses  aggregating  $2,310  for  154 
ponies.  The  question  is  now  before  the  Department  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  allowing  these  Indians  to  enter  into  contracts  at  this  late 
date  for  the  prosecution  of  claims  for  ponies  alleged  to  have  been 
taken  in  1878.  As  to  the  claims  stated  before  Lieutenant  Lee,  there 
<*an  be  no  objection,  as  they  were  substantiated  and  vouched  for  at  the 
time  by  an  officer  of  the  Government  who  had  facilities  for  ascertain- 
ing the  facts,  but  as  to  the  prosecution  of  this  sort  of  claims  generally 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  good  of  the  Service  or  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians  would  be  promoted  by  allowing  it. 

BAN  JUAN  FAIT7TES. 

Miss  Laura  B.  Work,  superintendent  of  the  Panguitch  Indian 
School,  Utah,  first  called  the  attention  of  the  Office,  two  j^ears  ago 
last  Februar>^  to  a  destitute  band  of  Paiutes  in  southeastern  Utah. 
They  had  acquired  the  art  of  weaving  blankets  from  their  neighbors, 
the  Navahos,  but,  as  they  had  neither  sheep  nor  lands  upon  which  to 
graze  them,  they  were  unable  to  make  any  advantageous  use  of  their 
trade.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Office,  approved  by  the  De- 
partment, the  Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $5,000  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  sheep  for  this  band. 

The  preliminaries  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  enactment 
have  been  taken  up,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  another  year  the 
band  will  be  so  situated  as  to  spare  the  Government  the  need  of  fur- 
ther appropriation  for  their  relief. 

GOLVILLE  BSSEBVATION. 

Under  instructions  of  September  6,  1905,  Inspector  James  Mc- 
Laughlin negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Colville 
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Reservation  in  Washington,  dated  December  20,  for  the  cession  of 
their  surphis  lands  and  the  settlement  of  claims  growing  out  of  lands 
formerly  claimed  by  them  but  disposed  of  by  the  Government  with- 
out their  consent. 

The  Colville  Reservation  was  created  by  Executive  orders  of  April 
9  and  July  2,  1872.  An  agreement  was  made  with  the  Indians  on 
May  9,  1891,  by  which  they  ceded  the  northern  part  of  their  reserva- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  $1,600,000,  but  the  Congress  declined  to 
ratify  this  agreement  and  substituted  the  act  of  July  1, 1892  (27  Stat. 
L.,  62),  which  vacated  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation,  contain- 
ing approximately  1,500,000  acres,  and  after  providing  allotments  for 
the  Indians  residing  thereon,  restqred  the  remainder  of  the  lands  to 
the  public  domain. 

This  Office  has  always  held  that  the  Indians  were  justly  entitled 
to  all  the  territory  which  was  within  their  reservation  prior  to  the 
opening  to  settlement  of  the  northern  part,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore entitled  to  compensation  for  the  lands  taken. 

Article  1  of  the  agreement  of  last  December  provided  for  the 
cession  of  the  entire  diminished  reservation,  after  an  allotment  of  8d 
acres  had  been  made  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  belonging  to  or 
having  tribal  relations  on  the  Colville  Reservation,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Indians  of  $1,600,000  in  compensation  for  the  lands 
opened  to  settlement  by  the  act  of  July  1, 1892. 

Article  2  provided  for  the  classification"  of  the  lands,  the  appraisal 
of  all  except  the  mineral  lands,  and  the  opening  to  settlement,  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  of  all -surplus  lands,  to  be  paid  for  in  five 
annual  installments,  default  in  payment  of  any  installment  to  work 
a  forfeiture  of  all  moneys  paid  and  right  to  the  lands  purchased 
Lands  remaining  undisposed  of  were  to  be  offered  at  public  sale  at 
not  less  than  $1  per  acre  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  and  without 
regard  to  minimum  price  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  all  mineral 
lands  and  lands  reserved  for  town-site  purposes  to  be  disposed  of 
under  the  general  laws,  and  all  moneys  derived  from  sales  of  land  to 
be  paid  to  the  Indians. 

Article  3  provided  that  $100,000  be  paid  to  the  Indians  per  capita 
within  six  months  from  date  of  ratification,  the  remaining  $1,400,000 
to  constitute  a  general  improvement  fund,  the  interest  at  4  per  cent 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  opened  lands  to  be  expended  an- 
nually for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

Other  articles  provided  that  the  United  States  was  not  bound  to 
find  purchasers  or  to  purchase  any  of  the  lands  opened,  but  was  to  act 
as  trustee  for  the  Indians  in  their  disposition ;  also  that  the  agreement 
should  not  deprive  the  Indians  of  any  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  existing  agreements  not  inconsistent  with  the  agreement 
concluded. 
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This  agreement  was  not  ratified  by  the  Congress,  but  its  essential 
features,  with  some  important  additions,  are  embodied  in  an  act  ap- 
proved March  22,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  80).  This  act  provides  for  the 
opening  of  the  lands  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  proposed  in  the 
agreement,  and  the  current  Indian  appropriation  act  provides  for 
setting  aside  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $1,600,000,  to  be  at 
all  times  subject  to  appropriation  of  Congress  and  to  be  full  payment 
to  the  Indians  for  the  1,600,000  acres  opened  to  settlement  by  the  act 
of  July  1, 1892. 

The  prominent  features  in  the  act  and  agreement  are  as  follows: 
Provision  is  made  for  the  sale  of  all  lands  classified  as  timber  lands 
by  the  Secr^taiy  of  the  Interior  under  sealed  bids  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, the  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  allotment,  appraisement,  sales,  and  surveys,  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  expended  for  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  Indians,  in  the  purchase  of  stock, 
agricultural  implements,  and  building  materials,  and  in  per  capita 
cash  payments  to  the  Indians  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Such  lands,  not  exceeding  three  sections,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes  and  such  as  are  now 
occupied  by  the  agency  buildings  or  mill  site,  are  reserved,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  withhold  from  sale  any 
lands  which  can  be  included  in  any  feasible  irrigation  project  and  to 
dispose  of  them  under  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17,  1902,  the 
amounts  paid  for  the  land  over  and  above  the  cost  of  reclamation  to 
be  credited  to  the  fund  established  by  the  act  for  the  Colville  Indians. 

KALISPEL  OB  LOWEB  FEND  D'OBEILLE  INDIANS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  said  that  certain  odd-numbered  sections 
within  the  land  grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  in 
Washington  were  in  the  possession  of  Indians  who  had  made  meager 
improvements  thereon  prior  to  the  definite  location  of  the  grant; 
that  the  lands  had  been  patented  to  the  company,  but  that  humanity 
and  justice  demanded  some  arrangement  by  which  these  Indians 
might  retain  a  part  of  them. 

During  the  pa&t  year  the  railway  company  exprest  its  willing- 
ness to  have  its  claim  for  these  lands  adjusted  under  the  act  of  July  1, 
1898,  and  transmitted  a  quit  claim  deed,  No.  14,  668W,  conveying  to 
the  United  States  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Indians  in  odd-numbered 
sections  in  townships  33  and  34  N.,  R.  44  E.,  Washington  meridian, 
aggregating  2,711.86  acres. 

As  thase  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  lands  on  August  30, 
1881,  the  date  when  the  railroad  was  definitely  located  and  the  rights 
of  the  company  attached,  they  are  held  to  be  bona  fide  settlers  and 
claimants.     It  is  believed  that  the  railroad  is  entitled  to  take  lieu 
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lands  in  place  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  under  the  act  of 
July  1,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  620),  which  permits  the  Northern  Pacific 
Company  to  relinquish,  in  lieu  of  other  selections,  lands  which  have 
been  "  purchased  from  the  United  States  or  settled  upon  or  claimed 
in  good  faith  by  any  qualified  settler  under  color  of  title  or  claim  of 
right  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  ruling  of  the  Interior 
Department/'  The  Office  has  therefore  recommended  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  this  privilege  be  accorded  the  companj',  and  that  the 
Indians  be  awarded  the  lands  embraced  in  their  settlement  claims. 

NEAH  BAY  MIUTABY  BESEBVATIONS. 

The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  Xeah  Bay  Agency,  in  Washington,  over  the  military  reserva- 
tions located  within  the  Makah  Indian  Reservation — on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  Neah  Harbor  and  on  Wadah  Island — ^was  submitted  to 
the  Department  in  Office  letter  of  February  15, 1906,  with  recommen- 
dation that  the  correspondence  be  referred  to  the  War  Department 
for  information  as  to  the  status  of  the  military  reserves  in  question. 

In  response  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  in  letter  of  March  9. 
said : 

The  War  Department  wiU  Interpose  no  objections  to  the  temporary  oceupancr 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  entire  military  reservations  (three  in  number)  od 
Neah  Bay,  but  In  view  of  possible  fuhire  needs,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  that 
these  reservations  should  be  turned  over  permanently  for  Indian  purposes. 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Neah  Bay  Agency  was  advised 
accordingly.  The  relation  of  the  two  jurisdictions  is  important 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  squatter  occupancy  of  ceVtain  lands  within 
the  military  reservations  by  Indian  families  who  have  lived  there 
and  cultivated  the  soil  thru  two  or  more  generatibns.. 

PUYALLXTP  LANDS. 

The  Indian  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  embraces  3,600 
lots  and  22  tracts  known  as  acre  tracts  or  lots.  All  lots  or  tracts  in 
this  addition  to  which  the  Indians  have  given  consent  of  sale  have 
been  sold  and  deeds  executed  for  a  total  consideration  of  $262,653.61. 
Sales  were  made  for  one-third  q^sh  and  the  balance  in  five  equal 
annual  installments.  The  amount  of  cash  and  deferred  payments. 
principal  and  interest,  collected  to  June  30,  1906,  aggregates  $222,- 
509.56.  Eeservation  was  made  of  62.12  acres  in  the  Indian  addition 
for  school,  farm,  and  garden  purposes,  and  19.43  acres  for  church  and 
cemetery  purposes. 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Puyallup  Agency  has  been 
instructed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  if  possible,  to  the  sale 
of  tracts  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  20,  21,  and  22,  covering  21.62  acres,  no  longer 
needed  for  school  purposes.    This  action  was  taken  under  authorit} 
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of  the  Department,  granted  at  the  request  of  the  Office,  on  April  2, 
1906.  Tlie  desired  consent  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  According  to 
the  superintendent's  response  of  June  16,  the  Indians  seem  indifferent 
about  the  matter,  but  he  says  he  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Office  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  If  they  give  their 
written  consent  to  the  sale  of  these  tracts  an  appraisement  thereof  will 
be  made  and  submitted  for  approval. 

The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  377)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  discretion  to  sell,  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  him,  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  heretofore 
reserved  for  the  Puyallup  Indian  School  not  now  needed  for  school 
purposes,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  of  said  sale  for  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  and  manual  training  school  for  the  Puyallup  and  allied 
tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  at  the  site  of  the  present  Puyallup  Indian 
School.  Should  any  sales  be  made  as  authorized  by  the  law  cited, 
steps  will  be  taken  to  use  the  proceeds  thereof  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  training  school. 

The  clause  restricting  the  sale  of  Puyallup  allotted  lands  by  the 
allottees  and  true  owners  thereof  expired  on  March  3,  1903,  since 
when  these  Indians  have  had  the  same-  right  to  sell  their  lands  as 
any  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Before  that  date  the 
Government  had  sold  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians  more 
than  7,027.26  acres  for  a  total  consideration  of  $420,303.83.  The 
amount  of  cash  and  deferred  payments  collected  to  June  30  last  on 
the  sale  of  allotted  lands,  principal  and  interest,  aggregates  $430,- 
675.24.  These  sales  were  made  for  one-third  cash  and  the  balance 
in  five  equal  annual  payments. 

The  last  of  the  deferred  payments  on  the  allotted  lands  will  not 
probably  be  made  until  about  March  3,  1908,  and  the  last  deferred 
payments  on  the  Indian  addition  lots  wiU  be  due  February  14,  1911. 
The  Puyallup  Commission  work  can  be  closed  then  or  about  that 
time,  luiless  the  Indians  consent  to  sell  tracts  2,  4,  5^  20,  21,  and  22, 
above  mentioned,  on  the  usual  terms  as  to  deferred  payments;  that 
would  delay  somewhat  the  completion  of  the  work. 

STOCKBBIDQE  AND  HUNSEE  INDIANS. 

The  affairs  of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians  in  Wisconsin 
have  been  badly  confused  for  many  years.  The  act  of  March  3,  1845 
(5  Stat  L.,  645),  which  provided  for  the  allotment  of  their  lands 
and  made  theAi  citizens,  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  resulted  in 
dividing  the  tribe  into  two  factions,  styled  the  Indian  party  and  the 
citizen  party,  the  Indian  party  rejecting  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Owing  to  the  many  controversies  which  arose,  the  .Congress,  by  act 
of  August  6,  1846  (9  Stat.  L.,  66),  repealed  the  act  of  1843  and 
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